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THE KHEDIVATE OF EGYPT. 


For the last year or more to write upon Egypt at all has been an 
unwelcome task to those who have at heart the welfare of Egypt 
and the interests of England. The part of Cassandra is one for 
which I personally have never felt the slightest inclination or 
aptitude. When the Trojans had shown an invincible reluctance 
to admit the possibility of Troy being in danger from the Greeks, 
then, to my way of thinking, the daughter of Priam, if she had been 
well advised, would have kept silence even from good words. It 
would be absurd on my part to claim for my writings on the subject 
of Egypt the character of a warning such as that to which the 
disciedited foreteller of Ilion’s fate has for all time affixed her name. 
I wish it were equally absurd to suppose that the danger with which 
England is threatened by her culpable disregard of her interests in 
Egypt belonged to a similar category to that which brought about 
the ruin and fall of Troy. But in one respect I have long felt 
myself to bear a faint resemblance, at however remote an interval, 
to Cassandra, in virtue of the fact that the advice I have tendered has 
been received with utter incredulity. For years past, in the pages of 
this review and elsewhere, I have sought, in season and out of season, 
to impress the truth that the establishment of a British Protectorate 
over Egypt is the course demanded by the vital interests of our Empire. 
But of late I have lost heart. If the evidence of stern facts, if the 
spectacle of the reverses, disasters, and humiliations which have 
resulted fr u the obstinate refusal of England to assert her mastery 
in Egypt, did not suffice to convince the British public of the 
Vor. XVIII.—No. ror. B 
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necessity for action, it was obvious to me that no written words could 
suffice to bring the conviction home. It has always been my effort 
to look facts in the face, whether welcome or otherwise; and, so 
looking, I could not fail to recognise the fact that, under Mr. 
Gladstone’s Administration, there was no possibility of our Egyptian 
policy being directed in accordance with English interests. This 
being so, it was idle to argue against a foregone conclusion. - To get 
rid of Mr. Gladstone or to lose Egypt were, and are, the only 
alternatives before us. {Which alternative I should choose it is 
needless to say; which alternative the country will choose it is 
impossible to say: but until this choice is made it is mere waste of 
breath for the partisans of a British Protectorate over Egypt to 
preach to deaf ears. 

For this reason I for one should prefer to keep silence in respect 
of Egypt. We stand on the threshold of a new era. With the defeat 
and resignation of Mr. Gladstone’s Government we are about to 
witness a change of Ministry, and we may trust also a change of 
policy. As tothe result I am not over-sanguine. Still it is some 
comforto reflect that the cards are about to be shuffled again, and that, 
bad as may be the hand dealt out to us, it cannot possibly be worse 
than that we have had hitherto. But there is, as I deem, a special 
reason why those who are interested in the future of Egypt should 
make their views known at this moment on one particular aspect of 
the Egyptian question. Of late the agitation in favor of a change 
in the Khedivate has assumed unwonted proportions. Under these 
circumstances, those who hold with me that the interest, the honour, 
and the duty of England are involved in the maintenance of 
Tewfik Pasha upon the Vice-regal throne are bound to make known 
their views. 

Six years have passed since the deposition of Ismail Pasha and 
the consequent elevation of his eldest son to the Khedivate. The 
most persistent maligners of Tewfik have never even insinuated that 
he intrigued to oust his father from the throne. He owed his acces- 
sion to the Khedivate simply and solely to the fact that he was next 
in the succession, and that it suited the policy of France and England 
to depose Ismail, but not to alter the succession. At the time he 
was made Khedive a tacit, if not an explicit, compact was entered{into 
to the effect that, on the one hand, he should rule in accordance with 
the advice of the two Powers, who by the act of Ismail’s deposition had 
assumed a protectorate over Egypt, and, on the other hand, that, sub- 
ject to the fulfilment of the above condition, he should be maintained 
on the throne by the Powers who had placed him there. Tewfik’s part 
of the compact has been most loyally fulfilled; the part of the pro- 
tecting Powers has been observed in the letter rather than in the spirit. 
It is obvious that the circumstances under which Tewfik acceded 
to the throne had dealt a mortal blow to the authority of the Khedi- 
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vate. Ismail Pasha, in common with the other successors of Mehemet 
Ali,had possessed absolute and uncontrolled authority over Egypt, and 
had been credited by his people with even greater authority than he 
actually possessed. Effendina, the name by which he was called, 
means lord and master in the sense in which lordship and mastery 
are understood in the East—a sense which we of the Western world 
can hardly realise. To the ordinary Egyptian apprehension the 
Khedive was the embodiment of absolute supreme power, and when 
it was found that the Effendina could be dismissed by the European 
Powers at their own will and pleasure, the prestige of ,his supremacy 
was gone for ever. Even if Tewfik had been a man of the same 
stamp as the founder of his dynasty, he could not have wielded one 
half of the authority of the weakest of his predecessors. This 
decline in the power of the Khedivate, consequent on the deposition 
of Ismail, is entirely independent of the character of the individual 
Khedive. In politics the old nursery rhyme is pre-eminently true, 
and when Humpty Dumpty has once had a great fall, not all the 
king’s horses and all the king’smen can set Humpty Dumpty up again. 
But in the present instance the attempt to set Humpty Dumpty 
up again was conducted in a way which augmented the certainty of 
failure. The arrangement concluded on the deposition of Ismail, 
for the establishment of the Anglo-French Control, was carefully de- 
vised so as to restrict the authority of the Khedive and confirm the 
authority of the Controllers. Even this arrangement was so worked 
in practice as to deprive the Khedive of the appearance of sovereignty 
still left to him. Sir Evelyn Baring and M. de Bligniéres, the original 
Controllers,were men fond of power and apt to assert their supremacy. 
In this desire they were countenanced by Riaz Pasha, the Prime 
Minister of the day, who, being himself a man of energy and ambi- 
tion, was ready enough to allow the Controllers to play the part of 
the supreme administrators of the country, if in the work of ad- 
ministration he could be permitted to monopolise the functions which 
under a less vigorous Control would have devolved upon the Khedive. 
When Sir Evelyn Baring left Egypt for India, his successor, Sir 
Auckland Colvin, followed the lead of M. de Bligniéres, and during 
the whole of the period which intervened between the deposition of 
Ismail and the Arabi insurrection Tewfik was treated asa puppet, 
whose showmen did not think it worth their while to conceal the 
action of the wires by which his movements were directed. The 
effacement of the Khedivate under the Control was undoubtedly 
facilitated by the personal character of the Khedive. Tewfik Pasha 
had been brought up at home under the oppressive tutelage of his 
father. He had, when he came to the throne, no experience of 
public affairs, little acquaintance with foreign languages, no know- 
ledge of the art of government. Being regarded as a puppet, and 
treated as a cipher, he had scant opportunity of learning how to rule. 
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But he set himself resolutely to work, and all who know him will 
bear witness to the remarkable development of his character and the 
progress of his attainments under circumstances which would have 
led most Oriental princes to devote themselves to a life of sloth and 
self-indulgence. 

Still, I fully admit that, under the Anglo-French Protectorate, as 
under the British military occupation, Tewfik has acquiesced in the 
control of his foreign protectors and advisers. It is very easy to say 
that if he had been a strong man he would not have so acquiesced, 
but if he had not acquiesced, the Control and the Protectorate would 
have been alike impossible. Whoeverelse may complain of Tewfik’s 
conduct, it does not lie in the power of either England or France to 
reproach him for not having displayed qualities which would have 
been incompatible with the policy they have thought fit to pursue. 
As a matter of fact, up to the period of the military mutiny, Tewfik 
fulfilled his share of his compact with perfect good faith and loyalty. 
Equal good faith was not exhibited on the other side. When the 
Egyptian army led by Arabi first mutinied against the Government, it 
was the plain duty of England and France to furnish Tewfik with 
the support required to enable him to suppress the mutiny in its 
inception. The dispatch of a few hundred troops to Alexandria in 
February 1881, or even a distinct declaration that in case of need 
such a force would be dispatched, would have sufficed to secure the 
authority of the Khedive, and would have caused the insurrection 
which ended in Tel-el-Kebir to perish still-born. But the jealousies of 
France and England precluded any joint action, and Lord Granville’s 
abortive promise of support, which in common with other promises of 
Mr. Gladstone’s Government was not followed up by action, destroyed 
the prestige of England for the time in Egypt, and thus deprived 
Tewfik of the only weapon with which he could have resisted the pro- 
gress of the insurrection. It is commonly asserted that, if Tewfik 
had been such a man as Mehemet Ali, or even as Ismail, he could 
have {crushed the mutiny in its early days by an act of personal 
vigour. I very much doubt the truth of the assertion. The reason why 
Arabi would under like circumstances—in common with every one of 
his soldiers—have cringed in the dust before Ismail if. His Highness 
had ordered him to give up his sword and fall upon his knees would 
have been because he knew that Ismail had absolute power to have 
him sent to the White Nile, or strangled, or bastinadoed to death, at 
his good will and pleasure. But Arabi and his fellow-conspirators 
were perfectly well aware that Tewfik had no power to execute sum- 
mary punishment upon them without the consent of the Controllers ; 
and that out of deference to European ideas such consent would not 
be forthcoming. The plain truth is that in the early stages of the 
mutiny Tewfik had no course open to him except to temporise with 
the mutineers, and he desass Bey aeeingy, 
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The same defence may be urged in behalf of Tewfik’s conduct 
during the period which intervened .between Arabi’s accession to 
power and the burning of Alexandria, supposing always that a defence 
is needed. The fact that Mr. Wilfrid Blunt declares that Tewfik 
acted in complicity with the military party is in itself, in the absence 
of any proof of the contrary, a reason to my mind for thinking that 
Tewfik did nothing of the kind. No evidence has been adduced to 
justify the reckless charges brought against Tewfik by the partisans of 
the mutiny ; and it is utterly contrary to human nature that Tewfik 
should in heart have desired the success of an insurrection which, if 
successful, must have eventuated in his own deposition, and in all 
likelihood, in his own assassination. Still, admitting for the sake of 
argument that Tewfik used language at times towards Arabi different 
from that which he employed to Sir Edward Malet, and that he pro- 
fessed sympathy with the aims of the insurgents—things of which there 
is no proof as yet forthcoming—I fail to see what cause of complaint we 
have against him. Until the day when our men-of-war opened fire on 
Alexandria there was absolutely no certainty whether the British 
Government would make up their minds to intervene. Time after 
time during the critical six months which preceded the bombardment 
Tewfik applied for aid and assistance to England. To these appli- 
cations he could obtain no positive answer beyond vague assurances 
of good will, which his past experience of the vacillation of our Gov- 
ernment had taught him to distrust. I say, without hesitation, that up 
to the final moment the English officials in Egypt felt no confidence 
in the ultimate intervention of England,and that Tewfik knew 
perfectly well that this was so. During the whole of the period im 
question Tewfik was haunted, and justly haunted, by the apprehension 
that, if he broke entirely with Arabi, he would be thrown over by 
England. Under these circumstances small blame attaches to Tewfik 
if, to some extent, he ran with the hare and hunted with the hounds; 
if, while professing loyalty to England in his utterances to the 
British authorities, he assured his Ministers that in his heart he 
sympathised with their aims and objects. I do not say he did so—I 
only say that if he did so, he did what nineteen European princes out 
of twenty, and what every Oriental prince without exception, would 
have done in his place. 

It is only fair to add that in the closing days of the insurrection, 
when once it had been made clear that England would stand by him, 
Tewfik displayed great personal courage and a firmness of purpose for 
which, beforehand, he would hardly have been given credit. During 
the three days in which his life was in hourly danger from the in- 
surgents he held his ground with energy and dignicy ; and when he 
finally made good his escape under the protection of British troops, 
he was more respected by his people than he had ever been before 
or has been since. The reason of this is that he was deemed to have 
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power and authority on his side. It is commonly assumed in dis- 
cussions about Egypt, by persons who have no knowledge of the 
country, that Tewfik must be hated by his countrymen because he was 
a party to the suppression of a popular insurrection, by the aid of 
foreign troops. The assumption is based upon the delusion that you 
can argue by analogy from the workings of the European mind as to 
how the Oriental mind will be affected. Avruleris respected in the 
East, not because he rules in accordance with the wishes and pre- 
possessions of his subjects, but because he is thought to be strong, 
able to reward, and powerful to punish. It matters nothing where 
his strength comes from, so long as the strength is—or is believed 
to be—there. In the interval between the bombardment of Alex- 
andria and the battle of Tel-el-Kebir, Tewfik was deemed by his 
people to be strong, and was in consequence respected. As soon 
as it became obvious that the English were resolved to main- 
tain Tewfik upon the throne, and to fight against his enemies, it 
seemed manifest to the Oriental mind that Tewfik would be sup- 
ported in his authority by the might of the British Empire, or, in 
other words, that he would have power at his command. Unfortu- 
nately, the Oriental intellect, astute as it may be, is not astute 
enough to understand the character of Mr. Gladstone’s statesman- 
ship. We had no sooner replaced Tewfik upon the throne, at 
immense cost and at a heavy risk, than we proceeded to deprive him 
of all authority in the eyes of his people. The amnesty allotted to 
Arabi and the leaders of the insurrection was fatal to the authority, 
not only of Tewfik, but of the Khedivate. A ruler who is not allowed 
#to punish rebels who have mutinied against his throne and conspired 
against his life is from an Oriental point of view not a ruler at all. 
When our Government, rightly or wrongly, decided to let Arabi go 
free, they rendered impossible the idea on which they had set their 
hearts—of governing Egypt through an independent native ruler. 
The suppression of the rebellion and the release of the rebels were 
followed by the establishment of our Provisional Protectorate, during 
which Egypt has in fact, though not in name, been administered by a 
British Resident, first in the person of Lord Dufferin, and afterwards 
in that of Sir Evelyn Baring. Throughout the whole of this period 
our Government have persisted in repudiating any responsibility for 
the administration of Egypt. The fiction that the Khedive is an 
independent sovereign has been maintained almost as an article of 
faith by our Ministers at home. But in Egypt, where this centen- 
tion was too absurd to be treated seriously, no attempt has been made 
to keep up an idle pretence. Constitutional fictions . are utterly 
unintelligible to the Eastern mind. There a man rules or obeys, is 
either master or servant. Between the two there is no middle path ; 
and by a ruler Orientals understand a man who has power to reward 
his friends and punish his enemies. Tewfik, being, by the conditions 
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of our Protectorate, deprived of either faculty, is not, and cannot be 
regarded by his people as a ruler. Still, with tact and discretion, 
much might have been done to keep up the semblance of authority 
which Tewfik nominally enjoys as the reigning sovereign of Egypt. 
The difficulties of Sir Evelyn Baring’s position, as the representative 
of a Government which never knew its own mind from day to day, 
and which was always ignoring the advice and repudiating the action 
of its own agents, have been so great and manifest, that I feel too 
much allowance can hardly be made for any mistakes he may have com- 
mitted. Still, amongst his many good qualities, tact and discretion 
are not the most prominent, and by lack of these qualities the posi- 
tion of Tewfik has been rendered more difficult than it must of 
necessity have been. Time after time, resolutions of importance 
have been taken without the approval and without the knowledge of 
the Khedive. Orders have been issued of which he has learned for 
the first time by seeing them in the Gazette. Appointments have 
been given to men notoriously out of favour at the Vice-regal Court. 
His private wishes in minor matters have been disregarded ; his 
advicthas been set aside ; and his endeavours to take an active part 
in the administration of his country have been studiously dis- 
couraged. His rare attempts to advance the interests of his personal 
friends have invariably resulted in those interests being thwarted 
by the action of the British representatives. 

In saying this I do not wish to impugn the conduct of our 
representatives in Egypt. ‘They might indeed have shown more regard 
for the external authority of the Khedive without impairing in any 
way the authority of England in Egypt. Still, so long as Egypt 
remains under a Protectorate, the Khedive must necessarily be a 
puppet ; and this is the hard fact which dominates the whole situa- 
tion. There may be two kings at Brentford, but there cannot be 
two kings at Cairo ; and the real king, so long as there is a Protec- 
torate, single, dual, or multiple, must be, not the Khedive, but the 
representative of the protecting body. 

Of late there has been a cry raised that the failure ofjour admini- 
stration in Egypt is due to the personal weakness of the Khedive. 
It is only in accordance with human nature that Mr. Gladstone and 
his colleagues should seek to prove that their mishaps in Egypt are 
not the result of their own mismanagement, but of causes beyond 
their control. Bad workmen always complain of their tools; and 
Tewftk has been the tool through which Mr. Gladstone’ slGovernment 
have had to administer Egypt. It has become, therefore, the fashion 
in official quarters to say that things might have gone very differently 
in Egypt -if Tewfik had been a very strong ruler with a marked 
individuality of his own. Things in this event might have gone 
differently ; they certainly would have not gone better. A strong 
ruler,-as Orientals understand strength, would never have acquiesced 
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in the subordinate position to which a native ruler is necessarily 
reduced by the existence of a foreign Protectorate ; he would either 
have openly resisted the authority of the representatives of the pro- 
tecting Power, or he would have secretly intrigued against them. 
In either case, the protecting Power would have found it necessary 
in self-defence to depose the naive ruler or to reduce him to 
obedience. Now Tewfik has facilitated, instead of impeding, the 
action of his protectors ; he has thrown no difficulties in their way ; 
he has carried out their instructions loyally and faithfully. He has 
done all, and more than all, that could reasonably be expected of a 
prince in his position. To speak the plain truth, Tewfik is the ideal 
Khedive of a protected Egypt. In his public capacity he has given 
us little or no cause of complaint; in his private and personal 
capacity he has been above reproach. I do not profess to say that his 
service has been rendered out of abstract regard for England ; though 
I am convinced that, by disposition and turn of mind, he prefers the 
English to any other European nation ; just as his father preferred 
the French. But he would, I admit fully, serve a Dé or a 
Multiple Protectorate as loyally as he has served the English one. 
If Egypt could ever be made a really independent and self-governing 
country, then I could understand the demand that a ruler of stronger 
and sterner mould should be substituted for the reigning Khedive. 
But for the present such a supposition is utterly impracticable. For 
years to come Egypt must be ruled from abroad, and as the agent of 
a foreign Power, Tewfik is the best prince that could be found. 
Moreover, even if Tewfik’s positive claims were far less strong than 
I take them to be, his negative claims would be irresistible. Of the: 
changes which Ismail Pasha introduced into Egypt, the one whose ad- 
vantages are least open to dispute is the alteration in the succession. 
The rule prevalent in almost all Mussulman countries, by which the 
succession is collateral instead of hereditary, is fruitful of evil. 
Under the harem system family ties can hardly be said to exist 
between the different members of whom an Eastern household is 
composed. Brothers, born of different mothers, have very little in 
common ; and, as a rule, the men whom an Oriental prince has the 
least cause to trust are his blood relations. The heir to the throne is 
in most cases a man who is of much the same age with its occupant, is 
regarded with suspicion by ihe sovereign, and in turn distrusts the 
good faith of the sovereign. Even in Western States the relations 
between a reigning prince and his heirs are not often harmonious. 
But in the majority of cases this natural antagonism is mitigated by 
the ties of close kinship and common interest which exist between 
father and son and between them only. In the East, where those 
mitigating influences do not exist, the effect isdisastrous. The sove- 
reign is, in fact, only a tenant for life, whose estate is bound to go after 
his death to a collateral relation, with whom, in most instances, he is 
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on bad terms. He has no care, therefore, for the well-being of the 
country he administers, and devotes his energies to extracting as 
much as possible from it during his tenancy. It is greatly to Ismail 
Pasha’s credit that he realised the evils of the Mahometan law of 
succession, and endeavoured by altering it to establish a continuity of 
interest between the successive sovereigns of Egypt. It would be a 
thousand follies to upset the principle of. direct descent of which 
Tewfik is the impersonation, and even if any more eligible candidate 
for the post of Khedive were available, I should on this ground alone 
deprecate most strongly any interference with Tewfik’s right to the 
throne. 

But, as a matter of fact, there is no such candidate in existence. 
If Tewfik were to die, there would have to be a Regency till his eld- 
est son came of age, which event would not take place for seven or 
eight years. I have seen it proposed that;Tewfik should be urged to 
abdicate, and that an English official, probably our Consul-General, 
should be appointed Regent during the minority. The objections toa 
Regency are obvious enough ; and the proposal to make an English- 
man Regent would create as much or more opposition abroad as 
would be excited by the open declaration of a permanent Protectorate. 
The Porte again has suggested that Tewfik should be deposed, and 
that some high Turkish official, utterly unconnected with the dynasty 
of Mehemet Ali, such as Mouktar Pasha, should be entrusted with 
the administration of the country. In other words, Egypt would be 
reconverted into a Turkish Pashalik, and to this proposal neither 
England nor Europe could possibly consent. Again the idea has been 
broached of replacing Tewfik by one of his brothers, probably Hassan 
or Hussein. But, apart from the objection to thus resorting to the 
old rule of succession, there is not the slightest reason to suppose that 
any of the Khedive’s brothers possess greater force of character or 
higher authority than himself, while they are entirely wanting in the 
remarkable personal merits which distinguish Tewfik from the rest of 
his family. As to Prince Halim, it may truly be said that he has no 
adherents beyond himself and the holders of his bonds. The Halim 
candidature has recently been explained in this Review with as much 
ability as the case admits of. But when all is said that can be said, 
the explanation only amounts tothis—that Prince Halim, in his own 
opinion, would make an excellent Khedive. The theory is unsupported 
by any evidence ; and the known facts are against it. The only claim 
Halim can allege—namely, that as the youngest son of Mehemet Ali, 
and the eldest male in the family next to Ismail, he ought to have 
succeeded by right to the Vice-regal throne at the deposition of the 
latter—would, for the reasons I have stated, be a positive dis- 
qualification, even if his personal merits recommended him for the 
post. But Halim’s personal merits rest only on his own assertion. 
He left behind him a very bad reputation in Egypt previous to his 
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exile. He was regarded there as one of the poorest specimens of the 
Turkish Pasha class. At Constantinople he has done nothing during 
his long residence to show that he has learnt experience by the 
troubles to which his own extravagance and mismanagement gave 
rise. For years he has been engaged in prosecuting a claim against 
the Egyptian Treasury, to which, in the opinion of independent 
judges, he has no title either in law or equity ; and, unless public 
report belies him, he has recently proposed to sacrifice the’ interest 
and the independence of Egypt, if by so doing he could induce the 
Porte to support his candidature for the Khedivate. 

There remains one only possible substitute for Tewfik as Khedive; 
and the claims of this candidate are of a very different order to those 
of the others to whom I have alluded. I refer to the ex-Khedive. 
Upon this subject I would far sooner say nothing, if I thought it right 
to keep silence. It has been my fortune to see much of Ismail 
Pasha both on the throne and in exile ; and—in common, for that 
matter, with all who have the pleasure of his acquaintance—I feel a 
difficulty in reconciling my feeling about His Highness with my 
judgment. It is impossible to know him without being impressed 
with his remarkable ability, without being influenced by his charm of 
manner, and without being biassed in his favour by the domhomie 
he displayed in the days of his grandeur, and the ‘dignity he has ex- 
hibited in the days of his adversity. To England, or at any rate to 
Englishmen, he has always *been a friend ; and if it were a question 
of his personal well-being alone, I should be loth to say a word 
against his return to Egypt, or even against his restoration to the 
throne. But when I see it seriously proposed that England should 
replace Ismail as Khedive, I have no choice except to speak out. It 
is now eight years ago since in the pages of his Review I was enabled 
to give the true story of the causes which had led Ismail Pasha into 
his embarrassments, and which had brought ruin upon the country 
over which he ruled. Long and intimate acquaintance with Egypt 
of a later date has fully confirmed me in the conviction that the 
story I then told erred, if it erred at all, in understating the case 
against His Highness. I fully admit that in judging of Ismail as a 
man you must make great allowances. Few rulers have ever been 
exposed to such temptation, have been surrounded by such -evil 
advisers, or have been led astray to such an extent by their merits as 
well as by their failings. But in judging Ismail as a ruler you can 
make no such allowance. After all, it was his lavish extravagance, 
his greed of power, his hunger for appropriating to his own use the 
soil and the trade of Egypt, his love of intrigue and his passion for 
display which impoverished his country, destroyed the happiness and 
well-being of his people, and brought his dynasty to the verge of 
extinction. I may be told that Ismail has repented of his mis- 
doings and seen the error of his ways. My answeris that, in public 
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as in private life, the French proverb holds good, ‘Qui a bu boira.’ 
Give Ismail back his old power, and he will do with it again what he 
did before. The evidences of his having undergone a complete change 
of character are too slight to justify England in subjecting Egypt 
once more to the misery which he entailed upon her and upon her 
people. Nobody has written more strongly than I have done con- 
cerning the evils which our English policy, or want of policy, has 
entailed on Egypt. Still it is just never to lose sight of the fact that 
the deposition of Ismail and the rule of Tewfik as a protected prince, 
subject to British supervision, have very materially improved the con- 
dition of the fellaheen. The subject is too wide-a one to enter on 
here. Let me only quote one passage from Sir Evelyn Baring’s report 
of last January on the general situation of Egypt :-— 

When once the financial situation is regulated, all serious difficulties in connection 
with the government of Egypt proper will, I am convinced, disappear. 

Everything else is going on very fairly well. I have before me at this moment 
a Report from Mr. Willcocks, who is one of Colonel Moncrieff’s subordinates. 
‘From communications,’ he says, ‘ with village sheikhs, fellaheen, and agents of 
non-resident landholders, it is evident that the kharadji tax of 30s. per acre does 
not press at all heavily on the vast majority of the people. There may be some 
whose lands have deteriorated, and who, in consequence, find it hard to pay, but 
such I have not found. On the contrary, the ‘sheikhs and fellaheen declare that 
they are not only paying their taxes easily, but that they are paying off the debts 
contracted in Ismail Pasha’s time, when 3/. or 4/. per acre were extracted from 


them, 
‘If six or seven more years of the just collection of taxes which has character- 


ised Tewfik Pasha’s reign are continued, they hope to be free of almost the whole 
of their burdens.’ 

To restore Ismail, if it means anything at all, means the restoration 
of the state of things under which the fellaheen were taxed to the 
uttermost limit of their resources, and ground down with debt. 

My objection, however, to the restoration of Ismail is not based 
principally on the misery it might involve in its train. The strongest 
argument against the step in question is that, while it might do harm, it 
could not possibly do good. So long as we or any other European Power 
maintain our control over Egypt there is no room for astrong Khedive. 
An enormous deal of nonsense is talked about the personal authority 
of Ismail Pasha, and about the ease with which he would restore 
order to Egypt, supposing him to be ever replaced on the throne. 
Now, in as far as my experience goes, there is no country in the 
world where the personal authority of the ruler counts for so little as 
it does in Egypt. In the old days Ismail was all powerful in Egypt 
because his word was law ; because he had power to punish those 
who displeased him,-and to reward those who earned his favour. 
In one form or another, kourbash and backsheesh are the only two 
instruments of government in Egypt. Deprive a ruler of these 
instruments, and his power is gone, let his personal authority be 
what it may. What renders Tewfik’s rule feeble is not that he is 
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weak himself, but that he is powerless to punish his enemies or reward 
his friends. Put Ismail in Tewfik’s position, subject to the same re- 
strictions, and he will be as powerless as his son, and as unable to 
command obedience. Yet, solong as the English Protectorate en- 
dures, these restrictions must remain in force. We cannot allow a 
prince ruling under our protection, be he Tewfik, or Halim, or Ismail, 
to rule as an Oriental autocrat with the lives and liberties. and for- 
tunes of his subjects placed at his absolute disposal. Yet, unless he 
has this uncontrolled authority, the autocrat ceases to be feared, and 
can exert no influence which_the protecting Power does not already 
possess. 

There is one contingency, and one contingency alone, under which 
Ismail’s return might be possible. If England should make up her 
mind to abandon Egypt, the control of the country would, whether 
we like it or not, pass into the hands of a European Commission in 
which the influence of France would be paramount. Now such a Com- 
mission, being influenced, as they would be, mainly by financial con- 
siderations, would be anxious to have as little to do as possible with 
the internal administration of the country. They would be very much 
in the position of an absentee landlord of a West Indian estate : where 
the overseer was given to understand that, so long as the rents were 
duly remitted, and so long as order was maintained on the plantation, 
no questions would be asked as to the means by which the revenue of 
the estate was secured, the mode in which things were kept quiet, or 
the extent to which he filled his own pockets. This is the sort of 
understanding that might, and probably would, be arrived at between 
the reigning Khedive and the International Commission by which 
Egypt 1s to be governed in the future if our Government will only con- 
sent to quit the country ; and for carrying out such an arrangement 
Ismail possesses recommendations which Tewfik certainly does not. 
The influences, therefore, which are working in behalf of Ismail’s 
restoration are identical with those which are working against English 
ascendency in Egypt, and in favour of placing the country under an 
International Syndicate. Any number of pleas are put forward to 
obscure the truth, but the plain fact is that the men who talk about 
the necessity of restoring Ismail do so because they wish to oust Eng- 
land out of Egypt and to restore the reign of kourbash and back- 
sheesh in its integrity. If they do not mean this, it is because, like 
certain recent English apologists of Ismail, they do not understand 
the brief they have been instructed to hold, or do not know the facts 
of the case they have got to argue. 

Meanwhile the duty of England seems to me clear. Tewfik has 
behaved loyally towards us, and we are pledged to his support by 
every consideration of interest and duty. If England is to maintain 

a general supervision over the administration of Egypt, she can find 
no Khedive better fitted to follow her instructions than Tewfik Pasha. 
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His fortunes are identified with ours, and whenever England leaves 
Egypt his fall is imminent ; not from the fact that he is unpopular 
with his countrymen, but from the fact that he is viewed with dis- 
favour by foreign Powers as being the nominee of England. His sons 
are being brought up under English teachers and educated at English 
schools, and until they at any rate have reached the age to reign, no 
arrangement could work more satisfactorily for England and for 
Egypt than the continuance of the present Khedivate. 


Since the above lines were written, a Conservative Government 
has come into power. For reasons into which the limits of space 
preclude my entering, Egypt is almost the only field fon which the 
new Government can give proof of their power of constructive states- 
manship during the few months on which they can alone rely with 
certainty for their continuance in office. Between now and the 
general election it would be possible to make arrangements con- 
cerning Egypt which would secure the restoration of order and 
prosperity under a provisional Protectorate, in which England would 
play the part of the protecting power. By so doing a Conservative 
Ministry might do much to influence popular feeling in their favour, 
by showing that the interests of the Empire were safer under their 
own statesmanship than under that of the Liberals. Even if they failed 
to attain a majority at the coming election, they would leave behind 
them an achievement whose repute would stand them in good stead 
in the days to come. The opportunity is there if they only elect to 
seize it. But in order for any British Government, whether Conser- 
vative or Liberal, to be able to settle the Egyptian difficulty, it is 
essential they should look to facts, not to theories. Now the first of 
the facts connected with Egypt is that, if there is to be a Protectorate, 
the ruler must be a Khedive who will accept the position of a pro- 
tected prince; and for this purpose Tewfik Pasha is eminently quali- 
fied, both by his merits and demerits, his failings and his virtues. 


Epwarp DICcEyY. 
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THE WORK OF VICTOR HUGO. 


In the spring of 1616 the greatest Englishman of all time passed 
away with no public homage or notice, and the first tributes paid to 
his memory were prefixed to the miserably garbled and inaccurate 
edition of his works which was issued seven years later by a brace of 
players under patronage of a brace of peers. In the spring of 1885 
the greatest Frenchman of all time has passed gway amid such uni- 
versal anguish and passion of regret as never before accompanied the 
death of the greatest among poets. The contrast is of course not 
wholly due to the incalculable progress of humanity during the two 
hundred and sixty-nine years which divide the date of our mourning 
from the date of Shakespeare's death : nor even to the vast superiority 
of Frenchmen to Englishmen in the quality of generous, just, and 
reasonable gratitude for the very higheSt of all benefits that man can 
confer on mankind. For the greatest poet of this century has been 
more than such a force of indirect and gradual beneficence as every 
great writer must needs be. His spiritual service has been in its in- 
most essence, in its highest development, the service of a healer and 
a comforter, the work of a redeemer anda prophet. Above all other 
apostles who have brought us each the glad tidings of- his peculiar 
gospel, the free gifts of his special inspiration, has this one deserved 
to be called by the most beautiful and tender of all human titles—the 
son of consolation. His burning wrath and scorn unquenchable were 
fed with light and heat from the inexhaustible dayspring of his love 
—a fountain of everlasting and unconsuming fire. We know of no 
such great poet so good, of no such good man so great in genius: not 
though Milton and Shelley, our greatest lyric singer and our single 
epic poet, remain with us for signs and examples of devotion as heroic 
and self-sacrifice as pure. And therefore it is but simply reasonable 
that not those alone should mourn for him who have been reared and 
nurtured on the fruits of his creative spirit : that those also whom he 
wrought and fought for, but who knew him only as their champion 
and their friend—they that cannot even read him, but remember how 
he laboured in their cause, that their children might fare otherwise 
than they—should bear no unequal part in the burden of this infinite 
and worldwide sorrow. 

For us, who from childhood upwards have fostered and fortified 
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whatever of good was born in us—all capacity of spiritual work, all 
seed of human sympathy, all powers of hope and faith, all passions and 
aspirations found loyal to the service of duty and of love—with the 
bread of his deathless word and the wine of his immortal song, the 
one thing possible to do in this first hour of bitterness and stupefac- 
tion at the sense of a loss not possible yet to realize, is not to declaim 
his praise or parade our lamentation in modulated effects or efforts 
of panegyric or of dirge : itis to reckon up once more the standing 
account of our all but incalculable debt. A brief and simple sum- 
mary of his published works may probably lay before the student 
some points and some.details not generally familiar to the run of 
English readers : and I know not what better service might be done 
them than to bring into their sight such aspects of the most multi- 
form and many-sided genius that ever wrought in prose or verse as 
are least obvious and least notorious to the foreign world of letters. 
Poet, dramatist, novelist, historian, philosopher, and patriot, the 
spiritual sovereign of the nineteenth century was before all things 
and above all things a poet. Throughout all the various and ambi- 
tious attempts of his marvellous boyhood-—criticism, drama, satire, 
elegy, epigram, and romance—the dominant vein is poetic. His 
example will stand for ever as the crowning disproof of the doubtless 
more than plausible opinion that the most amazing precocity of 
power is a sign of ensuing impotence and premature decay. There 
was never a more brilliant boy than Victor Hugo: but there has 
never been agreater man. At any other than a time of mourning it 
might be neither unseasonable nor unprofitable to observe that the 
boy’s early verse, moulded on the models of the eighteenth century, 
is an arsenal of satire on revolutionary principles or notions which 
might suffice to furnish forth with more than their natural equipment 
of epigram a whole army of reactionary rhymesters and pamphleteers. 
But from the first, without knowing it, he was on the road to 
Damascus: if not to be struck down by sudden miracle, yet by no 
less inevitable a process to undergo a no less unquestionable conver- 
sion. At sixteen he wrote for a wager in the space of a fortnight the 
hivalrous and heroic story of Bug-/Jargal ; afterwards recast and 
reinformed with fresh vigour of vitality, when the author had attained 
he maturer age of twenty-three. His tenderness and manliness of 
spirit were here made nobly manifest : his originality and ardour of 
imagination, wild as yet and crude and violent, found vent two years 
ater in Han d'/slande. But no boyish work on record ever_shewed 
ore singular force of hand, more brilliant variety of power : though 
he author’s criticism ten years later admits that ‘il n’y a dans Han 
Islande qu'une chose sentie, l’amour du jeune homme ; qu’une 
hose observée, l’amourde la jeune fille.’ But as the work of a boy’s 
ancy or invention, touched here and there with genuine humour, 
error, and pathos, it is not less wonderful than are the author’s first 
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odes for ease and force and freshness and fluency of verse imbued 
with simple and sincere feeling, with cordial and candid faith. And 
in both these boyish stories the hand of a soldiet’s son, a child of the 
camp, reared in the lap of war and cradled in traditions of daring, is 
evident whenever an episode of martial adventure comes in among 
the more fantastic excursions of adolescent inventiveness. But it is 
in the ballads written between his twenty-second and his twenty- 
seventh year that Victor Hugo first showed himself, beyond all ques- 
tion and above all cavil, an original and a great poet. Za Chasse 
du Burgrave and Le Pas a’ Armes du Roi Jean would suffice of them- 
selves to establish that. The fire, the. music, the force, the tender- 
ness, the spirit of these glorious little poems must needs, one would 
think, impress even such readers as might be i impervious to the 
charm of their exquisitely vigorous and dexterous execution. It will 
of course, I should hope, be understood once for all that when I ven- 
ture to select for special mention any special poem of Hugo’s I do 
not dream of venturing to suggest that others are not or may not be 
fully as worthy of homage, or that anything of this incomparable mas- 
ter’s work will not requite our study or does not demand our admi- 
ration ; I do but take leave to indicate in passing some of those which 
have been to me especially fruitful of enduring delight, and still are 
cherished in consequence with a peculiar gratitude. 

At twenty-five the already celebrated lyric poet published his 
magnificent historic drama of Cromwell: a work sufficient of itself 
to establish the author’s fame for all ages in which poetry and thought, 
passion and humour, subtie truth of character, stately perfection of 
structure, facile force of dialogue and splendid eloquence of style, con- 
tinue to be admired and enjoyed. That the author has apparently 
confounded one earl of Rochester with another more famous bearer of 
the same title must not be allowed to interfere with the credit due 
to him for wide and various research. Any dullard can point the 
finger at a slip here and there in the history, a change or an error of 
detail or of date : it needs more care to appreciate the painstaking 
and ardent industry which has collected and fused together a great 
mass of historic and legendary material, the fervent energy of inspi- 
ration which has given life, order, and harmony to the vast and 
versatile design. As to the executive part of the poem, the least 
that can besaid by any competent judge of that matter is that Moliére 
was already equalled and Corneille was already excelled in their 
respective provinces of verse by the young conqueror whose rule was 
equal and imperial over every realm of song. The comic interludes 
or episodes of the second and third acts, so admirably welded into the 
structure or woven into the thread of the action, would suffice to prove 
this when collated with the seventeenth scene of the third act and 
the great speech of Cromwell in the fifth. The subtlety and variety 
of power displayed in the treatment of the chief character should be 
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evident alike to those who look only on the upright side of it and 
those who can see only its more oblique aspect. The Cromwell of 
Hugo is as far from the faultless monster of Carlyle’s creation and 
adoration as from the al] but unredeemed villain of royalist and 
Hibernian tradition : he is a great and terrible poetic figure, imbued 
throughout with active life and harmonized throughout by imagina- 
tive intuition : a patriot and a tyrant, a dissembler and a believer, a 
practical humourist and a national hero. 

The famous preface in which the batteries of pseudo-classic tradi- 
tion were stormed and shattered at a charge has itself long since 
become a classic. That the greatest poet was also the greatest prose- 
writer of his generation there could no longer be any doubt among 
men of any intelligence: but not even yet ws more than half the 
greatness of his multitudinous force revealed. Two years later, at 
the age of twenty-seven, he published the superb and entrancing 
Orientales : the most musical and many-coloured volume of verse 
that ever has glorified the language. From Le Feu du Ciel to Sara 
la Baigneuse, from the thunder-peals of exterminating judgment to 
the flute-notes of innocent girlish luxury in the sense of loveliness 
and life, the inexhaustible range of his triumph expands and 
culminates and extends. Shelley has left us no more exquisite and 
miraculous piece of lyrical craftsmanship than Zes Dyinns ; none 
perhaps so rich in variety of modulation, so perfect in rise and growth 
and relapse and reiterance of music. And here, like Shelley, was 
Hugo already the poet of freedom, a champion of the sacred right 
and the holy duty of resistance. The husk of a royalist education, 
the crust of reactionary misconceptions, had already begun to drop 
off : not yet a pure republican, he was now ripe to receive and to 
understand the doctrine of human right, the conception of the com- 
mon weal, as distinguished from imaginary duties and opposed to 
hereditary claims. 

The twenty-eighth year of his life, which was illuminated by the 
issue of these passionate and radiant poems, witnessed also the open- 
ing of his generous and lifelong campaign or crusade against the 
principle of capital punishment. With all possible reverence and 
all possible reluctance, but remembering that without perfect straight- 
forwardness and absolute sincerity I should be even unworthier than 
I am to speak of Victor Hugo at all, I must say that his reasoning 
on this subject seems to me insufficient and inconclusive: that his 
own radical principle, the absolute inviolability of human life, the 
absolute sinfulness of retributive bloodshedding, if not utterly illogical 
and untenable, is tenable or logical only on the ground assumed by 
those quaintest though not least pathetic among fanatics and heroes, 
the early disciples of George Fox. If a man tells you that super- 
natural revelation has forbiddenthim to take another man’s life under 
all and any circumstances, he is above or beyond Seneeaenen if he 

Von. XVIII.—No. ror. 
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says that self-defence is justifiable, and that righteous warfare isa 
patriotic duty, but that to exact from the very worst of murderers, a 
parricide or a poisoner, a Philip the Second or a Napoleon the Third, 
the payments of a life for a life—or even of one infamous existence 
for whole hecatombs of innocent lives—is an offence against civilisa- 
tion and a sin against humanity, I am not merely unable to accept 
but incompetent to understand his argument. We may most heartily 
agree with him that France is degraded by the guillotine, and that 
England is disgraced by the gallows, and yet our abhorrence of these 
barbarous and nauseous brutalities may not preclude us from feeling 
that a dealer (for example) in professional infanticide by starvation 
might very properly be subjected to vivisection without anzsthetics, 
and that all manly and womanly minds not distorted or distracted by 
prepossessions or assumptions might rationally and laudably rejoice 
in the prospect of this legal and equitable process. “ Thesenseless 
old law of retaliation’ (la wvieille et inepte loi du talion) is inept o 
senseless only when the application of it is false to the principle: 
when justice in theory becomes unjust in practice. Another stale 
old principle or proverb—‘ abusus non tollit usum ’-—suffices to con- 
fute some of the arguments—I am very far from saying, all—adduced 
or alleged by the ardent eloquence of Victor Hugo in his admirable 
masterpiece of terrible and pathetic invention, Ze dernier jour 
@’un condamné, and subsequently in the impressive little history 
of Claude Gueux, in the famous speech on behalf of Charles 
Hugo when impeached on a charge of insult to the laws in an 
article on the punishment of death, and in the fervent eloquence 
of his appeal on the case of a criminal executed in Guernsey, 
and of his protest addressed to Lord Palmerston against the horrible 
result of its rejection. That certain surviving methods of execw 
tion are execrable scandals to the country which maintains them, he 
has proved beyond all humane or reasonable question : and that all 
murderers are not alike inexcusable is no less indisputable a proposi- 
tion : but beyond these two points the most earnest and exuberant 
advocacy can advance nothing likely to convince any but those 
already converted to the principle that human life must never be 
taken in punishment of crime—that there are not criminals whose 
existence insults humanity, and cries aloud on justice for mercy’s 
very sake to cut it off. 

The next year (1830) is famous for ever beyond all others in the 
history of French literature : it was the year of Hernani, the date of 
liberation and transfiguration for the tragic stage of France. The 
battle which raged round the first acted play of Hugo’s and thé 
triumph which crowned the struggles of its champions, are not thes 
things written in toomany chronicles to be for the thousandth timt 
related here? And of its dramatic and poetic quality what praist 
could be uttered that must not before this have been repeated # 
least some myriads of times? But if there be any mortal to whom 
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the heroic scene of the portraits, the majestic and august monologue 
of Charles the Fifth at the tomb of Charles the Great, the terrible 
beauty, the vivid pathos, the bitter sweetness of the close, convey no 
sense of genius and utter no message of delight, we can only say that 
it would simply be natural, consistent, and proper for such a critic 
to recognize in Shakespeare a barbarian, and a Philistine in Milton. 

Nevertheless, if we are to obey the perhaps rather childish impulse 
of preference and selection among the highest works of the highest 
among poets, I will avow that to my personal instinct or apprehen- 
sion Marion de Lorme seems a yet more perfect and pathetic master- 
piece than even Hernani itself. The always generous and loyal 
Dumas placed it at the very head of his friend’s dramatic works. 
Written, as most readers (I presume) will remember, before its pre- 
decessor on the stage, it was prohibited on the insanely fatuous pre- 
text that the presentation of King Louis the Thirteenth was an in- 
direct affront to the majesty of King Charles the Tenth. After that 
luckless dotard had been driven off his throne, it was at once pro- 
posed to produce the hitherto interdicted play before an audience 
yet palpitating with the thrill of revolution and resentment. But 
the chivalrous loyalty of Victor Hugo refused to accept a facile and 
factitious triumph at the expense of an exiled old man, over the ruins 
of a shattered old cause. The play was not permitted by its author 
to enter till the spring of the following year on its inevitable course 
of glory. It is acurious and memorable fact that the most tender- 
hearted of all great poets had originally made the hero of this tragedy 
leave the heroine unforgiven for the momentary and reluctant relapse 
into shame by which she had endeavoured to repurchase his forfeited 
life ; and that Prosper Mérimée should have been the first, Marie 
Dorval the second, to reclaim a little mercy for the penitent. It is 
to their pleading ‘that we owe the sublime pathos of the final parting 
between Marion and Didier. 

In one point it seems to me that this immortal masterpiece may 
perhaps be reasonably placed, with Le Rot s’amuse and Ruy Bias, 
in triune supremacy at the head of Victor Hugo’s plays. The wide 
range of poetic abilities, the harmonious variety of congregated 
powers, displayed in these three great tragedies through almost in- 
finite variations of terror and pity and humour and sublime surprise, 
will seem to some readers, whose.reverence is no less grateful for other 
gifts of the same great hand, unequalled at least till the advent in 
his eighty-first year of Zorguemada. 

Victor Hugo was not yet thirty when all these triumphs lay be- 
hind him. In the twenty-ninth year of a life which would seem 
fabulous and incredible in the record of its achievements if divided 
by lapse of time from all possible proof of its possibility by the 
attestation.of dates and facts, he published in February oftre-Dame 
de Paris, in November, Les Feuilles d’ Automne: that the two 
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dreariest months of the year might not only ‘ smell April and May,’ 
but outshine July and August. The greatest of all tragic romances 
has a Grecian perfection of structure, with-a Gothic intensity of 
pathos. To attempt the praise of such a work would be only less 
idle than to refuse it. Terror and pity, with eternal fate for key- 
note to the strain of story, never struck deeper to men’s hearts 
through more faultless evolution of combining circumstance on the 
tragic stage of Athens. Louis the Eleventh has been painted by 
many famous hands, but Hugo’s presentation of him, as compared 
for example with Scott’s, is as a portrait by Velasquez to a portrait 
by Vandyke. The style was a new revelation of the supreme capa- 
cities of human speech : the touch of it on any subject of description 
or of passion is as the touch of the sun for penetrating irradiation 
and vivid evocation of life. 

From the Autumn Leaves to the Sees of the Twilight, and 
again from the Juner Voices to the Sunbeams and Shadows, the 
continuous jet of lyric song through a space of ten fertile years was 
so rich in serene and various beauty that the one thing notable ina 
flying review of its radiant course is the general equality of loveliness 
in form and colour, which is relieved and heightened at intervals by 
some especial example of a beauty more profound or more sublime. 
The first volume of the four, if I mistake not, won a more immediate 
and universal homage than the rest : its unsurpassed melody was so 
often the raiment of emotion which struck home to all hearts a sense 
of domestic tenderness too pure and sweet and simple for perfect 
expression by any less absolute and omnipotent lord of style, that it 
is no wonder if in many minds—many mothers’ minds especially— 
there should at once have sprung up an all but ineradicable conviction 
that no subsequent verse must be allowed to equal or excel the 
volume which contained such flowerlike jewels of song as the nine- 
teenth and twentieth of these unwithering and imperishable Zeazus. 
But no error possible to a rational creature could be more serious or 
more complete than the assumption of any inferiority in the volume 
containing the two glorious poems addressed to Admiral Canaris, the 
friend (may I be forgiven the filial vanity or egotism which impel 
me to record it ?) of the present writer’s father in his youth ; the two 
first in date of Hugo’s finest satires, the lines that scourge a back- 
biter and the lines that brand a traitor (the resonant and radiant 
indignation of the latter stands unsurpassed in the very Chdtiments 
themselves) ; the two most enchanting aubades or songs of sunrise 
that ever had outsung the birds and outsweetened the flowers of 
the dawn ; and—for here I can cite no more—the closing tribute 
of lines more bright than the lilies whose name they bear, offered 
by a husband’s love at the sweet still shrine of motherhood and 
wifehood. And in each of the two succeeding volumes there is 
among all their other things of price, a lyric which may even yet be 
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ranked with the highest subsequent work of its author for purity of 
perfection, for height and fulness of note, for music and movement 
and informing spirit of life. We ought to have in English, but I 
fear—or rather I am only too sure—we have not, a song in which the 
sound of the sea is rendered as in that translation of the trumpet- 
blast of the night-wind, with all its wails and pauses and fluctuations 
and returns, done for once into human speech and interpreted into 
spiritual sense for ever. For instinctive mastery of its means and 
absolute attainment of its end, for majesty of living music and 
fidelity of sensitive imagination, there is no lyric poem in any lan- 
guage more wonderful or more delightful. A yet sweeter and sadder 
and more magical sea-song there was yet to come years after—but 
only from the lips of an exile. Of the ballad—so to call it; if any 
term of definition may suffice—which stands out as a crowning 
splendour among Les Rayons et les Ombres, not even Hugo’s own 
eloquence, had it been the work (which is impossible) of any other 
great poet in all time, could have said anything adequate at all, 
Not even Coleridge and Shelley, the sole twin sovereigns of English 
lyric poetry, could have produced this little piece of lyric work by 
combination and by fusion of their gifts." The pathetic truthfulness 
and the simple manfulness of the mountain shepherd’s distraction 
and devotion might have been given in ruder phrase and tentative 
rendering by the nameless ballad-makers of the border: but here is 
a poem which unites something of the charm of Clerk Saunders 
and The Wifeof Usher's Weil with something of the magic of 
Christabel and the Ode tothe West Wind: a thing, no doubt, impos- 
sible ; but none the less obviously accomplished.’ 

The lyric work of these years would have been enough for the 
energy of another man, for the glory of another poet ;it was but a 

1 In the winter of the year which in spring had seen Les Rayons et les Omébres 
come forth to kindle and refresh the hearts of readers, Victor Hugo published an 
ode in the same key as those 70 the Column and To the Arch*of Triumph, on the 
return and reinterment of the dead Napoleon. Full of noble feeling and sonorous 
eloquence, the place of this poem in any collection of its author’s works is distigctly 
and unmistakably marked out by every quality it has and by every quality it wants. 
In style and in sentiment, in opinion and in rhythm, it is one with the national and 
political poems which had already been published by the author since the date of his 
Orientales : in other words, it is in every possible point utterly and absolutely unlike 
the poems long afterwards to be written by the author in exile. Its old place, there- 
fore, in all former editions,at the end of the volume containing the poems previously 
published in the same year, is obviously the only right one, and rationally the only 
one possible. By what inexplicab'e and inconceivable caprice it has been promoted 
to a place, in the so-called dition définitive, on the mighty roll of the Légende des 
Siécles, at the head of the fourth volume of that crowning work of modern times, I 
am hopelessly and helplessly at a loss to conjecture. But, at all risk of impeachment 
on a charge of unbecoming presumption, I must and do here enter my most earnest 
and strenuous protest against the claim of an.edition to be in any sense final and 
unalterable, which rejects from among the {Chdtiments the {poem on the death of 
Saint-Arnaud and admits into the Légende des Sidcles the poem on the reinterment 
of Napoleon. 
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part, it was (I had well-nigh said) the lesser part, of its author’s 
labours—if labour be not an improper term for the’ successive or 
simultaneous expressions or effusions of his indefatigable spirit. The 
year after MVotre-Dame de Paris and Les Feutlles d’ Automne ap- 
peared one of the great crowning tragedies of alltime, Ze Roi s’amuse. 
As the key-note of Marion de Lorme had been redemption by expia- 
tion, so the key-note of this play is expiation by retribution. The 
simplicity, originality and straightforwardness of the terrible means 
through which this austere conception is worked out would give 
moral and dramatic value to a work less rich in the tenderest and 
sublimest poetry, less imbued with the purest fire of pathetic passion. 
After the magnificent pleading of the Marquis de Nangis in the pre- 
ceding play, it must have seemed impossible that the poet should 
without a touch of repetition or reiterance be able again to confront 
a young king with an old servant, pour forth agaip. the denunciation 
and appeal of a breaking heart,clothe again the haughtiness of honour, 
the loyalty of grief, the sanctity of indignation, in words that shine 
like lightning and verses that thunder like the’sea. But/the veteran 
interceding fora nephew's life is a less tragic figure than he who 
comes to ask account for a daughter’s honour. Hugo never merely 
repeats himself : his miraculous fertility and force of utterance were 
not more indefatigable and inexhaustible than the fountains of thought 
and emotion which fed that eloquence with fire. 

Marion de Lorme had been prohibited by Charles ‘the Tenth for 
an imaginary reflection on Charles the Tenth; Ze Rot s’amuse was 
prohibited by Louis-Philippe the First—and last—for an imaginary 
reflection on Citizen Philippe Egalité. Victor Hugo vindicated his 
meaning and reclaimed his rights in a most eloquent, most manly, 
and most unanswerable speech before a tribunal which durst not and 
could not but refuse him justice. Early in the following year he 
brought out the first of his three tragedies in prose—in a prose which 
even the most loyal lovers of poetry, Théophile Gautier at their head, 
reg poltap asa on trial to be as good as verse. And assuredly it would 
be, if any prose ever could ; which yet I must confess that I for one 
can never really feel tobe possible. Lwucréce Borgia, the first-born 
of these three, is also the most perfect in structure as well as the most 
sublime in subject. The plots of all three are equally pire inventions 
of tragic fancy : Gernaro and Fabiano, the heroic son of the Borgia 
and the caitiff lover of the Tudor, are of course as utterly unknown to 
history as is the self-devotion of the actress Tisbe. It is more -im- 
portant to remark and more useful to remember that the mastery of 
terror and pity, the command of all passions and all powers that may 
subserve the purpose of tragedy, is equally triumphant and infallible 
in them all. Lueréce Borgia and Marie Tudor appeared respectively 
in February and’in November of'the year 1833: Angelo two years 
later ; and the year after this the exquisite and melodious libretto of 
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La Esmeralda, which should be carefully and lovingly studied by all 
who would appreciate the all but superhuman versatility and dexterity 
of metrical accomplishment which would have sufficed to make a 
lesser poet famous among his peers for ever, but may almost escape 
notice in the splendour of Victor Hugo’s other and sublimer qualities. 
In his thirty-seventh year all these blazed out once more together in 
the tragedy sometimes apparently rated as his master-work by judges 
whose verdict would on any such question be worthy at least of all 
considerate respect. No one that I knowof has ever been absurd 
enough tomake identity in tone of thought or feeling, in quality of 
spirit or of style, the ground for a comparison of Hugo with Shake- 
speare : they are of course as widely different as are their respective 
countries and their respective times ; but never since the death of 
Shakespeare had there been so perfect and harmonious a fusion of the 
highest comedy with the deepest tragedy as in the five many-voiced 
and many-coloured acts of Ruy Bias. 

At the age of forty Victor Hugo gave to the stage which for 
thirteen years had been glorified by his genius the last work he was 
ever to write for it. There may perhaps be other readers besides my- 
self who take even more delight in Zes -Burgraves than in some of 
the preceding plays which had been more regularin ‘action, more 
plausible in story, less open to the magnificent reproach of being too 
good for the stage—as the Hamlet which came finally from the re- 
casting hand of Shakespeare was‘found to be, in the judgment even 
of Shgkespeare’s fellows ;' too rich in lyric beauty, too superbin epic 
state. The previous year had seen the publication of the marvellously 
eloquent, copious, and vivid letters which gave to the world the im- 
pressions received by its greatest poet in a tour onthe Rhine made — 
five years earlier—that is, in the year of Ruy Blas. In this book, 
as Gautier at once observed, the inspiration of Zes Burgraves is evi- 
dently and easily traceable. Among numberless masterpieces of 
description, from which I have barely time toselect for mention the 
view of Bishop Hatto’s toWer by the appropriately Dantesque light 
of a furnace at midnight—not as better than others, but as an 
example of the magic by which the writer imbues and impregnates 
observation and recollection with feeling and with fancy—the most 
enchanting legend of enchantment ever written for children of all 
ages, and sweet and strange enough to have grown up among the 
fairy tales of the past whose only known auth6rsare the winds and 
suns of their various climates, lurks like a flower in a crevice of a 
crumbling fortress. The entrancing and haunting beauty of Régina’s 
words as she watches the departing swallows—words which it may 
seem that any one might have said, but to which none other could 
have given the accent and the effect that Hugoffhas thrown into the 
simple sound of them—was as surely derived, we cannot but think, 
from some such milder and brighter vision of the remembered Rhine- 
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land solitudes, as were the sublime and all but Aischylean impreca- 
tions of Guanhumara from the impression of their darker and more 
savage memories or landscapes. 

Two years before the appearance of Les Burgraves Victor Hugo 
had begun his long and glorious career as an orator by a speech 
of characteristically generous enthusiasm, delivered on his recep- 
tion into the Academy. The forgotten playwright and. versifier 
whom he succeeded ‘had been a professional if not a personal enemy : 
the one memorable thing about the man was his high-minded oppo- 
sition to the tyranny of Napoleon, his own personal friend before the 
epoch of that tyranny began: and this was the point at once seized 
and dwelt on by the orator in a tone of earnest and cordial respect. 
The fiery and rapturous eloquence with which at the same time he 
celebrated the martial triumphs of the empire gave ample proof that 
he was now, as his father had prophesied that his mother’s royalist 
boy would become when he grew to be a man, a convert to the views 
of that father, a distinguished though ill-requited soldier of the 
empire, and a faithful champion or mourner of its cause. The 
stage of Napoleonic hero-worship, single-minded and single-eyed if 
short-sighted and misdirected, through which Victor Hugo was still 
passing on towards the unseen prospect of a better faith, had been 
vividly illustrated and vehemently proclaimed in his letters on the 
Rhine, and was hereafter to be described with a fervent and pathetic 
fidelity in a famous chapter of Les Misérables. The same phase of 
patriotic prepossession inspired his no less generous tribute tp the 
not very radiant memory of Casimir Delavigne, to whom he paid like- 
wise the last and crowning honour of a funeral oration: an honour after- 
‘wards conferred on Frédéric Soulié, and far more deservedly bestowed 
on Honoré de Balzac. More generous his first political speech in the 
chamber of peers could not be, but there was more of reason and 
justice in its fruitless appeal for more than barren sympathy, for a 
moral though not mate ial intervention, on behalf of Poland in 1846. 
His second speech as a peer is an edifying commentary on the vulgar 
English view of his character as defective in all the practical and 
rational qualities of a politician, a statesman, or a patriot. The 
subject was the consolidation and defence of the French coast-line: 
a poet, of course, according to all reasonable tradition, if he ventured 
to open his unserviceable lips at all on such a grave matter of public 
business, ought to have remembered what was expected of him by 
the sagacity of blockheads,and carefully confined himself to the clouds, 
leaving facts to take care of themselves and ,proofs to hang floating 
in the air, while his vague and verbose declamation wandered at its 
own sweet will about and about the matter in hand, and never came 
close enough to grapple it. This, I regret to say, is exactly what the 
greatest poet of his age was inconsiderate enough to avoid, and most 
markedly to abstain from doing ; a course of conduct which can only 
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be attributed to his notorious and deplorable love of paradox. His 
speech, though not wanting in eloquence of a reserved and masculine 
order, was wholly occupied with sedate and business-like exposition 
of facts and suggestion of remedies, grounded on experience and study 
of the question, and resulting in a proposal at once scientific and 
direct for such research as might result if possible in an arrest of the 
double danger with which the coast was threatened by the advance of 
the Atlantic and the Channel, to a gradual obstruction of the great 
harbours, and by the withdrawal or subsidence of the Mediterranean 
from the sea-ports of the south; finally the orator urged upon his 
audience as a crowning necessity the creation of fresh harbours of 
refuge in dangerous and neglected parts of the coast ; insisting, with 
a simple and serious energy somewhat unlike the imaginary tone of 
the typical or traditional poet, on the homely fact that ninety-two 
ships had been lost on the same part of the coast within a space of 
seven years, which might have been saved by the existence of a 
harbour of refuge. To an Olympian or a Nephelococcygian intelligence 
such a paltry matter should have been even more indifferent than the 
claim of a family of exiles on the compassion of the country which 
had expelled them. To my own more ‘humble and homely under- 
standing it seems that there are not many more significant or memor- 
able facts on record in the history of our age than this: that Victor 
Hugo was the advocate whose pleading brought back to France the 
banished race of which the future representative was for upwards of 
twenty years to keep him in banishment from France. On the 
evening of the same day on which the house of peers had listened to 
his speech in behalf of the Bonaparte family, Louis-Philippe, having 
taken cognizance of it, expressed his intention to authorize the return 
of the brood whose chief was hereafter to pick the pockets of his 
children. In the first fortnight of the following year the future 
author of the terrible Vision of Dante saluted in words full of noble 
and fervent reverence the apostle of Italian resurrection and Italian 
unity in the radiant figure of Pope Pius the Ninth. When the next 
month’s revolution had flung Louis-Philippe from his throne, Victor 
Hugo declined to offer himself to the electors as a candidate for a 
seat in the assembly about to undertake the charge of framing a 
constitution for the commonwealth : but if summoned by his fellow- 
citizens to take his share of this task, he expressed himself ready to 
discharge the duty so imposed upon him with the disinterested self- 
devotion of which his whole future career was to give such continuous 
and such austere evidence. From the day on which sixty thousand 
voices summoned him to redeem this pledge, he never stinted nor 
slackened his efforts to fulfil the charge he had accepted in the closing 
words of a short, simple, and ¢1rnest address, in which he placed 
before his electors the contrasted likenesses of two different republics ; 
one, misnamed a commonweal, the ru'e of the red flag, of barbarism 
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and blindness, communism and proscription and revenge : the other a 
eommonweal indeed, in which all rights should be respected and no 
duties evaded or ignored ; a government of justice and mercy, of 
practicable principles and equitable freedom, of no iniquitous tradi- 
tions and no utopian aims. To establish this kind of commonwealth 
and prevent the resurrection of the other, Hugo, at the age of forty- 
six, professed himself ready to devote his life. The work of thirty- 
seven years is now before all men’s eyes for proof how well this 
promise has been kept. On dangerous questions of perverse or 
perverted socialism (June 20, 1848), on the freedom of the press, 
on the state of siege, its temporary necessity and its imminent abuse, 
on the encouragement of letters and the freedom of the stage, 
he spoke, in the course of a few months, with what seems to my 
poor understanding the most admirable good sense and temper- 
ance, the most perfect moderation and loyalty. I venture to 
dwell upon this division of Hugo’s life and labours, with as little 
wish of converting as I could have hoped to convert that large 
majority whose verdict has established as a law of nature the fact of 
the doctrine that ‘every poet is a fool’ when he meddles with 
practical politics; but not without a confidence grounded on no 
superficial study that the maintainers of this opinion, if they wish to 
cite in support of it the evidence supplied by Victor Hugo’s political 
career, will do well to persevere in the course which I will do them the 
justice to admit that—as far as I know—they have always hitherto 
adopted ; in other words, to assume the universal assent of all persons 
worth mentioning to the accuracy of this previous assumption, and 
dismiss with a quiet smile or an open sneer the impossible notion 
that any one but some single imbecile or eccentric can pretend to 
take seriously what seems to them ridiculous, or to think that 
ridiculous which to their wiser minds commends itself as serious. 
This beaten road of assumption, this well-worn highway of assertion, 
is a safe as well as a simple line of travel : and the practical person 
who keeps to it can well afford to dispense with argument as palpably 
superfluous, and with evidence as obviously impertinent. Should he 
so far forget that great principle of precaution as to diverge from it 
into the humble and homely course of investigation and comparison 
of theory with fact and probability with proof, his task may be some- 
what harder, and its result somewhat less than satisfactory. I would 
not advise any but an honest and candid believer in the theory which 
identifies genius with idiocy—which at all events would practically 
define one special form of genius as a note of general idiocy—to 
study the speeches (they are nine in number, including two brief and 
final replies to the personal attacks of one Montalembert, whose name 
used to be rather popular among a certain class of English journalists 
as that of a practical worshipper of their great god Compromise, and 
a professional enemy of all tyranny or villany that was not serviceable 
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and obsequious to his Church)—to study, I say, the speeches delivered 
by Victor Hugo in the Legislative Assembly during a space of exactly 
two years and eight days. The first of these speeches dealt with the 
question of what in England we call pauperism—with the possibility, 
the necessity, and the duty of its immediate relief and its ultimate 
removal : the second, with the infamous and inexpiable crime which 
diverted against the Roman republic an expedition sent out under 
the plea of protecting Rome against the atrocities of Austrian 
triumph. A double-faced and double-dealing law, which under the 
name or the mask of free education aimed at securing for clerical 
instruction a monopoly for public support and national encouragement, 
was exposed and denounced by Hugo in a speech which insisted no 
less earnestly and eloquently on the spiritual duty and the spiritual 
necessity of faith and hope than on the practical necessity and duty 
of vigilant resistance to priestly pretension, and vigilant exposure of 
ecclesiastical hypocrisy and reactionary intrigue. Against ‘the dry 
guillotine’ of imprisonment in a tropical climate added to trans- 
portation for political offences, the whole eloquence of a heart as great 
as his genius was poured forth in fervour of indignation and pity, of 
passion and reason combined. The next trick of the infamous game 
played by the conspirators against the commonwealth, who were now 
beginning to show their hand, was the mutilation of the suffrage. 
To this again Victor Hugo opposed the same steadfast front of 
earnest and rational resistance ; and yet again to the sidelong attack 
of the same political gang on the existing freedom of the press. A 
year and eight days elapsed before the delivery of his next and last 
great speech in the Assembly which he would fain have saved from 
the shame and ruin then hard at hand—the harvest of its own un- 
principled infatuation. The fruit of conspiracy, long manured with 
fraud and falsehood and all the furtive impurities of intrigue, was 
now ripe even to rottenness, and ready to fall into the hands already 
stretched towards it—into the lips yet open to protest that no one— 
the accuser himself must know it—that no one was dreaming of a 
second French empire. All that reason and indignation, eloquence 
and argument, loyalty and sincerity could do to save the common- 
wealth from destruction and the country from disgrace, was done: 
how utterly in vain is matter of history—of one among the darkest 
pages in the roll of its criminal records. The voice of truth and 
honour was roared and hooted down by the faction whose tactics 
would have discredited a den of less dishonest and more bare-faced 
thieves: the stroke of state was ready for striking ; and the orator’s 
next address was the utterance of an exile. 

There are not, even in the whole work of Victor Hugo, many 
pages of deeper and more pathetic interest than those which explain 
to us ‘ whatexile is.’ Each of the three prefaces to the three volumes 
of his Actes e¢ Paroles is rich in. living eloquence, in splendid 
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epigram and description, narrative and satire and study of men and 
things : but the second, it seems to me, would still be first in attrac- 
tion, if it had no’other claim than this, that it contains the record of 
the death of Captain Harvey. No reverence for innocent and heroic 
suffering, no abhorrence of triumphant and execrable crime, can 
impede or interfere with our sense of the incalculable profit, the 
measureless addition to his glory and our gain, resulting from Victor 
Hugo’s exile of nineteen years and nine months. Greater already 
than all other poets of his time put together, these years were to make 
him greater than any but the very greatest of all time. His first task 
was of course the discharge of a direct and practical duty ; the record 
or registration of the events he had just witnessed, the infliction on 
the principal agent in them of the simple and immediate chastise- 
ment consisting in the delineation of his character and the re- 
capitulation of his work. There would seem to be among modern 
Englishmen an impression—somewhat singular, it appears to me, in 
a race which professes to hold in special reverence a book so dependent 
for its arguments and its effects on a continuous appeal to conscience 
and emotion as the Bible—that the presence of passion, be it never 
so righteous, so rational, so inevitable by any one not ignoble or 
insane, implies the absence of reason; that such indignation as 
inflamed the lips of Elijah with prophecy, and armed the hand of 
Jesus with a scourge, is a sign—except of course in Palestine of old— 
that the person affected by this kind of moral excitement must needs 
be a lunatic of the sentimental if not rather of the criminal type. 
The main facts recorded in the pages of Mapoléon le Petit and 
LT’ Histoire d'un Crime are simple, flagrant, palpable, indisputable. 
The man who takes any other view of them than is expressed in these 
two books must be prepared to impugn and to confute the principle 
that perjury, robbery, and murder are crimes. But, we are told, the 
perpetual vehemence of incessant imprecation, the stormy insistence 
of unremitting obloquy, which accompanies every chapter, illuminates 
every page, underlines every sentence of the narrative, must needs 
impair the confidence of an impartial reader in the trustworthiness 
of a chronicle and a commentary written throughout as in characters 
of flaming fire. Englishmen are proud to prefer a more temperate, 
a more practical, a more sedate form of political or controversial 
eloquence. When I remember and consider certain examples of 
popular oratory and controversy now flagrant and flourishing among 
us, I am tempted to doubt the exact accuracy of this undoubtedly 
plausible proposition : but be that as it may, I must take leave to 
doubt yet more emphatically the implied conclusion that the best 
or the only good witness procurable on a question of right and wreng 
is one too impartial to feel enthusiasm or indignation ; that indif- 
ference alike to good and evil is the sign of perfect equity and trust- 
worthiness in a judge of moral or political questions ; that a man 
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who has witnessed a deliberate massacre of unarmed men, women, 
and children, if he be indiscreet enough to describe his experience 
in any tone but that of scientific or zsthetic serenity, forfeits the 
inherent right of a reasonable and an honourable man to command 
a respectful and attentive hearing from all honourable and reasonable 
men. 

But, valuable and precious as all such readers will always hold 
these two books of immediate and implacable history, they will not, 
I presume, be rated among the more important labours of their author’s 
literary life. No one who would know fully or would estimate aright 
the greatest genius born into the world in our nineteenth century 
can afford to pass them by with less than careful and sympathetic 
study ; for without moral sympathy no care will enable a student to 
form any but a trivial and a frivolous judgment on writings which 
make their primary appeal to the conscience—to the moral instinct 
and the moral intelligence of the reader. They may perhaps not 
improperly be classed, for historic or biographic interest, with the 
Littérature et Philosophie mélées which had been given to the world 
in 1834. From the crudest impressions of the boy to the ripest 
convictions of the man, one common quality informs and harmonizes 
every stage of thought, every phase of feeling, every change of 
spiritual outlook, which has left its mark on the writings of which 
that collection is composed ; the quality of a pure, a perfect, an 
intense and burning sincerity. Apart from this personal interest 
which informs them all, two at least are indispensable to any serious 
and thorough study of Hugo’s work: the fervent and reiterated 
intercession on behalf of the worse than neglected treasures of 
medizval architecture then delivered over for a prey to the claws of 
the destroyer and the paws of the restorer; the superb essay on 
Mirabeau, which remains as a landmark or a tidemark in the history 
of his opinions and the development of his powers. But the highest 
expression of these was not to be given in prose—not even in the 
prose of Victor Hugo. 

ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE, 


(Zo be concluded.) 
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A Love for the contemplation of living nature has existed amongst 
the most civilised nations in all ages, and amongst many nations 
which no one would call civilised. The prehistoric representations of 
the reindeer and the mammoth seem to speak to us of the existence 
of such a sentiment in very early times, and what is regarded as the 
oldest of our sacred books is replete with evidences of careful observa- 
tions of birds and beasts, as well as with references to phenomena of 
inanimate nature. The names of Aristotle, Albertus Magnus, and 
Humboldt stand out as representing an encyclopedic knowledge of 
and love for nature in classical, medizval, and modern times. Never- 
theless, such a love for nature, however delightful to those who felt it, 
and however indirectly influential on the welfare of populations and 
the general progress of men socially, could not be said to exercise any 
direct, plainly visible influence on the social and political condition 
of the world. It isothérwise now. Biology, the science which treats 
of living organism—the natural history, that is, of animals and plants 
—a science which was once little more than an affair of taste, has now 
become a power, and its direct bearing on the happiness of human life 
is generally recognised. It is possible that in a cell of some remote 
Carthusian monastery which has hitherto escaped the destroying hand 
of revolution there may yet linger an aged monk who dreams that 
the study of animals and plants is still but an amusement,for the 

‘ingenious,’ over and above some practical utility it may have ‘for the 
practitioner of medicine. But no man who has any real acquaintance 
with the world and its ways can now be ignorant that biology has 
passed from the laboratories of men of science, through the boudoirs 
of fashion, to the cabinets of Ministers and to popular platforms, there 
to exercise a direct influence on the government of States and the 
prosperity of Churches, an influence which the progress of democracy 
is likely to accelerate and to augment. 

That this is no exaggerated statement of the facts is witnessed 
for by the words of men whose positions and antecedents afford a 
sufficient guarantee that they are not likely to overstate the claims 
of physical science or to favour its prospects unduly to the detriment 
of anterior agencies and organisations. 
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Thus the Rev. Dr. Barry, a distinguished Catholic writer and 
former Professor of Divinity, has published * the following noteworthy 
statements: ‘It is an undeniable fact that a priesthood of physical 
science now exists and has superseded, or is threatening to supersede, 
all other priesthoods ; .. . and the multitude . . . is now feeling, not 
vaguely, but with a fast-growing consciousness, that the last word 
rests neither with priests nor philosophers, but with the profession of 
physics, or, as it is loosely termed, with science.’ If such is indeed 
the case—and my own experience strongly confirms the Rev. Dr. 
Barry’s affirmation—then it is plainly high time that any clergy 
which would retain its influence should not only understand some- 
what of biology, but be able to point out some recognised experts in 
that science amongst its members. Dr. Barry recognises this need, 
and says* that the clergy would not have come to occupy the less 
influential position they now do, had not Christian teachers betrayed 
their trust. ‘We are now,’ he continues, ‘in no small measure 
reaping the reward of our disdain of the “ things that are made,” to 
which St. Paul directed his gaze and that of his disciples when he 
would demonstrate the invisible things of God.’ He also forcibly 
points out that ‘a high authority in -Rome, Father Palmieri, has 
remarked, with as much truth as point, in his /nstitutes of Philosophy, 
that one of the greatest calamities of the last three centuries has been 
the neglect of the study of physical science by orthodox Christians.’ 

But a voice which Catholics must regard as of all but the highest 
authority has recently issued from Rome, recommending to the clergy 
in no hesitating or doubtful terms the cultivation of science. That 
estimable and learned Benedictine, Cardinal Pitra, has published * an 
eloquent letter in the same sense. Therein he says :— 

It is good that the clergy, who have in their theology the key to all sciences, 
should neglect none of them, and we oughfalso to have our specialists. .. . It is 
important that, with a rich store of the science of the sanctuary, the clergy should 
not be strangers to that other knowledge of which the world is — . . . There 
is in these studies, which are dry at first sight, pure and healthy delight, which 
grows towards enthusiasm in the measure in which one cultivates with persever- 
ance the at first thorny field. It is well that the young clergy should consecrate 
their leisure and spare energies to these labours. 


What makes this letter of even more value than its own intrinsic 
merit, is the obvious reflection that it-would not have been published 
without the tacit approval of the learned Pontiff now ruling over 
the Catholic Church—a Pontiff who himself uttered the following 
memorable words in favour of the most scrupulous truthfulness and 
painstaking accuracy in the pursuit of historical science :— 


* In a very admirable article entitled ‘The Battle of Theism,’ which appeared 
in the Dubin Review for October 1884, p. 274. This article well deserves perusal 
by men of science, no less than by theologians. 

* Loc. cit, pp. 275-287. 
* In the April number of a new series of a periodical called Cosmos, 
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It is hard to conceive how much harm may be done by a study of history 
devoted to party ends. . . . For it becomes not the guide of life, nor the light of 
truth, but the accomplice of vices and the agent of destruction. . . . Men are 
needed who will set themselves to write with the intention and aim of making 
known the tfuth in all fulness and strength. . . . The first law of history is to 
dread uttering falsehood ; the next is not to fear stating the truth ; lastly, that the 
historian’s writings should be open to no suspicion of partiality or animosity.— 
Letter of Leo XIII, dated the 18th of August, 1883. 


The aim of the first contributions which I had the honor to make 
to this Review—that is, to the Review which, with another title, 
was published under the*same editorial care, was to show the com- 
patibility which I believed, and believe, to exist between the most 
advanced science and the most orthodox Christianity. As a faithful 
student of that science which from my earliest years has had an in- 
superable attraction for me, I have ever been careful to abate no jot 
or tittle of the just claims of Biology. As a loyal son of the Catholic 
Church, I have been no less careful not to put forward one statement 
in the interests of conciliation which had not received the sanction 
of well-known and universally esteemed experts in theology. Having 
thus ventured to assume the responsible position of such a peace- 
maker upon certain very definite grounds, I should feel bound in 
honour and honesty to withdraw my apology and confess myself to 
have been mistaken if through new scientific discoveries, or fresh 
dogmatic decisions, those grounds ceased in my opinion to be capable 
of sustaining my argument. No man can be either truly scientific 
or truly religious who does not set truth pure and simple above every 
other consideration, whatever it may be. 

Now since the publication of the article above referred to, certain 
more or less authoritative statements have been made in a sense 
hostile to my own views, which. seem to demand some notice at my 
hands, as, if they were well founded and if the Catholic Church were 
really committed to such statements, then I should, however unin- 
tentionally, have been guilty of misleading readers who had accepted 
my statements as valid. 

A very remarkable article‘ by the Rev. Jeremiah Murphy has 
been recently published in an ecclesiastical periodical, which, I 
am told, is regarded as having much weight and importance. There- 
in that gentleman does me the honour to criticise my viéws as to 
evolution in general, and as to"the evolution of man’s body in par- 
ticular. I have to thank him for the courteous way in which he 
expresses himself in my regard, but he none the less condemns most 
uncompromisingly all those points the possibility if not the pro- 
bability of which I specially desired to establish. Thus he alto- 
gether denies that Catholics are free to hold the doctrine that the 


* Entitled ‘ Evolution and Faith.’ It appeared in the Jrish Ecclesiastical Record 
for December 1884, pp. 756-767. 
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body of the first man was naturally evolved by the same ordinary 
secondary laws which have (in the judgment of everyone competent 
to offer an opinion on the subject) evolved the bodies of his fellow- 
animals. 

He tells us that® 


in testing the orthodoxy of this theory there is, happily, no need to discuss orchids 
and troglodytes, or the various families of the Lemuride....We can apply to it 
the unerring rule, ‘quod semper, ubique, &c.’; and if; tested by this rule, Mr. 
Mivart’s theory be found wanting, then his scientific speculations must be unsound, 
....We may not be able to point to a solemn definition. . . .but this is byno means 
necessary. For if the immediate formation of the bodies of our first parents be 
asserted by the voice of the ordinary miagisterium of the Church, then are we as 
strictly bound to believe it as if it had been defined by a General Council, or by a 
Pope teaching ex cathedra. 


He then refers to the constitution “Dei Filius’ of the Vatican 
Council, to Pius the Ninth’s letter to the Archbishop of Munich, and 
to the twenty-second proposition of the Syllabus, and continues : 


Now the theologians and teachers of the Catholic Church assert with the most 
extraordinary unanimaty the immediate formation of the bodies of our first parents, 
and such unanimous teaching is, according to the Vatican Council and Pius the 
Ninth, obligatory upon us, and consequently we are not free to hold the evolution 
theory even with reference to the body of the first man. 

So direct, so precise, so circumstantial is the Scriptural account of man’s crea- 
tion, that, if the evolution theory were true, the sacred writers, if they intended to 
deceive us, could not have chosen language better calculated to effect that end : 
‘And the Lord God formed man out of the slime of the earth’ (Genesis). ‘Thy 
hands have made me and fashioned me’ (Job). Now the ordinary meaning of such 
texts (and they are very numerous) is unquestionably the immediate formation by 
God of the bodies of Adam and Eve. And on this ordinary meaning we can insist, 
unless the evolutionists show that there is sufficient reason for departing from it. 
This they have not done; and consequently the prima facie Scriptural view of man’s 
creation need not be abandoned.°® 


Mr. Murphy cites a variety of theologians, ancient and modern, 
against me. Amongst them, one named ‘Punch,’ a distinguished 
Irish theologian ; also Perrone, Ubaldi, Mazzella, Lamy, and Jung- 
man of Louvain, the two latter being said to ‘hold that the applica- 
tion of the evolution theory even to plants and animals mentioned in 
Genesis is incompatible with the true meaning of the text.’ 

He further says :— 

Are we then to abandon the faith of all past ages for the dreamings of a few 
would-be philosophers of the present day who are blinded by excessive light? Are 
we to bend and strain Revelation to suit the speculations of even well-meaning men? 
The Catholic Church welcomes, every fresh accession of knowledge; she blesses 


and honours the votaries and promoters of real science; but she reminds them, in 
the language of Pius the Ninth,” that in their search for knowledge Revelation must 


5 ‘Evolution and Faith,’ pp. 760, 761, and 765-767. 

* Surely because a thing ‘ eed not be abandoned,’ it does not follow that others 
should be forbidden to abandon it. 

7 In"his 1863 letter to;the Archbishop of Munich. 
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be their guiding star. The Church has seen many enemies, has witnessed many 
revolutions, has braved many storms; and wherever science, falsely so called, clashes 
with her deposit of faith, she greets it with bold, defiant front. She does not tol- 
erate it, nor does she fear it. And from the issue of such conflicts in the past we 
can well infer what shall be the issue of any such in the future. When many of 
the biological speculations of our time will have gone down into the grave in which 
Gnosticism lies mouldering, forgotten, the Church of God will be what-she has ever 
been since her foundation, the sole faithful, fearless witness, teacher, and guardian 
of all revealed truth. That some of the advocates of evolution mean well to the 
Church is quite certain ; but the adoption of this theory by Catholics is ‘a new 
fashion of an old sin.’ It isan instance of a tendency that is becoming too com- 
mon—that of minimising Catholic doctrine ; of diluting it, so as to suit the tactics 
ef a class of persons from whom the Church has nothing to expect and nothing to 


fear.® 


My own statements he expressly and emphatically contradicts, 
saying:’ ‘ Nowin the face of this consensus of Catholic teaching, 
what becomes of the boasted ‘orthodoxy’ of the evolution theory ? 
What becomes of the assertion, ‘that the strictest Ultramontane 
Catholics are perfectly free to hold the doctrine of evolution’? re- 
ferring to words of mine which were first addressed to the readers of 
this Review."° Thus addressed, I feel that as an honest man anxious 
not even passively to minister to untruth, I have no choice but to 
accept Mr. Murphy’s challenge, and, after carefully weighing his 
words and my own, to publicly retract or reaffirm my position ac- 
cording to the value I believe due to his denunciations. 

For his denunciations have a very formidable Sound, and the 
words of the various authorities referred to by him would have to be 
respectfully considered seriatim, were it not for a certain ‘ previous 
question.’ 

As the matter stands, however, I have not even the smallest 
intention of considering them, of disputing the aptness of Mr. 
Murphy’s quotations, or questioning his accuracy as to the meanings 
he assigns to the authorities on whom he relies. Neither will I seek 
to controvert the justice of his deductions from the principles he 
lays down, and still less will I retract what I have advanced. I will 
do none of these things, because I think that his premisses and prin- 
ciples are demonstrably false, and that his judgments, therefore, need 
be of no concern whatever to those persons who, in addition to 
scientific knowledge possess some acquaintance with the history of 
the seventeenth century. I will do my best to show that such is the 
case, not only because I feel I owe such a demonstration to any 
persons who may have been influenced by my former publications, 
but also, because, if unrefuted, Mr. Murphy may obtain the, by him 
certainly, most undesired success of persuading some lovers of nature 


8 As if the prospect of either might be an adequate motive for modifying a doc- 
trine irrespective of its truth or falsehood ! 

® Loc. cit. p. 765. 

0 Though fhe refers to them as given in my Lessons from Nature, p. 430. 
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that there is an incompatibility between biological science and 
Christian dogma, and that Church membership, therefore, is no longer 
a possibility for them, But, in fact, the position assumed by Mr. 
Murphy is one only too familiar to us, and familiarity with it has 
not bred esteem for it. He has, indeed, but ranged himself amongst 
the ever-recurring band of obstructives who always turn out to have 
been in the wrong: amongst such as in the first age of the Church 
upheld the belief in a speedy end to the world; who afterwards 
denied the existence of antipodes ; who, later, opposed the liberalism 
of St. Thomas Aquinas and the other advocates of Aristotle ; who 
subsequently declared that to affirm the earth’s motion and the sun’s 
stability was heresy ; and who denounced as usurers the individuals 
who timidly began to develop the great modern system of finance 
and commercial credit. Such objections as his were brought forward 
again and again to oppose the promulgators of all the truths or 
economical improvements which such narrow-minded obstructives 
decried or impeded. 

And here some of those persons who were ever opposed to such 
apologies as mine may not unreasonably exclaim, ‘ And these ecclesi- 
astical obstructives have spoken with an authority which all true and 
consistent Catholics are bound to respect, and therefore there is after 
all a radical and insuperable antagonism between science and the 
Church!’ At the risk, however, of being thought to deal in paradox, 
I reply that, as circumstances have turned out, it is the very distinct- 
ness and authority with which scientific truths have been condemned 
which make secure, beyond all possibility of question, the complete 
scientific freedom of sincere Catholics who are logical and will not 
shut their eyes to God’s teaching through the history of His Church. 
That such is the case I will shortly endeavour to make plain. Before 
doing so, however, I would say a few words to those who may feel im- 
patient at being called upon to consider such a question at all, and 
who think that it can be a matter of no consequence to them, or to the 
progress of the world, what Catholics may or may not hold to be in- 
cumbent to their acceptance and belief. I would ask such persons 
to bear in mind how large is the number of most estimable men 
and women who still bow down their consciences before that great 
ecclesiastical tribunal whose President rules from the Vatican, and to 
reflect that it must be a gain to science, and therefore to the welfare 
and progress of mankind, if such men and women can be made aware 
that the most scrupulous loyalty to their religion is perfectly com- 
patible with the freest speculation and most untrammelled advance in 
every field of science without exception. 

For science tends to suffer from a mistake as to this matter. I 
know a priest now living (much esteemed, and who often teaches 
from a London pulpit) who lately avowed his belief that the sun and 
the whole sidereal heavens do actually revolve round the earth every 
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twenty-four hours ; adding that he believed this because he considered 
that the Church was committed to that view by its decision with 
respect,to Galileo. I also knew another very excellent priest, for a 
time the head of a college, who exclaimed to me, ‘ How glorious it 
would be if it should turn out after all that the sun did move round 
the earth, and that the Church had therefore been all this time in 
the right about the matter!’ The influences of such convictions not 
only on the minds of those who possess them, but also on those subject 
to their authority, must tend to produce a distaste for physical science, 
and must every now and then divert some probably fruitful mind 
from following scientific pursuits; while, on the other hand, the 
influence of such priests as Father Secchi, Father Perry, F.R.S., 
Father David, Father Hahn, Father Klein, F.L.S., the Rev. Dr. Barry, 
the Rev. Robert F. Clarke, F.L.S., the Rev. Gordon Thompson, and 
many more that I could name, would tend to promote a love for 
physical science, and to direct towards that field of ever-fruitful 
labour, minds which but for such influence might have been directed 
to commercial pursuits. 

Thus not only religion, but science, would have suffered if the 
conviction of their scientific freedom was not felt by Catholics. For 
eminent biologists, at the same time sincere Catholic laymen, were 
till lately, or are still, living amongst us, such as John Muller, 
Schwan (the originator of the great ‘cell’ theory), J. Andrew Wagner, 
Delpino, Van Beneden, and Gaudry. There are also to my knowledge 
Catholics,both laymen and ecclesiastics,whose names are not generally 
known, but who are devoted to the pursuit not only of physical but 
of biological science. It seems, therefore, plainly to the advantage 
of science in the future, as well as in the past, that no needless 
supposition opposed to the perfect intellectual freedom of Catholics 
should be permitted to subsist. 

That such perfect intellectual freedom does exist can, I think, 
be unanswerably demonstrated by a careful consideration of the 
memorable conflict between science and ecclesiastical authority in the 
past. That conflict was in many respects similar to the contest 
which now exists between the teaching of the most competent 
biologists on the one hand, and that of such theologians as the 
Rev. Jeremiah Murphy and his allies, together with the cloud of 
witnesses and authorities he quotes, on the other. 

For a most instructive parallelism exists between the opposition 
of our present ecclesiastical obstructives to evolution, and that 
offered by their predecessors to Copernicanism, although no authori- 
tative declarations against evolution can be cited which are nearly 
so strong as those which could be brought forward against the views 
of Galileo by his opponents. I would refer my readers to a very 
remarkable and able work by the Rev. W. W. Roberts, which 
has just been published by Messrs. Parker and Co. Therein he 
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points out the incompleteness and consequent error of the article on 
Galileo in that generally most excellent work, the Catholic Dictionary, 
and proves how utterly untenable are the views which were pro- 
pounded and the position taken up by the late Dr. Ward, in the 
Dublin Review, with respect to Galileo. The following quotations 
are from the recently published work here referred to :— 

In the year 1615, Cardinal Bellarmine, writing to Father Foscarini, 
the Carmelite, said :— 
=You are aware that the Council of Trent forbids us to interpret Scripture in a 
sense opposed to the consent of the Holy Fathers ; and if your paternity will read, 
I do not say only the Holy Fathers, but also modern commentators on Genesis, the 
Psalms, Ecclesiastes, Josue, you will find that they all adhere to the literal expo- 
sition that the sun is in the heaven, and revolves round the earth with very great 
velocity, and that the earth is very far from the heaven, and remains immovable in 
the centre of the universe. Consider with yourself as a man of prudence whether 
thefChurch can permit Scripture to be interpreted in a sense opposed to the mind 
of the Holy Fathers and all modern commentators. 


In 1616 the Sacred Congregation of the Index made, as everyone 
knows, a solemn decree about ‘that false Pythagorean doctrine, 
altogether opposed to the divine Scripture, on the mobility of the earth 
and the immobility of the sun,’ by which the works of Copernicus 
and others were placed on the Index. But there is much more of 
ecclesiastical authority than this against that Copernicanism which 
everyone now accepts as a demonstrated truth of science. By order 
of Pope Urban the Eighth, the Inquisition formally promulgated 
certain statements for the express purpose that Catholic men of 
science might be informed what they were to hold on this subject. 
These statements were as follows :— 

That the sun is the centre of the universe and immovable from its place is 
absurd, philosophically false, and formally heretical, because it is expressly contrary 
to Holy Scripture. 

That the earth is not the centre of the universe nor immovable, but that it 
moves and also has diurnal motion, is absurd, philosophically false, and, theo- 
logically considered, is at least erroneous in faith. 


In the sentence pronounced on Galileo by the Inquisition we read:— 


Invoking the most Holy Name of our Lord Jesus Christ and that of His most 
glorious mother Mary ever Virgin, by this our definitive sentence we say, pronounce, 
judge, and declare that you, the said Galileo, on account of the things proved 

ainst you by documentary evidence, and which have been confessed by you as 
aforesaid, .have rendered yourself to this Holy Office vehemently suspected of 
heresy—that is, of having believed and held a doctrine which is false and contrary 
to the sacred and divine Scriptures—to wit, that the sun is in the centre of the 
world, and that it does not move from east to west, and that the earth moves and 
is not the centre‘of the universe ; and that an opinion can be held and defended as 
probable after it has been declared and defined to be contrary to Holy Scripture. 


Galileo himself was compelled to say, ‘ With a sincere heart and 
faith unfeigned, I abjure, curse, and detest the above-named errors 
and heresies.’ 
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Finally, Pope Alexander the Seventh, in 1664, by his bull, 
Speculateres Domus Israel, confirmed and approved the prohibitions 
contained in the former decrees of the Congregation of the Index, 
whicb had been pubiished in 1616." 

Now it is just possible that some thoughtless objector may say 
that when authority declared Galileo’s opinions to be contrary to 
Scripture and the unanimous consent of the Fathers, all that was 
meant was that they contradicted the /e/ter, and not necessarily the 
spirit of Scripture and the Fathers. But it is as clear as daylight 
that no Papal or other authority was needed to declare that contra- 
diction as regards the /e¢fer. That was conceded on both sides. It 
was Scripture regarded as the ‘ word of God’ which was in question, 
otherwise how could contradicting it be heresy? Galileo was sus- 
pected of holding the Copernican theory, and therefore of heresy. . ‘I 
am,’ he was made to say, ‘suspected of Aeresy, that is, that I hold 
that the earth moves and that the sun does not;’ and, to make the 
matter quite clear in the ‘monition,’ it was expressly stated that 
Copernicus was suspended because his principles were contrary to 
Scripture and its true and Catholic interpretation. 

Another objector may urge that the decision was on a matter 
outside those subjects as to which infallibility has been given to su- 
preme ecclesiastical authority—outside, that is, the depositum fidet— 
and that it concerned a matter of science, not of ‘faith and morals.’ 
But this, again, may be replied to very shortly. For when a judge 
decides a point, he, ipso facto, decides that it is within his province 
to judge concerning it. What is or is not within the supreme 
authority’s province to decide must be known to that authority. An 
infallible authority must know the limits of its revealed message. 
If authority can make a mistake in determining its own limits, it 
may make a mistake in a matter of faith. 

Now, what is the upshot of these twin condemnations of the seven- 
teenth and of the nineteenth centuries, and these parallel repudiations 
by ecclesiastical authorities of the teachings of science? What is 
their bearing on the duties of Catholic men of science generally— 
whether they be students of astronomy, geology, biology, history, or 
Biblical criticism? Significant, indeed, is that upshot, and most 
important that bearing. 

I have often heard it exclaimed, ‘How providential was that 
Divine influence which guarded the Pope from addressing to the 
universal Church any decree formally excommunicating all adherents 
of Copernicanism thenceforth for all time !’ 

Viewing these events, however, in the light of our present know- 
ledge, Catholics may far more thankfully exclaim : ‘How providential 


4 This fact has been discovered and published for the first time by the Reve W. 
W. Roberts. (See his work before referred to.) 
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was that ‘ Divine permission by which such ecclesiastical authorities 
were allowed to fall into such egregious errors !’ 

But what was the real nature of these errors? It has often been 
audaciously affirmed that Galileo was condemned for proposing an 
unorthodox interpretation of Scripture, and that authority made no 
judgment concerning physics, and took no aetion which impeded the 
development of science. 

But the exact contrary to this is the very truth. Ecclesiastical 
authority did give a judgment directly affecting physics, and which 
impeded scientific progress. It went therefore u/tra vires, but it 
did much more than that. It founded its erroneous decree affecting 
physical science, which was zof its own province, upon an erroneous 
judgment about the meaning of Scripture,” which was universally 
supposed Zo de its own province. In this important matter it was 
the man of science that was right and ecclesiastical authority that 
was wrong. The latter sought to impose, and more or less succeeded in 
imposing, an erroneous belief as to God’s word, from which erroneous 
belief science has delivered us. It is true that all opposition to 
Copernicanism has now ceased, but authority has not yet confessed 
and apologised for its mistaken action with respect to Galileo and 
Copernicus.” Catholics, however, have now much cause to be thank- 
ful for such acts, however much they may be inclined to reprobate 
them ; for it is those very acts, seen in the light of subsequent 
history, which have relieved them at once and forever from a 
burden which would, but for such relief, be intolerable. 

The men of science were indeed contented with respectfully dis- 
regarding Scriptural expressions, seeing that some or them in their 
literal sense were as inconsistent with the physics of St. Thomas as 
with the physics of Galileo, and they therefore regarded such ex- 
pressions as unimportant to religion. But it was ecclesiastics who 
would not be content with this, but who insisted that they were 
important to religion, and believed they were themselves divinely 
commissioned to declare their true meaning, which they therefore 
attempted to fix. By this course of action they have succeeded in 
demonstrating not only our freedom with respect to such passages of 
Scripture, but also, what they little deemed of, our freedom, as good 
Catholics, with respect to ecclesiastical decrees also. The moderation 
of Galileo and his good sense are indeed remarkable, considering the 


19 Strange to say, this pregnant fact was never called attention to before the 
publication of the Rev. W. W. Roberts’s study of the question. 

8 The wrong that Copernicus suffered was not in his lifetime, the condemnation 
by Rome of his opinions being occasioned by the condemnation of those of his illus- 
trious scientific successor. As to Galileo, both his right to make a will and of burial 
in consecrated ground were disputed, and Pope Urban interfered to prevent the erec- 
tion of a monument to him (for which much money had been subscribed) in Santa 
Croce at Florence. His body was therefore buried in an obscure corner, and his 
‘Monument was not erected till a century later. 
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era in which he lived. In his letter to Christina, the Grand Duchess 
of Tuscany, he says (I give Mr. Drinkwater’s translation) :— 


I am inclined to believe that the intention of the sacred Scriptures is to give 
mankind the information necessary for their salvation, and which, surpassing all 
human knowledge,‘can by no other means be accredited than by the mouth of the 
Holy Spirit. But I do not@hold it necessary to believe that the same God who has 
endowed us with senses, with speech and intellect, intended that we should neglect 
the use of these, and seek by other means for knowledge which they are sufficient 
to procure us ; especially in a science like astronomy, of which so little notice is 
taken in the Scriptures, that none of the planets except the Sun and Moon, and once 
or twice only Venus, under the name of Lucifer, are so much as named there. 
This, therefore, being granted, methinks that in the discussion of natural problems 
we ought not to begin at the authority of texts of Scripture, but at sensible and 
necessary demonstrations ; for, from the Divine word the sacred Scripture and 
nature did both alike proceed, and I conceive that, concerning natural effects, that 
which either sensible experience sets before our eyes, or necessary demonstrations 
do prove unto us, ought not upon any account to be called into question, much less 
condemned, upon the testimony of Scriptural texts, which may under their words 
couch senses seemingly contrary thereto. 

Again, to command the very professors of astronomy that they of themselves 
see to the confuting of their own observations and demonstrations is to enjoin a 
thing beyond all possibility of doing, for it is not only to command them not to 
see that which they do see, and not to understand that which they do understand, 
but it is to order them to seek for and to find the contrary of that which they 
happen to meet with. I would entreat these wise and prudent Fathers that they 
would with all diligence consider the difference that is between opinionative and 
demonstrative doctrines ; to the end that, well weighing in their minds with what 
force necessary inferences urge us, they might the better assure themselves that it 
is not in the power of the professors of demonstrative sciences to change their 
opinions at pleasure, and adopt first one side and then another ; and that there is 
great difference between commanding a mathematician or a philosopher and the 
disposing of a lawyer or a merchant; and that the demonstrated conclusions 
touching the things of nature and ofthe ‘heavens cannot be changed with the same 
facility as the opinions are touching fwhat is lawful or not in the contract, bargain, 
or bill of exchange. Therefore, first let these men apply themselves to examine the 
arguments of Copernicus and others, and leave the condemning of them as erroneous 
and heretical to whom it belongeth ; yet let them not hope to find such rash and 
precipitous determinations in the wary and holy Fathers, or in the absolute wisdom 
of him who cannot err, as those into which they suffer themselves to be hurried by 
some particular affection or interest of their own. In these and such other posi- 
tions, which are not directly articles of faith, certainly no man doubts but his 
Holiness hath always an absolute power of admitting or condemning them ; 
but it is not in the power of any creature tomake them to be true or false otherwise 
than of their own nature and in fact they are. 


The proceedings which occurred with respect to Galileo afford us 
an actual demonstration of two most noteworthy facts. One is that 
what is declared by authoritative congregations to be at once against 
the teaching of Scripture, of the holy Fathers, and of antecedent 
ecclesiastical tribunals concerning a matter touching science, may 
none the less be true. The second noteworthy fact is, that men of 
science may have a truer perception of what Scripture must be held 
(since it is inspired) to teach, than may be granted to ecclesiastical 
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authorities. This is demonstrated by the fact that those who held 
the very Catholic truth in the seventeenth century were not the in- 
quisitors, but those whom they so rashly condemned.” 

Pious Catholics have then great cause for thankfulness, for it has 
thus been made absolutely and unanswerably plain and clear to them 
by the voice of history (which they are bound to hold not merely 
with Schiller as the judgment of mankind but as the judgment 
of God) what are their duties in the pursuit of science. God has 
thus taught us ‘that it is not to ecclesiastical congregations but to 
men of science that He has committed the elucidation of scientific 
questions, whether such questions are or are not treated of by Holy 
Scripture, by the writings of the Fathers and Doctors of the Church, 
and by ecclesiastical assemblages and tribunals. Moreover, the 
freedom thus so happily gained for astronomical science has, of 
course, been gained for all science—geology, biology, sociology, 
political economy, history, and Biblical criticism—for whatever, in 
fact, comes within the reach of human inductive research, and is 
capable of verification. This, moreover, necessarily includes the scien- 
tific criticism of those very Scriptures which ecclesiastical authority 
in the seventeenth century plainly showed its inability either 
scientifically or theologically to comprehend. Manifestly such ques- 
tions as the authorship and the dates of the various sacred books, as 
well as of the temporal circumstances which their writers may show 
they were influenced by, with the general scope and intention of 
each respectively, cannot be withdrawn from scientific inquiry, when 
it must be’admitted that men of science so succeeded and that eccle- 
siastical authority so failed in interpreting the true and inspired 
meaning of God’s written word. Well may the modern Catholic, 
when considering the happy results to his freedom of the fault com- 
mitted at Rome with respect to Galileo, borrow the words the Church 
uses on Holy Saturday with respect to Adam’s fall and exclaim with 
all his heart, Of, felix culpa! Oh, happy fault which has brought us 
so great a redemption ! 

There is yet another aspect of this question about which Catholics 
have cause for deep thankfulness. Its ethical aspect shows us how 
much we have gained through the moral ** no less than the scientific 
advance of modern times. As the authorities who condemned Galileo 
were ignorant not only of the physical knowledge of our day but of 
the physical knowledge of their own day—a better acquaintance with 

44 Our present illustrious Pontiff, Leo XIII., published a pastoral letter in Febru- 
ary 1877 (the year before his elevation to the Papacy), in which he himself tells us 
that ‘Galileo, who gave to experimental philosophy one of its most vigorous im- 
pulses, reached, dy means of his researches, the proof that Holy Scripture and nature 
equally exhibit the footprints of the Deity.’ 

1® Amongst the conspicuous and undeniable ethical advances which have been 
made by us, as compared with our fathers of the seventeenth and earlier centuries, 
are—({r) the recognition of the claims of the individual conscience to practical respect; 
(2) the perception of the moral guilt of gambling,{as in State lotteries; and (3 the 
awakening to the fact that animals have rights,:and that wanton cruelty i is sin. : 
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which ought to have saved them from their blunder—as also they 
were ignorant of those economical truths which their successors now 
not only confess but make use of ; so also they appear to have had no 
glimmering of perception of the practical claims of the most sacred 
and inalienable of all rights—the rights of conscience. They seem 
to have had no fear whatever lest by their threats of temporal dis- 
advantage they should play the devil’s part and tempt Galileo to 
make an oath against his conscience. Those who most sympathise 
with him can have little doubt but that in his abjuration he did 
perjure himself. Of that crime, however, the judges who tempted 
him to it must take their share. Nor should we, much as we blame 
Galileo’s act, think too severely of the unhappy actor himself. Aged 
and infirm, he weakly erred through dread of the dire consequences 
which he, as a heretic, might otherwise incur. He surely calls far 
more for pity than for moral reprobation from us, who happily have 
no fear of being called to make so terrible a choice, and have no 
such fear just because it is the progress of ethical as well as of physical 
science which has made it impossible for us now to be tempted by 
terror of bodily suffering to err as did Galileo or as did Galileo’s judges. 
The duty of acting according to conscience was indeed unhesitat- 
ingly laid down by medizval theologians who have been quoted and 
their teaching nobly enforced by our illustrious fellow-countryman 
Cardinal Newman.’ But the practical consequences” of such teaching 
have been effectively deduced only in modern times. It would now 
be generally recognised as a moral truism, that all the citizens of a 
State save one, would be morally culpable did they try and force that 
one to perform acts against his conscience such as might be to curse 
the Koran, to tread upon the Cross, or to salute the Host. 

Thanks to our progress, it has now become plain to all men that 
no fear inspired by threats of fire,‘whether temporal or eternal, ought 
to make the man of science swerve for a hair’s breadth from the duty 
he owes to God of declaring the very truth with respect to those 
laws which God has instituted. 

Nevertheless, no candid men, whether Catholics or not, who are 
familiar with the history of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, 
can doubt but that a sincere conviction of duty, however mistaken, 
animated the authorities both of the Inquisition and the Congrega- 
tion of the’ Index. If our pity may be justly claimed for Galileo, it 
seems to be yet more called forth by the spectacle of venerable eccle- 
siastics, whose office constituted them the guardians of right against 
might, led by a mistaken estimate of the powers entrusted to them, 


16 Tn his letter to the Duke of Norfolk. 

™ That the term ‘ freedom of conscience’ may be used in quite another sense from 
that in which we moderns generally use it, is proved by the lan sometimes 
employed by the late Dr. Ward. Ina controversy about ‘liberty of conscience,’ 
he actually once ventured to go so far as to affirm that ‘a Catholic’s freedom of 
conscience is grievously impaired by the civil tolerance of other religions’ (Duéin 
Review, January 1876, vol. xxvii., p. 14). 
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not only to impede the progress of science which some of them really 
desired to favour, but even to betray the cause of that very authority 
the supremacy of which it was their great object to secure. 

Let me now return to the subject of evolution and theology with 
the light gained from the previous conflict respecting astronomy. 
That certain good Catholics who are devoted to science are distressed 
and more or less paralysed by such declarations as those of Mr. 
Murphy, I happen to know with certainty. To such I offer the 
foregoing observations, which I think will effectually dissipate their 
scruples. Men of science of the seventeenth century were appalled 
and paralysed by the condemnation of Galileo. Descartes, in his 
letter to Mersenne, declares how that event almost decided him to 
burn his papers, or at least to let no one see them, and he refrained 
from publishing his treatise on the World. Catholic men of science 
of the present day should determine that the Church shall not through 
them be exposed to the reproach to which Descartes thus laid it 
open—namely, of actually impeding scientific progress. They 
should in no wise allow their efforts after truth to be checked by 
the declaration of ecclesiastical authorities, seeing clearly now that 
the faithful Catholics who held true doctrine in the seventeenth 
century were the condemned and not the condemners. Mr. Murphy 
tells us as to evolution, that ‘so direct, so precise, so circumstantial, 
is the Scriptural account of man’s creation, that, if the evolution 
theory were true, the sacred writings, if they intended to deceive us, 
could not have chosen language better calculated to affect that end.’ 
Might not the very same thing be said as to the Scripture account 
of the universality of the Deluge, the universal destruction outside 
the ark of men and animals, if the Deluge was wot universal, and if 
multitudes, not only of animals, but even of men, outside that ark, 
were, in fact, xof destroyed? Yet an English Catholic Bishop” tells 
us we may hold that men as well as animals were not so destroyed. 

Exegesis is not my study, I have no skill in, or knowledge of it ; I 
only judge what to believe in this matter according to the light of 
science, and that light shows me that it was impossible for all 
animals to have been destroyed, and I judge similarly with respect to 
the general doctrine of evolution. 

How much latitude has existed in the-Church even in the early 
days of the triumphs which physical science has not ceased to enjoy for 
the last four centuries, is plain from the following judgments publicly 
emitted by the great Roman theologian Cajetan.” He was made a 
cardinal in 1517, and sent as legate to Germany in 1518. In 1519 he 
was made Bishop of Gaeta, and in 1523 was sent as legate to Hungary, 


8 The Hon. and Right Rev. Bishop Clifford. 

The present Pontiff, when requested by an Italian bishop to specify what 
commentators on St. Thomas he recommended, replied, Cardinal Cajetan and Fran- 
ciscus Ferrariensis, Franciscus being the commentator on the philosophy, but 
Cajetan on the ¢heology of St. Thomas, 
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In his great commentary on Holy Scripture” he teaches that the 
account of the creation of Eve is but a sort of parable intended to 
show the intimacy of the marriage tie ; that the serpent described as 
speaking to Eve is only the symbol of an internal temptation ; with 
other interpretations equally free. As to a belief in the literal truth 
of Eve’s creation, he does not hesitate to call it ‘adsurd.’ He never 
was compelled to retract his statements, still less was excommuni- 
cated in default of so doing. 

We may now turnto consider the special question at issue between 
most biologists and a certain number of theologians. I mean the 
question of evolution. 

As to the truth of the doctrine of evolution generally, and in some 
form, it would be a waste of time and space at this day to argue at 
any length in its favor. Its truth is generally conceded, and may at any 
time suddenly become a matter of sensible experience. It is otherwise, 
of course, as regards the question concerning man’s bodily origin, 
the mode of which must remain a matter of analogical inference ; and, 
as Darwin himself has remarked, analogy isa misleading guide. Never- 
theless, a high scientific probability may attach to a physical truth, in- 
accessible to demonstration, as for example, the probability that the 
side of the moon we can never see is not of a totally different nature 
and aspect from that side of it which we do see. I have already on 
several occasions tried to show that different considerations point in 
different directions as to the problem of man’s bodily origin : (1) the 
similarity between the phenomena presented by the bodies of men and 
certain animals, both in their adult condition and their process of 
development, points to a similarity between their modes of origin ; 
(2) the dissimilarity between their mental natures points to a dis- 
similarity between their modes of origin in so far as man’s body may 
be inseparably connected with his mental nature. It is thus conceivable 
that God might or might not have miraculously created the human 
body, though analogy is strongly in favour of its natural evolution. 

It has been urged by Darwin and others that God would have 
deceived us if he had made a body with all the physical signs of 
evolution but which had not been in fact evolved. This does not, 
however, appear to me to involve any moral difficulty, on the view 
that theologians have no more right to dictate what is to be our 
belief in this matter than to dictate what shall be our belief as 
to the revolution of the earth, or as to the number of ages during 
which it has been the theatre of human activity. We are then in 
no way bound to arrive at a correct solution of the problem, nor 
is that solution of any practical importance to us. By the grace 
of God we are what we are, and we have the same lofty intellectual 
nature and the same responsibility, whether the matter of our material 




































































































































































% This work will be found in the British Museum library under the title: ‘ Vio 
(Thomas de) Cardinal : Old Testament, Pentateuch Commentarii . . . in guingue 
Mosaicos libros, 1539. Folio Press Mark 1008, e. 12 (1).’ 
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frame came to us directly from the inorganic world or indirectly 
through the ministry of our lower fellow-creatures. The moral 
aspect of the question, however, would become quite changed if we 
were required to believe that our eternal destiny depended in part 
on our not making a mistake in this matter. In that case it seems 
clear that a good God, however much He might test our will by 
allowing certain difficulties to attend the evidence of religion, could 
never have miraculously created a number of corporeal characters all 
pointing to a conclusion to accept which would involve our damna- 
tion, and not a single character pointing towards the one only conclu- 
sion which would be absolutely necessary for our salvation. Must not 
such a belief involve a complete and unavoidable moral contradiction ? 
This is a question which each man’s conscience must answer. Let our 
beliefs in this matter be supposed free and unfettered as to their 
consequences, and then either origin of man’s corporeal frame is con- 
ceivable ; but let a belief in its miraculous creation be admitted as a 
condition upon which alone we can escape eternal torments, and then 
the conclusion seems to me irresistible, that a body directly and 
independently formed with characters so fatally misleading could 
never have been the creation of a God of truth and goodness, but 
rather of a malignant Father of lies ! 

A writer such as Mr. Murphy should carefully inform himself of 
the scientific as well as the ecclesiastical bearings of the question 
before he ventures to press upon our acceptance, as he does, a doc- 
trine so inexpressibly shocking as that our eternal happiness depends 
upon our believing in the miraculous and sudden creation of the 
bodies of Adam and Eve. Nothing could well be more prejudicial 
to the cause which Mr. Murphy may be supposed to have at_heart 
than the production of a widespread conviction that loyal Church- 
membership necessitates the acceptance of anything which at one and 
the same time revolts both our conscience and our scientific judgment. 

No decree of Pope or Council can, however, be quoted as con- 
demning evolution, and I venture to predict that it will be a long 
time before even any such authoritative condemnation can be cited 
against that doctrine as can be cited against the doctrine of the 
earth’s diurnal and orbital motion. But the Rev. Mr. Murphy 
himself concedes that no judgment was passed that was indisputably 
ex cathedra even against Copernicanism. A fortiori, then no 
authoritative judgment whatever has yet issued against evolution. 
As, however, no one can venture to affirm that more pressure may not 
be brought to bear against evolution than has yet been brought to 
bear against it, men who are both honest students of science and 
loyal children of the Church may be fairly expected by non-Catholics 
to state candidly the position they would be prepared to take up in 
the event of any such pressure. 

A loyal Catholic must of course say that when any matter jis 
clearly of faith, his conclusions must be wrong if they are opposed 
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to it. But after all, and in every case, he has but his judgment to 


rely on as to the fact, or nature, of the supposed conflict. It is, 


only through his own reason, informed by his senses, that he can 
possibly know that any decision whatever has been made (supposing it 
to have been made), and therefore he has always the choice whether 
to distrust the fact of the decision or the fact of physicial science. 

But though nothing can be quoted as at once certainly ex cathedra 
and at the same time opposed to evolution, yet pronouncements 
which some theologians deem infallible utterances seem to have been 
issued against such a minimising of the authority of ecclesiastical 
judges and congregations as is here contended for. This I should 
not be candid if I did not admit. It is true that the Pope, in his 
celebrated Munich brief, does bid men of science submit themselves 
to such authorities. 

Certain utterances then may be cited in opposition to the views 
here advocated, and I shall be asked how I reconcile them with the 
‘ Mirari vos,’ the ‘Quanta cura,’ and the ‘Syllabus.’ I might reply 
to such a question in the language of many theologians who, when 
confronted with perplexing declarations of physical science, content 
themselves with replying that ‘truth cannot contradict truth,’ and 
that there must be therefore some satisfactory explanation of such 
apparent conflicts. I should shortly reply, however, in the words of 
the Jesuit Father Hill : ‘the criterion of scientific and philosophica 
truth is not authority, but evidence.’ I decline to attempt the 
task of furnishing an interpretation of legal ecclesiastical documents 
for which I have not the requisite technical knowledge, but I am 
quite sure that authority can be justified only by reason, and can- 
not therefore, be justified if it opposes reason. The error of Galileo’s 
condemnation, as I have said,.is not likely to be repeated nowadays, 
but if per impossibile authority was ever to demand the affirmation 
that death first absolutely came into the world after Adam’s sin, it 
would be simply impossible for us in the face of the many palzozoic 
fossils, to make such an affirmation. If supreme authority and in- 
tuitive truth could and did come into collision, then authority would 
simply stultify itself. For it is a recognised canon of logic, that if 
any authority denies any proposition supported by a preponderance 
of evidence, that authority loses claim to our submission in what- 
ever degree the evidence for the proposition is greater than that for 
the authority itself. Nor has even supreme authority a right to protest 
against such a hypothetical proposition as that just made, since St. 
Paul himself gives us an example of the kind when he says : ‘ If Christ 
be not risen, then is our preaching vain, and your faith is also vain’ 
(x Cor. xv. 14). No one could be so unreasonable as to affirm that 
language may not be used respecting the Church which may be freely 
used respecting the Church’s Lord and Master. So to affirm would 
at least indicate a tone of mind certainly unapostolic. 

For my own part—in spite of my love of science, which is*the 
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deepest seated and most rooted feeling I possess, and though the 
study of biology has been the main occupation of my life, yet I have 
never made exaggerated claims in its name. Strongly impressed with 
the intrinsically relative insignificance of a// physical questions when 


ether § compared with those which relate to man’s noblest aspirations and 
ae. best future hopes, I have ever deemed it my highest privilege to be 
iedra allowed to point out the essential harmony which exists between the 
lents & truths of science and the dictates of religion. 
been It is not lightly, then, nor without a deep sense of responsibility 
tical that I give my testimony to what I believe to be a truth alike 
ould necessary for either cause. 
| his I well know that many anxious inquirers amongst Catholics are 
Ives seeking how best to fulfil their duties both to their science and to their 
' faith. Tosuch inquirers I venture to offer the considerations here put 
ews forward, which will, I trust,furnish a reply to Mr. Murphy, and at 
the the same time help to guide the Catholic man of science as to his 
=ply duty. His duty appears to me to be clear. He owes to God the 
hen faithful and industrious use of the talent entrusted to him, undeterred 
tent by the clamour of well-meaning but incompetent obstructives. As 
and a truly loyal son of the Church he should be careful that she may 
uch never through him incur the reproach of hampering and impeding 
3 of the course of science. Bearing in mind the wise warning of Cardinal 
ca Pitra and the ever-memorable words (before quoted) of Leo XIIL, 
the on the one hand, and the lesson taught by the history of the seven- 
nts teenth century on the other, I conceive it to be the duty of the 
an Catholic man of science, whether cleric or layman, calmly to pursue 
m- his scientific investigations, with the aid of such theories as may 
os best help himon his way. He may also, I am persuaded, comfort 
ys, himself with the assurance that the supreme rulers in the domain 
on of theology will now view with favour and approval, rather than 
it with jealousy and reprobation, the rapid development of that branch 
pe of knowledge which concerns itself with organic life, and with all that 
a relates to the merely animal nature of man—the science of Biology. 
Id The strange result then, of the seventeenth century struggle—a 
if result as happy as it was one impossible to foresee—has been the per- 
ce manent enlargement of Catholic intellectual liberty in every depart- 
it ment of science without exception, to a degree which not the most 
or sanguine of our predecessors could have hoped for ; and this result 
st has only recently been made manifest by the defeated efforts of the 
t. extreme infallibilists of the era of the Vatican Council. The cause 
st of evolution, then, in any subsequent struggle is gained before that 
| struggle has begun, and we have to thank the once for all happily 
ut decided battle between theologians and astronomers for having made 
y once for all superfluous any such subsequent battle between evolu- 
d tionists and theologians. 


St. GEORGE MIVART. 


~~. 

















































THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


A SWAIN OF ARCADY. 
* The individual withers, and the world is more and more.’ 


Ir is half a century and more since our Laureate wrote down that 
melancholy line. In those days there were no railways and no steam- 
boats worth speaking of—there were parish pounds, and stocks and 
stage coaches, and strong arms thrashed the corn out with the flail ; 
and there were prize-fights, and duels, and lotteries, and cock-fighting, 
and a host of other picturesque institutions which people could 
delight themselves with almost as they pleased. The individual in 
those days had incomparably more liberty of a certain kind than he 
has now—his speech andvhis dress ‘bewrayed’ him. Different parts 
of the country had their characteristic costumes, their characteristic 
dialects, their local habits of life, methods of tillage, even local eatables 
and drinkables; and when a man rode from London to Exeter his eyes 
and ears were open to sights and sounds very strange and startling 
to the born Londoner, who in his turn in those days was an 
individual with peculiarities of his own. ll this is going and has 
well nigh gone. The world #s more and more. The world has 
grown too big forus. We are being flattened by monstrous Jugger- 
naut wheels, which roll over us all, and reduce us all to a smirky 
surface of dreary, dismal, dull dead-alivism, and the individual is 
withering, his individualism crushed out of him—unrecognisable as 
anything but a tiny portion of a mass. 

Look at this ere feller!’ said an angry pig-jobber to me the 
other day, whom I was trying to reconcile to my churchwarden. 
‘Ee don’t know ‘ow to write a letter—the feller calls me Mister 
Brown onhis imvilope!’ Itreally was too bad. For are we not all 
esquires? Yes ; and we all wear black coats, and dark trousers, and 
‘toppers,’ at least in London, and socks, and the same sort of boots, 
and London tailors come and botherus for orders and refuse to go 
away. And I am told that the ladies’ dressmakers make periodical 
journeys to Paris, and get the same patterns for their dresses, and the 
bonnets, and the—well, the other things—for all the ladies within 
the four seas ; and they all look like one another, or try to look like 
one another, from the parson’s daughter up to the celestials behind 
Spiers and Pond’s counters, including that middle class which em- 
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braces the dairymaid and the duchess. Already the enterprising 
caterers for public amusement have been compelled to send to Japan 
to find a hundred queer-looking people, and I think the day cannot 
be far off when a museum will be opened at South Kensington for 
individuals who shall have survived the withering process, and whom 
the world shall have left out from its all-absorbing conglomerate. 

Yet there are here and there, in old corners and out-of-the-way 
holes, some few survivals of that almost extinct species whom I like 
to believe that the Laureate had in mind when he foresaw the future 
of the world—a species which, for want of a better name, I must needs 
call individuals, because that other term, which used to be a favourite 
one with my grandmother, has somehow come to have a different 
meaning. Yes, there are still to be found certain human creatures 
who live, and talk, and dress, and stand abouf, and otherwise deport 
themselves, in a manner which shocks and amazes the world, and who 
retain their individualism in spite of all that popular opinion can do to 
discountenance them. If they are rich, their rebellion from established 

, usages goes some way to create a new fashion, and the victrix causa of 
the many finding an obstacle in its onward course submits to swerve 
for a moment from its line of advance, in"‘homage to some nineteenth 
century Cato who can breast and turn the stream. 

The very last time I was at Oxbridge I was sauntering through 
one of the college courts, and my footsteps were arrested by a lovely 
spectacle such as I have not seen for many years. Outside the 
‘sported ’ door of some college magnate—for his name had Mr. before 
it on the lintel—there stood three pairs of Wellington boots, newly 
polished, and on the top of the boots a beautifully clean pile of 
magnificent stand-up collars with very long strings attached to them. 
None of your new-fangled buttons for that great man! Should he 
demean himself to buttons when he knew the virtue of tape? and for 
boots—should he spoil the set of his trousers by the inelegant pro- 
tuberances of laces that might crack any moment, and hooks and 
eyes that might go off with a bang when it was least expected of 
them? What had boot-hooks been invented for, sir? And invented 
by a great Duke, too, sir! ‘Why, I defy a man to wear straps with 
your clumsy new-fangled high-lows !’ 

There used to be a large number of Individuals at the universities 
some years ago ; they are almost utterly extinct now. I remember,when 
I was a freshman, meeting one of them out hunting; he wore a garment 
over his coat which was called a spencer, and when it came on to 
blow as we rode home together, he gravely checked his horse and tied 
a large cotton pocket-handkerchief over his hat and under his chin, 
saying to me in a cautious way, ‘I always carry a spare handkerchief 
to tie my hat. on with when it’s rough. It’s a good hint for you, 
young man!’ I did not ask him if he kept another for fastening his 
head on. Perhaps he managed that with his collar ! 

VoL. XVIII.—No. ror. EB 
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Even in our country villages we are losing our Individuals. The 
world is getting quite too much for us—withering us, in fact. Never: 
theless they are to be found here and there, and I am rather haunted 
just now by one of them, who is, it must be frankly admitted, a most 
unsavoury specimen. But you must take these specimens as you can 
get them. 

The name of this individual is Loafing Ben. That is his name, | 
repeat,for a name is what aman ora thingziscalled by,and Loafing Ben 
answers to the appellation which he has gained for himself just as a 
bishop who has won his mitre forgets his honoured patronymic, which 
is henceforth wrapped up in lawn. Loafing Ben was born more than 
sixty years ago at Stratos, which everybody knows is in Arcadia ; he 
has been tumbling about that blissful land ever since, living one of 
the oddest lives of any of my acquaintances. His parents were a 
pretty hard-working pair, strong, resolute, not to say obstinate. They 
had never wandered five miles from the banks of Ladon’s classic 
stream. They had had avery hard ‘broughtage up.’ They could 
not remember, either of them, that they had ever had any kind- 
ness shown them in word or deed by any human being during the 
seventy-six years which they had spent in this world when I first 
went to see them. They are not very refined in manners or senti- 
ments. The first time I gave the old man a shilling, he looked as if 
he were a little afraid that I was going to enlist him in the Queen’s 
service. Ah! my brethren and sisters, there are [some very odd 
corners in Arcady, and in Beeotia too for that matter, corners to which 
no sort of civilisation had ever approached for centuries, till the 
compulsory Education Act sent the myrmidons of the law to rum- 
mage in the rat holes. Ben’s parents were practically heathens, and, 
like other heathens, were not very desirous of being anything else. 
But Ben’s father sent him to school, and if he played truant his 
mother ‘layed on to him.’ Ben’s boyhood was not a happy one. 
Stratos had a free school, which was warm in winter and not particu- 
larly hot in summer ; the schoolmaster was not so heavy in the arm 
as some, and Ben, with less thwacking at school than was dealt out 
to him at home, absorbed a certain amount of knowledge and grew 
to be reckoned a sort of a scholar. Also he grew up to be im- 
mensely strong and a good six feet high, with the misfortune, how- 
ever, of having something uncanny about his upper storey from his 
early childhood. There is a legend that his father once made a bet 
that he would smash a green walnut with his fist upon Ben’s head, 
and that he won his bet. I am inclined to think this cannot be quite 
true ; nevertheless, like many another myth, there may be a germ of 
truth in the tradition. Perhaps it was not a green walnut. Be that 
as it may, it is admitted by all that Ben is not as othermenare. He 
could acquire book-learning with facility, and if we are to believe his 
surviving schoolfellows, he had acquisitive powers quite sufficient to 
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ensure him a double first at Cambridge, always provided that he 
could have stuck to anything. 

Ben seems to have gone to work at ten or eleven, perhaps earlier ; 
and as long as they liked it, and he did not object, father and mother 
used to ‘lay on to him.’ It was their habit, and Ben did not seem to 
care much. Thethree lived on amicably till the lad was eighteen, a 
brawny, lumbering, powerful fellow, ‘fared as if he didn’t care for 
nawthing,’ as they tell me. One day, when he was in his nineteenth 
year, more than forty vears ago, somebody gave Ben a book. I never 
could make out the real facts of the case, but the book appears to have 
been Robinson Crusoe. Ben took to reading the book at all-sorts of 
times, and when father and mother turned him out of doors, as they 
frequently did, he used to shamble into the little public-house and 
skulk near the fire and read. To see a young man reading a book in 
the parlour of the ‘Green Man’ in those days was a rarity, and folks 
were curious to know what it was all about. Ben took to reading 
Robinson Crusoe aloud, and became gradually a kind of local bard or 
scald, for he soon knew whole chapters of Robinson Crusoe by heart, 
and in the winter evenings the penny readings at the ‘Green Man’ 
got a certain local reputation ; and as Ben never had a farthing in his 
pocket—his parents took all his earnings, and he gave them up 
without protest—the regular customers used to stand treat for many 
a half-pint in return for Ben’s entertainment. So Ben got to love 
beer, and by fair means or foul he contrived to put away several 
gallons of it in the seven days of which the week was then com- 
posed, even for the publican. By the time Ben had completed his 
nineteenth year he had become addicted to beer. 

One day Ben vanished. The Aadituds of the ‘Green Man’ were 
chagrined, but there was nothing to be done but drink the beer 
themselves which the missing bard had been wont to consume at 
their expense. Ben’s parents were inconvenienced ; there was less 
money for them to take and no one to pommel. Just as suddenly 
as he had vanished, after a six weeks’ absence he appeared once 
more upon the scene, shambling, hulking, dirty, and ragged as ever, 
save that he turned up with a sailor’s jersey and a portentous pair 
of boots. He had been to sea, had been very sea-sick, never held 
up his head without knocking it against something, had somehow 
been knocked down several times, and been pronounced a hopeless 
incompetent by the skipper, who sent him adrift as soon as he could 
land him. Where he had shipped himself, to what port he had sailed, 
whether he had been on a fishing voyage for herrings or gone to 
Sunderland for coals, or crossed the Channel in a Dutch galiot, no 
one ever could make out, and I am persuaded that Ben himself could 
never have told. All he knew was that he had been sea-sick, that he 
had got a jersey and a pair of boots, and Jost his Robinson Crusoe. 
There was something else that he had gained by his cruise. His 
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parents from this time ceased to ‘lay on to him.’ He had seen the 
world, and that awed them. But Ben never could rest at ease 
from henceforth, and became a loafer, and has continued to be 
a loafer from that day to the present hour. Itis believed that he 
never changed his clothes, and never washed himself, never tasted 
any liquid but beer, nor any food but dry bread for years. No man 
for miles round, they say, could doa longer day’s work or do it better, 
but he has always worked when he pleased and where he pleased, 
or not at all. The filthy habits of the man have caused him to be 
shunned by the more respectable labourers. ‘ Why, ’t ain’t likely as 
aman would want to work along o’ him, and have him a-throwing 
his coat down where he war a-sitting!’ said one, who delicately 
refrained from entering into further particulars. Yet he has lived 
on, and still lives, a wonder and astonishment to all who know his 
ways and his history. When the roadside public-houses began to 
take in a newspaper, Ben found a new occupation. They tell me he 
reads with some attempt at oratorical display, and that he talks 
‘surprisin’.’ When his parents grew old and infirm they had to take 
another house. The landlord would only consent to let it them on 
condition that Ben should not sleep in it. Ben grinned, and said he 
didn’t care where he slept. On inquiry it turned out that he had 
not slept iz a bed since he went to sea. 

Often as I had heard of him, it was a long time before I could get 
him to engage in conversation with me. Once or twice I had come upon 
him doing job-work for the small occupiers, and heard him talk very 
volubly to his employer a¢ me, but when I drew near he was wholly 
engaged with his digging and ploughing, and never stopped for a 
moment. He is one of the very few men in Arcady who still can be 
depended on to do a day’s threshing with the flail, and the small 
farmers are glad to have his help when their corn stacks are too small 
to make it worth their while to employ the machine. The look of 
the man I tremble to describe, but such an apparition as he presented 
to me one day as I came upon him threshing alone in a rickety little 
barn, with the thing he called his coat thrown into a corner, and his 
big brawny frame drawn up to its full height, I shall not soon forget. 
Caliban and Frankenstein’s man f/us something else very much of 
the earth earthy, were there combined in the strange figure that 
paused for a moment, stared, nodded, and then wielded the swinging 
flail as if the very grains of wheat would be pounded to dust under 
his mighty blows. 

The first time I had an opportunity of talking to him, I had 
heard much less of Ben’s ways than I have since learnt, and I am 
ashamed to think how good a chance I lost. His old parents were 
fading out of life, the vital spark in the mere ashes that remained 
gleaming every now and then, and twinkling, when the human dust 
Was stirred by a basin of broth or a drop of some stimulant. They 


Gir tinentine. 
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were feebly cowering over the shadow of a fire in the miserable 
shanty, and as I sate with them and felt my way to speaking of ‘such 
things as pass human understanding,’ I fancied I saw the semblance 
of faint emotion in one or the other. Somehow I found myself 
kneeling down upon the mud floor. 


When the time came for me to take my leave, I was surprised to 
see a movement in what I thought was a heap of sacks that had been 
tossed into acorner. Peering with short-sighted eyes at the sacks, 
it was quite plain that there was something alive there. The heap 
moved, and a living creature sat up on the floor staring at me. It 
was Ben the Loafer, awakened by words that had to him a strange, 
perhaps an awful sound. Miserable idiot, worse than idiot that I 
was. I lost my head, hesitated, sniggered, mumbled out some feeble 
platitude, and went away. Do you say you cannot forgive me? 
Who wants your forgiveness? Do you think I have forgiven myself ? 
The next thing I heard was that the wretched old couple had ‘begun 
upon’ Ben assoon as my back was turned, reproaching him with 
driving the parson away, “he’d been afraid to stay, and he wouldn’t 
come no more !’ 

It was a long time before I had- another interview with Ben. 
Summer had gone and autumn had come, and it was eventide. Oh 
‘the rich moist-smelling weeds’ in the "quiet twilight of Arcady’s 
Octobers, with what a sweet incense they fill the air, grown 
luscious as the sun sinks down! Over the hedge there a large-eyed 
steer is watching you, and my lady partridge calls together he- 
brood, and shy peewits have lighted somewhere on the tilths, you 
know not where and cannot guess, and now and then a poor sheep 
coughs reluctantly, as if she were half ailing and half ashamed. I 
leant over a gate, as my habit is when I am saddened to find 
that any bird or beast in Arcady should think I meant it harm. A 
football startled me close by where I stood, and there, shambling 
along, was Ben the Loafer, and I joined him there and then, and 
for a mile or so we walked together—I do not say arm in arm—and 
as we walked we held converse. It might easily be believed that 
Ben is a dialectician with whom it is not very easy to make much 
way. Nevertheless when once the ice was broken I found him rather 
exceptionally frank and garrulous. In Arcady people in general are 
surly and repellent to chance acquaintances. I have seen a man 
watch a stranger for half a mile, silently wondering, contemplating 
him furtively, and apparently suspecting that he had only to watch 
him long enough to find him out in some dreadful crime. Our 
labourers have a kind of shrinking from sleék- looking people ; they 
look upon an unknown gentleman as a being who is ‘ after summut or 
other ’ ; they are so very, very, very cu¢e that only a professional pick- 
pocket can get at them. He can, however, with the utmost facility ; 
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wherever Touchstone and Audry are to be found, there Autolycus is 
in his element ; but then Autolycus is never dull, never grave, he is 
always voluble, and on occasions violent ; simply earnest and serious 
he is too cunning ever to pretend to be. 

Ben was evidently fond of talking when once set going. He 
didn’t’want me, but if I wanted him he’d no objection. I found him 
supplied with a very much larger vocabulary than we are wont to 
meet with in the rank and file of Arcady. But then you must 
remember he was by way of being a sca/d. Readers of the news- 
paper, who are expected not only to read but to retail the news, 
that is to analyze the latest intelligence, and to repeat what the 
pecayper says, must needs have a certain command of language, and, 
as I have said, Ben is a man of culture,whose gifts are such as bear the 
stamp of genius upon them, at least they give a certain glamour of 
awfulness to his eccentricities. Soon we got on easy terms. I tried 
to find out if he had any opinions. It was clear he never troubled 
himself to form any; in childhood he had learnt the Church Catechism, 
and he’d never found that it had done him any harm. Some folks 
thought it hurt ’em. As far as his observation extended, ‘ them as the 
Church Catechism had hurted ’d a been hurted w’rout that!’.. . 

Did he ever think of . . . Behind the veil? . . 


Est et fideli tuta silentio 
Merces. 


All that was between him and me... . 

Where did he live now? Live? Where.he liked. Where the 
fancy took him. In point of fact, if I wanted to know, he lived no- 
where. Where did he leave his tools? for a man can’t borrow a 
scythe and a hoe. As it. happened, there was a limit to his confi- 
dences in that matter. He knew where to find what he wanted when 
he wanted it, and in a general way he carried his movable property 
and a not inconsiderable landed estate upon his person. ‘ Nobody 
don’t meddle wi’ me,’ he said, and I quite believed him. Where did 
he get his dinner ? He looked round at me as if to make out whether 
I was poking fun at him. Then he answered warily, ‘That's ac- 
cordin’!’ For dinner as an institution he was prepared to admit 
that he ‘didn’t make much account o’ dinner.’ He mostly took his 
loaf along with him, ‘same as they old patriarchs.’ He had ‘never 
heerd tell as Jacob and that lot looked out for cooked wittels afore they 
went down into Egypt.’ Where did the man get that notion from? 
It was evident that he had taken up with a theory that a process of 
deterioration had set in among the children of Israel from the day 
that Joseph gave adouble savoury mess to Benjamin. Do the Rabbis 
teach that doctrine, or is it to be found in the Targums? 

I ventured to touch further upon matters of domestic economy. 
Ben was perfectly open ; he had nothing to hide ; he made no secrets, 
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I had heard that he was a really good labourer, who could do any- 
thing he put his hand to. Did he happen to have dealings with a 
savings’ bank? Was it impertinent to ask what he did with all the 
money he earned? ‘A// on it? Oh! Ah!’ He exhibited great 
appreciation of that joke, chuckled, and writhed, and shook his filthy 
old garments. Every wrinkle seemed to be saying to me, ‘I never 
see sich aman!’ Hoarding he regarded as a most ludicrous form 
of insanity. Work was a disagreeable necessity sometimes. Some- 
times it might come in as a relief to the monotony of life ; occa- 
sionally, too, it might provide him with a pair of boots, which, how- 
ever, as well as all other garments that he must needs wear, no 
rational man would purchase except second hand. I gathered that 
he had never in his life possessed a mew coat. He was perfectly 
contented with his lot. If there was anything that he had to blame 
his Maker for, it was that he couldn’t sing! Music had been denied 
him. More’s the pity. When he was tired of working (and he was 
just as likely to leave a job half finished and disappear for ten days, 
after having secured an advance of pay), he repaired to the nearest 
public-house that would take him in—for it was not every public- 
house which he was allowed to frequent, or where he was permitted 
to sit down—and while the mood was on him there he would stay, 
occasionally eating his bread, and invariably and continuously con- 
suming his beer. When the public-house closed what did he do 
then? That question he seemed disposed to fence with, and I at 
once refrained from pressing it. He saw I did not mean to impose 
upon his candour, and, with a certain generosity, he returned to the 
point of his own accord. There was just a little mystery about the 
way in which he spent his nights. That too was ‘ accordin’.’ 
During the bitter winter of 1880-81 some of the roads were blocked 
by the snow, and Ben was at work with a gang of men making cut- 
tings through the dangerous drifts. The miserable weather lasted for 
weeks, and some of the labourers were wet through all day long. It 
is almost incredible, but it is none the less true, that during all that 
winter Ben never slept in a house, but buried himself in the straw of 
a barn where he had leave to lay himself down. I asked him, witha 
shudder, whether he was not afraid of the rats? He laughed aloud 
with triumphant glee. ‘I make no more count of them rats than if 
they was fleas!’ He could not have expressed his indifference more 
contemptuously. Nay, the rats rather amused him, except that he 
objected to their tails—they tickled his face sometimes! Didn't he 
suffer from the cold? He didn’t know what folks meant by being 
cold. Had he never been ill? Yes, he’d been ‘bad’ once aboard 
ship ; he would not try that again! Never had rheumatism? What 
call had folks to get rheumatics? He ‘didn’t hold wi’ rheumatics.’ 
During the last year or two I am told the county police have been 
molesting Ben, and stopped his sleeping in barns with or without 
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leave. It appears there’s some law against it. The consequence has 
been he has every now and then been driven to the Union fora 
night’s lodging. I hear it is telling upon him, and he is not the man 
he was. When he can escape the argus eyes of the constabulary he 
still rolls himself up anywhere, in summer or autumn, under a ales 
at other times in any hovel that he can skulk into; now and then in 
a warm pigsty. ‘That zs delicious! The astonishing constitution of 
the man seems to have been proof against all exposure, want, infec- 
tion, drink, or irregularity of every kind, It is to be supposed that 
he will die some day, but if ordinary causes could have killed him, 
he would have been dead half a century ago. 

Ben’s life, by all that I can learn, has been singularly inoffensive. 
As the saying is, ‘He has been no man’s enemy but his own.’ I am 
told that he never smoked.” He was never for an instant suspected 
of any approach to dishonesty. Nay, they say ‘he ain't a foul- 
mouthed one, though he do frequent them low sort of places.’ He is 
simply an individual who has not yet withered, and he continues 
to live on sufferance though Policeman X is not satisfied that he is 
perfectly harmless. ‘There didn’t ought to be such people,’ says 
Policeman X sententiously; his objection to Ben being that he 
exists ! 

And yet, why should not Loafing Ben be let alone? ‘Oh! he’sa 
lazy fellow!’ No, he is wof a lazy fellow. See him at work, and you 
will not libel him so. He earns his own livelihood, and never asked 
anyone for a penny that was not his due ; he probably never received 
a ‘tip’ since he was born. He labours when he pleases, and when he 
chooses he stops. Now and then, when the fit takes him, he sprawls 
in a,dry ditch and kicks his old heels in the air, a Caliban without 
malignity. He does not envy you your bed of down; he has no taste 
for art, and does not saunter through Christie and Manson’s simper- 
ingly giving his verdict— 

Quo vafer ille pedes lavisset Sisyphus cere, 
Quid sculptum infabre, quid fusum durius esset. 


If the benevolent philanthropists, who are always ready to show 
the peasantry what is for their good, and always prompt to deprive 
them of their mischievous property, had left him a common to stretch 
himself in, Ben would have been found often enough under a furze 
bush, snuffing up the heather and making friends with the weasels ; 
as it is, he takes the sunshine astraddle of a gate, and watches the 
larks, and thinks what a jolly thing it must be to be able to sing. 
And so you call him a vagabond. He is not even that, for he never 
wanders five miles from his birthplace. You dare say he is poacher, 
though. No, he isn’t a poacher—never has been. 

‘Water is a kind of thing I wi// keep out of me’ is his motto; 
and though there are trout to be had for the tickling, the running 
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stream is to him a dark and deadly river in which alligators may per- 
haps be lurking for their prey. As for the pheasants and partridges, 
he’ll watch them by the hour ; and ‘an old hare’ he would no more 
harm than he would a baby. ‘I like them old hares,’ he says inno- 
cently, ‘and I wish there was more on ’em !’ 

That’s all very well, but Ben zs a loafer by common consent. He’s 
a loiterer, and loitering is a wrong done to the community. Policeman 
X is right after all—people ‘ didn’t ought to loiter.’ 

‘Pray, sir or madam, are there no fdneurs in the streets who do 
likewise ? //éneurs who have no lucid intervals of labour, but who 
languidly saunter through life, or are the busy bees of idleness? A 
loiterer is he? And what is a féneur? Looking to the root of the 
matter I suspect that word has something to do with aimless going 
to and fro. What deep commiseration there is for blind old Gdipus, 
when: the chorus, keeping to the minor key, exclaims— 


mAavatac, tAavaras tig 6 mpi Bue, ovd’ 
EyxXwpos. 


It was a piteous spectacle to see the old king sink down to be a 
fldneur—rhavarac, xiavétag te. To think of aman coming to that! 
Yet there was a lower depth still; oid tyxwpoc—he did not even 
belong to a club! 

‘I object to be classed with Loafing Ben and the ordinary féneur ; 
I can afford to be idle if I like.’ 

So can Loafing Ben; and as long as he pays his way—which he 
does—he has abundant right to be as idle as he pleases. Do you want 
to compel this man to work ten hours a day on pain of your displeas- 
ure—the jail—the pillory—or, worst of all, the workhouse ? 

‘Ah, but he’s dirty, beery, a social pariah—in fact,ehe’s a very 
nasty man !’ 

If we are going to shut up all the nasty men and women in prisons 
and workhouses for the crime of being nasty, there will certainly be 
no room for the vicious and the violent. And where shall we begin ? 
—at our poor relations ! 

‘Sir, this is a great deal too serious a matter to treat in a flippant 
and provoking manner. Asa minister of the Gospel you are bound 
to remember that this man is utterly godless ; he is ; 


O Lord of Life and Love, call back the wanderer Home—home to 
Thy fold again. 

But O ye serene ones in this perplexing world! are they the few 
and not the many who go astray ? 


AuGUSTUS JESSOPP. 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


PARLIAMENTARY MANNERS. 


On the 18th of May, on the occasion of one of Mr. Gladstone’s latest 
appearances in the House of Commons in the capacity of first Lord 
of the Treasury, there happened a remarkable and lamentable scene. 
The motion before the House was for a vote of three millions on 
account of the Estimates. Lord Randolph Churchill seized the oppor- 
tunity to deliver a cursory speech on affairs in ‘Afghanistan. Mr. 
Gladstone, rising to reply, was subjected to treatment by gentlemen 
opposite which exceeded even the bounds to which the House had of 
late been accustomed. Every remark was interrupted by cries of 
‘No! No!” by ironical cheering, bursts of forced laughter, and once 
by groans. After struggling for some time with these difficulties, the 
Premier paused and said, ‘ It is hardly possible to do justice to the 
proper respect I owe to the House, and to preserve the proper and 
necessary continuity of remark in what I have to say, if conduct so 
extraordinary and so unparalleled—’ Here Sir Michael Hicks Beach 
interposed with a negative. ‘ Yes,’ said Mr. Gladstone, leaning across 
the table and personally addressing the right honourable baronet, ‘I 
must tell the member for Gloucestershire that it is unparalleled, and 
I am sorry that he should give it eneouragement.’ 

It is a hazardous thing to dissent from the opinion expressed by so 
high an authority. Mr. Gladstone has been for fifty years a principal 
figure in the House of Commons, and a close observer of its manners. 
Moreover, he is in this particular supported by general conviction. 
A score of times during the existence of the present Parliament the 
newspapers, mirroring public opinion, have solemnly declared that 
matters in the House of Commons have now reached an unparalleled 
pitch of disorder, and that something must bedone. This conviction 
took practical shape i in the winter of 1882, when a special session was 
held in order to devise means for grappling with the growing disorder. 
A number of rules were then, after prolonged debate, agreed to and 
added to the statute-book. It was two years and a half later that 
Mr. Gladstone made the declaration above alluded to, lamenting the 
unparalleled condition of affairs which ‘struck a fatal blow at the 
liberties of debate and at the dignity of Parliament.’ 

Mr. Gladstone’s remark was wrung from him by a particular out- 
rage. The general indictment, involving 'the accusation that the 
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House of Commons has degenerated and is degenerating, reaching its 
lowest development in the Parliament now nearing its close, includes 
charges of obstruction, disregard of the authority of the chair, dis- 
orderly conduct on the part of sections of the House, and personal 
altercations. I will deal with these in due order, and think I shall 
be able to show from the pages of Hansard that the belief is not well 
founded. With respect to the personal attacks to which Mr. Glad- 
stone has during the present Parliament, and more particularly in 
the current session, been subjected, his memory is short if he is inclined 
to believe that this is a new thing peculiar to the present Parliament. 
In the closing session of the Parliament of 1868 these demonstrations 
were not unknown. The halo which surrounded Mr. Gladstone, 
flushed with the overwhelming majority that returned him in 1868 
to do justice to Ireland, had in the session of 1873 entirely dis- 
appeared. ‘There were even on his own side indications of failing 
fealty. The nonconformists in particular, alienated by Mr. 
Forster’s manipulation of the Education Bill, had begun to grow 
restive. Mr. Miall had openly talked of withdrawing his support, 
and had had flung across the gangway at him from the angry Premier 
the supplication ‘in Heaven’s name’ to take his support elsewhere if 
it were not to be purchased on other terms than he dictated. 

But it was in the new Parliament of 1874 that there was made 
apparent in organised form that discourteous personal treatment of 
which Mr. Gladstone complained on the 18th of May as ‘ unparalleled.’ 
It was now the turn of the Conservatives to be jubilant. Mr. Glad- 
stone had been hurled from his high place and Mr. Disraeli reigned 
in his stead. In 1873 he had been invested with the authority of 
supreme official position. His name was still one to conjure with 
throughout the constituencies, and no one could say that at the then 
pending general election he would not be reinstated even with added 
strength. But from 1874 to 1880 he was doubly discredited. He 
was not even leader of his own party, whom he embarrassed by his 
fitful coming and going, his intervals of retirement and his sudden 
flashing forth as the only possible leader. It was safe to assail him 
then (as Sir William Harcourt agreed), and the opportunity was un- 
reservedly seized. His interposition in debate was the signal for out- 
cries that would have disgraced a bear-garden. ‘The new Parliament 
was only six weeks old when Mr. Smollet, amid a hurricane of cheers 
from the Conservatives, made a deliberate attack upon him, accusing 
him of ‘ organising a dissolution in secret and springing it upon the 
House ;’ of having by ‘unworthy, improper, and unconstitutional 
methods tried to seize power ;’ finishing up a long tirade with con- 
gratulating the House and the country that ‘the stratagem had 
recoiled on the head of the trickster.’ When on the 7th of May, 
1877, Mr. Gladstone proposed to submit his five resolutions on the 
Eastern Question, a wrangle of two hours’ duration, of which he 
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personally bore the brunt,’preceded?the opportunity for commencing 
his speech. A year later he was literally mobbed in the division lobby 
by a body of from forty to fifty English Conservative gentlemen, who 
coming suddenly upon him issuing from the Opposition lobby. yelled 
ne hooted as if he were a mad dog. 
hese are personal experiences which seem, happily, t 

faded from Mr. Gladstone’s mind. Had they socuneae ‘0 ~ agp. 
certainly would not have felt justified in describing somewhat similar 
events in the current session as ‘unparalleled.’ What is quite true 
is that for a long period there has been no occasion when a leader of 
the House of Commons has been subjected to the treatment of which 
Mr. Gladstone pathetically complained. Mr. Disraeli was to the Liberal 
party an object of detestation in degree at least equal to that in which 
the Conservatives hold Mr. Gladstone. But there is no instance on 
record through the duration of his leadership of the House of Mr. 
Disraeli’s being treated otherwise than with respect. It is true that on 
one occasion Major O’Gorman, excited towards midnight by reflection 
upon the wrongs of Ireland, made a dead set upon him; but the incident 
only proves the rule. Major O’Gorman was a prime favourite with the 
House, which wasinclined to regard his pranks with indulgence, But on 
this occasion he was held to have sinned beyond immediate forgiveness. 
Yet his offence was limited to interrupting the Premier with ironical 
cheering, an embarrassment from which Mr. Gladstone is never free 
when he addresses the House, upon any subject. Lord Palmerston 
too, whilst leader of the House was regarded with something like 
reverence, and Earl Russell, though not personally so acceptable to 
members, never had occasion to complain of discourtesy. 

But if we go back to Sir Robert Peel we shall find a singularly 
close parallel to the circumstances under which Mr. Gladstone has 
during the present Parliament, endeavoured to discharge his duty as 
Leader of the House. Certain members have fastened themselves 
upon him, and have succeeded in raising themselves into a position 
of notoriety by their persistent attacks. Sir Robert Peel, after he 
had owned his conversion to the Free Trade principles preached by 
Mr. Cobden, suffered in a manner curiously similar at that time. 
Mr. Disraeli combined in himself the qualities which distinguish 
Lord Randolph Churchilland Mr. Ashmead Bartlett, and he set him- 
self to bait Sir Robert Peel with a relentless pertinacity which. these 
two gentlemen have not succeeded in excelling. Instances might be 
multiplied from a study of Hansard in the sessions of 1842-5. One 
will _ I a it oo the report of the adjourned debate 
on the Maynooth grant on the 11th of April, 1845. i 
Sir Robert Peel, Mr Disraeli said :— ee en. 

I know the right hon. gentleman who introduced the Bill told us that upon 


this subject there were three courses open to us. I never heard the right hon. 
gentleman bring forward a measure without making the same confession. In a 
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certain sense, and looking to his own position, he is right. There is the course 
the right hon. gentleman has left. There is the course which the right hon. gen- 
tleman is following ; and there is usually the course which the right hon. gentleman 
ought to pursue... . He also tells us he always looks back to precedents ; he 
comes with a great measure, and he always has a small precedent. He traces the 
steam engine always back to the tea-kettle. His precedentsfare generally tea-kettle 
precedents. . . . Something has risen up in this country as potent in the political 
world as it has been in the landed world of Ireland. We have a great Parliament- 
ary middleman. It is well known what a middleman is: he is the man who bam- 
boozles one party and plunders the other, till, having obtained a position to which 
he is not entitled, he cries out, ‘ Let us have no party questions, but fixity of ten- 
ure.” . . . Let us in the House re-echo that which I believe to be the sovereign 
sentiment of this country ; let us tell persons in the high places that cunning is not 
caution and that habitual perfidy is not high policy of State. Onthat ground we 
may alljoin. Let us bring to this House that which it has for so long a time past 
been without—the legitimate influence and salutary check of a constitutional op- 
position. Thatis what the country requires, what the country looks for. Let us 
do it at once in the only way in which it can be done, by dethroning the dynasty 
of deception, by putting an end to the intolerable yoke of Parliamentary imposture. 


This is a passage which, if it appeared in any newspaper of the 
present year as an extract from a speech by Lord Randolph Church- 
ill delivered in the House of Commons and having Mr. Gladstone for 
a subject, would be unhesitatingly accepted. It is interesting to ob- 
serve how closely the earlier style of Mr. Disraeli has been caught by 
the noble lord. 

It is curious, too, to note the common holding by master and 
disciple of two marked peculiarities. Mr. Gladstone’s ‘three courses ’ 
is anotorious point in his speeches, and the present generation have 
come to think that it is his own. But we have Sir Robert Peel 
taunted with it forty years ago, just as the smaller wits on the Con- 
servative side have any time during the past ten years made merry 
with it, at the expense of Mr. Gladstone. There is also a close sim- 
ilarity in the passion for precedents. In Mr. Gladstone’s mind pre- 
cedents loom in such huge disproportion that in his famous speech 
this session on moving the vote of credit for feleven millions he im- 
perilled its effect by spending a quarter of an hour in reciting pre- 
cedents for the particular procedure the government has adopted in 
introducing the Vote. 

The parallel between what Sir Robert Peel in his own case called 
‘the venomous attack’ upon Mr. Gladstone and his great predecessor 
does not fail when we look at the House of Lords. During the Corn 
Law debates the Prime Minister was the object of constant attacks. 
Once Lord Western, complaining that the agriculturists had been 
deceived by Sir Robert Peel, brought up the Duke of Wellington in 
mighty wrath to give him the lie :— 


The noble lord should have waited for the opportunity of stating the when and 
how, and in what words my right thon. friend has deceived the public. But, my 
lords, I deny the fact, and as formally and as emphatically as the noble lord 
has stated it. I say it’s not true and that’s the end of it. 

r ee ee eee 
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Another charge brought against the present Parliament in proof 
of its degeneracy is in the matter of obstruction. It is quite true that 
it has been the birth of a system of organised obstruction which has 
to a considerable extent paralysed its energies. But as far as it is 
charged with special failure in this matter the accusation is refuted 
by a fact within the memory of anyone having jeven elementary 
knowledge of recent Parliamentary history. It was in the last Par- 
liament that obstruction rearedits head. Mr. Parnell and Mr. Big- 
gar are the possession of the Parliament of 1874, the legacy to the 
Parliament of 1880. But though it is to the credit, or otherwise, of 
the Irish members that they have reduced obstruction to a fine art, 
they cannot claim to be the inventors of the Parliamentary weapon. 
We had our all-night sittings ine the last Parliament, and have im- 
proved upon them in the early sessions of the present one. 

But though a great hubbub was made about them in 1877 they 
were by no means the first. During the reform debate of 1831 ob- 
struction, at least on one occasion, reached the stage of an all-night 
sitting. This happened on the 12th of July, 1831, when the House 
of Commons was faced by the proposal to go into Committee to con- 
sider the Reform Bill. The House divided again and again on the 
alternative motions that ‘ Mr. Speaker do now leave the chair,’ and 
that ‘the House do now adjourn.’ Beginning at the usual hour of 
Tuesday the House adjourned at half-past seven in the morning of 
Wednesday. Sir Charles Wetherell was the Parnell of the period, 
and it is reported of him that his natural triumph at thus resisting 
reform was tempered by the discovery on leaving the House in the 
early morning that it was raining heavily. ‘By G—,’ he exclaimed, 
pulling up his trousers.to meet his waistcoat, ‘if I had known this 
they should have had a few more divisions.’ 

Sir Charles, I may add in illustration of the personal manners of 
these lamented days had a strong aversion to wearing braces. ‘The 
consequence was that when he addressed the House in his excited 
manner there gradually became visible a broadening interval of white 
showing between his waistcoat and his trousers. Some one mention- 
ing this to the Speaker, the right honourable gentleman said, ‘ Yes, 
that’s Wetherell’s only lucid interval.’ 

It is, however, not necessary to go back as far as the Reform de- 
bates to find examples of obstruction. Mr. James Lowther and Mr. 
Cavendish Bentinck would be able to supply many instances from 
their experience of the Parliament of 1868 in the debates on the 
Irish Church Bill and the Irish Land Bill. 

It is further charged against the present Parliament that the 
authority of the Chair has declined, and that therefore have become 
possible a series of personal altercations and a succession of scenes 
unknown in former days. This is also a charge that will not survive 
reference to authenticated records. In the earliest days of the 
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first Parliament summoned by Queen Victoria, the Speaker was so far 
driven to despair by the unruly conduct of the House that he declared 
from the Chair that if such a scene were repeated he would have no 
option but to resign. The debate arose on a motion by Mr. Smith 
O’Brien challenging the legality of a public subscription set on foot 
to defray the cost of petitions against Irish members—an incident 
which, by the way, testifies that there is nothing new in the strong 
personal feeling which now exists throughout Great Britain against 
some of the more prominent of the Irish members. 

It was in the course of this debate, and on the night after the 
Speaker had forlornly threatened to resign, that Mr. Disraeli made 
his maiden speech. We have had in the present Parliament scenes 
of uproar where an undesirable member has persisted in inflicting a 
speech on an unwilling audience. But a brief passage from the report 
of Mr. Disraeli’s speech will bring the scene of tumult vividly before 
the mind of the reader :— 

I stand here to-night, sir, not formally, but in some degree virtually, the repre- 
sentative of a considerable number of Members of Parliament. (Bursts of laughter.) 
Now, why smile? (Continued laughter.) Why envy me? (Here the laughter 
became long and general.) Why should not I have a tale to unfold to-night ? 
(Roars of ances Do you forget that band of 158 members—those ingenuous 
and inexperienced youths to whose unsophistigated minds the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, in those tones of winning pathos—({Excessive laughter and loud cries 
of ‘Question !”) Now a considerable misconception exists in the minds of many 
Members of this side of the House as to the conduct of Her Majesty’s Government 
with respect to these elections, and I wish to remove it. I will not twit the noble 
lord opposite with opinions which are not ascribable to him or to his more imme- 
diate supporters, but which were expressed by the more popular section of his 
party some few months back. About that time, sir, when the bell of our cathedral 
announced the death of the monarch—(laughter)—we all read then, sir—(groans 
and cries of ‘ Oh ! ’}—we all then read—(laughter and great interruption)— 

I have ventured, in support of my theory that there is nothing 
new in modern demonstrations of Parliamentary life, and even that 
in some individual cases there is a curiously exact reproduction of 
personal traits, to liken Mr. Disraeli’s denunciation of Sir Robert 
Peel to some of Lord Randolph Churchill’s attacks upon Mr. Glad- 
stone. Members of the House of Commons privileged to hear Mr. 
Ashmead Bartlett’s earlier speeches, and to note his reception by the 
House, will find their minds recalled to these occasions not only by 
the reception Mr. Disraeli was reported to have met with in the 
delivery of his maiden speech, but in the tone and character of the 
speech itself. 

There have been times, more especially in the last Parliament, 
when Mr. Parnell has stood pale and passionate before an angry 
House of Commons, shouting defiance at it in occasional lulls in the 
storm. That was very shocking, bringing the level of the House of 
Commons down to the lowest point reached by a vestry. But here 
is O’Connell addressing the house of Commons on the 14th of May, 
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Shall Ireland (he asked) be governed by a section? (Vehement shouts from 
the Opposition.) * I thank same enlas renewed)—for that shriek. Many a shout 
of insolent domination—(noise)—despicable and contemptible as it is—({noise)— 
have I heard against my country. (Uproar continued, during which Mr. O'Connell, 
with uplifted fist-and great violence of manner, uttered several sentences which 
were inaudible in the gallery. The Speaker was at last obliged to interfere and 
call the House to order.) Let them shout. It is a senseless yell. It is the spirit 
of the party that has placed you there. Ireland will hear your shrieks. (Con- 
tinued aproar.) Yes, you may want us again. (Roars of laughter.) What would 
Waterloo have been if we had not been there? (Ministerial oars and Opposition 
laughter.) 


A great feature in the present Parliament, one which has added 
strength to the general opinion of its degeneracy, has been the scenes 
occasioned by the attempts of Mr. Bradlaugh to take his seat whilst 
declared disqualified to take the oath. But that is not any newer 
than the personal attacks upon the Leader of the House or the all- 
night sittings. On the 18th of July, 1851, Mr. Salomons, having 
been elected for Greenwich, presented himself at the table to take 
his seat. Mr. Salomons was a Jew and naturally declined to repeat 
the words then contained in the oath—‘upon the true faith of a 
Christian.” The Speaker ordered him to withdraw, just as Sir Henry 
Brand ordered Mr. Bradlaugh to retire. Mr. Salomons, instead of 
obeying the order, walked over to the benches, took his seat—just as 
Mr. Bradlaugh did—and, just as in 1880 a section of the House 
cheered Mr. Bradlaugh and the majority yelled and howled, so on 
this July day, thirty-four years ago, a tempest of shouting and cheering 
filled the House whilst the unsworn member for Greenwich remained 
seated. The parallel is further established by the fact that when the 
Leader of the House was asked if the Government intended to take 
proceedings against Mr. Salomons, Lord John Russell replied that 
they had’no such intention. 

On the 21st of July Mr. Salomons again attempted to take his 
seat—just as Mr. Bradlaugh renewed his attempt. An amendment 
was moved declaring that, being duly elected, he was entitled to 
fulfil the functions of a member, a motion defeated by 229 votes to 81. 
Mr. Salomons voted—as did Mr. Bradlaugh—in two divisions. The 
Speaker directed the Sergeant-at-Arms to remove him, the Sergeant 
touched him on the shoulder and he retired—all this through a scene 
of noisy excitement. In reading this we seem to be turning over the 
pages of the Parliamentary reports of the sessions of 1880 and 1881. 

A further and last illustration of parliamentary manners in the 
early part of the present reign is to be found in the forgotten incident 
of Mr. Horsman’s duel with Mr. Bradshaw. Mr. Bradshaw was Tory 
member for Canterbury, and at a meeting of his constituents thus 
discussed affairs in Parliament :— 


The Prime Minister (he said) tells us with rare effrontery that it is his duty to 
get support wherever he can. Nothing is too low or too foul for his purpose. The 
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stews of the Tower Hamlets and the bogs of Ireland are ransacked for recruits ; 

and thus he crawls on, having cast behind him every feeling of honour and high 

principle. But his sheet-anchor is the body of Irish papists and rapparees whom 

the priests return to the House of Commons. . . . Yet on these men are bestowed 

the countenance and support of the Queen of Protestant England. But alas! her 

Majesty is Queen only of a faction, and is as much of a partisan as the Lord Chan- 
or himself, 


Mr. Horsman, addressing his constituents a short time after, 
retorted that ‘Mr. Bradshaw has the tongue of a traitor, but lacks 
the courage to become a rebel.’ After this interchange of amenities 
there seemed no alternative but the flow of blood. A meeting was 
accordingly arranged, and took place at Wormwood Scrubbs. No 
one was hurt, and Mr. Bradshaw having apologised for the reference 
to the Queen, Her Majesty’s self-constituted champion declared him- 
self satisfied and the matter ended. 

Whilst I contend, with the support of these reminiscences, which 


might] be indefinitely extended, that in respect of personal mafiners 


the House of Commons to-day is no worse than any summoned during 
the past half-century, manners in the House of Lords have decidedly 
improved. What would be thought of a conversation like the follow- 
ing taking place in the House of Lords at the present day? It oc- 
curred during the Reform debates in the session of 1832 on the 
question of the enfranchisement of Oldham. Lord Kenyon declared 
that the Reform Bill would be the destruction of the monarchy, and 
affirmed that Earl Grey’s conduct in forcing the measure upon his 
reluctant Sovereign was abandoned and atrocious :— 


Earl Grey (interrupting, amid great warmth, and amid vehement cheering) : 
Atrocious, my lords? I put it to your lordships, Is it consistent with the usages 
of this House, or with ordinary propriety, that the noble lord should apply such 
words tome? For my part, I can only reject the words with contempt and scorn. 

Lord Kenyon : I repeat that I think such conduct most abandoned ‘and atro- 
cious. Whether the noble lord be pleased or not with my using the word atrocious, 
the privileges of the House have not been abrogated to such an extent that the 
noble earl can prevent me from saying that I shall always feel that it was the most 
atrocious act of. the Minister to give such advice to the King. 

Earl Grey: Anything more ig tenancy 6 disorderly, and atrocious than 
the applying of such words to me I have never heard in this House. It is for the 
House to act as may seem befitting its own dignity ; but for me, all that remains to 
me is to throw back those words with scorn, contempt and indignation. 


Lord Brougham was a kind of hand-grenade, warranted to go off 
at all kinds of unexpected periods. An innocent interjection by Lord 
Melbourne whilst Lord Brougham was speaking, in the session of 
1837, on the increase of the grant to the Duchess of Kent, brought 
forth a torrent of sarcastic vituperation. Lord Brougham confessed 
that he was but rude in speech, and but ill versed in terms of courtly 
etiquette. His noble friend had so much more recently been accus- 
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tomed to the language of the court than he had, was so much more of 
the courtier, his tongue was so well hung and framed and attuned to 
courtly airs, he was so much better acquainted with the motions of 
those who glozed and fawned and bent the knee in courts, that he 
could not presume for a moment to compete with the noble viscount 
in such matters, or pretend to anything like the same accurate 
knowledge.of courtly phraseology. He, however, knew the difference 
between a queen-mother and the mother of a queen, perhaps, as well 
as the noble viscount.’ Lord Melbourne replied that he did not under- 
stand anything about hanging a tongue with reference to this matter ; 
but this he would say, and he begged his noble and learned friend to 
understand that when he spoke of gloze and flattery and bending 
the knee, he knew no man in this country, be he who he might, who 
could more gloze and flatter and bend the knee than his noble and 
learned friend, and he felt totally unable to compete with him when 
he had an opportunity, or when he found any occasion to exercise it. 
Lord Brougham retorted that he had said nothing about hanging a 
tongue,—and so on. This is more like the famous quarrel between 
Mrs. Gamp and Betsy Prig than anything known to the present 
Chamber. 

Turning over the pages of Hansard, we find two years later Lords 
Lansdowne and Lyndhurst having a terrible quarrel. Lord Lansdowne 
accused Lord Lyndhurst of ‘making an alien’s speech,’ and great 
uproar followed, in which Lord Brougham naturally appeared, and in 
the course of his speech gave the following remarkable testimony to 
the ordinary course of things in the House. Accused of being out of 
order, he said: ‘We have been out of order, no doubt, but not more 
disorderly than we have been every other night of thesession.’ This, 
coming from the lips of so high an authority, cannot be disputed. 

It is no new thing to hear the House of Commons of the day 
denounced as worse by comparison with those that have preceded it. 
There may have been great men before Agamemnon, but the natural 
tendency of mankind is to believe there have been none since. 
‘ When will you see another Canning ?’ Mr. Disraeli exclaimed in the 
House of Commons in the course of the adjourned debate on the Co- 
ercion Bill (for there were Coercion Bills in those days) on the 12th of 
June, 1846—‘a man who ruled this House as a high-bred steed. The 
temper of the House is not now as spirited as it was then, and I am not 
surprised that the vulture rules where once the eagle reigned.’ Mr. 
Smollet, for his part, speaking of the House of Commons of 1868, 
scornfully dismissed it as ‘an assembly of soap-boilers.’ The precise 
meaning of this is vague, as was much of Mr. Smollet’s vituperation, 
but its meaning is clear—that, as compared with others, the Parlia- 
ment of the day showed a woful falling off. 

I submit, by the irrefragable proof of citation from the records of 
Parliaments that have gone before, that the one now closing is not, in 
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the point upon which Mr. Gladstone especially challenged it,worse than 
its predecessors ; nor need it fear comparison in any other respect. It 
truly has not brought to the front any conspicuous luminary. It has 
not, as far as ordinary observation can discern,given birth to a Fox, a 
Gladstone, a Pitt, a Peel, or a Disraeli. Its most notable personal 
incident is the growth of Lord Randolph Churchill from the position 
of a free-lance to that of a recognised power in the State. It has 
also witnessed the consolidation of the power of Mr. Parnell, one of 
the most remarkable episodes in parliamentary history. Here is a 
man who makes no visible effort to secure the allegiance of his party, 
who is rarely in his place, who is not always to be found by his most 
intimate colleagues, who makes no attempt to conciliate friendship, 
but who nevertheless not only maintains but has strengthened his 
personal supremacy. The growth in power of Mr. Chamberlain, and 
the steady but never surprising advance of Sir Charles Dilke in the 
confidence of the House and the esteem of the country, also date from 
the present Parliament. 

One other matter peculiar to this Parliament is the breaking up of 
a strong coherent party, formally known as ‘the party below the gang- 
way.’ It is a significant thing that it has never been found neces- 
sary to distinguish on which side of the House sits the independent 
party ‘ below the gangway.’ Since the conversion of Sir Robert Peel 
on the question of Free Trade there has never been a Conservative 
party below the gangway. It was then created by Mr. Disraeli under 
the leadership of Lord George Bentinck, and, having served its turn, 
disappeared from politics. What is known in the present Parliament 
as the Fourth Party is not, in the true sense of the word, a below-the- 
gangway party. As was shown on the Irish Education Bill in 1873, 
and as has been’witnessed on many less critical occasions, the Liberal 
party below the gangway have not hesitated to oppose their own 
leaders, even when the result might be to give the battle into the 
hands of their political opponents. The Fourth Party have never 
done that.’ SThey have harried their hapless leaders on matters of 
detail, and have done their best to bring them into personal disrepute. 
But when the interests of the party have been at stake, and a pitched 
battle has been arranged, Lord Randolph Churchill and his followers 
have voted with the Conservative party. There has been much 
evidence of disunion in the Conservative ranks since 1880, but it has 
been the bewilderment of a headless mob rather than the mutiny of 
a disciplined party. There has been no lack of inclination to follow ; 
what has been wanting has been ability to lead. 

In this respect also we find that repetition of the current of events 
which a close study of Parliamentary history will show to be customary 
and apparently inevitable. The Opposition in the present Parliament 
have not been less distraught than were the Opposition in the last. 
It was the same cry then as now. The Liberal Opposition of 1874-80 
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were always quarreling among themselves, and, amid a division of per- 
sonal allegiance, followed no one in particular. One night, during a 
crisis in foreign politics, there appeared on the paper a cloud of notices 
from the Liberal side challenging the foreign policy of the Govern- 
ment. Mr. Mitchell Henry, desiring to bring business on the level of 
an ordinary railway meeting, ‘respectfully asked the leaders of the 
Opposition to state what course they intended to take, and so relieve 
private members from the uncertainty under which they laboured.’ 
Hereupon rose a jubilant cry ‘Whichleader?’ This was in 1877, 
and the incident throws a flash of light upon the state of affairs with 
the Opposition in the fourth year of Mr. Disraeli’s Ministry. The 
Liberal party in the House of Commons never settled this question of 
Which leader? It was decided for them by the people ; and it was 
only when they were—somewhatfunwillingly, to tell the truth—forced 
back under the leadership of Mr. Gladstone that Lord Beaconsfield 
was shaken on his throne. 

Standing at the parting of the ways, watching the dying moments 
of the unreformed Parliament, and looking forward with hope to one 
which, representing in fuller degree the people, will carry on the 

eat work accomplished since thefera of reformed Parliaments began, 
it seems fitting to endeavour to relieve an old friend from charges 
thoughtlessly, or with imperfect knowledge, brought against it. A 
Parliament that has abolished flogging in the army, amended the 
game laws, reformed the burial laws, stormed the long-defended 
citadel of medizval bankruptcy law, relieved genius of the trammels 
of the patent laws, passed an Irish Land Bill, and carried the largest 
measure of electoral reform ever attempted, surely deserves well of its 
country. 

Henry W. Lucy. 
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PUBLIC BUSINESS IN THE HOUSE OF 
COMMONS. 


WHATEVER may be the party results of the General Election, there 
cangbe little doubt that the new Electorate, and the old Electerate 
in its remodelled constituencies, will, irrespective of politics, require 
that speedy and effectual steps shall be taken for the reform of the 
procedure of the House of Commons. 

No one familiar with the tone of public opinion in any part of 
Great Britain can be ignorant of the deep feeling of dissatisfaction 
which pervades all classes of society (but especially the working class) 
with the mode in which the legislative business of the country has 
been neglected, and the time of the country has been wasted during 
the present Parliament. 

The oldest and noblest representative assembly in the world 
is unable to control its own proceedings ; the intentions of the 
majority of its members, representing the opinions of a majority of 
the nation, are deliberately and successfully defied ; time, invaluable 
time, is wasted with childlike folly ; and measures which the com- 
munity (irrespective of party) desires are arrested at the will and 
pleasure of one or more uninfluential members. Scenes of disorder, 
which would not be tolerated in any other body of elected English- 
men, have become one of our Parliamentary institutions, and the 
deterioration of the tone and character of debate is rapidly deterio- 
rating the estimation in which our representative government is held. 
Disloyalty to the House of Commons is treason—high treason,—which 
the constituencies will rightly regard as a capital offence. 

It is easy enough to state the evil, to dilate upon its magnitude, 
and to point out the dangers which it involves. It is not so easy to 
prescribe a remedy. 

The source of the mischief lies much deeper than bitter un- 
patriotic party opposition or temporary sectional hostility : and pro- 
posals which aim simply at giving a greater power to the majority, 
or authorising the severer repression of obstruction, will be but tem- 
porary palliatives. 

The House of Commons works hard, does little, and does that 
little badly. Why ? Because the House has too much to do, because 
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in the distribution of its time it does not recognise the element of 
proportion, and in the employment of its power does not avail itself 
of the elementary principle of the division of labour. 

The attempt to carry on the ‘legislative and administrative work 
of Parliament under the conditions of the Standing Orders of the 
House of Commons—venerable and redolent as they are with the 
time-honoured sanctions of an illustrious antiquity—is as futile as 
would be the endeavour to conduct the traffic between London and 
Liverpool by the coaches and waggons and boats of the pre-railway 
era. Adaptation is a secret of success which the Conservatism of 
Parliament has yet to learn; and if the work has enormously in- 
creased, if the conditions under which it is performed are materially 
changed, the appliances and usages of the past must be enlarged and 
modified, or the chaos which members deplore, and which the country 
justly resents will become permanent and supreme. Disorder and 
obstruction are consequences rather than causes of disorganisation. 
Repress them by all means, but the surest way of doing so is to 
relieve the congestion, and to heal the paralysis of which they are 
the symptoms. 

(a)The time of the House of Commons requires to be redistributed ; 
(4) the conditions which regulate the occupation of that time 
require to be reconsidered ; (c) the division of legislative labour is 
demanded; and (a) the rules of the conduct of debate must be 
adapted (no matter at what cost) so as to secure the preservation of 
order, the freedom of discussion, and the dignity of Parliament. 

I propose to offer some suggestions aiming at these results. 

1. As to the distribution of time. 

Under the existing rules Mondays and Thursdays are Government 
nights, Tuesdays and Wednesdays belong to private members, and 
Fridays (though nominally Government nights for the purpose of 
Supply) are practically surrendered to private members. Therefore, 
out of the five working days of the week, two only are under the 
control of the Government, the other three are at the disposal of pri- 
vate members. 

The principal work of the House of Commons is the consideration 
of legislation proposed by the Government and the voting of Supply. 
Those functions not only rank first in order of importance, but, if they 
are properly discharged, they must consume the principal portion of 
the public time. The primary condition of any effective reorganisa- 
tion of procedure is the appropriation of the greater part of the public 
time to the discharge of the public business. 

I suggest that the position of the Government and of private 
members should be reversed, and that three-fifths of the working week 
should be placed at the disposal of the Government and two-fifths 
left at the disposal of private members. This alteration can be made 
in a manner which, while depriving private members of a portion of 
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their time, would practically place them at no disadvantage. At 
present private members have Tuesdays and Fridays for motions, and 
Wednesdays only for legislation. The suspénsion of the Wednesday 
sitting at a quarter to six o’clock virtually vetoes the progress of 
unofficial legislation. Bills are talked out, either to prevent the 
House coming to a decision on their merits, or to prevent a debate 
on other bills which stand next on the paper. If, in lieu of Wednes- 
day mornings, private members had a full evening’s sitting for the 
discussion of their bills, there would be a certainty of decisions being 
arrived at! and a chance of some of those bills proceeding to their 
final stage. Wednesdays should be given to the Government princi- 
pally and .avowedly for the purpose of supply. Friday evenings 
should be given to private members, orders of the day having pre- 
cedence over notices Jof motions. The attendance in ( smmittee of 
Supply is always limited, and an arrangement which would secure 
the regular taking of supply on Wednesday afternoons would ensure 
a more businesslike consideration of the Estimates, and would pro- 
mote the convenience of both official and private members. 

This suggestion as to Supply on Wednesdays does not affect the 
graver question as to the palpable failure of the present system to 
secure any effective control over the national expenditure. When the 
House is willing to delegate to three standing committees the detailed 
consideration of the Army, Navy, and Civil Service Estimates, and, 
subject to the discussion of their reports, to consolidate the votes 
into fewer items, we shall secure economy both of public money and 
of public time. 

A just recognition of the necessities of the Government with 
respect to the business of the country is a surer safeguard than 
imaginary privileges which are abrogated by morning sittings, the 
special, now, alas ! regular concessions of precedence, and the other 
devices by which the Government are bound to invade the so-called 
rights of private members in defence of public interest. 

2. If the time be redistributed, can it be more economically ex- 
pended ? 

A good deal of irritation has been shown with respect to the in- 
crease in the number of questions, and to the trivial matters to which 
they relate, and it is alleged that the time which these questions 
consume could to a great extent be saved. Questions are a safety- 
valve which it would be unwise to close. They afford a ready check 
upon the action of the Executive, and the information which they 
elicit prevents needless discussion in supply. The dread of a ques- 
tion restrains arbitrary administration, and prevents administrative 
laxity, not to say jobbery ; while the knowledge that any alleged in- 
justice in any branch of the public service can be brought to the 
knowledge of Parliament, and a responsible Minister of the Crown 
compelled to offer an explanation, affords a sense of satisfaction to 
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the whole community which promotes good government and 
strengthens our Parliamentary system. 

While conceding that some regulations might advantageously be 
made with respect to questions, I should strongly deprecate any sub- 
stantial interference with them. In this case ‘the game’ is empha- 
tically ‘worth the candle.’ 

Questions, instead of being asked in the chance-medley fashion in 
which they are put down, might be classified so that those addressed 
to each department of the Executive should be grouped together and 
answered consecutively. It might also be desirable to entrust the 
Officials of the House with the power of dividing the questions 
amongst the different days of the week, so as to prevent the unequal 
pressure on Mondays and Thursdays. No question (except with the 
previous consent of the Minister to whom it is addressed) should be 
asked without notice, and questions ‘arising out of answers’ should 
be confined to the member by whom the original question was put, 
and should be strictly limited to matter of explanation. 

But the waste of time is not at the commencement of the sittings. 
It is the wasted time before and in contemplation of the half-hour 
after midnight and the prolonged discussions in the small hours of 
the morning which are the heaviest drain upon the resources of the 
House. A high authority on Parliamentary procedure has recently ex- 
pressed his decided conviction that ‘ the half-past twelve rule’ has not 
answered the objects for which it was established, that it has length- 
ened the sittings, impeded legislation, and furnished a ready and effec- 
tive means of obstruction. I feel some hesitation in expressing dissent 
from so experienced a member as Mr. Dillwyn. There are, however, 
two sides to the half-past twelve rule ; and the tenacity with which 
it has survived all attack indicates that there is a substantial’ and 
impartial preponderance of opinion in the House in its favour. The 
effect of this rule is shortly this: that no business with respect to 
which previous written notice of opposition has been given can be 
taken after half-past twelve, subject to the following exemptions from 
the operation of the rule—motions for leave to bring in bills, money 
bills, bills after the stage of going into committee has been passed ; 
motions for addresses to the Crown with respect to certain documents 
which have legislative force unless they are objected to by either House 
within a prescribed number of days, and the nomination of Select 
Committees. Any member can give notice of opposition to any bill or 
notice of motion, and this notice is technically called ‘ blocking.’ The 
notice, however, is only in force till the end of the week following 
that in which it is given, and has therefore to be renewed weekly. 

Those who advocate the maintenance of the rule urge the 
necessity for some reduction in the working hours of the House; 
that the health both of the members and of the officials of the House 
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requires that there should be times fixed which indirectly limit the 
length of the sittings ; that, if no restriction of this sort existed, legis- 
lation of a prejudicial character might be enacted by small groups of 
members remaining long after the bulk of their colleagues had gone 
to bed ; that, as a rule, the legislation of private members, though 
affording an opportunity for ventilating grievances and reforms of 
great public importance, is not in itself desirable ; and that altera- 
tions of existing law and enactments of new law should, as a rule, be 
initiated and supported by the Executive Government, with the 
responsibility and advice which they are able to command. On the 
other hand, it is obvious that the power of blocking has been indis- 
criminately and unreasonably employed, that legislation has been 
unfairly delayed, that debate for debate’s sake and with the inten- 
tion of filling up the time until half-past twelve, has been unneces- 
sarily prolonged, and that a very dangerous power has been placed in 
the hands of a very small section of members, which no well-wisher 
of parliamentary institutions would desire to see either perpetuated or 
developed. The half-past twelve rule, as at present worked, cannot 
be maintained, ought not to be maintained ; but I am not prepared 
to say that it is impossible to modify that rule so as to secure the un- 
doubted advantages which it secures, and to guard against the abuses 
to which it has been subject. The Speaker has already ruled that indis- 
criminate blocking by any one member is opposed to the spirit of the 
rule, and is a violation of the unwritten law of the House. There 
could, therefore, be no objection to give effect tothis decision by pro- 
viding that no member should be entitled during the same week to 
give more than one notice of opposition either to an order of the day 
or a notice of motion. It has been suggested that no block should be 
effective unless signed by a fixed number of members ; but the prac- 
tical effect of such a rule would be, that a small section of blocking 
members would be formed, who would sign every notice just as easily 
as one is signed now. If only one member could give one notice, some 
check would be placed upon isolated and indiscriminate opposition, and 
notices would, as a rule, represent dond-jfide opposition to the specific 
bill or motion against which they were directed. 

Perhaps the most serious consumption of public time is that 
which is so lavishly expended on the Estimates. Any reform of pro- 
cedure would be incomplete which did not abridge the opportunities 
of discussion on votes forthe public service. In addition to 
the ordinary votes in Supply, there are now afforded at least three 
other opportunities of raising and discussing with intolerable reitera- 
tion precisely the same subjects—first, on the Supplemental Esti- 
mates, which are generally brought in at the commencement of 
the session ; next, on the votes on account, generally two, which are 
absolutely necessary for carrying on the business of the country ; and 
lastly, when the full and final vote is considered. Each vote on 
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account of the Civil Service embraces an expenditure in every depart. 
ment of civil administration, and there is hardly any question of 
domestic, foreign, or colonial policy which cannot be discussed on 
these occasions. 

The remedy is obvious. The discussion on Supplementary Esti- 
mates should be confined exclusively to the additional'sums proposed to 
be voted, and not be permitted to extend to the original expenditure 
to which it is added. With respect to votes on account, as the 
financial year ends on the 31st of March, and as it is impossible to have 
the Civil Service Estimates voted by that day, it is evident that the 
ordinary administration of Government could not be carried on for 
the first quarter of the new financial year without them. The discus- 
sion on the vote on account should be confined to the gross amount 
which it is proposed to be voted, and all consideration of the items 
should be postponed until the Estimates of which they form part are 
discussed. 

In addition, however, to the present system of this repeated dis- 
cussion, the forms of the House afford another opportunity for delay. 
Every vote in Committee of Supply has to be reported to the House, 
and a formal resolution passed that ‘the House doth agree with the 
committee in the said resolution.’ This enables members who have 
debated items of expenditure in committee under the presidency of 
Sir Arthur Otway to re-debate the same questions in the House with 
the Speaker in the chair, It may be desirable that the House should 
on Tuesday formally endorse the vote which it had passed on Mon- 
day, and it may be a wise precaution to enable attention to be called 
on a second occasion to any item which had previously escaped 
notice ; but there ought to be no opportunity afforded for a second 
discussion on the same vote. 

3. The economy of labour by subdivision. 

Mr. Dillwyn has suggested that the consideration of bills which 
have reached a certain stage in one session should be resumed at that 
point in the next session. 

This proposal has been discussed during the present Parliament, 
but in that debate the weight of authority on both sides of the House 
was against its adoption. If, however, any rule of this character was 
passed, it would be necessary to subject it to considerable restriction, 
so as to confine it to those cases where the principle of a measure has 
been unequivocally accepted, and the consideration of details only 
postponed. 

A truer solution of this, the main difficulty—the impossibility of 
the House of Commons doing the work devolving upon it—will be 
found in a wider application of what was perhaps the best part of the 
Procedure Rules of 1882, although unfortunately the only part that 
was not clothed with the permanency of a Standing Order. I mean 
what Mr. Gladstone has called ‘the principle of devolution.’ 
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Standing ~Committees (or, as they are more frequently called, 
‘Grand Committees ’) furnish the most effective machinery for en- 
abling the House fully to discharge its legislative functions. Those 
who have had experience of the working of those committees, and 
especially those who presided over them, have expressed their con- 
fidence in the manner in which bills have been considered, amended, 
and completed for the final approval of the House. The Bankruptcy 
Act and the Patent Act furnish incontestable evidence both as to the 
power, efficiency, and wisdom of the Grand Committee on Trade, 
while the failure of the Grand Committee on Law arose from causes 
outside the principle of delegation. 

The tentative experiment, so far as it has been adopted, indicates 
several modes in which this machinery may be strengthened and 
improved. It is not necessary to maintain the continuance of the 
artificial classification of bills into the divisions of Law and Trade. 
No general rule can safely define what bills are suitable for reference 
to standing committees. The House can best decide this in each 
case. The number of the committees should be increased so as to 
include a larger proportion of the House, and the number of members 
on each committee might be somewhat reduced, the principle of 
nationality in the consideration of measures exclusively affecting 
Scotland or Ireland or Wales should be recognised, members from 
the country affected forming a preponderating majority in the com- 
mittee to which those measures are referred, and various modifica- 
tions of detail aiming at the exclusion of contested principles from 
the scope of those committees, and reserving the most effective control 
by the whole House over their decisions, might be adopted. Subject 
to these qualifications, I hope the House will in the earliest days of 
the new Parliament place these committees upon a proper and per- 
manent footing, and, by availing itself of this elementary principle of 
the distribution of labour, enable itself to overtake the vast and un- 
justifiable arrears of social and administrative legislation which are 
a scandal to our constitutional system. 

4. The Rules of Debate. 

It is generally admitted that the rule for closing a debate which 
was enacted in 1882 has proved a failure, and that not so much from 
any indisposition to put the rule in force, as from the conditions of 
the rule itself, which destroy its efficacy. The c/éture has never been 
wanted, and in all probability never will be wanted, in a great party 
debate upon which either the fate of important legislation or the 
Executive Government depends. On those occasions the termination 
of the debate is provided for in a much simpler and more effective 
manner, The Government and the Opposition Whips, after diplo- 
matic negotiation, virtually settle when the division shall be taken. 
The date is not only privately announced in ‘four-line whips,’ but it 
is generally stated in the public press. 
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The existing rule, although applicable on occasions when it is 
not wanted, and when the House would not tolerate its being put 
in force, is utterly useless for the purposes for which it is con- 
stantly required, especially in Committee of Supply. If a small 
minority of members (less than forty) desire a prolongation of the 
discussion either on some unimportant question or on some vote, it 
requires that there should be at least 100 members voting for the 
closing of the debate ; and, if the minority reaches the magic figure 
of forty-one, there must be a House of upwards of 240 members in 
order to enforce the c/éture. The rule has been tried once, and 
although proposal was made on behalf of the Opposition, and with 
the concurrence of the Government, as only 207 members voted in 
its favour, the loss of eight votes would have been fatal. A cléturt 
of this unworkable character is useless. In addition, the objections 
originally entertained to placing the initiative in the hands of the 
Speaker, have gathered considerable strength since the first discus- 
sion of this condition. 

My own opinion is, that a majority of two-thirds of the members 
present should be enabled, on the motion of any member, and without 
the initiative of the Speaker, to pass a resolution for closing a debate 
and taking the division, and that, where such a resolution is carried 
with respect to an amendment, the original question should, in the 
event of the amendment being defeated, be forthwith put. 

With reference to the general conduct of-debate, the repression of 
disorder, the prevention of unseemly and discourteous interruption, 
the true policy is to place the largest powers in the hands of the Chair, 
or rather to revive the powers which beyond all question the Speaker 
originally possessed with respect to these offences against the decorum 
of debate. 

Rules of order, however cleverly and carefully drawn, have been 
and will be evaded (and generally the evasion is more offensive than 
a direct breach) by astute and ingenious members. The common law 
of public assemblies universally places the supreme power of preserv- 
ing order and regulating discussions in the hands of the- presiding 
officer ; and if the business of the House of Commons is to be effec- 
tively done, if the decencies of debate are to be observed, if the dig- 
nity of the House, as the first legislative assembly in the world, is to 
be maintained, the power and the responsibility must be placed in 
the hands of the Speaker, with a knowledge that (in the words of the 
Charter which he claims from the Crown on behalf of the whole House) 
‘the most favourable construction will be put upon all his proceed- 
ings,’ and that, so long as he possesses the confidence of the House, 
the House will justify and sustain him in the vigorous discharge of 
those important duties of his high office. When a Speaker has lost 
the confidence of the House, he cannot be too rapidly ejected from 
his post. So long as he retains that confidence, he should have the 
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widest discretion and the amplest power for the preservation of order 
and the regulation of procedure ; and no number of rules, however 
exhaustive or severe, will protect the House and each of its members 
with the same efficiency or to the same extent as the strong rule of a 
strong Speaker. The forms, the etiquette, the ritual of the House 
of Commons are alike historic and symbolic. No one can sit in that 
House without insensibly sympathising with its traditions and ac- 
quiring that community of interest and respect which evoke a senti- 
ment of loyalty to the House because it is THe House which sur- 
vives all party quarrels and all party defeats. The dignity and effi- 
ciency of the House of Commons 4re a solemn trust which ought not 
to be tampered with for the sake of any political exigency. That 
dignity and efficiency have been imperilled—the country is roused to 
asense of the danger—and it will be alike the duty and the honour 
‘ the next House of Commons to maintain the one and to restore 
the other. 


Henry H. Fow er. 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


DRINK : 
A LAST WORD TO LORD BRAMWELL. 


Few things are more distasteful to me than controversy, and contro- 
versy becomes distasteful in the highest degree when it shows a 
tendency to degenerate into mere verbal fence. I wrote a courteous 
and respectful reply to Lord Bramwell’s pamphlet on drink, because 
I felt compelled to do so by a strong sense of public duty. For the 
same reason I am bound to write these last words in answer to the 
Judge’s rejoinder. I have done my best by voice and pen in the 
cause of Temperance Reform, and have striven to arouse the 
national conscience from the apathy with which it contemplates the 
many deadly and preventible evils which are due directly to the 
present conditions of the liquor traffic. Experience of work among 
the poor has taught me to regard the question as one of immense 
and pressing importance, and I should be sorry to see its main issues 
obscured in a cloud of collateral trivialities and personal criticisms. 
Lord Bramwell tells us that he was induced by a sense of justice 
to write his pamphlet in defence of drink, because ‘alcoholic liquors 
have been condemned without a hearing.’ Condemned without a 
hearing ! Why, they have been eulogised for centuries, with scarcely a 
dissentient voice ! Lord Bramwell himself tells us, and challenges me 
to deny, that ‘a// antiquity praised wine.’ I never dreamed of 
denying so obvious a fact. Wine and other intoxicating drinks have 
been praised from the earliest ages, and down to our day. So 
far from drink having been condemned without a hearing, it has 
been extolled without an examination. Half the things urged in its 
praise have now been proved to be entirely erroneous. It used to be 
said that drink was a food; it is now admitted that its nutritive 
elements are infinitesimally small, Drink used to be regarded as a 
source of health ; it is now proved that even when taken moderately 
it is the frequent cause of a host of cruel diseases ; that in the case 
of most persons perfect health is attainable without it; and that 
absence from it is in normal instances directly conducive to 
longevity. Drink used to be considered necessary for great efforts ; it 
is now demonstrated that for all the greatest feats of strength and 
endurance it is positively injurious. Drink used to be regarded as a 
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panacea for extremes of climate ; it is now acknowledged that alike 
in the Arctic circle and under the sun of the tropics those men have 
been most exempt from climatic influences who have entirely 
abstained from it. It is still asserted by many, that drink is at any 
rate necessary for the cure of disease ; but in the London Temperance 
Hospital, during the course of twelve years and a half, alcohol has 
only been administered three times in the treatment of nearly 3,000 
in-patients and of nearly 20,000 out-patients, afflicted with every 
malady to which flesh is heir—and yet the rate of mortality in the 
London Temperance Hospital will compare favourably with that of 
any other in the kingdom. Drink has been stripped one by one of 
its borrowed plumes of utility, and is left miserably bare to flaunt 
the one superfluous peacock’s feather of its being ‘nice.’ And yet, 
after it has been bepraised and besung for the most part on false 
pretences for three thousand years at least, and quite recently in some 
of the most powerful organs of public opinion, Lord Bramwell says 
that it has been condemned without a hearing, and its cause seems 
so forlorn that a sense of pity and of charity drives him to support it 
with his powerful advocacy ! 

Lord Bramwell recurs again and again to his claim for ‘charity ’ 
to moderate drinkers. He does not give us credit for charity. He 
says that I hardly notice that he ‘asked for charity’ for the opinion 
of those who think with him ; that I do not say that they are entitled 
to charity ; that I give them but little if any of my charity, and that 
grudgingly ; that I appear to think they get as much as they deserve. 
His last appeal is ‘be charitable to those who think otherwise than 
you do.’ Hinc ille lacrima. Now I confess that this sweeping 
charge of uncharitableness against total abstainers in general, and 
against myself in particular, seems to me much more uncharitable 
than anything which I have ever said or thought about non-abstainers. 
Personally I can assure Lord Bramwell that not the most shadowy 
feeling of severity or unkind judgment ever entered my own mind, 
or the mind of any reasonable abstainer, with respect to our friends 
(or enemies either) who, with the most entire right to their own 
opinion, continue to indulge themselves innocently in a perfectly 
lawful enjoyment. I have said again and again that I should blush 
with shame to express a single word of censure against millions of 
non-abstainers of whom there are very many whom I know to be 
better and wiser men than myself. How can I possibly be more 
explicit? I have already told Lord Bramwell that many leading 
temperance reformers, my honoured fellow-workers, are not abstainers. 
If I said no more about a charitable estimate of the opinion and 
practice of men who have not felt it to be their duty to give up wine, 
It was because I thought it would be a mere impertinence on my part 
to thrust any such assurance upon those whom I do not consider to 
be a thousandth part of ascruple more in need of charity for their 
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opinions than I am for my own. There are, of course, uncharitable 
and censorious persons among abstainers as there are among drinkers, 
whether moderate or immoderate ; but, as a body, temperance re- 
formers may repudiate with indignation the charge that they feel no 
charity for the views of their neighbours. They may say to Lord 
Bramwell’s accusation, that, like so many other of his remarks, they 
are founded on purely mistaken conceptions. 

“After what I have already said on this subject, I am surprised that 
Lord Bramwell fails to see the irrelevance of his references to the 
unworthy language used respecting him at some obscure provincial 
meeting. Surely he cannot be under the delusion that absurd and 
scurrilous language is confined to the zealots of that which he admits 
to be a righteous cause? If so, I would recommend him to read the 
speeches at publicans’ dinners, and some numbers of the Licensed 
Victualler’ s'Gaszette. Heseems to think that total abstainers are to be 
credited with a monopoly of virulence and abuse, and that ‘ reverend’ 
total abstainers especially need to be reproved on this score. Does 
he imagine that ‘reverend’ drinkers become ipso facto charitable? 
If so, let me assure him that he is mistaken. Here, for instance, are 
a few choice extracts from the two letters of a ‘reverend’ drinker, 
which the writer sent to me anonymously, and with exquisite delicacy 
of feeling, not prepaid. 

Teetotal fanatics po abuse and vilify the drinkers of alcohol, and would persecute 
them if they could. Alcohol is not a deleterious poison except in excess; only 
ignorant fanatics would hazard so silly an assertion.! The Canon talks rot. An 
atrocious libel on the Anglo-Indian army.* The late Earl Cairns was a narrow- 
souled Scotch Puritan, and the Earl of Shaftesbury is a poor creature with only one 
idea. He would demoralise the poor by misdirected charity. Local option isa 
tyrannical proposal worthy of a Nero or a Domitian.* England is a country of cant 
and hypocrisy. We drink to Bacchus andto Alcohol . . . and denounce the 
whole tribe of scribes and pharisees and teetotal hypocrites in the name of the Holy 
Trinity. . . . The real motive of these slop-drinkers is to save the expense of wine; 
they are mean and stingy. . . . Quaff a goblet of whisky and pay the postman |* 


I think I may match the language of this anonymous and ‘ reverend’ 
supporter of Lord Bramwell with that used at the Blue Ribbon meeting 
in Wales. But I do not on that account follow Lord Bramwell’s 
example in making a general charge against all moderate drinkers as 


1 Here are some of the ‘silly fanatics’: ‘ Alcohol is a most deleterious poison’ 
(Sir W. Gull); ‘ Spirits and poison are synonymous terms’ (Sir A. Cooper); ‘ Alcohol 
is invariably ranked among poisons by physiologists’ (Professor Youmans) ; and 


more, 
* This remark refers to the calm and candid history of Sir John Kaye, as also to 
remarks of Sir H. Havelock, Sir C. Napier, &c. 
® The majority of the House of Commons will be surprised to learn that their 
conduct is worthy of a Nero or a Domitian. 
* The writer of these missives, who boasts that he is a clergyman, speaks of my 
much-beloved and honoured friend, Canon Ellison, as ‘the man Ellison, with other 
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though they were universally guilty of such coarse and degrading 
invective. Reamsof abuse have been expended on the supporters of 
the temperance cause, and therefore when publicans and their friends 
turn round and charge total abstainers with want of charity, one 
thinks of the line of Juvenal : 
Quis tulerit Gracchos de seditione loquentes ? 

The condemnation of temperance reform because (to quote the de- 
crepit epigram) ‘temperance people use such intemperate language’ 
seems to me at once foolish and irrelevant. It would be just as sen- 
sible to condemn all religion and all Christianity because of the com- 
monness of the odium theologicum. 

I certainly thought from Lord Bramwell’s pamphlet that he re- 
garded the position of abstainers as untenable, and‘their practice as 
much to be reprehended. He now assures me that ‘he never said 
that, nor really anything like it.’ Well, as he said that‘ the world 
would act very foolishly if it gives up drink,’ it seemed at least 
anatural inference that we are very foolish in doing so; and he 
now says again that he ‘thinks us wrong in renouncing a harmless, 
enjoyment.’ Butit is really not easy to see what Lord Bramwell 
does think about us. We thought that, like Balaam, he was invited 
to curse us; but instead of that he blesses us altogether. He 
‘approves of all who abstain for conscience’ sake’ ; he ‘ admires and 
respects all fwho, thinking no harm of moderate drinking’ (as not 
one in a thousand of us does), ‘and himself enjoying wine’ (as I 
suppose nearly everyone of us has done), ‘yet renounce wine and 
beer for the sake of example to others.’ He ‘does not reprehend 
us if we abstain for health’s sake.’ Even if we abstain ‘out of 
consideration for humanity, he thinks the possession very tenable un- 
less it can be shown that the abstainer is making a mistake.’ Now 
the only attempt which Lord Bramwell has made to prove our mistake 
is the remark that drink gives'a great deal of enjoyment, to which we 
teply that abstinence from drink gives us yet greater enjoyment, so 
that on Lord Bramwell’s own grounds we cannot be mistaken. He 
has here enumerated every reason for which anyone abstains, so that, 
though in some unaccountable way he ‘ thinks us wrong in renouncing 
a harmless enjoyment’ for one at least equally harmless, we yet 
not only have his permission to continue as we are, but are even 
honoured in great measure with his approval, admiration, and respect; 
only it appears that Lord Bramwell wants us not to call ourselves 
righteous nor to call our opponents bad and wicked. To which I reply 
that we should regard such language as pharisaic and ridiculous ; 
that it would be utterly repudiated even by the United Kingdom 
Alliance, and by none more vehemently than by its witty and able 
president, Sir Wilfrid Lawson ; and that it would destroy the very basis 
of the chief temperance society in the kingdom. ‘That society is the 

VoL, XVIII.—No. ror. 
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Church of England Temperance Society, of which the Queen is the 
patron, and the whole episcopal bench presidents and vice-presidents, 
though’many of them, for reasons perfectly valid, just, and honour- 
able, are not themselves abstainers. Lord Bramwell says that ‘I 
forgot to mention that these total abstainers, or a large number of 
them, not only abstain themselves, dut would make others do so’ | 
certainly ‘ forgot’ to mention this because ‘no total abstainer whom I 
ever met with has any such desire. ~Not only do we never dream of 
using coercion, but, as !I carefully explained to him, we are very 
cautious even in the use of moral suasion. We make twenty thousand 
prisoners total abstainers against their will, much to their own advan- 
tage, but to that I suppose Lord Bramwell "does not object. I venture 
with great respect to think that he mistakes the aims of the Local 
Option resolutions which have been three times affirmed by majorities 
in the House of Commons, and that while he imagines himself to be 
slaying formidable giants, he is in reality tilting at very harmless, and 
useful, and necessary windmills. 

Lord Bramwell having called Mahomet ‘a crazy and inate im- 
postor,’ still thinks that he is justified in applying this language to the 
founder of one of the three chief religions of the world. To me such 
language seems much lacking in the ‘ charity’ for which heso strongly 
pleads. I fail, however, to understand the drift of his remarks. He 
appears to consider that Mahomet’s chief offences consisted in his teach- 
ing abstinence and permitting polygamy, and that these are fatal to his 
claims to be regarded as the Prophet of Arabia. But Moses permitted 
polygamy, which is certainly a more deadly evil than total abstinence. 
Was Moses therefore, not a prophet? And was Jonadab, the 
son of Rechab, guilty of a grave error, who enjoined upon his de- 
scendants a total abstinence, which received the glowing eulogy 
of Jeremiah ? ‘Great prophet!" exclaims Lord Bramwell with a 
note of admiration, and thinks that he has crushed my passing objec- 
tion by the dilemma that Mahomet was either ‘inspired’ or ‘an im- 
postor and crazy.’ It is not worth while to spend much time on such 
reasoning. St. Paul calls Epimenides a prophet. Was Epimenides 
either ‘inspired’ or else ‘an impostor or crazy’? Will any one be 
misled by the question, ‘whether I prefer Mahomet’s teaching, 
which enjoined abstinence from drink, to the teaching which con- 
tained no such injunction’? If we held the absurd view with 
which Lord Bramwell charges us, ‘that drinking wine is wrong,’ we 
should of necessity think that Mahomet was right in forbidding it to 
his followers. It seems to be useless to assure Lord Bramwell once 
more that it is a mere chimera of his own to suppose that one in a 
hundred thousand of total abstainers supposes that drinking wine is 
in itself wrong. They think it imexpedient for themselves amid the 
horrible evils, the tragedies at once squalid and heart-rending, which 
drink daily causes. They may say with St, Paul, ‘all things are 
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lawful unto me, but all things are of expedient.’ But they do not 
profess to judge (as Lord Bramwell does) what is right or wrong for 
others. They k: ow that Christ came to teach eternal principles and 
not isolated details. We are not told that He met a single drunkard 
in all His ministry. There were no public-houses in Palestine ; 
none of the ghastly and loathsome evils which drink causes in Eng- 
land, from John o’ Groat’s House to Land's End ; nothing distantly 
approaching to such rapid and fiery intoxicants as rum, gin, brandy, 
or whisky; nothing even which resembled porter, ale, or beer. The only 
known fermented liquor was the pure natural juice of the grape; it does 
not appear to have been drunk commonly ; it was very rarely used to 
excess ; it was largely diluted with water ; the common drink, besides 
water, was probably the preserved uafermented fruit of the vine. If 
such conditions were prevalent in England now, there would not be 
the slightest need for any of us to be total abstainers. Setting aside 
the total error of supposing that we think it wicked to drink wine, 
can Lord Bramwell really suppose that he adds anything to the con- 
troversy by quoting, ‘I am the true Vine,’—especially when he is good 
enough to remind us that ‘ the vine does not grow wine but grapes’? 
If Lord Bramwell wishes to know whether Christ would have 
approved of total abstinence or not, I will not refer him to the very 
ancient Christian tradition that St. James and others of the Lord’s 
brethren and Apostles were Nazarites (i.e. total abstainers), but to His 
own glowing eulogy of the lifelong total abstainer St. John the 
Baptist, whose abstinence He was so far from thinking ‘ wrong,’ 
that He called him the greatest of those born of women. If there be 
one thing which a little disturbs the perfect charity which I desire to 
feel towards all men, it is the very bad habit of quoting ‘texts’ to 
oppose the cause of social and other reforms. Far more ‘texts’ can 
be quoted, and have been quoted, in favour of polygamy, or of perse- 
cution, or of slavery, or of tyrannicide, or of irresponsible despotism, 
or of exterminating wars, than in favour of even the moderate use of 
drink. Lord Bramwell quotes, ‘Give strong drink to him that is 
ready to perish,’ &c., but he ‘ has forgotten to mention ’ (to quote his 
own phrase) the verses before it, ‘It is not for kings to drink wine, 
nor for princes strong drink ; lest they drink, and forget the law, and 
pervert the judgment of any of the afflicted ;’ and ‘Look not thou 
upon the wine when it is red . . . at the last it biteth like a serpent, 
and stingeth like an adder.’ Texts are never more misused than when 
they are applied to discredit principles of which the highest teaching 
of the sacred writers wholly approves. 
Having waste ground enough, 
Shall we desire to raze the sanctuary 
And pitch our evils there ? 


I greatly prefer the authority of St. Paul to that of Lord Bram- 
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well, and St. Paul, expressing the exact principles of total abstainers, 
says in one epistle, ‘It is good not to eat flesh, nor to drink wine, 
nor to do anything whereby thy brother stumbleth ;’ and in another, 
‘If meat make my brother to offend, I will eat no flesh while the 
world standeth, lest I make my brother to offend.’ 

It is not worth while, and I have not space, to follow Lord Bram- 
well through clause after clause of his rejoinder, though I should be 
quite prepared to meet every sentence and every criticism. I pass 
over his astounding remarks about Noah, who, he thinks, was not 
‘ punished’ (!) for his drunkenness. I cannot even imagine why he 
quotes the passage ‘recently sent him’ out of Horace, ‘who was a 
sensible fellow ’—the passage being to my mind an epicurean and 
immoral eulogy of drunkenness. Does Lord Bramwell think that Lu- 
cretius was vot ‘a sensible fellow,’ when Ae wrote of drunkenness :— 

Denique cor hominum quom vini vis penetravit 

Acris, et in venas discessit diditus ardor, 

Consequitur gravitas membrorum, prepediuntur 

Crura vacillanti, tardescit lingua, madet mens, 

Nant oculei, clamor, singultus, jurgia gliscunt ?® 
nor Solomon when he wrote, ‘Who hath woe? who hath sorrow? 
who hath contentions ? who hath babbling? who hath wounds with- 
out cause ? who hath redness of eyes? 

I need say no more about his attempt to maintain the wholly un- 
tenable argument that alcohol improves brain-work. This argument, as 
it would be easy to show, is merely an instance of the common fallacy, 
post hoc ergo propter hoc. He tries to raise a laugh against me 
because I referred (in every instance relevantly and for good reasons) 
to Mahomet and other authorities, including poor Rabbi Obed, the 
Galilean, the point of whose observation Lord Bramwell, even with 
the aid of his friends and correspondents, evidently does not see ; and 
then he adds that I ‘finish with Lord Shaftesbury, who, I warrant, 
never before found himself in such company.’ Well, if I may borrow 
Lord Bramwell’s style, this is wit ; at least I suppose so. But it is 
not very magnificent, and certainly it is not war. I think that Lord 
Shaftesbury will find himself quite as much at home in my pages as 
in the pages of Lord Bramwell’s defence of drink in company with 
Galen, Euripides, Goethe, Mr. Harrop, the Rig Veda, the Liberty 
and Property Defence League, and the ‘ sensible fellow’ who eulogises 
the advantages of drunkenness. [Into this style of controversy I will 
not further be tempted. Apart from.these petty criticisms, and the 
reiterated assertion that we are ‘ uncharitable,’ and think it wicked 
to drink wine, Lord Bramwell, so far as I can see, only refers 
slightly to three arguments, or rather makes three unproved asser- 
tions, on. which I will very briefly touch. 

5 Lucret. iii. 475-479. Cesar seems to admire the Nervii for forbidding the 


im of wine and luxuries, ‘quod iis rebus relanguescere animos et remitti virtulem 
oe aay ‘—De Bell. Gall, te. 15. 
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1. He repeats that the good done by drink outweighs the harm. 

I repeat my rejection of this assertion, of which Lord Bramweéll 
offers no proof whatever. I compared the good and the harm done 
by drink because Lord Bramwell had done so, and nothing can per- 
suade me that the pleasure caused by taking drink is any equivalent 
to the human race for the disease, the crime, the squalor, the misery, 
the madness, the premature deaths with which drink by indisputable 
evidence floods every region of the world, decimating savage tribes, 
and degrading civilised communities to a greater extent than any 
other substance in all the world. 

2. He asserts that temperance legislation has failed. 

I answer that if unwise temperance legislation has failed, that is 
no reason for asserting that wise temperance legislation will fail ; 
nor does the asserted failure of crude measures more than two cen- 
turies ago furnish the smallest proof that well-considered measures 
would fail in the present growth of strong public conviction of the 
evils wrought by our existing system. Moreover it could be easily 
shown that much temperance legislation in recent years, so far from 
failing, has been most beneficent and most successful. The country 
could scarcely even exist without it. Insufficient as it is, it is the 
only barrier between us and an overwhelming deluge of misery and 
crime, 

3. He says that it is unjust to deny enjoyment to A and the other 
letters of the alphabet down to Z, because Z abuses the means of 
enjoyment. 

Certainly. But how if A and a great many other letters of the 
alphabet pity Z so much that for his sake they are not only perfectly 
willing but most happy to deny themselves an enjoyment which in 
itself is quite lawful? And how if the curse and misery which Z 
brings on himself helps to inflict on a// the other letters of the 
alphabet evils, worse because more continuous, as Mr. Gladstone told 
the Parliament of England, than those caused by war, famine, and 
pestilence combined ? And how if no one has so much as dreamed 
of interfering even with Z, much less with any of the other letters, 
except by the overwhelming preponderance of votes among the letters 
themselves ? 

Lord Bramwell asks, ‘Why should I distrust mankind?’ Might 
not all prohibitive legislation be stigmatised as distrust of mankind ? 
Does Lord Bramwell wish all policemen to be dispensed with? If 
not, why should he distrust mankind? Does he wish all kinds of 
betting and gambling to be made legal? If not, why should he 
distrust mankind? Does he wish to see all licences abolished ? 
Does he know the actual consequences which have followed when 
that plan has been adopted? I do not distrust mankind except 
when mankind has been degraded by the artificial craving which 
drink tends to create for itself, Does it involve any distrust of man- 
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kind to desire that men should not be tempted by tens of thousands 
as they are tempted, to their own moral and physical ruin? Is it 
distrust of mankind to desire that Government should make it easy 
to do right and difficult to do wrong? Has Lord Bramwell ever 
read the sentiment of Edmund Burke that, as regards mankind, the 
system which bases itself on the supposition of a universal existence 
of the heroic virtues is sure to have its superstructure in corruption 
and degradation? Has Lord Bramwell ever heard of the phrase 
perimus licitis ? 

Lord Bramwell charges me—at least by innuendo—with using 
* mischievous ’ and inflammatory language, because I call it a shame- 
ful injustice that the rich can keep away from themselves the 
nuisance of public-houses and the poor cannot. I can tell him, on 
the authority of numerous cases in which the opinions of the poor 
have been taken in masses, that the majority of them, and all the 
most respectable of them, and even many who have already sunk into 
victims of the public-house, do feel it to be a shameful injustice. I 
call it a shameful and a most crying injustice that the people should 
not be allowed to have some control of the traffic by which their 
dearest interests are so fatally affected. Lord Bramwell seems to 
think that the poor would be aggrieved and injured by shutting up 
the places where they get their beer. A judge, equally eminent— 
Sir W..Grove—spoke of the interested talk about ‘ robbing the poor 
man of his beer’ as ‘ utter rubbish,’ and I agree with him. No one 
proposes to take the public-houses from the poor if they want them, 
and if they vote for them. The poor flock eagerly into the estates 
on which public houses are forbidden. No one has ever proposed 
to refuse a license except in obedience to the will of a two-thirds 
majority. If it be a wrong, it can only be inflicted by the poor on 
themselves. Volenti non fit injuria. And I venture to prophesy 
that we shall live to see the day when the people will demand the 
right which is now in the power of magistrates and of every land- 
owner, and will exercise it in the cause of soberness and temperance. 
Whether my arguments or those of Lord Bramwell are the more 
mischievous let another generation judge. It is needful to notice 
what, with respect, I must-call the clap-trap about the rich man’s 
club? Is there the smallest analogy between the effects produced 
by the ‘Athenzeum’ and the ‘Red Dragon’? But certainly let the 
sale of drink be prohibited in the rich man’s club if ever the clubs 
of rich men become scenes of drunkenness ; if men reel home from 
them at midnight to beat and kick their wives; if men weekly 
squander in them the money which should go to feed their starving 
children ; if, as an English judge said of public-houses, men often 
enter them innocent and leave them felons ; if at any time they are 
voted by the will of the majority to be a source of peril and tempta- 
tion, of diseases and death ; if they become, what the president of a 
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Liquor Defence Society tells us that some public-houses are, ‘ seething 
hells of immorality and vice.’ ~ 

Lord Bramwell asks for charity towards his opinions. He has it 
to the full, and has always hadit. May we not plead with him for a 
little charity shown by practical -legislation, not only for those about 
whom a few extreme persons may sometimes use a few hard words, 
but for the widows who are widows through drink, and the mothers 
who are childless, and the children who are fatherless; for the 
wretched on whose desecrated hearths drink kindles the very fires of 
hell; for the myriads of miserable men who by drink, and the morbid 
power which it exercises, make their root as rottenness and their 
blossom to go up as dust; for those whose earthly lives are poisoned 
atthe very fountain by the fatal hereditary taint which lurks in 
the drunkard’s blood ; for those whose homes drink turns into worse 
than Dantean hells ; for unwomanly women and unmotherly mothers 
who, through drink, turn womanliness and motherhood to loathing ; 
for those among whom, because of drink, childhood knows no inno- 
cence and youth no shame, for whom manhood is only mature in 
degradation, and whose blighted age becomes a scandal on the name 


we bear? : 
FREDERIC W, FARRAR. 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


TO WITHIN A MILE OF KHARTOUM. 


Berore narrating the events which occurred during the twelve days 
occupied by Colonel Sir Charles Wilson, R. E., K. C. M. G., in the 
attempt to open up communications with General Gordon and the 
garrison.in Khartoum, it will be best to state shortly the exact 
achievements of the small force which left Korti, part of them on 
December 30, and part on January 8, under command of the late 
Major-General, then, Brigadier Sir Herbert Stewart, K.C. B. The 
force consisted of 1,911 of all ranks, including Egyptian and Aden 
camel-drivess, but the actual European strength was only about 
1,600, and after deducting hospital and commissariat details the 
number of combatants was about 1,470. Without any opposition 
they reached the almost useless wells of El Howeyat on January 1, 
halted there a very few hours, left a strong company (Essex Regi- 
ment) to keep up the line of communications, and then pushed on to 
Gakdul, where were large pools of good water, perfect natural reser- 
voirs in the steep rocky hills which here intersect the Bayuda desert. 
There part of the force halted for eleven days, during which time 
Brigadier Stewart returned with as many camels as possible for more 
stores and men to Korti, and then again rejoined his troops on 
January 11. On the 13th the late Colonel Burnaby arrived at 
Gakdul with a large grain convoy, much wanted by our camels, 
as the food they could pick up anywhere near the camp was very 
poor. Next day at 2 Pp. M. the whole force, except a garrison of 150 
men and the necessary medical staff who were left in charge of the 
hospital which was permanently established here, started on their 
march to Metammeh. It was known we were watched, but no enemy 
was seen by the scouts or flankers of the 19th Hussars until rz a. M. 
of the 16th, when Colonel Barrow sent in a message, during the 
two hours’ halt for breakfast and for feeding the camels, to say he had 
found and exchanged a few shots with the enemy’s cavalry. Brigadier 
Stewart immediately galloped up to our advanced scouts on to a hill, 
from whence we could see the Arab camp, marked by a tent and a 
number of flags, situated in a dry watercourse close to where our 
maps and our native guide told us were the wells of Abu Klea. A 
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very rough broken valley with high bare hills on both sides led to 
the wells, and after choosing the best site possible, the force was 
halted for the night (it was then about 2 p.m.), and orders were given 
to zereba ourselves as strongly as possible with a parapet of thorn 
bushes, stones and provision-boxes, and this kept everyone busy till 
dark. The enemy’s bullets from the hill on our right flank, too distant 
for us to occupy, began to drop among us about 4 P.M., and their fire 
continued at intervals during the night. 

At daylight next morning, the 17th, their fire seemmanninil very 
briskly, and several officers and men were hit before the square 
marched out to fight its way to the wells, about ro A.m.; but of that 
day’s fighting it is not my intention now to write. 

After the battle of Abu Klea, which, though it cost us heavy 
losses, was eminently successful, the square reached the wells at 
5». M., bivouacked there for the night and, supperless, tried to sleep; 
but in vain, for the north wind was so keen that rest was impossible. 
At 8 a.m. the following morning our convoy returned from the 
zereba bringing away everything ; and, after a hurried breakfast, an 
extremely busy day was spent in building a small but strong fort for 
a garrison of 100 Royal Sussex men, left here to protect our wounded 
and to hold the wells. We also had hard work in trying to refill our 
water-skins from about twenty shallow and insufficient water-holes ; 
for the camels there was no water to be had, and for the roth Hus- 
sar horses very little indeed. 

At 4 P.M. the same afternoon the little army, then reduced to 
about 1,000 actual combatants, started on its night march of twenty- 
five miles to strike the Nile a little south of Metammeh, a town of 
which very little was known, nor could we tell what force of rebels it 
might contain. It was a very dark night, the camel-drivers, tired 
out with constant-work, were perpetually dropping asleep, the camels’ 
loads were constantly falling off, and then in the darkness were re- 

laced by men so careless from fatigue that the work was generally 
mperfectlydone. Halt after halt was sounded to allow the rear- 
guard, who had a night of toil, as hard as it was unceasing, to 
reload and drive up again to the column our weary camels, who had 
now been five days without water and on very short rations of dhurra. 
To add to our difficulties we entered about midnight a plain covered 
with thickly-scattered bushes : it was too dark to tell six feet off what 
were bushes and what were camels ; many baggage animals straying 
afew yards out of the line of march were unseen and so lost ; and 
the men of different regiments became considerably mixed up. 

At daylight, the 19th, we were still some miles from Metammeh, 
and at 8 a.m., when the enemy appeared in force from that town 
between us and the river, the Brigadier ordered the force to zereba on 
the best position that was near. Bullets from the Arab skirmishers 
were soon a cageingiue maiel, ane non 9. 3°. A.M. Sir Herbert Stewart 
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received his mortal wound, and Colonel Sir Charles Wilson took over 
the supreme command. After the zereba was finished, and we had 
had some food (the first for twenty-four hours), and. as the Arabs 
refused to attack us, a square was formed to march out and fight tts 
way to the Nile, very much as had been done forty-eight hours pre- 
viously to reach the wells of Abu Klea. In the zereba we left all 
our stores, all the camels, except about sixty, which were required for 
spare ammunition and to carry the wounded, with as strong a gar- 
rison as possible to protect them. 

The Arab sharp-shooters annoyed us severely, and the only way 
we could keep down their fire was by halting the square and firing 
volleys at them; but after the main body made their final charge 
and fell back defeated, they retreatedfinto Metammeh and left us 
unmolested to reach the river just after dark. How delicious the 
water of the old Nile—still ever cold, as in the days when Herodotus 
wrote—tasted to our parched throats, few who drank that evening will 
ever forget; except what we had scooped out of the wet sand from 
the water-holes of Abu Klea, we had had no water, beyond the regu- 
lar allowance served out, since the morning of the 13th inst. Next 
morning, the 20th, we took possession of the hamlet which is 
alike known as Gubat and Abu Kulu, situated a third of a mile from 
the river on rising ground, and then about half the force marched to 
bring all they could away from the zereba; and that night we all 
bivouacked between the village and the river. At daylight next 
morning we made a reconnaissance in force of Metammeh, and while 
so employed we were joined by some of Gordon’s troops from 
Khartoum, who had just landed from four steamers which had been 
sent to help us on our way up the river. In the afternoon Major 
Davison, 16th Lancers, and the remainder of his garrison were 
brought into Gubat from the zereba; the previous afternoon our 
heavy losses amongst the transport camels had prevented us from 
bringing all into our new position. The following day was occupied 
in reconnoitring Shendy with part of our force on board thesteamers, 
as we had reason to believe from reports which had been brought to 
us that there was astrong force of the enemy there ; this, however, 
was found not to be the case. The 23rd inst. was fully employed by 
Sir Charles Wilson (who, since the Brigadier had been badly wounded, 
and Colonel Burnaby killed,was responsible for the safety of the troops 
at Gubat) in seeing that the defensive works of our small fort on the 
river were in a condition advanced enough towards completion to 
repel any attack which a large rebel force might make upon us. It 
was also necessary to select from among the crews of the four steamers 
wholly Soudanese sailors and officers ; and from the troops they had 
on board, only to take on our voyage to Khartoum Soudanese or black 
soldiers ; as General Gordon had stated in one of his last letters a 
strong wish that no Fellaheen (or men from Lewer Egypt) should be 
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brought back tohim. The black troops, consisting of Bashi-Bazouks, 
under their own Beys and some Turkish officers, and a few Soudanese 
artillery and regulars, as well as the Egyptian men, and the steamers, 
were all under command of Noushi Pasha, an Egyptian officer whom 
Ihad formerly known at Keren in 1882, when he was town com- 
mandant. 

Next morning, the 24th, soon after daylight we started for 
Khartoum. In the steamer ‘Bordein’ were Sir Chasles Wilson, 
myself, Khasm-el-Mous Bey, ten non-commissioned officers and men 
(Royal Sussex Regiment), one naval artificer, and 110 Soudanese 
troops ; in the ‘Tall Howeiya,’ our second steamer, Captain Trafford 
and ten more Royal Sussex men, Lieutenant Stuart-Wortley 
(Intelligence Department), one naval artificer, Abdul Hamid Bey, 
and about eighty Soudanese troops, part of whom were on board a 
large dismasted nuggar in tow of the steamer. These steamers were 
about the size of the Thames penny boats, but they had been pro- 
tected as well as possible against rifle-fire with large iron plates and 
strong planks like railway sleepers to the height of six feet from the 
deck, and each carried a four-pound brass gun in a turret amidships, 
and another in a second turret in the bows. At 10.30 A.M. a native 
hailed us from the bank, was taken on board, and told us of a gun 
the enemy had in position on the east bank, about a mile higher up. 
We landed a little below the spot he indicated, and I marched up 
with some Bashi-Bazouks, but found the gun had lately been removed 
from the battery, which was well concealed in the bank, and had three 
embrasures, one up stream, one straight to the front, and one down 
stream. At 12.30 P.M. we were obliged to stop for firewood at a 
deserted village, and after a detention of two hours we steamed on 
till dark, and then moored to the bank for the night near Derrera. 

The following morning we were under way at daylight, but the 
captain insisted on stopping at 8 a.m. for about an hour for more 
fuel, and we had much trouble in keeping the Soudanese troops from 
going out after loot and the villagers’ flocks and herds, instead of carry- 
ing wood on board. At 4 P.M. we passed the strong fort of Wad-el- 
Habeshi, where the Beys told us the enemy had four guns in position, 
but no rebels were seen, and shortly afterwards we entered the sixth 
cataract, which extends for about twenty miles, reaches of compara- 
tively open water intervening between most dangerous rapids. At 
5.15 P.M. the ‘ Bordein ’ ran hard and fast upon a rock in a bad reach 
of river; and in spite of all our efforts to move her, which were con- 
tinued till nearly midnight, she still remained immovable. A few 
rifle shots were fired at us during the day from the west bank. The 
steamers’ furnaces were of an old and extravagant pattern, therefore 
they burned fuel very fast, but our captains said we now had suffi- 
cient timber on board,to take us through the cataract, where it is 
almost impossible to stop to get wood. 
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At earliest dawn on the 26th we recommenced our attempts 
to float the steamer, and at 9 a.m. we succeeded in hauling her off 
the rock by means of a hawser from our starboard quarter to a 
sandbank on which we had landed all our troops, by laying out an 
anchor from the starboard bow, and also after having shifted all the 
boxes of ammunition and stores right aft. We then steamed up to 
the ‘ Tall Howeiya,’ which had anchored during the night a mile 
ahead of us and close below Hassan Island, one of the ninety-nine 
islands which here make the navigation so difficult. Our misfortunes, 
however, were by no means over : we ran hard aground in the sand, 
had to land all our men, and after getting afloat again our reis 
declared that the steamers must ascend this difficult rapid one ata 
time with both reises on board each steamer, a plan which took up 
much time, but which we were powerless to prevent. An hour before 
dark we passed through an excessively difficult passage, and anchored 
for the night close to another of these islands, which are extremely 
picturesque, being covered with rich vegetation down to the water's 
edge. Some natives, friends of Khasm-el-Mous, came on board and 
reported hard fighting at Khartoum. , 

Soon after starting next morning we had to moor to the west 
bank opposite Jebel Royan for more wood. Previous to this we had 
passed through Shabluka, a narrow gorge, where the hills on both 
sides come down to the river—a splendid place to defend and stop all 
steamers. We were now well above the last part of.the sixth cataract, 
and during the day we made good progress up the river, which here 
is broad and not very swift. At 2.30 p.m. shots began to be fired at 
us from both banks, and this fusillade continued up to dark, when we 
moored to the east bank, near a large deserted village a quarter of a 
mile from the river. In the afternoon an Arab had hailed us from 
the bank, and said a camel man had passed through his village that 
day, and reported the fall of Khartoum and death of General Gordon 
on the 26th inst., but this we did not believe. It was necessary that 
we should take on board all the fuel we could carry, as we knew we 
should have some hard steaming on the following day to run past the 
rebel batteries near Khartoum. Our men were both tired and lazy; 
and Sir Charles Wilson, Stuart-Wortley, and myself were all at work 
till 1 a.m. keeping the Soudanese carrying on board and sawing into 
suitable lengths the beams from the houses in the village. Captain 
Trafford and his Sussex men formed a line of picquets beyond the 
village, so as to give us notice of any sudden attack while we were at 
our work. , 

Next morning we started at daybreak ; at 7.30 a.m. passed Gebel- 
Seg-et-Taib, a steep hill close to the river, where formerly the rebels 
had some guns with which to fire at Gordon’s steamers ; but it 
appeared then unoccupied. A Shagiya native hailed the ‘Tall 
Howeiya,’ and stated that Khartoum had fallen two days before. 
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About 11 A. M. we could see the town in the distance over the low 
banks, but still some miles off. Opposite Figiyeh we received a 
sharp fire, half a mile higher up"a very heavy fire from four guns at 
Halfiyeh, and much musketry fire from rebels intrenched in rifle-pits 
and behind natural cover. Our men replied with great vigour, and 
the artillerymen under Abdullah Effendi in the ’midships turret 
worked their gun rapidly and well; but the enemy were so well 
hidden we probably did but little execution. When passing Tuti 
Island we were not fired at until near the south end, but here we 
received a hot rifle-fire, close range ; then to our astonishment the 
engines suddenly stopped, our reis and captain declared that, as 
they were now sure Khartoum had fallen, it would be useless pro- 
ceeding further; but Sir Charles Wilson at once ordered the 
‘Bordein,’ the leading steamer, to go onahead. Very soon four guns 
opened fire on us from the direction of the town, and when almost 
opposite Omdurman, and within range of its down-stream guns 
(which at once opened a heavy fire on us), and when we could see 
Khartoum across the open water above Tuti Island, at the junction 
of the two Niles, the town being then about a mile distant, Sir 
Charles ordered the ‘ Bordein’ to be headed down stream, as it was 
then evident to all of us that Khartoum had really fallen. The 
bullets from some thousands of rebels, who were in large numbers 
with many of the Mahdi’s flags on the Khartoum shore, as well as 
from a very strong force of the enemy in masses between Omdurman 
and the river, kept hitting the two steamers: all ‘over, but owing to 
our armour plates only two men were killed and about fifteen 
wounded. Our ship’s boat was sunk by ashell, and the other steamer 
received a round shot through her hold. 

Now we had the following good reasons for knowing Khartoum 
had fallen :— 

Not an Egyptian flag anywhere on Khartoum, though we all 
searched most carefully for them with our glasses, and we were quite 
hear enough to have seen any ensign with the naked eye. 

Large numbers of rebels on the Khartoum shore close to the town. 

No counter attack on the rebels from the town to aid us, which 
would have been the case had Gordon still held command ; nor were 
his steamers sent to help us. 

Rebels on Tuti Island, where we knew they had never been before 
during the siege. 

For the last twenty miles up to the town we had met occasional 
nuggars and boats ; Gordon had collected them all under his guns 
and moored them close to Khartoum; had he still been there we 
should not have met them. 

We could plainly see that all the houses around Government 
House had been wrecked and half destroyed ; Gordon’s large troop- 
boats riding at anchor off Omdurman. 
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I do not add to these reasons the two accounts we had received 
from two different natives at separate times, because native informa- 
tion is often so untrustworthy. 

After turning we proceeded down stream, receiving more fire from 
Halfiyeh and Figiyeh ; at dark we anchored in mid-stream about 
twelve miles south of Jebel Royan. We immediately sent natives 
ashore to try and gain information ; on returningjthey told us that 
Khartoum had fallen on the night of the 26th inst., through the 
treachery of Farag Pasha, who opened the gates to the rebels, and 
that Gordon had been killed almost immediately. 

All our Soudanese, Turkish, and Egyptian naval officers were 
completely upset both by what we had seen and by the news we had 
received. Most of them had families in Khartoum, and they were 
certain to have perished ; and we were all much disheartened about 
Gordon’s terrible fate. The reises made out great difficulties about 
descending the cataract, as the water was so low and the steamers 
were too large, they said, for the passage at this season. We there- 
fore determined to jettison all the dhurra, of which we had many 
sacks in both steamers, as we were taking it up for the Khartoum 
garrison, who were known to have been very hard up for food. All 
our men had fought well, the Royal Sussex on the top of the deck- 
houses firing volleys whenever they had a chance ; on Tuti Island they 
saw six rebels fall from the effect of their fire in one particular place. 

On the morning of the 29th a damaged paddle-wheel delayed our 
start till 7 a.M.; at 8.30 we ran on a sandbank for half an hour ; two 
hours later both steamers stopped for consultation between the reises 
and captains, who all seemed very nervous. At 12.30 P.M. we stopped 
again for both reises to take the ‘Tall Howeiya’ down the first dan- 
gerous piece of the sixth cataract. At 3.30 p.m. we followed her, and 
afterwards both steamers proceeded together down seemingly fairly 
safe water, but at 4.30 P.M. our consort ship, which was then leading, 
struck heavily on a sunken rock, and immediately began to sink. 
We moored to a sandbank just below her, and I took the boat to help 
Wortley and Trafford, but found they had already disembarked their 
men, the ship’s guns, ‘and all valuables into the nuggar, and there 
were only about a dozen men for me to take away. It was impos- 
sible, however, to save much ammunition, but the men took away 
with them their arms and kits. No panic ‘had taken place on board, 
but the Soudanese seemed stupefied by the late events, and all the 
native officers seemed too upset to care what happened. The loss of 
Khartoum had thoroughly disorganised themall. It was reported 
that an argument had taken place between captain and reis as to 
which side of the sandbank had caused the accident ; the fatal rock 
lay in mid-stream, three hundred yards straight above the sandbank ; 
both Trafford and Wortley i that they considered the wreck 
entirely accidental. 
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In the evening a dervish arrived, bringing a letter from the 
Mahdi addressed to the English officers and the Shagiya Beys. This 
letter enjoined us to surrender at once, to become Moslems, and if 
we did not comply with this, he would kill us all. It alsostated that 
the Mahdi had taken Khartoum without any fighting, that 
Gordon was dead, and that if we did not believe this, a safe-conduct 
would be given to any one sent to Khartoum to verify the state of 
affairs. The messenger also invented a little story of his own, to the 
effect that General Gordon was with the Mahdi at Omdurman, had 
turned Mussulman, and had adopted the rebel uniform; and that 
after the conquest of all Egypt, the Mahdi intended marching on Con- 
stantinople. Needless to say no one believed these lies. No reply 
was given to the Mahdi’s letter, but Khasm-el-Mous, knowing what 
difficulties we should have in descending the worst parts of the cata- 
ract, wrote to say he would never give himself up without a special 
pardon from the Mahdi ; but if this was sent, he would surrender to 
Feki Mustafa at Wad-el-Habeshi, where guns had been mounted to 
oppose our passage. This fort we intended to run past at full speed, 
and, as Arab gunners are not of the best, we had a good chance of 
succeeding. 

Next morning we placed all the uhiguenched people on the 
nuggar, rigged out her sweeps, and sent her down a difficult reach of 
water, which we afterwards descended also in safety. At 11 A.M. we 
stopped to land all our men to lighten the ship, but a stiff breeze 
had driven us so firmly aground that it took us over an hour to get 
her off again. Then we entered some most dangerous narrow passages 
between sharp rocks, but by going with the greatest care, stern first, 
and sometimes using hawsers from one or both bows, made fast either 
to the shore or to an anchor in the stream, so as to steady her, and 
at the same time using her engines, we safely passed the worst part 
of the cataract and anchored for the night at 5.30 p.m. below Hasan 
Island. We had now only one dangerous reach before entering open 
water, and were about half way to Gubat. Natives came on board 
that night and told us that the English had taken Metammeh after 
three days’ fighting, in spite of large reinforcements of rebels sent up 
from Berber to strengthen the garrison. My cook Suleiman informed 
us that Abdul Hamid Bey and others had wanted to wreck the 
‘Bordein,’ but that Khasm-el-Mous had stopped the conspiracy. The 
natives also told us that the English were much dreaded, the effect 
of the fighting at Abu Klea and Gubat, and that they were swarming 

‘across the desert up to the front like ants in numbers.’ 

By 10 A.M. next morning, after slowly descending the last narrow 
gate of the cataract, which at this time of the year is really too 
dangerous for steamers the size of the ‘ Bordein,’ we stopped for two 
hours for wood. Afterwards we steamed down open water, and hoped 
to successfully pass Wad-el-Habeshi without being badly hulled, but 
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at 3.30 P.M. she bumped heavily on a sunken rock in mid-stream, 
came off again and was at once placed alongside a small island, which 
lay some fifty yards off Mernat Island near the east bank. The arti- 
ficers at once carefully examined the hole in the ship’s side, but found 
it impossible to stop it or to reduce the water in her hold, though we 
worked hard for an hour with the pump and lines of men with 
buckets. This hole was considerably below the water line, amidships, 
ina very difficult place to get at, and the water was soon several feet 
above it. We landed all the men, guns, ammunition, and what stores 
and provisions we had still remaining, and I was then ordered to 
examine Mernat Island for a suitable place for a zereba. The island 
was covered with high grass and scattered trees, and there was a small 
hamlet in the centre where were a few women, who fled at my ap- 
proach and ran to the side nearest the east bank, where they evi- 
dently had a boat for crossing the narrow passage of three hundred 
yards to the mainland. 

Mernat is about three-quarters of a mile broad and two miles 
long, with high steep banks all round above the river. Soon after- 
wards Sir Charles landed, and it was then decided that Lieutenant 
Stuart-Wortley should start at dark in our best boat (and she was 
but a heavy, clumsy craft) for Gubat Camp, a row of about forty miles, 
to carry the news of the fall of Khartoum, and to ask for a steamer 
to relieve us. We might of course have attempted to march down 
the east bank, but we had no idea what hostile forces might oppose 
us, and besides we should have been forced to abandon our wounded 
men, the steamers’ guns, and everything except what we could carry 
on our backs. At 6.45 p.m. Stuart-Wortley started with a crew of 
four English soldiers and eight natives ; and about an hour later we 
distinctly saw the flashes of three volleys in the distance, which we 
knew to be the enemy at Wad-el-Habeshi, three miles down stream, 
firing at our boat. 

The native troops seemed perfectly indifferent; they all com- 
menced cooking immediately they gained the island, and having 
enough to eat were perfectly happy ; but the Turkish officers took a 
gloomy view of matters. 

Soon after daylight on February 1 wei commenced building a 
strong zereba on the banks of Mernat, which faced the small island 
where the ‘ Bordein’ lay with the water just above her deck ; and we 
defended it with our four ship’s guns. The Soudanese worked well, 
and by the evening we had made a position it was almost impossible 
for any number of rebels to rush, if our men only kept true to us. 
The zereba was the shape of a crescent on the high bank, along which 
was a line of thick trees quite hiding us on that face, and towards 
the centre of the island we made the usual thorn obstacle and a ditch 
inside for our men to stand in and fire from if we were attacked. 
Some sheiks came to see Khasm-el-Mous, and all confirmed the 
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account of Gordon and Khartoum. They tried hard to shake the 
old Bey’s allegiance to us but he remained firm, although he belonged 
to their tribe, all of which had lately declared for the Mahdi. At 
dark we posted a line of sentries outside the zereba; we ought to 
have had an outpost on the opposite side of the island, but the Sou- 
danese refused to go so far away, and the Sussex men we required as 
sentyes over the nuggar and the most important points of our posi- 
tion ; Sir Charles Wilson had so placed the native troops that the 
men we could trust were distributed among the doubtful ones. A 
guard of twenty men was always kept on the small island (where 
there was thick cover) to prevent any rebels from the west bank 
landing there. 

No attack was made during the night, though the enemy at Khar- 
toum had then had plenty of time to have heard of the wreck and to 
have marched against us. Feki Mustafa and Sheik Abulata from the 
mainland(both of them important Shagiya chiefs) attempted again to 
get Khasm-el-Mous to submit, but he again refused. At2P.M. a 
report was brought to us that a native had come up the bank of the 
river from near Gubat with the news that two steamers had started 
for our relief on the previous afternoon ; so we then knew that 
Stuart-Wortley had safely accomplished his perilous night row. 

At 5 p. ms Mohammed Effendi Ibrahim, the interpreter, who had 
been most useful and plucky throughout the expedition, informed us 
that Abdul Hamid Bey had an hour ago deserted, leaving his Bashi- 
Bazouks and slaves behind him. This bey, a handsome young man 
of about twenty-six, had been much recommended to us in Gordon’s 
letters ; but ever since the wreck, he had kept by himself and had 
become very unfriendly. The same afternoon a few of the native 
soldiers, two native officers, and one of the reises also deserted ; so, 
after this, orders were given to place the remaining reis and the 
steamers’ captains (all Dongolawis, and friendly to the Mahdi) under 
a guard of the Sussex with instructions to shoot the first man who 
tried to escape. Khasm-el-Mous told us we should not be attacked 
that night, but most probably on the following afternoon : however, 
we of course took all possible precautions and visited the sentries 
constantly during the night. The moon rose about 9.30 P.M. and 
gave a good light for aiming at an attacking enemy. The next morn- 
ing Trafford and myself walked to the north end of the island to look 
out for the steamer, which might now arrive at any time. About7.30 
A.M. we saw the smoke of a gun at the end of fa long reach of river 
which stretched from Mernat to Wad-el-Habeshi. It was the enemy’s 
fort firing at the steamer, which directly afterwards came in sight 
round a bend in the river, and immediately the firing on both sides 
became hot and furious. We at once returned to camp to inform 
Sir Charles, and I rowed out to the ‘ Bordein’ to hoist the Egyptian 
ensign to show we were still on the island ; while doing this I hap- 
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pened to look down stream to see how the fight was going on, and 
saw a dense cloud of white steam rise from the steamer. I knew she 
must have been hit ina very bad place ; our men also saw this, and 
immediately they considered that she was as good as lost. Orders 
were then given to break up the zereba, and place on board the 
nuggar all the baggage—and an extraordinary amount there was still 
left after the two previous shipwrecks. A scene of confusion fol- 
lowed ; all discipline was at an end among the Soudanese, and the 
rebels from the west bank opened on us a hot rifle-fire, hitting 
several of our men, although we returned the fire whenever we saw 
anenemy. In about half an hour our four guns and all the native 
baggage was placed on the nuggar, and I received orders to take her 
down to the ferry-place at the north end of Mernat to assist in 
taking across all our people on the east bank. There were, how- 
ever, too many rocks, and the water was too shallow, to allow me to 
do this ; so the nuggar was moored to the bank where we found the 
water was deep enough, quite a quarter of a mile below the ferry. 
I then landed with about thirty Bashi-Bazouks, all the soldiers that 
were with me, and occupied a small rocky hill which commanded all 
the country round the ferry. It was at once evident that there was 
no rebel force then near enough to oppose the landing from the 
island ; so leaving Major Ali Agha with some men to hold the hill, I 
rejoined the rest of our people who were being brought over from 
Mernat to the mainland. This was along business, as we had but 
one small boat, which could only hold a few at a time. - We could 
see the fight still hotly continued, the steamer either anchored or 
aground on a sunken bank about 300 yards from the enemy’s fort ; 
but after all our people had crossed, and when we began marching 
down the bank, the fire slackened considerably, and we were soon 
near enough to see the white ensign flying defiantly over her stern, 
and that she was anchored in the stream, evidently badly damaged. 
By signals she informed us that a round shot had pierced her 
boiler, that the injury would be repaired by that evening, and that 
next morning she would pick us up if we would march down the 
bank a couple of miles, to where the water was deep enough to allow 
her to approach near, and would zereba ourselves there for the night. 
As it was desirable to learn full particulars I obtained leave to go out 
to her in our boat ; she lay about five hundred yards from our bank, 
and on going on board I met Lord Charles Beresford commanding, 
and from him received the same instructions which had been signalled 
to us. She had had a very hot engagement with the fort, but had 
succeeded in silencing the enemy’s fire ; and now, whenever they did 
fire at her it was without taking any aim. Lord Charles Beresford 
spoke very highly of the good practice his men had made with their 
5-pounders and the Gardner guns, and of the good shooting of the 
small jparty of mounted infantry under Lieutenant Bower. The 
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steamer had almost succeeded in running past the fort when she was 
hit. Lieutenant Van Koughnet had been shot through the thigh 
while serving the Gardner, one seaman was mortally wounded, and 
several more badly scalded by the steam from the boiler. Orders 
were given me to return to Sir Charles Wilson, and to ask him to 
continue up to dark the fire which we had at once begun from our 
side of the river on our arrival opposite the fort. We had only, how- 
ever, landed one gun from the nuggar, as we had very little ammuni- 
tion left, so much having been lost when the steamers were wrecked. 
After returning and delivering my message (it was then about 3 P.M.) 
I took charge of the nuggar and tried to get her past the fort by the 
passage under our bank, for the middle of the river was very shallow 
and the true channel lay under the enemy’s guns. The reis thought 
we might succeed, but we shortly grounded exactly opposite the 
enemy’s central embrasure, from which fire was at once opened on us. 
As she remained firmly aground, I landed all the wounded, except the 
very badly hit and the native women, some five-and-twenty in num- 
ber, who did the cooking for the Soudanese, and we were then able to 
slowly tow her up strear out of fire. While doing this an Arab 
sailor, acting under the orders of one of‘the native officers, sneaked 
off down stream, to where he knew the zereba would be, with the 
only boat, in which he had placed some of the women. Several 
messengers were sent after the boat, but they returned one after 
another saying it was too late (it was then near sunset) and the 
zereba too far off to bring a clumsy boat so far up against a strong 
stream. These natives never really went as far as the zereba, but 
Sir Charles Wilson ordered the boat to return, and three attempts 
were made to do so; it was not, however, until the wind fell before 
dawn, that they were able to bring her back. We waited a couple 
of hours in hopes of the return of the boat, but as she never came I 
determined to float down the channel under the fort without her at 
once before the moon rose, rather than waste any more time. We 
succeeded in dropping quietly down stream almost past their guns 
before the enemy perceived us, and when they did open fire, the bad 
light prevented their hitting us. Just as we seemed in the semi~ 
darkness to have passed these narrows, the nuggar bumped heavily on 
a sunken rock, swung broadside on to the stream, and there remained 
hard and fast in spite of all our endeavours to move her. Four Eng- 
lish soldiers and about ten native sailors were all the able men who 
were with me ; we tried getting into the river upon the rock and so 
forcing the heavy nuggar off, but as we were heavily handicapped in 
having no boat to lay out an anchor with, we were in a bad position. 
When the moon rose the fort fired a few more unsuccessful shots, 

At daylight our boat arrived, and with difficulty we laid out an 
anchor up-stream. Our first attempts to move her again failed, but 
atg a.M., after having jettisoned all the dhurra and heavy baggage, 
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she at last hove off the rock, and on swinging clear we cut the cable 
and floated down stream. Previous to this, as soon as there was 
light enough to see the passage, Lord Charles Beresford in the 
‘ Safiyeh ’ had successfully streamed past the fort : had anchored some 
way below the nuggar, and had sent to my assistance a strong boat’s 
crew under Lieutenant Keppel, R.N., with orders that, if I could not 
at once float the nuggar, everything valuable was to be taken out of 
her, and she was to be scuttled to prevent her falling into the enemy's 
hands. Fortunately, and owing chiefly to the great assistance which 
Lieutenant Keppel and his men gave me, it was not necessary to 
carry out this last order. The enemy since daylight had done their 
best to sink us, and the Arab riflemen on the bank, about 400 yards 
off, kept up a hot fire and occasionally hit the nuggar, but no one 
was wounded except Lieutenant Keppel, by a spent ball. Two miles 
lower down stream we stopped and took on board the ‘ Safiyeh ’ and 
the nuggar, Sir Charles Wilson, Captain Trafford, Khasm-el-Mous 
Bey, and all the Sussex men and Soudanese troops ; and, the steamer 
towing the nuggar, we reached El Gubat at 5.30 p.m. the same 
evening. 

The amount of ammunition used on board the ‘Safiyeh’ during 
her engagement on the 3rd of February is well worthy of note ; no less 
than 70 round for the big gun, about 5,500 Gardner, and about 4,300 
rifle cartridges were fired. This shows how hot was the fight, which, 
it must be remembered, was at rather close quarters, our men’s rifles 
carrying jtrue with the sights set {for 350 yards, thus showing the 
exact distance the steamer lay from the fort. 

I have endeavoured in a few pages to place before my readers an 
exact account of the voyage from Gubat to the junction of the two 
Niles, close to Omdurman, and of all the inciderts which happened 
to us on the way ; of the doings of the rest of the campaign many 
and full details have already been laid before the public, and these 
do not come within the scope of my article. 


R. F. T. Gascoiene. 
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RECENT PROGRESS IN BIOLOGY. 


Tue English Universities have at various times in their history been 
remarkable as centres of scientific investigation and progress. The 
Royal Society took its origin in Oxford about two hundred and forty 
years ago, and from time to time there have been brilliant groups of 
scientific investigators in either University who have, though separated 
by intervals of darkness, sufficed to maintain the character of these 
institutions as something more than schools of classical training or 
mathematical gymnastic. At the present moment the energy of 
the Biological school, which has grown up in Cambridge within the 
last fifteen years, forms one of the most remarkable features among 
the many recent evidences of healthy life and of capacity for the 
performance of its great national duties which that time-honoured 
institution has afforded. 

One of the most fascinating problems of Biology is that involved 
in the attempt to trace out the pedigrees of the immense variety of 
living plants and animals according to the teachings of Charles 
Darwin. Every animal grows from‘a perfectly simple homogeneous 
egg to the more or less complicated form which it presents when 
adult, and we have reason to believe that the changes through which 
the growing developing ‘embryo’ passes correspond to a large extent, 
according to certain definite laws, with the changes through which 
its ancestors have passed in the greater evolution of the world. 
Accordingly these embryonic changes, if rightly understood, can 
furnish us with the most important evidence as to the ancestry, and 
therewith the pedigree and family relationships, of the various kinds 
of existing animals. The study of embryology, from this point of 
view, was followed with great success by the late Professor Frank 
Balfour (whose early death has caused incalculable loss to science), 
and is being prosecuted in?Germany and America, but nowhere more 
energetically than by Balfour's pupils. It will be readily understood 
that if the history of growth from the egg can furnish a clue to the 
ancestral relationships of various animals, then the discovery of this 
history in the case of curious and abnormal animals must be especially 
important. - The histories of whole groups of common animals 
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will necessarily be very much alike, and there is no likelihood of one 
differing from another in essential respects. Thus the facts with 
regard to the growth of birds from the egg are, in regard to large 
features, the same which have been carefully ascertained with regard 
to common fowl. The growth from the egg of ordinary hairy 
quadrupeds presents the same characters as that of the rabbit, the dog, 
and man. The history of the changes of the eggs of fish on their 
way from simple homogeneity to the rich complexity of adult life is 
practically the same for all fish truly so-called ; and so we may say 
of insects—that one insect furnishes the history which is true of all. 
This, be it remembered, relates only to large and general features, 
But naturalists are acquainted with a number of strangely abnormal 
animals which will not enter into large groups and even defy classifi- 
cation, being neither ‘flesh, fowl, nor good red herring.’ These re- 
calcitrant animals are not objectionable to the zoologist; on the 
contrary, they are his favourites. It is these which he is most eager 
to study, and it is from them that he expects to obtain information 
which will clear up doubtful points in the scheme of relationships or 
pedigree which he has provisionally constructed on the basis of his 
acquaintance with less isolated forms. These exceptional forms of 
animal life are found in various parts of the world, and are often 
difficult of access. Nevertheless, if the naturalist is to study the 
growth from the egg of these animals, he must follow them to their 
native homes. Botanists have a great advantage over zoologists in 
the fact that most plants are readily transported from one locality to 
another, and can be cultivated in artificial climates produced in glass 
houses. We have, at present, no such skill in the treatment of 
animals, and accordingly the energetic Cambridge naturalists have 
risen to the necessities of the case. Within the last three years 
special journeys have been undertaken from Cambridge by members 
of its biological school to the uttermost parts of the earth, with the 
sole purpose of studying the growth from the egg of strange and 
interesting animals, only to be obtained in the remote regions thus 
visited. Mr. Caldwell, Fellow of Caius College, has gone to Australia, 
and is still there, for the purpose of studying the history of the 
rowth from the egg of the Duck-billed Platypus or Duck-mole 
Ornithorhynchus) and the Spiney Ant-eater (Echidna), as well as of 
the extraordinary lung-bearing, and therefore air-breathing, fish of 
Queensland known as the Barra-munda (Ceratodus Forsteri). Mr. 


Adam Sedgwick, Fellow of Trinity College, went in 1883 to the Cape: 


of Good Hope expressly for the purpose of collecting live specimens 
and, if possible, eggs and young, of a creature very much like a cater- 
pillar in appearance, and known as eripatus. He obtained the 
most complete success, brought home to England three hundred living 
specimens of the extraordinary Peripatus, and has obtained from 
them since they have been in England young in all stages of develop- 
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ment, which will enable him very soon to give a most valuable 
account of the growth from the egg of this strange form. A third 
member of the Cambridge school—Mr. William Bateson, of Pembroke 
College—has been twice across the Atlantic, in 1883 and 1884, to the 
coast of Maryland, U.S.A., in order to study the growth from the 
egg of Balanoglossus, the most important and (to the zoologist) 
entertaining of all worms, since it has gill-slits like a fish and rudi- 
ments of a back-bone. Mr. Bateson has made and already published 
(in a special supplement of the Quarterly Journal of Microscopical 
Science, 1885, a complete study of the development of this worm. It 
is perhaps as well briefly to mention here that a ‘ complete study ’ in 
these questions means the preparation and preservation in alcohol of 
hundreds of specimens of different stages of growth (often very minute) 
of the animal under investigation, and the subsequent cutting into 
series of consecutive slices, each about zqgpth of an inch thick, of a 
sample of each of these stages ; the scrutiny of these sections with 
the microscope, and the reconstruction or building up of the actual 
structure of the animal at each stage by a mental combination of the 
sections. 

The expedition undertaken by Mr. Caldwell (who was aided in his 
equipment by funds from the Government Grant Committee of the 
Royal Society) is perhaps the most interesting, because the animals 
which he has gone to study are of large size and already more or less 
familiar. The Ornithorhynchus and the Echidna are hairy quadrupeds 
(mammals) peculiar to Australasia, which differ from all other hairy 
quadrupeds in having, like birds, but a single aperture to the exterior 
for the intestine and the urino-genital canals, and in having the skeleton 
of the shoulder girdle and some other features of structure similar to 
those of reptiles. Like those of reptiles, their bodies are comparatively 
cold, instead of being kept to a definite ‘ blood heat’ (100° Fahr.) as 
are those of all other manrmals. It had often been reported, and 
some kind of evidence had been given to support the statement, that 
these strange beasts lay their eggs like birds and reptiles, instead 
of retaining the egg-like structure within the body and allowing 
it there to develop to a certain condition of maturity as do all 
other hairy quadrupeds. One of Mr. Caldwell’s objects was defi- 
nitely to ascertain whether these animals lay eggs or not, and, of 
more importance than that, to examine minutely the whole history of 
‘the growth in the egg, and to compare it on the one hand with the 
‘corresponding development of birds and reptiles, on the other with 
that of ordinary hairy quadrupeds or mammals. 

Mr. Caldwell has found out all about the eggs of these animals 
and collected them in quantities. The Echidna lays a single egg, 
which she then carries about with her in a pouch formed bya fold of 
skin on the ventral surface of the body, similar to the Kangaroo’s 
pouch. 
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The Duck-mole, on the other hand, lays two eggs at a time and 
does not carry them about, but deposits them in her nest, an under- 
ground burrow like that of the mole. Naturalists are awaiting with 
great interest Mr. Caldwell’s account of what goes on inside these 
eggs whilst the young one is growing there ; that is to say, an account 
of the differences and resemblances between the structures which 
gradually arise in these mammals’ eggs and those which are familiar 
to us as occurring in the case of the common fowl. 

With regard to the strange fish, Ceratodus, Mr. Caldwell has been 
no less successful, after much disappointment and persevering search, 
He has lately sent home a series of photographs showing groups of the 
black men and women whom he employed to catch the fish, standing 
by the river-side and holding each one in his arms a newly captured 
specimen, whilst some twenty or thirty more of the fish are heaped on 
the ground, Four years ago, zoologists were glad to buy spirit-pre- 
served specimens of this fish in London for twenty pounds apiece. 
Mr. Caldwell has yet sent home so few reports of his doings in 
Australia, that every one will be interested in the following letter 
written from New South Wales in February last :— 


I shall give you a short account of my doings, without apologising for talking 
about myself, because you asked for this. When I wrote you last I was just begin- 
ning my camp life on the Burnett river, and was very-much concerned about my 
failure in the search for Ceratodus eggs. I had invested in an American trap and 
horses and all the necessaries for camping out. I remained under canvas from the 
end of July to the end of November. Roget, my Belgian servant, was the only 
white man with me, but the blacks kept continwally coming and adding to the 
number of my retainers. I had in the end about fifty of all ages—men, women, and 
children: I have sent you some photographs which I took during these months. 
I carried my camera everywhere, and the pictures will give you a fine idea of bush 
scenery and the roads (?) we had to traverse. I became very expert with my four- 
in-hand. It is a very different thing from driving a team along good roads ; but I 
was fortunate in never having a serious smash. The blacks were more than useful : 
I could have done little or nothing without them. * They found over five hundred 
Echidna in four weeks, whilst the ‘ gins’ searched the weeds of the river for Cera- 
todus eggs. Let me tell you how I found Ceratodus spawn. From the 24th of 
April (1884), when I Pramed § males ready to spawn, I had a pair, male and female, 
under constant observation in a small water hole. Up to the beginning of Sep- 
tember, though I was constantly dredging and turning up the river, I got no clue 
to the spawning ground. I determined to give up the search for a year, as further 
stay on the Burnett interfered with my plans for collecting the eggs of the Duck- 
mole, All August I had been getting the eggs of the Duck-mole, containing very 
early stages of the young ; but with September the eggs had all been laid, and my 
ae was to shift my camp south to the colder district of New England, where, as 

found in 1883, the Duck-mole is a month or six weeks later in breeding, One 
evening early in September I was shooting Duck-moles as usual, when I came toa 
sem on the bank of the river where I could see several Ceratodus swimming about 
ackwards and forwards in shallow water. It was too dark to look for anything 


@ that night, soI marked the place and described to the blacks what I expected. 


They weresdown at the river by daylight, and shortly afterwards returned with 
Ceratoduseggs. The egg is like that of a newt, and is laid in the water weed, 
every egg separately. This changed my plans. I hoped then to get all stages in 
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the growth of Ceratodus in a few weeks, and to try for the Duck-moles again in 
December about the Snowy river in the extreme south of New South Wales. But 
it was not until the end of November that I got away. I could not succeed for a 
long time in rearing the larve (tadpoles) of the Ceratodus after they were hatched. 
At last I succeeded, and have now, I believe, every stage preserved. I-have now 
in my laboratory in Sydney somefyoung living specimens reared from the eggs under 
my eyes. 

Tis fe not extraordinary that Echidna has not learned to contain her egg in the 
uterus a little longer? The plan of laying it only to carry it ina pouch is an awk- 
ward habit that might be so easily reformed. The Duck-mole has two eggs at a 
time. The papers here have copied from Mature anotice about my work, and men- 
tion an old paper by Geoffroy St. Hilaire where Platypus (Duckmole) eggs are 
figured. These eggs, however, happen not to be finaanchets eggs at all. St. 
Hilaire obtained them from bushmen who found them in the Hawkbury river. 
They were eggs of the common river turtle as is clear from the figures. The Duck- 
mole’s egg is one quarter of their size . . . Iam at present in the north-western 
district of New South Wales—up the MacIntyre river—collecting the embryos of 
Marsupials (Kangaroos, &c.). I have bought a little buggy, and move about from 
station to station in search of kangaroo drives. The kangaroos have decreased in 
number owing to the drought in the last few years, and the place I am in now is, I 
believe, almost the only one where it is still possible to get a thousand kangaroos 
into a ‘yard’in one day. ‘ Yarding’ has been generally, superseded by shooting’ 
A camp of kangarvo shooters will travel about on a run for months, being paid s® 
much a scalp. It is very slow work collecting embryos with these shooting parties’ 
and, besides this, the embryos are too delicate to be carried on horseback. Accord™ 
ingly, I have tried hard to get to a yarding drive where I could put up a table and 
do all the preserving in one-place. On Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thursday next 
week the whole district is going to muster to drive kangaroos into a pit, and we 
hope to get five thousand. My plans after this are pretty well settled. I have 
made up my mind to stay out until another season is over. I go after ‘native 
cats’ in March and April, Opossums in April and May in the south of New South 
Wales. In JuneI shall get Emeu on the western downs of Queensland, two 
hundred miles west of Roma. In July and August I shall have a camp of one or 
two hundred blacks on the Burnett river. At thé end of August and September I 
shall camp with some white shooters on the rivers near where I am now (the 
Dumeresq, MacIntyre, Mole, and Severn). In November I shall see you in Lon- 
don. I shall send you a description of some of the important features in the early 
growth of the young in the egg of the Duck-mole and the Echidna when I get down 
to Sydney. -I shall have no time to make sections until I have brought my material 
safely home to England. 


The study of the relation of the most minute of all organisms— 
the ubiquitous Bacteria—to disease is a matter of perhaps greater 
interest and importance than even the history of growth from the 
egg. Great activity in this line of research exists, and every day 
new facts of importance are being added to our knowledge, though 
it is chiefly in Germany and France and not in England that this 
study is being prosecuted. We have not as yet in this country State 
laboratories, with paid officers devoted to carrying on the laborious 
and extremely difficult experiments which are necessary for gaining 
increased knowledge as to these microscopic pests—‘our unseen 
enemies,’ as they have been termed. 
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The question asto the causation of cholera by one of these Bac- 
teria, the so-called ‘comma-bacillus’ observed by Dr. Koch last year 
in India, is still being hotly debated. It will be remembered that Dr. 
Koch was sent with some of his assistants to Egypt, and subsequently 
to India, by the German Government, for the purpose of ascertaining 
whether cholera was caused by a parasitic Bacterium, he having gained 
previously great distinction by his discoveries in regard to these micro- 
organisms, especially having ascertained the constant presence of a 
peculiar Bacterium in the diseased parts of men and animals afflicted 
with the deadly disease known as tubercle, consumption, or phthisis. 
Dr. Koch found in the intestines of persons who had recently died of 
cholera in Egypt a straight rod-shaped Bacterium, and he officially 
reported that he suspected this to be the cause of cholera. In Indiahe 
found a curved, almost semi-circular, Bacterium in the same position in 
enormous numbers ; and believing, as he officially stated, that it was 
quite peculiar in form, he called it ‘ ##e comma-bacillus.’ Dr. Koch 
found that this comma-bacillus could be cultivated on neutral (¢<., 
not acid) jelly, and in such a way as to obtain it in a pure condition. 
It must be remembered that there are many kinds of Bacteria always 
present in the healthy human being—some in the mouth, where they 
were discovered two hundred years ago by Leeuwenhoek, and others 
in the intestine, &c. Hence, if one wishes to ascertain whether one 
particular kind of Bacterium from amongst all these is the cause of 
cholera, it is necessary first of all to obtain it in a condition of purity. 
This Dr. Koch was able to do as above mentioned. He noticed that 
when grown on gelatine the comma-bacillus caused a peculiar erosion 
of that substance, due to its liquefaction and destruction, which gave a 
different appearance from that hitherto seen by him when engaged in 
cultivating other Bacteria on gelatine, and accordingly he concluded 
that this appearance of the jelly might help, as well as the peculiar shape 
of the comma-bacillus, to enable observers to recognise the presence of 
this particular organism. Dr. Koch now endeavored to produce 
cholera in animals by administering to them in various ways pure 
growths of the comma-bacillus. He did not, however, succeed, for it 
appears that animals are not known to be subject to this disease. It 
was not possible to make the experiment of administering the sus- 
pected ‘ cholera-comma’ to human beings, and accordingly Dr. Koch's 
chain of scientific experiment and inference came to an end. 

This was a disappointing result for a commission sent out under the 
auspices of the German Imperial Government. It had been distinctly 
laid down by Dr. Koch himself, and other observers, that no micro- 
organism (Bacterium or other) could be said to be proved to be the 
cause of a disease until the suspected organism had been obtained in 
purity, free from all other organisms, and from all contamination with 

ssible disease-producing particles, and then had been introduced 
into a healthy animal, in which, subsequently to the introduction, the 
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disease supposed to be connected with the organism must make its 
appearance. Dr. Koch’s work simply left the suggestion as to a con- 
nection of the comma-bacillus with cholera untested, since he reported 
no experiments on the one animal which is liable to cholera—viz. 
man. Passing by for the moment the further action of Dr. Koch, 
itis important to note that the necessary crucial experiment was 
subsequently carried out by Dr. Klein and by other bold inquirers. 
They actually swallowed the suspected comma-bacillus discovered by 
Dr. Koch, in large quantities, and none of them became affected by 
cholera. 

It thus became quite impossible to regard Dr. Koch’s comma- 
bacillus as being at all probably the cause of cholera. In the interval 
however, between Dr. Koch’s visit to India and the subsequent visit 
of Dr. Klein of London (who was sent by the Indian Government), 
Dr. Koch publicly asserted that the facts he had ascertained as to 
the comma-bacillus justified the view that it was actually the cause 
of cholera, and he urged the German Government, who had employed 
him to make these inquiries, to act on that conclusion in the event 
of a cholera epidemic. He stated that although he had failed to 
produce cholera by the administration-of the comma bacillus to 
animals, yet that it must be considered as the cause of cholera, because 
it was quite peculiar, firstly in form and secondly in its action on 
gelatine, and was always found in the intestines of cholera-patients, 
and was never found under any other circumstances. His argument 
implied a complete knowledge of all the Bacteria which occur in 
man in the healthy state and in other diseases ; had he possessed this 
knowledge, Dr. Koch might have been justified in his statements. 
Great was the surprise therefore of the scientific public when it was 
shown by Dr. Timothy Lewis of Netley that a comma-shaped 
Bacterium indistinguishable from Koch’s comma in appearance 
eccurs in the mouth of the majority of healthy persons; and this 
surprise was still further increased when Finkler and Prior of Bonn 
showed that a similar but slightly larger comma occurs in the intes- 
tines in ordinary diarrhcea. There is no doubt whatever that these 
comma-bacilli were not known to Dr. Koch when he made his asser- 
tions as to the comma found by him in India. There is no doubt 
that he had based his conclusion as to the exclusive association of a 
comma-shaped Bacterium with cholera, upon an erroneous belief 
that organisms like the comma-bacillus.in shape do not occur in man 
except in cholera ; and this belief arose from a neglect on his part to 
ascertain what Bacteria occur in the digestive canal of man in the 
healthy condition and in various diseases. It is clear that, before 
formulating such an argument as that which Dr. Koch put forward,he 
ought to have made himself acquainted, as far as possible, with the 
Bacteria which occut in man when cholera is not present. The 
attempt to defend his original conclusion after so great an omission 
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must naturally be regarded with very little confidence. Dr. Koch has 
in fact, replied to those who have pointed out that comma-shaped 
Bacteria occur in man in the absence ,of cholera that he admits the 
fact, ‘ but,’ he says, ‘though these are comma-bacillithey are not my 
comma-bacillus, for they do not liquefy gelatine in the same way as 
my comma-bacillus does.’ This he has proved to be a true distinction 
in the case of Finkler’s and Prior’s comma of diarrhoea, but the 
matter is still in dispute as to the ‘mouth-comma’ or ‘salivary- 
comma.’ Dr. Klein states that the mouth-comma of Lewis not only 
is of exactly the same size and shape as the Indian cholera-comma, 
but grows as the latter does on gelatine and erodes the gelatine in 
the same way, and is actually identical with it. Dr. Watson Cheyne 
utterly denies this, and states that the mouth-comma does not resemble 
Koch’s Indian comma in its action on gelatine, and the conditions 
necessary for its cultivation. The matter of fact has still to be 
decided. In the meanwhile it is extremely important to note that 
two and possibly three kinds of comma-bacillus occur in the healthy 
human mouth, so that it is possible that ome of these is identical with 
Koch’s comma and that Watson Cheyne has experimented with the 
other kinds. However this may be, the loud announcement of the 
discovery of the comma-bacillus as the cause of cholera has not been 
justified, and the question now being debated is whether gelatine is 
liquefied by this orthat comma-shaped Bacterium. The medical world 
is being diverted from the real question at issue, which is not whether 
gelatine is liquefied by a particular organism, but whether cholera 
is produced by the comma-shaped organisms which occur in the 
intestine in that disease. Of this production of cholera not a particle 
of real evidence has been forthcoming,’ and we may dismiss the 
statements of Dr. Koch as rash and extremely harmful assertions, 
which were not warranted when they were made according to the 
accepted principles of scientific investigation, and have not as yet 
had the luck to turn out to be well-directed guesses. 

The comma-shaped Bacteria are, it may be pointed out, really 
fragments of screw-like filaments known as Vibrio and Spirillum. 
Sometimes the filaments retain their elongated form as they grow, 
and under other conditions they break up into these little curved 
segments. The method of preparing them for microscopic examina- 
tion has probably some share in determining the breaking up of the 
filaments. Commas are found by Dr. Klein in abundance in the 
intestines of healthy guinea-pigs, they occur in old cheese and in the 
stagnant water of foul ponds, as well as in the human mouth and 
intestine in health and disease. They are of various sizes and of 


The last feature in this controversy is ‘the statement by Dr. Koch that he has 
— cholera in guinea-pigs by administration of his ‘comma bacillus.’ There 

no proof whatever that the condition produced in these guinea-pigs by the very 
violent treatment to which they were subjected is of the nature of Ho. rs 
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different kinds or species. Some liquefy gelatine, others do not, but 
inasmuch as many Bacteria liquefy gelatine in the same way as that 
described by Koch in the case of his comma, it is not possible to 
regard this as a remarkable property ; certainly not as sufficiently 
remarkable to lead us to suspect the comma possessing this property 
of also producing cholera. 


The progress of biological science in this country is not so rapid 
as it would be, were we provided, as are the Germans, French, Italians, 
and Russians, with State-supported laboratories in which investigations 
would be conducted by salaried experts. Owing to the want of these, 
our knowledge of Bacteria and their relation to disease and to other 
important matters (such as putrefaction and fermentation) advances 
but slowly, and many thousands of persons die or suffer who very 
probably might be spared were the knowledge more rapidly gained, 
which will, as it is, come to us in the course of long years. 

A definite and vigorous attempt to establish a laboratory on the 
sea-coast for the purpose of studying marine organisms, both plants 
and animals, has been made by the Marine Biological Association, 
which was founded only a year ago. This association has collected 
a sum of 8,o00/. and obtained a site from the War Office on the Citadel 
Hill, overhanging Plymouth Sound. It counts among its members all 
the leading naturalists of the country, and is presided over by Pro- 
fessor Huxley. Many private individuals have contributed generously 
to the fund raised for the building of the laboratory, whilst the learned 
societies and the chief City Companies, as well as the Corporation of 
London, have given large subscriptions. ‘The Fishmongers’ Company 
has very appropriately, and with a due sense of the importance of the 
enterprise in regard to the questions which perplex our sea-fishermen, 
subscribed two thousand pounds to the Association. 

The enterprise of the Marine Biological Association is interesting 
in many ways, but especially as being the attempt of a voluntary 
organisation to benefit both industry and science by combining the 
researches which are of value to both in one institution, and by asking 
the representatives of each to lend a helping hand to the other. The 
fish industries require accurate knowledge of fishes and experiments 
in fish-culture which can only be satisfactorily carried out by scientific 
men. The latter have come forward and undertaken to do their best 
to promote these special inquiries if the commercial men and the 
public generally will help them to build and maintain a properly 
equipped laboratory, where not only these fishery questions, but all 
matters relating to the history of marine things, both small and great, 
can be studied. 

The plan promises to be a success, seeing that 8,o00/. has been 
subscribed in less thana year. But it must not be forgotten that 
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such an institution is costly and will require an annual revenue of no 
small amount to keep it in working order. Once the laboratory is 
built and fitted, it is a simple fact that the amount of valuable know- 
ledge obtained through its agency will depend on the amount of the 
funds annually placed at the disposal of its managers. The building 
will, it is expected, cost in the first instance about 5,000/., and the 
fittings and boats another 1,000/. The building will comprise apart- 
ments for a resident superintendent, servants’ rooms, large tank room, 
large laboratory, smaller laboratories, and a library. Sea-water will 
be constantly circulated through the experimental tanks and the tanks 
of the laboratories by a steam-pump. A steam launch will be daily 
employed in exploring Plymouth Sound, and the large fleet of local 
fishing-boats will render invaluable services to the naturalists of the 
laboratory by bringing in materials for study. It is expected that 
from six to ten naturalists will always be at work in the laboratory as 
voluntary unpaid investigators, whilst probably some special salaried 
inquirers will also be engaged to examine particular problems con- 
nected with fishery interests. : 


E. Ray LANKESTER. 
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THE ARMED STRENGTH OF TURKEY. 


Two articles have recently appeared in this Review on the military 
strength of Turkey. They will no doubt have been read with very great 
attention, for the signatures they bear are those of two gentlemen who 
may well be regarded as authorities on the subject of which they treat. 
The one is a very high official in the service of the Sultan, whose long 
residence in Turkey has afforded him every opportunity for becoming 
thoroughly acquainted with its institutions ; whilst the other writer, 
stationed for a time as a British military vice-consul in a Turkish pro- 
vince, found it a portion of his duty to study the military organisation 
of the Ottoman Empire and its capabilities. |The two pictures that 
have thus been presented to the British public differ, however, very 
widely in character. The most opposite conclusions are drawn by 
their respective authors. His Excellency Hobart Pasha considers 
that the alliance of Turkey would be exceedingly valuable to England, 
because of the army she could place at her disposal in case of war 
with Russia ; whereas Colonel Warlow, disposing of the last idea in a 
few words upon the requirements of the Porte on its own account, 
advances the opinion that such a tie would be but as a dead weight 
clogging the wheels of her progress. Both the writers being, as I 
have said, authorities in a way, how is an unprejudiced reader, seek- 
ing to form an opinion on such a subject as the value of a Turkish 
alliance to England, to judge between them? The following pages, 
in which I have endeavoured to throw more light upon the argu- 
ments on either side, will I trust in such cases prove useful. I may 
say at once that, with all due deference to Colonel Warlow as a mili- 
tary man, I am much more inclined to support the conclusions of 
Hobart Pasha than those at which he has arrived. Not, however, 
because I also wear the uniform of the Sultan, a Sovereign whom I 
esteem it an honour to serve,but from the firm conviction of the greater 
soundness of the admiral’s views. Colonel Warlow writes in all good 
faith, and his array of figures has certainly a most telling effect to 
those acquainted with the real condition of the country. No doubt 
much that he has said holds good as a description of the Turkish 
army at the period of which he writes, but he has failed to note the 
great changes that have taken place out here since he left ; and has 
made no allowance for the very consistent efforts of the Sultan 
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and his military advisers to restore the strength of the Empire, so 
sorely tried by its single-handed contests with Russia and her 
satellites. Colonel Warlow remarks that Hobart Pasha is ‘ discreetly 
silent’ about the Turkish navy, and in the few words which follow 
endeavours to create the impression that it is a factor which might 
well be disregarded in reckoning ap the forces of the Ottoman 
Empire. Here again he is at fault, as I shall endeavour to show, 
before drawing up a more correct picture of the present military con- 
dition of Turkey than the one he has recently presented. 

I will premise what I have to say on the subject of the Ottoman 
navy, by remarking that a very erroneous impression is current as to 
the services it rendered during the late war. Because there were no 
bombardments of forts, and no hostile encounters at sea, beyond the 
‘ Fethi-Bulend ’-‘ Vesta’ episode, which was merely an unsuccessful 
chase after a flying foe, the outside world in general has always 
been disposed to think that the Turkish men-of-war did nothing. So 
far from this being true, the services they rendered to the country 
were of the utmost importance. 

The Ottoman fleet maintained the command of the Black Sea 
throughout the war. It materially assisted in the defence of Batoum 
and Sulina, and it performed the whole work of transporting the 
troops from one point to another. In respect to the latter it would 
be difficult to find a match in the annals of any naval Power to two 
such feats as were performed by ships of the Ottoman navy during 
the late war, the removal of Suleiman Pasha’s army from Monte- 
negro to Roumelia by sea, and the embarkation under the eyes of the 
Russians, by Hobart Pasha’s squadron of ironclads, of the expedi- 
tionary corps which had been landed at Tchamchira on the Circassian 
coast, with a view to assisting the Akbassian revolt. 

Following up Gourko’s audacious raid across the Balkans, the 
Russians would assuredly have reached Adrianople in the early part 
of the war, but for the celerity with which. the veteran battalions of 
Suleiman made their appearance in the Plain of Tartar-Bazardjik, 
and sent the invaders flying back into Northern Bulgaria. In less 
than four days a whole army corps of some 40,000 men was removed, 
bag and baggage, from Antivari in the Adriatic to Dédé Agatch at 
the mouth of the Dardanelles, including the embarkation and landing. 
I might say a great deal more on the subject of the part played by 
the Ottoman navy during the late war. My object, however, is not 
to answer the cavilling sneers of those inclined to believe any depre- 
ciatory yarn about the Turk, but to tell the reader something in 
respect to the present condition of those ironclads, about which, as 
Colonel Warlow has told us, there are such strange stories ‘ extant, of 
machinery eaten up by rust, and of boilers which even a Yankee 
skipper would decline with thanks.’ I can hardly, however, close my 
remarks on the past without mentioning the chase of the ‘ Vesta’ by 
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the ‘ Fethi-Bulend,’ and saying a few words in respect to the Batoum 
Squadron. The story of the chase as told by the Russians is quite 
untrue. I was on board of the ‘Fethi-Bulend but a few hours 
after the affair, and had the particulars fresh from the English chief 
engineer in charge of her machinery. The ‘Fethi-Bulend’ was not 
beaten off, but the chase was abandoned, because for the last two 
hours the ‘ Vesta’ had been steadily increasing her distance, and the 
Turks knew not that their last shot had told with such dire effect 
upon her crew as was afterwards known. The ‘Fethi-Belund,’ more- 
over, was not in the condition of a cruiser at the time, but engaged 
in transport work, conveying guns and ammunition to Sulina, where 
her arrival was being eagerly looked for. The Batoum Squadron 
rendered most valuable assistance in the defence of that port. It is 
not saying too much in its favour to aver that but for its fire the 
Russians might have succeeded in carrying the lines held by Dervisch 
Pasha. Operating on the flank of the Russian attack, the fire of the 
Turkish ships so swept its front as to render the ground between the 
contending armies a veritable ‘Valley of Death’ to the Muscovite 
invaders struggling to advance. The Ottoman navy in the present 
day is much the same as it was then in point of efficiency and strength. 
A number of the ironclads, it is true, have been laid up for years past 
in the Golden Horn, but this does not mean that they have been 
neglected, or allowed to deteriorate. A Turkish man-of-war is never 
put out of commission. She has always her full complement of officers 
and men on her books, although when not employed on active service 
a large proportion of the crew may be on leave. This is due to the 
custom that has grown up of late years, of allowing men in the last 
three years of their period of service in what is termed the ‘ Nizam’ 
to pass into the ‘ Iktihat,’ or clas§ of immediate reserves. The reader 
should understand that the naval organisation is just the same as the 
military, and as I shall have occasion later on to speak of the latter, 
it will be as well perhaps to describe at once its peculiarities. 
Universal conscription is the order of the day in Turkey. Every 
male Mohammedan is liable to service except those fortunate 
enough to have been born in Constantinople, the Turkish capital 
possessing the privilege of conferring exemption on its citizens by birth. 
On attaining the age of 21, every Turk has to present himself at the 
military centre of the district wherein he resides, and draw for the 
ballot. Those fortunate enough to obtain lucky numbers pass at 
once into the ‘Iktahat,’ as also those for whom there may be no 
room in the ‘cadres’ of the peace establishment of the army. Six 
years is the regular period of service in the ‘Nizam,’ four with the 
regiment, and two in its ‘ Iktihat.’ After leaving the ‘ Nizam,’ the 
‘reservist ’ becomes a ‘Redif’ for eight years, and then passes into 
the ‘Mustafiz’ for the full period of his life during which he is 
Vor. XVHI.—No. rot. I 
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capable of bearing arms. The ‘ Redifs’ are divided into two classes, 
first and second, of equal periods in respect to service. 

Curious, however, as it will no doubt appear in the eyes of Western 
military critics, it is the second class of the ‘ Redifs ’—that is, the 
older menwho are called out first. The reason of this is, as I am 
given to understand, that the Government is thus enabled to get a 
few years’ more military service out of the men in case of need than 
it otherwise would, from the tendency of this measure to arrest the 
movement of the seventh year’s ‘ Redifs’ into the ‘ Mustafiz.’ 

As I have mentioned above, the manning of the Ottoman navy is 
on the military system. A line-of-battle ship or iron-clad of the first 
class, is a regiment, and a smaller vessel a battalion. The officers all 
bear military titles identical with those of the army, and the crews are 
divided into and worked by ‘ Buluts,’ or companies, instead of watches. 
The conscripts for both services are drawn by the War Office, which 
drafts off to the Admiralty each year the number of men that may be 
required. Just as each corps d’armée has its reserves residing at 
home, so the navy has its reserves immediately available for manning 
the fleet to its full strength at the shortest notice. 

The men for the navy are selected from the population of the 
districts bordering the Black Sea. A large proportion of them are 
Lazes, a race with special aptitude for a seafaring life. Here and 
there a man may be met with more familiar on first arriving at 
Constantinople with a plough-tail than a windlass or tiller, but as a 
tule they either hail from Trebizonde or one of the many small ports 
beyond. All that has been said in favour of the Turkish soldier 
may be said with equal truth of the Turkish sailor. He is the same 
good fellow, patient and docile, with the instinct of discipline very 
strongly developed in his mental Constitution. He is very easily 
trained, for he follows instructions with unquestioning obedience, and 
has in him the making of a seaman and gunner of whom any nation 
may well be proud. 

I have had great experience of the Turkish sailor, both in placing 
torpedoes and mooring beacon buoys, and have ever found him as 
quick to learn as he was to obey. _It has also fallen to my lot to find 
myself on board of a Turkish ship of war whilst on fire, and on 
another occasion when there was danger of the vessel becoming a 
total wreck from having grounded upon a sunken reef in the red 
Sea. These were circumstances well calculated, as I think the reader 
will allow, to try the seamanlike qualities of any crews, and I am 
happy to say that on each octasion the vessel was pulled through her 
difficulties by the unaided exertions of those on board. So much for 
the quality of the men ; and now as to their training. 

On reaching Constantinople, the conscript is received on board 
the depét ship, where he is put under instruction in the ordinary 
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duties of a seaman, and is then passed on to the gunnery vessel, an 
old wooden frigate stationed in the Golden Horn. - 

This ship is well found in everything necessary for training men 
in the use of both great guns and small arms, from the twelve-and- 
ahalf-ton muzzle-loading Armstrong, and twenty-one centimétre 
Krupp, to the Nordenfelt naval gun and Martini-Peabody rifle. 
Any one passing up the Golden Horn can note at will the exercise 
going on, for the men of the ‘Hudavendighiar’ are constantly 
engaged at drill. The Ottoman Admiralty, it is true, possesses no 
evolutionary squadron, but in the sailing transports of the navy 
employed in conveying coal and timber from the Black Sea ports to 
Constantinople it has a very good school, teaching the men to find 
their ‘sea legs,’ and become good sailors. Then, again, the Turkish 
men-of-war are not all lying up ‘in ordinary’ in the Golden Horn. 
There is a squadron of gun-vessels in the Red Sea, and another in the 
Persian Gulf, whilst sundry small ironclads are stationed in the 
Archipelago and the eastern part of the Mediterranean. These 
vessels move about from port to port, and thus, one way and the 
other, Turkish sailors manage to spend as much of their time at sea 
as those of most other navies. : 

Turning now to the vessels of which the Imperial Ottoman fleet 
iscomposed. It is not by the numberof old broken-down hulks 
lying about dockyard creeks that the efficiency of a navy is to be 
measured, but by the number of vessels afloat, and those held ready 
for service in the reserve classes. ‘Relics of the past,’ the sight of 
which lying in a tier off the dockyard wall has no doubt given rise 
to the stories extant about the deterioration of the Turkish fleet, are 
to be found elsewhere than in Turkey. These old craft in the 
Golden Horn are for the most part a legacy of the Cretan war, 
when old American blockade-runners were hastily purchased by the 
Government, with a view to catching the Greek steamers that were 
carrying supplies to the insurgents. Their day was past before the 
beginning of the late war, and their present condition, therefore, in 
no wise detracts from the efficiency of the fleet at the present time 
as compared to what it was when last put upon a war footing. 
The mistake has been made of confounding the dismantled ironclads 
of the second class reserve with these old craft, because of their 
proximity, and to imagine that their hulls and engine-rooms are in a 
similar state. 

Turkey possesses in all some fourteen ironclads, frigates and 
corvettes. This is the main element of its naval strength, although 
there are a considerable number of wooden vessels stationed for the 
maintenance of order at various points on the extensive coasts of the 
Empire. Of these ironclads, three of the corvette class are away 
from Constantinople on service, two frigates and two corvettes are in 
the first reserve, always maintained in a position to proceed to sea at 
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the shortest notice, and the remainder are lying in a tier with their 
upper masts and yards down. Nevertheless these ships are by no 
means neglected. They are docked from time to time and the 
engines are worked by hand. As previously mentioned they are not 
out of commission, and having their guns on board, as also a good 
proportion of their crews, it is only a question of supplying them 
with the necessary coals and stores to have them also ready. for sea. 

When the Turk really sets to work, the celerity with which things 
are done is marvellous. I could tell stories of ships being prepared 
and sent to sea that would appear incredible to those who only know 
the Turk by hearsay. I venture to state that were orders given by 
His Imperial Majesty to-morrow to send those dismantled iron-clads 
to sea, within a fortnight they would be away from Constantinople. 
Briefly told, Turkey possesses in the ‘ Messoudieh ’ one large broad- 
side ironclad frigate of the first class, mounting 1644-centimétre 
Armstrong guns, and carrying round her sides twelve inches of armour. 
The ‘ Assari Tevfyk,’ a French-built ironclad frigate, a vessel very 
efficient in point of speed and handiness, carries eight heavy Arm- 
strong guns and four Krupps, and is armoured to six inches. These 
two ships, with the corvettes ‘ Fethi-Bulend’ and ‘ Monani Gafer, 
each of which carries four large Armstrongs in central batteries ar- 
ranged for fore and aft fire,.as well as a Krupp gun on the forecastle, 
form the squadron of reserve held ready for sea, mentioned above. 
The ‘ Mukademieh Khair’ and the ‘ Avni-Illah’ are similar ships to 
those last described. The first mentioned is stationed at Tripoli in 
Africa, whilst the last is at Constantinople in the second class reserve, 
with a few defects to make good in her engine-room. 

Then come the French-built corvettes ‘Idjlalieh,’ ‘Nedjnieh 
Shefket,’ and ‘ Assari Shefket,’ not of very much account as fighting 
ships,but useful for blockading purposes and the protection of convoys. 
Each carries five heavy Armstrongs, four in broadside ports, and 
the remaining one in an open turret on the upper deck. The two 
first-mentioned vessels are stationed in the Archipelago, whilst the 
third forms part of the second class reserve. The remainder of the 
ironclad fleet consists of the four English-built broadside frigates 
‘ Osmanieh,’ ‘Orkhanieh,’ ‘Azizieh,’ and ‘ Mahmoudieh.’ These vessels 
are now somewhat out of date as fighting vessels, on account of the 
slightness of their armour, which is only four inches. Their boilers 
are not in the best condition, nevertheless these ships could be safely 
trusted to do their eight or nine knots, and they would serve very 
well for blockading purposes. With their fine flush upper decks 
these frigates form admirable transports, and as such they rendered 
most valuable service during the last war. Each carries fourteen 
heavy Armstrong guns. The last on the list is the turret-vessel 
‘Iftzi Rahman’ of three guns, a craft only fit for harbour defence. 
Such is the Turkish fleet, and I think that the reader will agree with 
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me that it is not quite a factor which might be totally disregarded 
in considering the value of the Turkish alliance. I have said that 
it is quite as efficient in the present day as it was during the last 
war. I might have added that in some respects it is even more so, 
on account of the Nordenfelt guns that have been added of late 
years to the armament of the vessel, and the greater experience the 
officers now possess of torpedo warfare. An old wooden frigate has 
been turned into a torpedo school, and for some considerable time 
past practical instruction has been given in the handling of every 
class of this weapon. Three torpedo boats recently constructed in 
France, two of the first class seagoing type, and one of the third, are 
now on their way out. They arejthe work of the ‘Forges et Chantiers,’ 
and,’ according to the reports of the trials’made before starting, they 
are a great success. The two largest of them, in addition to usual 
Whitehead armament, both carry a Nordenfelt gun and a ‘ pole’ 
torpedo. 

d have purposely omitted the ‘ Hamidieh’ from the list when setting 
down the strength of the Ottoman navy, as she is but newly launched, 
and it will take several months to complete and arm her. In addi- 
tion to the above-mentioned ironclads Turkey has three wooden 
frigates lying in the second class reserve and eight corvettes, and 
eleven gunboats in commission away from Constantinople. There 
are three Imperial yachts, two of which, as,well as three fast despatch 
vessels, are always held in readiness for service. Three other paddle 
despatch boats are stationed in the Archipelago, whilst another four 
are; lying in the Golden Horn awaiting repairs. Of transports there 
are fourteen, all under the pennant, exclusive of the ships of the 
‘Mahsoussieh’ Company. The subject of Turkey’s naval strength 
can hardly be dismissed without some notice of the fine arsenal and 
dockyard in the Golden Horn. Commencing at the upper bridge 
the dockyard extends along the shore for nearly a mile and ahalf in 
an extensive array of dry docks, magazines, ships, and workshops. 
There is one basin large enough to admit the largest . ironclad afloat, 
and three others, as well as floating docks, and a building, shed, from 
which the ‘ Hamidieh’ was recently launched. The Turkish dockyard 
possesses machinery of every description, from that required for the 
tolling of armour for ironclads to the making of small rivets. Its 
weak point is the want of hands, which, however, would soon dis- 
appear with the flow of a little gold into its treasury, as there is 
plenty of skilled labour in the market of Constantinople. 

I turn now to the military organisation of Turkey. Its general 
arrangements have already been explained, and the reader has seen 
how the ‘ Redif ’ classes, and the ‘ Mustafiz,’ which correspond re- 
spectively to the German ‘ Landwehr’ and ‘ Landsturm,’ are formed 
The regular army is composed of seven complete army corps and a 
strong division. Six of these are formed on the territorial system 
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battalions being stationed in time of peace in the districts wherein 
they are raised. Thus the First Army Corps, for which the recruiting 
ground is the western part of Asia Minor, has its headquarters at 
Constantinople, and its battalions are available for garrison duty in 
districts on both sides of the Bosphorus. The Second Army Corps 
has its headquarters at Adrianople and is partly raised in Asia Minor, 
the majority of the men, however, being furnished by the population 
of Roumelia, The headquarters of the Third Army Corps is at 
Monastir, its recruiting ground being Macedonia. This Army Corps, 
it should be mentioned, has of late years been divided into three com. 
mands of equal importance, those of Salonica and Scutari having 
been put upon the same footing as Monastir. The headquarters of 
the Fourth Army Corps is at Erzinghian, its recruiting ground being 
the eastern part of Asia Minor. The Fifth Army Corps has its head- 
quarters at Damascus and is recruited in Syria, under which general 
term is included a large portion of the southern part of Asia Minor. 
The Sixth Army Corps is raised in Mesopotamia and the lower part 
of Kurdistan, and has its headquarters at Bagdad. The Seventh 
Army Corps is stationed in Yemen and the Hedjaz; whilst the special 
division mentioned above is divided between Tripoliin Barbary and 
Crete. These two are the only corps of which the men in times of 
peace are stationed away at a distance from the districts wherein they 
are raised. It is notin the peace establishment of the regular army 
that the military strength of Turkey is seen, but in the enormous 
expansion of which it is capable at short notice through the mobilisa- 
tion of the ‘ Redifs.’ Itis in his estimate of this force that Colonel 
Warlow errs, for the calling out of the ‘ Redifs’ would bring to the 
standards not 320,000 as he mentions as an exaggerated statement, 
but something over 500,000 men. Then, again, the ‘ Mustafiz’ are 
not to be dismissed from the calculation of the forces at the disposal of 
the Porte, as the above-mentioned writer has so contemptuously done. 
Thirty-five is the age at which the Turkish soldier is enrolled in the 
ranks of the ‘ Mustafiz,’ and it is clear that many of these ‘ worn- 
out’ veterans, as they are described in the paper I have taken the 
liberty to criticise, must be men in’‘the prime of life. During 
the late war a portion of the ‘ Mustafiz’ was put upon active 
service. It was done, I believe more as a test of the new military 
organisation than from any real necessity for their services, seeing 
that not two-thirds of the ‘ Redifs’ were actually called out. This is 
the explanation of those attenuated battalions which are spoken of in 
Colonel Warlow’s article as furnishing the key toa real knowledge of 
the number of men Turkey can put into the field. The funds at the 
disposal of the War Office were limited, and the money set aside for 
the mobilisation of the ‘ Redifs’ was not sufficient. Divided amongst 
the district-centres, the men were called out only to the extent for 
which the expenses were covered by the sums allotted, and thus it 
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was that battalions marched through Broussa 500 and 600 strong 
only, where they should have been 800 and 1,000. The men are all 
in the country, and can be got together with the greatest ease, for 
the Mussulman population is not a shifting one. Every ‘ Redif’s’ 
name stands on the register, and the force is controlled by the system 
of muster and inspection which takes place every four months, and 
5,000 officers are distributed about the recruiting districts solely for 
this purpose. 

As I have shown the points in which lies the strength of.the 
‘Redifs ’—namely, their numbers and the ease with which they 
can be got together—I must not pass over in silence the little rift 
in this armour of Turkey which, if not attended to, may have 
serious consequences later or. The military organisation has made 
provision for keeping up the training of the ‘Redifs’ and the 

Iktihat’ (immediate reserves). They are supposed to muster in 
the spring of each year for exercise anddrill. Upto within a year or 
so this practice has been regularly carried out, but the authorities 
have grown somewhat lax of late, owing probably to the desire to save 
the expense. The second class of the ‘ Redifs’ which is the first that 
would be called out in case of war would furnish better soldiers than 
the first, although older men, as its ranks would be principally com- 
posed of those -who fought in the last struggle with Russia. In 
the first class would be found a large proportion of comparatively un- 
trained men. This source of weakness,however, would soon disappear 
with the display of a little energy on the part of the officers, as the 
Turk is a natural-born soldier, learning his drill quickly, and having 
a very straight eye for shooting, as witness the slaughter of the 
Russians at Plevna and elsewhere. Military critics, with pictures 
ever before them of grand parades in other countries, are apt to form 
very erroneous ideas of the efficiency of the Turkish army from the 
want of that precision in march and appearance which is so dear to 
the heart of the German drill-master. Such people, however, forget 
the influence that the difference of climate, of race,and of the general 
habits of the people must necessarily produce upon the training of 
the Turkish soldier, let the extent of European leaven introduced be 
what it may. It does not follow that because the arms swing loosely 
in marching, and the rifle is held occasionally a little out of line, 
that there is a want of discipline in the ranks ; these same men will © 
obey blindly the orders of any superior, when the European soldier 
might sullenly be asking the reason why. 

The Turkish soldier has a wonderful faculty for making him- 
self at home anywhere, and subsisting upon scant rations. It is due, 
I think, to the nomadic instinct in them,’a heritage from their 
forefathers. Encamped anywhere near a wood they will hut themselves 
with the greatest celerity, and if no cover is possible will lie down con- 
tentedly on the bare ground, At spade work their equal is hardly to be 
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found, and at improvising defences they could give lessons, I fancy, to 
soldiers of Western Europe. The Turkish troops are the easiest in 
the world to move about, for they will allow themselves to be packed 
like sardines. Room on the bare deck to sit down upon, with space 
enough to stretch the legs, is all the poor fellows think to be their 
due on shipboard, and they settle down immediately they pass the 
bulwarks. I could give many instances of their powers of endurance, 
and of the ease with which discipline is maintained among them, 
but’I fear I am already trespassing outside the space at my disposal. 

Returning now to the numerical strength of the ‘ Nizam,’ Colonel 
Warlow has set the regular army down in his paper at some 250,000 
men of all arms. [ am myself inclined to set it down at a lower figure, 
as, owing to the measures of economy that have been adopted of late, 
and the desire to aifgment the strength of the reserve classes, more 
men have been dismissed to their homes each year than were replaced 
by conscripts. I have reason to believe that the regular army at the 
present moment does not amount to more than 170,000°men. Of 
the ‘ Redifs mukadem’ ,(first class) there are 258,000, and of the 
* Redifs taallu ’ (second class), 267,000. This gives a grand total of 
695,000 men. Colonel Warlow, it seems to me, has missed the gist 
of Hobart Pasha’s argument, when ‘he speaks so sneeringly of the 
‘men in buckram,’ and pooh-poohs the idea of Turkey being able tr 
place at the disposal of England half a million of soldiers. 

The Admiral’s meaning I take it to be, not the amount of men 
which the Sultan with the limited means at his command in the way 
of money could spare, after providing for the defence of his frontiers, 
but the fine army of ‘ Redifs’ which, with ‘pecuniary assistance from 
the British Government, could be placed in the field against a common 
foe. There are two sides to every bargain, and naturally enough 
England would have to bear the brunt of the expense in the event 
of Turkey joining her in a war against Russia; but would not this 
be far cheaper than having to raise all the men required at home, 
and has not the subsidising of allies been our practice in all the 
Continental wars we have ever undertaken ? Colonel Warlow appears 
to think that an alliance with the Sultan must necessarily lead to the 
re-establishment of the direct rule of his government over those 
provinces that have been allowed to set up for themselves. I fail to 
see the ground upon which he has based this assumption. | There 
are lands that were most unjustly torn from Turkey by the Berlin 
Settlement, in which only an administration Mussulman in character 
can be in sympathy with the feelings of the people. Turkey could 
be rewarded, should the necessity arrive, without interfering with 
present arrangements, either in Bulgaria or Eastern Roumelia, more 
than to compel the first-mentioned dependency to fulfil her obliga- 
tions towards the sovereign State. Of course if either of the said 
provinces showed any departure from the strict neutrality it should 
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observe in a war between Turkey and Russia, it would incur the 
danger of seeing some modifications introduced in the Organic 
Statutes by which its government is carried on. I doubt, however, 
very much whether Bulgaria would move even at the bidding of 
Russia, in face of the knowledge that behind the Turk was the 
British soldier. One of the strongest points of the Bulgarian 
character is its intense selfishness,and the subjects of Prince Alexander 
would think twice, before risking what they now possess, for the 
chance of acquiring some problematical gain. Turkey has now in 
Europe all the force that would be required to hold in check either 
the Greeks, the Montenegrins, the Servians, or the Bulgarians, as 
long as they were unassisted by any great European Power. 

The troops are echelonned along the various frontiers, holding 
strong strategic points commanding all the routes, and behind these 
advance posts there are the battalions in reserve at the different head- 
quarters. I cannot for a moment accept the Colonel’s picture of 
what would be likely to take place in ,European Turkey were we to 
bring her to our side in a war against Russia. Bulgaria and Eastern 
Roumelia would not move for reasons above mentioned, and there 
would be no rising in Macedonia, because the Greeks would rather 
do anything than assist in a Panslavistic triumph. As for the war- 
like Montenegrins—it is one thing for them to fight on the defensive 
in their own inaccessible country, and another to invade the lands of 
an equally brave people. Hostile action on the part of the Monte- 
negrins may be safely left to be dealt with by the Albanian tribes 
of the frontier. There is nothing they would like more than for 
their hereditary foes to venture into their country, thus giving them 
the right to retaliate. I agree with Colonel Warlow so far as to 
believe that an Anglo-Turkish war against Russia would bring about 
a gathering of the Albanian clans, but it would be, not for the purpose 
of making war upon Turkey, but of offering the services to England 
of a very large contingent of warriors. Albania could furnish, if 
required, an army of 300,000 men, and yet leave enough in the country 
to guard against invasion. These men would go and fight anywhere 
for British pay,and the Foreign Office I fancy could give information of 
offers that have already been made in that sense. To the regular sol- 
diers that the Sultan could place at our disposal, it is thus seen that an 
alliance with Turkey would furnish us, in case of need, with whole 
armies of irregular troops. The permission of the Sultan granted, and 
outside the ‘ Redifs,’ a splendid force could be raised for attacking 
Russia in her Trans-Caucasian provinces, and thus bringing a war in 
Asia to an end by cutting off the communications. Turks and Christians, 
the sturdy peasants of Asia Minor, would hasten to enrol their names in 
the ranks of the army that was going to fight the hated ‘ Moscov.’ 

_ Returning now to the regular army. The weakness of the cavalry 
ls a point that has struck most military critics. All told there are 
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not more than 15,000 sabres, and in the eyes of Europeans accustomed 
to the heavy cavalry of the West, the Turkish horse appears to bea 
force of little value. Nevertheless, except in point of numbers, it is 
quite equal to any work that is ever likely to fall in its way. There 
is not one of the regiments, it is true, that could stand a charge of 
heavy cavalry; but of the latter none are to be found either in Greece, 
Montenegro, Servia; or Bulgaria. Then, again, in Asia Minor all the 
possible battle-fields are singularly unfavourable to cavalry acting on 
the offensive, and dragoons and cuirassiers would be quite out of 
place where the light horsemen of Turkey would have to act in that 
quarter, The true ré/e of the Turkish cavalry is that of exploration. 
Like the Russian Cossacks, with which they will best bear comparison, 
or the ‘Uhlans’ of Germany, the Osmanli horse-soldier should be 
used only for making an advance or covering a front, and gathering 
information. They are quite equal to this sort of work, for small as 
the horses appear, they are exceedingly wiry, and can manage to get 
along where the finer chargers of European cavalry would break down 
and die. Anatolia furnishes the horses for both the cavalry and 
artillery. They are a little small for the heavy field-pieces that are 
now coming into use, and an effort is therefore being made to obtain 
a stronger draught animal, by introducing Hungarian horses into the 
country. The Turkish cavalry soldier is armed with the guardless 
curved sword of the Cossack and the Winchester rifle, as well as a 
pair of revolvers. The artillery is in possession of precisely the same 
class of weapons as that with which the Germans went into the field 
against France in 1870—viz. four and six centimétre guns. These 
are very handy and effective weapons, but the Germans having gone 
in for a heavier calibre, the Turks must needs follow. suit, and so 
efforts are being made to replace these guns with pieces of seven and 
eight centimétres bore. The ‘Seraskeriat’ (War Office) has’ plenty of 
arms and ammunition at its disposal. There are more than enough 
Martini-Peabody rifles in the country to arm even the ‘ Mustaphiz’ if 
called out, and a goodly supply of ‘Sniders’ as well. These are dis- 
tributed about the military centresin depéts, ready for issue at the 
moment required. There are also plenty of mountain-guns and 
field-pieces, for those lost in the war have been replaced by further 
application to Herr Krupp, and manufacture in the Imperial arsenal. 
Turkey has machinery and workshops capable of turning out all that 
is required in the way of articles of military equipment, and need not 
necessarily seek any foreign sources of supply, except for the raw 
material not to be found in the country. 

I think I have said enough to show the great fighting capacity of 
Turkey. It is somewhat latent, I will allow, but there would be no 
great difficulty in utilising it were the proper means to be adopted. 
The infantry is splendid, and the cavalry as ‘light horse’ would be 
perfection, were a little more care taken not to overweight the wiry 
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little horses in selecting the men. The Turks have always made good 
gunners, and though their batteries on parade have not the smart 
appearance of other European artillery, they are none the less efficient. 

In conclusion, I will sum up the advantages of an Anglo-Turkish 
alliance, for I hold the:latter to be more indispensable than ever for 
the maintenance of our position in India and elsewhere, although the 
danger of imminent war with Russia would appear to have passed 
away. 

First, the right of way through the Ottoman Empire, without 
which we could never hope to strike a telling blow against our pro- 
spective foes. . 

Secondly, the disposal of a large body of splendid soldiers, and one 
of the finest recruiting grounds in the world for raising troops with 
which to carry on an Asiatic war. Who are the soldiers, it may be 
asked, with which Russia covers her advance in Asia? Circassians, 
Tartars, and the wild Turcomans, the militia formed of the people 
subdued as she moves onward in her path of Empire. Will it not be 
well, when the necessity arrives for fighting her, as assuredly it will 
ere long, to meet Russia with her own weapons, and by utilising the 
military element in Turkey, save the enormous expense of sending 
out very large bodies of troops from England? Such soldiers fighting 
voluntarily under the standard of Turkey and England, would prove 
more than a match for the wild levies of Russia, in the ranks of 
which must be many who only serve from fear, and still cherish in 
their hearts a desire for vengeance for the wrongs their kith and kin 
have suffered at her hands. 

A third advantage is the increased loyalty of Her Majesty’s Mus- 
sulman subjects, from seeing that England at least is not banded 
with the rest of Europe in the secret purpose there is every 
reason to believe exists for putting an end to Mohammedan power 
throughout the world. Why are projects entertained against Tur- 
key? Because it is thought she is too weak to defend herself. Let 
the world see that behind her is England, and all thoughts of her 
further dismemberment will cease.’ I could add another strong 
argument in favour of the Anglo-Turkish Alliance by showing the 
advantage we should derive in the commercial struggle before us with 
Russia, for the trade of Western Asia. We have lost much ground 
already from having allowed the iniquitous transfer of Mohammedan 
Batoum to Russian Christian rule, and we shall lose more unless we 
draw the Turk closer to our side. 

Woops PasHA. 

Constantinople, May 10, 1885. 

‘In respecting the Ottoman Empire, Continental nations will learn again to 
respect the British Empire, for they will know that if we are ready to fight for 
Turkey we should draw the sword without hesitation, no matter in what quarter an 
attempt were made to injure our interests. 
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MINE INSPECTION. 
A REpPLy. 


THE article on Mine Inspection in the June number of this Review 
must have been read with a good deal of indignation, not only by the 
inspectors of mines themselves, but by colliery managers and mine- 
owners generally ; and I make bold to say that it is so serious an in- 
dictment that it should never have been made without positive and 
particular proof of the truth of the statements it contains. It is not 
sufficient even that a few instances should be cited in which the 
allegations made can be maintained, but it should be shown that 
such abuses are sufficiently general to justify the sweeping accusations 
which are laid to the charge of those entrusted with the management 
of mines, and to that of the inspectors who are stated to be in collu- 
sion with them, or at any rate lenient towards them. My experience 
in various mining districts, and my personal knowledge of the con- 
duct of affairs at many large collieries, induces me to offer a very 
opposite view of the operation of mine inspection, lest it should be 
thought that to allow such statements to pass unchallenged is to 
admit the justice of accusations which, as applied to collieries in 
this country, every respectable mining engineer will indignantly 
deny. 

The mortality amongst miners is undoubtedly very high, but it 
will bear favourable comparison with the mortality among seamen 
and railway servants, and considering the greater depths at which 
mining operations are now carried on, and the increased circumstances 
of danger which follow as a consequence, the decrease in proportion 
to the numbers employed is steadily progressive. Apart from great 
explosions, which are generally looked upon as casualties in a more 
special sense than separate accidents to individuals, the mortality is 
very much lower than in either of the other two hazardous callings. 
It is as far as possible from my desire to assert that the present rate 
of mortality occasioned by accidents in mines is not deserving of 
the gravest concern, and no stone should be left unturned to en- 
deavour by all means which may suggest themselves to institute safe- 
guards against the many dangers inseparable from mining. But the 
assertion made by Mr. Foster is that not only is the safety and health 
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of the miner not the foremost consideration with the colliery manager, 
but it is a matter of comparative indifference to him. I am sorry it 
should be necessary to contradict such a statement. 

Turning now to the question of the efficiency of the present 
system of inspection, the whole question turns on what is meant by 
inspection, and what it is intended to accomplish. What Mr. Foster 
and those who think with him expect from inspection is pretty evident, 
and it is nothing short of this : that every detail of mine management 
which comes within the scope of the Mines Regulation Act is to be 
constantly watched and enforced by the inspector within every mine 
in his district. Mr. Foster is not altogether unconscious of the 
amount of physical work which this would involve, but he does not 
apparently carry his idea to its logical conclusion—namely, that there 
should be an inspector, if not for every mine, at least for every five 
or six mines of any size. The inspector, under such conditions of 
daily constant inspection as would be necessary for the fulfilment of 
the onerous duties he would be called upon to discharge, would occupy 
a most singular and difficult position. He would virtually control 
the working of the mine, and the excess of supervision would saddle 
him with a responsibility in case of accident hardly less real than 
that of the manager himself. Such supervision as this, with its 
attendant responsibility, has always been disclaimed by legislators, 
and the duty which is assigned to.the present inspectors is something 
very different indeed. 

It is no part of the inspector’s duty to be omniscient, and to know 
of every danger which threatens every miner in his district. But it 
is his duty to investigate every case where danger exists, which 
comes to his knowledge, and to prosecute those responsible if he finds 
them guilty of carelessness or breach of rule. Now the proper course 
to be taken to increase the efficiency of the inspectors is for every 
miner to become the guardian of his own safety and that of his 
fellow-workmen, and fearlessly to make known to the inspector any 
danger of which he is cognisant, especially as regards his own parti- 
cular part of the mine. What, I wonder, will the thoughtful reader 
think of the moral stamina of the British miner if he is truly depicted 
by Mr. Foster. A poor craven surely, so abjectly terrified of dis- 
missal from a particular colliery, that he prefers to take the chance 
of a sudden death, which may involve the fate of many others besides 
himself, rather than run the almost infinitesimal risk of communicat- 
ing by letter with the inspector. The consequences are not, after all, 
so very terrible, and it is improbable that, unless he himself revealed 
the origin of -the complaint, he would ever be found out. The 
inspector certainly would not expose him, and the manager would feel 
it most difficult to discharge a man for such a reason, if it did come 
to his knowledge, unless the complaint had been needlessly made, 
The truth is, what managers most need is the co-operation of the men 
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in securing their own safety ; and in it is the thing they find it most 
difficult to compass. The reasons Mr. Foster assigns why men do not 
communicate by letter with the inspectors as to sources of danger are 
simply ridiculous. He says that only a small proportion of the men 
are able to write. I doubt whether this applies to more than a small 
minority. But even if a man is unable to write himself, he will have 
no difficulty in obtaining the services of a scribe, even if one of his 
own children cannot write his letter for him. But, in these days, 
ignorance of reading and writing may be taken to indicate a state of 
mind too unintelligent and inert to take steps to secure safety. As 
to the supposed difficulty of ascertaining the inspector’s address, it is 
surely strange that Mr. Foster is not aware that, in accordance with 
the provisions of the Mines Regulation Act, 1872, the name and ad- 
dress of the inspector is conspicuously exhibited at every colliery at 
the foot of the General and Special Rules, and is also contained in 
the pamphlet rules which, at most collieries, are distributed gratis to 
the workmen. On receiving information from any source that danger 
exists in any mine, the inspector visits it promptly and suddenly, and 
if the complaint is justified a summary prosecution generally ensues. 
The idea that inspectors are in collusion with the managers of 
collieries is most unfounded ; on the contrary, so fearful are the 
present inspectors of giving any colour to such suspicions, that they 
seldom permit themselves any social intercourse with such of their 
neighbours as are connected with the management of collieries. 
But there is a very real danger in the possible appointment of men 
who may look upon themselves as the professed enemy of the manager; 
and such, it is only too likely, will be the men whom it is proposed 
to appoint as ‘working-men’ inspectors. Mr. Foster says: ‘Few of 
the present inspectors would submit to the drudgery honest mining 
inspection would entail upon them ;’ and he goes on to say : ‘ Miners 
would do so readily, because the work of inspection would be less 
arduous and better paid than hewing coal or blasting rock.’ My ex- 
perience of the present inspectors is not that they shirk any amount 
of physical exertion ; and I doubt whether it could be said of many 
miners in the country that they werk harder than the mine inspectors. 
It is true they are burdened with a great deal of clerk’s work, but the 
far-reaching economy of Government has refused their repeated 
appeals for the services of a clerk to relieve them of the routine of 
their writing. If the truth were known, I believe I am justified in 
saying that three-fourths of the writing which Mr. Foster thinks so 
unnecessary a part of the inspector’s duties is done after ten o'clock 
at night, after a hard day’s toil of railway travelling, underground in- 
spection, and tiresome inquest holding. 

That the inspectors need some extra help I do not deny; but 
what the responsible managers of collieries dread is that they will be 
subjected to the interference of inspectors who are not merely a 
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selection from the best of the working miners (particularly from 
those who may have served in an official capacity), but men who 
may owe their appointment to political expediency from among 
such persons as have identified themselves with trades unions and 
political agitation, and who, while becoming inspectors, continue to 
hold the views and retain the associations which belonged to them 
as leading members of some antagonistic organisation. It has been 
realised, since the deputation of the Mining Association of Great 
Britain waited on Sir William Harcourt in March last, that it was 
just such men that were intended for the new inspectorships ; and 
who can doubt that men of this kind will be prejudiced by class bias, 
and therefore will be most unsuited to act as impartial mine in- 
spectors. There are many colliery managers, who would cordially 
invite the inspection of their mines by competent engineers, who 
would shudder to be subjected to the kind of inspection which would 
be made by men who look upon themselves as the representatives of 
the miners, and who would endeavour to secure their applause. To 
whom can the manager appeal if he dispute the report of an in- 
spector? How is he to contradict an injurious and unfair statement 
of something which is out of everybody’s sight and knowledge? A 
mine is a mystery to the public, even to the public of its immediate 
neighbourhood ; and the only persons who are acquainted with the 
circumstances—the miners themselves—are evidently unfit to con- 
stitute an impartial tribunal in a case in which their class is person- 
ally interested. What is the presumption which will be formed by 
outsiders (such as juries) on hearing contradictory statements from 
one of Her Majesty’s inspectors on the one hand, and the responsible 
manager and [officials on the other? Is it not evident that, the 
former can say pretty much what he pleases, and bear down with the 
weight of his opinion any contention to the contrary? There is but 
one remedy—a most costly and unsatisfactory.one—arbitration. 

Miners have often very erroneous ideas about the commonplaces 
of mining engineering; and as the conditions of every seam and pit 
vary more or less from those of every other, it is essential that an 
inspector who has to pass judgment on a complicated and difficult 
question should have a wide and varied experience, and be absolutely 
free from crotchets and hobbies of his own. He must be thoroughly 
unprejudiced, and endeavour to decide impartially in each case which 
comes under his notice whether, under all the circumstances, the 
management have done all that (in the words of the Act) is ‘ rea- 
sonably practicable’ to secure safety. 

I should be very glad to see an instruction given to inspectors to 
indicate those accidents which were due to the carelessness of the 
sufferers or to a wanton breach of rule. A great number of cases 
would fall under this ‘head, and it is only fair to the managers that 
the blame should rest where it is due, 
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Mr. Foster makes a very serious charge when he says that the men 
appointed under the Act to examine the mine (firemen or deputiesas 
they are called) falsify their reports, and state that they have not 
found gas or observed danger when they have found the one or 
observed the other. I cannot believe that this can }be other than 
very exceptional. Where it is done it should be exposed, and no 
punishment would be too severe for those directly or indirectly guilty ; 
but in this case, again, it is for the men to protect themselves. If 
they find such things done, let them courageously and manfully ex- 
pose them, in their own interests and in those of their fellow-workmen. 
-,I am glad to agree with Mr. Foster on one point, and it is a point 
I have long urged—namely, the desirability of a second-class certifi- 
cate for underviewers and overmen who have the practical charge of 
the mine. It would be an excellent thing, and will, I believe, be 
made compulsory some day. Nevertheless, the present class of 
colliery officials are as a rule very capable men, and Mr. Foster is 
quite wrong when he fancies that motives of economy prevent man- 
agers from selecting the best men they can. A good tinderviewer is 
far more economical than a bad one. Underviewers usually earn from 
50s. to 3/.a week, overmen 36s. to 2/., and firetriers 30s. to 35;. 
There is no difficulty in securing the services of the best men for 
these posts. 

I have endeavoured to show that it is not so much more Govern- 
ment inspectors that are needed as more individual inspection by the 
workmen themselves. It is the only inspection which can be thorough 
and which is worth having. Make every manager feel that each 
collier he employs is looking after his own safety, and that if that 
safety is imperilled he will not hesitate to call in the inspector, and a 
very healthy tone will be given to all lax management at once. If, 
when this is done, more inspectors are needed to investigate com- 
plaints, let them be appointed, but let them be men of competent 
ability to stand between plaintiff and defendant and hold the balance 
even. Themen must lean upon themselves, and realise that they 
have in this matter serious responsibilities. They must do what they 
believe to be right, even at the risk of some personal annoyance or 
even persecution ; and if called upon by their fellow-workmen to make 
an examination of the mine on their behalf they must be willing to 
do it without pay. Surely safety is worth some little sacrifice ; and I 
cannot believe that it is because they are not paid that miners do not 
as a rule take advantage of the privilege of examining the mine for 
themselves. I believe it rather to be the true reason that in well- 
managed mines the men know that the staff are impelled by an 
anxiety for safety fully equal to their own ; that any danger to which 
they may draw the attention of the official in charge has immediate 
attention ; that as a matter of fact few accidents are the result of 
carelessness on the part of the management ; and therefore they entrust 
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their safety to the official staff in the confidence that they will do 
their duty. This is often the case, but I am not sure that it is a 
_ healthy practice in every respect. Many managers insist on a work- 
men’s inspection and pay for its being done. A serious accident is SO 
ruinous a thing that, apart from other considerations, it is as much 
to the interest of the mine-owner as of the miner to avoid it. Mr. 
Foster must not suppose that the Employer’s Liability Act is every- 
where a dead letter. It is only in a few districts that the men have 
contracted themselves out of it, and if they are weak enough to do 
this they have no one to blame but themselves. 

It cannot fail to strike outsiders that it is for the colliers to help 
themselves in this matter of inspection. They are far too anxious to 
get the Government to do inefficiently at a great cost what they them- 
selves can do efficiently without cost ; and I trust when the matter 
next comes before Parliament that the reply they will get to their 


i aa increased inspection will be, ‘We only help those who 
help thef@@lves,’ 


[Georce BLAKE WALKER. _ 


—— 


Vor. XVIII.—No. ror. 
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TRANSYLVANIAN SUPERSTITIONS. 


TRANSYLVANIA might well be termed the land of superstition, for no- 
where else does this curious crooked plant of delusion flourish as per- 
sistently and in such bewildering variety. It would almost seem as 
though the whole species of demons, pixies, witches, and hobgoblins, 
driven from the rest of Europe by the wand of science taken 
refuge within this mountain rampart, well aware that here they 
would find secure lurking-places, whence they might defy their 
persecutors yet awhile. 

There are many reasons why these fabulous beings should retain 
an abnormally firm hold onthe soil of these parts ; and looking at 
the matter closely we find here no less than three separate sources 
of superstition. 

First, there is what may be called the indigenous superstition of 
the country, the scenery of which is peculiarly adapted to serve as 
background to all sorts of supernatural beings and moniters. There 
are innumerable caverns, whose mysterious depths seem made to 
harbour whole legions of evil spirits : forest glades fit only for fairy 
folk on moonlight nights, solitary lakes which instinctively call up 
visions of water sprites ; golden treasures lying hidden in mountain 
chasms, all of which have gradually insinuated themselves into the 
minds of the oldest inhabitants, the Roumenians, and influenced their 
way of ‘thinking, so that these people, by nature imaginative and 

oetically inclined, have built up for themselves out of the surround- 
ing materials a whole code of fanciful superstition, to which they 
adhere as closely as to their religion itself. 

Secondly, there is here the imported superstition : that is to say, 
the old German customs and beliefs brought hither seven hundred 
years ago by the Saxon colonists from their native land, and like 
many other things, preserved here in greater perfection than in the 
original country. 

Thirdly, there is the wandering superstition of the gypsy 
tribes, themselves a race of fortune-tellers and witches, whose ambu- 
lating caravans cover the country as with a network, and whose less 
vagrant members fill up the suburbs of towns and villages. 

Of course all these various sorts of superstition have twined and 
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intermingled, acted and reacted upon each other, until in many cases 
it is a difficult matter to determine the exact parentage of some par- 
‘ ticular belief or custom ; but in a genéral way the three sources I have 
named may be admitted as a rough sort of classification in dealing 
with the principal superstitions afloat in Transylvania. 

There is on this subject no truer saying than that of Grimm, to 
the effect that ‘ superstition in all its manifold varieties constitutes 
asort of religion, applicable to the common household necessities of 
daily life,’ and as such particular forms of superstition may very well 
serve as guide to the characters and habits of the particular nation in 
which they are prevalent. 

The spirit of evil (or, not to put too fine a point upon it, the 
devil) plays a conspicuous part in the Roumenian code of super- 
stition, and such designations as the Gregynia Drakuluj (devil’s 

arden), the Gania Drakuluj (Devil's mountain), Yadu Drakuluj 

(devil's hell or abyss), &c., &c., which we frequently find attached 
to rocks, caverns, or heights, attest the fact that these people believe 
themselves to be surrounded on all sides by a whole legion of evil 
spirits. ‘ 

The devils are furthermore assisted by- witches and dragons, and 
to all of these dangerous beings are ascribed peculiar powers on par- 
ticular days and at certain places. Many and curious are therefore the 
means by which the Roumenians endeavour to counteract these baleful 
influences, and a whole complicated study, about as laborious as the 
mastering of any unknown language is required in order to teach an 
unfortunate peasant to steer clear of the dangers by which he considers 
himself to be beset on all sides. The bringing up of a common 
domestic cow is apparently as difficult a task as the rearing of any dear 
gazelle, and even the well-doing of a simple turnip or potato about 
as precarious as that of the most tender exotic plant. 

Of the seven days of the week, Wednesday (Miercuri) and Friday 
(Vinire) are considered suspicious days, on which it is not allowed to 
use needle or scissors, or to bake bread ; neither is it wise to sow flax 
on these days. Venus (called here Paraschiva) to whom the Friday 
is sacred, punishes all infractions of this rule by causing fires or 
other misfortunes. 

Tuesday, however (Marti, named from Mars, the bloody god of 
war), is a decidedly unlucky day, on which spinning is totally pro- 
hibited, and even such seemingly harmless pursuits as washing the 
hands or combing the hair are not unattended by danger. On 
Tuesday evening about sunset, the evil spirit of that day is in its 
fullest force, and in many districts the people refrain from leaving 
their huts between sunset and midnight. ‘May the Mar sara (spirit 


 ‘ Der Aberglaube in seiner Mannigfaltigkeit bildet gewissermassen eine Religion 
fir den ganzen niederen Hausbedarf. 
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of Tuesday evening) carry you off,’ is here equivalent to saying ‘ May 
~ the devil take you!’ 

It must not, however, be supposed that Monday, Thursday, and 
Saturday are unconditionally lucky days, on which the Roumenian 
is at liberty to do as he pleases. Thus every well educated 
Roumenian matron knows that she may wash on Thursdays and spin 
on Saturdays, but that it would be a fatal mistake to reverse the order 
of these proceedings ; and though Thursday is a lucky day for mar- 
riage,’ and is on that account mostly chosen for weddings, it is propor- 
tionately unfavourable to agriculture. In many parishes it is considered 
dangerous to work in the fields on all Thursdays between Easter and 
Pentecost, and it is believed that if these days are not set aside as 
days of rest, ravaging hailstorms will be the inevitable punishment 
of the impiety. Many of the more enlightened Roumenian pastors 
have preached in vain against this belief, and some years ago the 
members of a parish presented an official complaint to the Bishop, 
requesting the removal of their curé, on the ground that not only he 
gave bad example by working on the prohibited days, but had actually 
caused them serious material damage, by the hailstorms his sinful 
behaviour had provoked. 

This respect of the Thursday seems to be the remains of a deeply 
ingrained, though now unconscious, worship of Jupiter (Zoi), who 
gives his name to the day. 

To different hours of the day are likewise ascribed different in- 
fluences, favourable or the reverse. Thus it is always considered un- 
lucky to look at oneself in the glass after sunset ; also it is not wise 
to sweep the dust over the threshold in the evening, or to give back 
a sieve or a whip which has been borrowed of a neighbour. 

The exact hour of noon is precarious on account of the evil spirit 
Pripolniza,’ and so is midnight because of the miasegndpte (night 
spirit), and it is safer to remain within doors at these hours. [f, 
however, some misguided peasant does happen to leave his house at 
midnight, and espies (as very likely he may) a flaming dragon in the 
sky, he need not necessarily give himself up as lost, for if he have the 
presence of mind to stick a fork into the ground alongside of him, the 
fiery monster will thereby be prevented from carrying him off. 

The finger which ventures to point at a rainbow will be straight- 
way seized by a gnawing disease, and a rainbow appearing in December 
is always considered to bode misfortune. 

The Greek Church, to which the Roumenians exclusively belong, 


* This would seem to suggest a German (or Celtic) origin. Donar, as god of 
marriages, blesses unions with his hammer. 

* This spirit corresponds to the Polednice of the Bohemians and the Poludnica 
of the Poles and Russians. Grimm, in speaking of the Russians, in his German 
Mythology, quotes from Boxhorn’s Resp. Moscov, : ‘Deemonem meridianum Moscovit# 
et colunt. 
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has an abnormal number of feast-days, to almost each of which 
. peculiar customs and superstitions are attached. I will here only 
attempt to mention a few of the principal ones. 

On New Year’s Day it is customary for the Roumenian to inter- 
rogate his fate, by placing a leaf of evergreen on the freshly swept 
and heated hearthstone. If the leaf takes a gyratory movement he 
will be lucky, but if it shrivels up where it lies, then he may, expect 
misfortune during the coming year. To ensure the welfare of the 
cattle it is advisable to place a gold or silver piece in the water- 
trough, out of which they drink for the first time on a New Year’s 
morning. 

The feast of the Epiphany, or Three Kings (7Z7e crat) is one of the 
oldest festivals, and was solemnised by the Oriental Church as early 
as the second century, fully 200 years before it was adopted by the 
Latins. On this day, which popular belief regards as the coldest in 
the winter, the blessing of the waters, known as the feast of the Jor- 
dan, or dobetasu (baptism) feast, takes place. The priests, attired in 
their richest vestments, proceed to the shore of the nearest river or 
lake, and bless the waters, which have been unclosed, by cutting a 
Greek cross some six or eight feet long on the surface of the ice. Every 
pious Roumenian is careful to fill a bottle with the consecrated water 
before the surface freezes over, and preserves it, tightly corked and 
sealed up, as an infallible remedy in case of illness, 

Particularlyflucky is considered whoever dies on that day, for he 
will be sure to go straight to heaven, the door of which is supposed 
to stand open all day, in memory of the descent of the Holy Ghost 
at the baptism of Christ. 

The feast of St. Theodore, 11th of January (corresponding to our 
23d of January), is a day of rest for the girls, and whichever of them 
transgresses the rule is liable to be carried off by the saint, who some- 
times appears in the shape of a beautiful youth, sometimes as a terrible 
monster. 

The Wednesday in Holy Week is very important. The Easter 
cakes and breads are baked on this day, and some crumbs are mixed 
up with the cow’s fodder ; woe to the woman who indulges in a nap 
to-day, for the whole year she will not be able to shake off her drowsi- 
ness. In the evening the young men in each home bind as many 
wreaths as there are members of the family : each of these is marked 
with the name of an individual and thrown upon the roof. The 
wreaths which fall down to the ground indicate those who will die 
that year. 

Skin diseases are cured by taking a bath on Good Friday, ina 
stream or river which flows towards the east. 

In the night preceding Easter Sunday witches and demons are 
abroad, and hidden treasures are said to betray their site by a glowing 
flame. No God-fearing peasant will, however, allow himself to be 
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tempted by the hopes of such riches, which he cannot on that day 
appropriate without sin. On no account should he presume to 
absent himself from the midnight church service, and his, devotion 
will be rewarded by the mystic qualities attached to the wax candle 
he has carried in his hand, and which when lighted hereafter during 
a thunderstorm will infallibly keep the lightning from striking his 
house. 

The greatest luck which can befall a mortal is to be born on Easter 
Sunday while the bells are ringing, but itis not lucky to die on that 
day. The spoon with which the Easter eggs have been removed 
from the boiling pot is carefully treasured up, and worn in the belt 
by the shepherd ; it gives him the power to distinguish the witches 
who seek to molest his flock. 

Perhaps the most important day in the year is St. George’s, the 23rd 
of April, (corresponds to our §th of May), the eve of which is still fre- 
quently kept by occult meetings takiag place at night in lonely cav- 
erns or within ruined walls, and where all the ceremonies usual tothe 
celebration of a witches’ Sabbath are put into practice. 

The feast itself is the great day to beware of witches, to counteract 
whose influence square-cut blocks of green turf are placed in front of 
each door and window.‘ This is supposed effectually to bar their en- 
trance to the house or stables, but for still greater safety it is usual 
here for the peasants to keep watch all night by the sleeping cattle. 

This same night is the best for finding treasures, and many people 
spend it jn wandering about the hills trying to probe the earth for the 
gold it contains. Vain and futile as such researches usually are, yet 
they have in this country asomewhat greater semblance of reason than 
in most other parts, for perhaps nowhere else have so many successive 
nations been forced to secrete their riches in flying from an enemy, to 
say nothing of the numerous veins of undiscovered gold and silver 
which must be seaming the country in all directions. Not a year 
passes without bringing to light some earthen jar containing old Dacian 
coins, or golden ornaments of Roman origin, and all such discoveries 
serve to feed and keep up the national superstition. 

In the night of St. George’s Day (so. say the legends) all these 
treasures begin to burn, or, to speak in mystic language, to ‘ bloom’ 
in the bosom of the earth, and the light they give forth, described as 
a bluish flame resembling the colour.of lighted spirits of wine, serves 
to guide favoured mortals to their place of concealment. The con- 
ditions to the successful raising of such a treasure are manifold, and 
difficult of accomplishment. In the first place, it is by no means 
easy for a common mortal who has not been born on a Sunday nor 
at midday when the bells are ringing, to hit upon a treasure at all. 
If he does, however, catch sight of a flame such as I have described, 
he must quickly stick a knife through the swaddling rags of his 


* This so usual in Poland, Moldavia. and the Bukowing. 
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right foot,* and then throw the knife in the direction of the flame he 
_-has seen. If two people are together during this discovery they must 
not on any account break silence till the treasure is removed, neither 
is it allowed to fill up the hole from which anything has been taken, 
for that would induce a speedy death. Another important feature to 
be noted is that the lights seen before midnight on St. George’s Day, 
denote treasures kept by benevolent spirits, while those which appear 
at a later hour are unquestionably of a pernicious nature. 

For the comfort of less-favoured mortals, who happen neither to 
have been born on a Sunday, nor during bell-ringing, I must here 
mention that these deficiencies may be to some extent condoned 
and the mental vision sharpened by the consumption of mouldy 
bread ; so that whoever has during the preceding year been careful 
to feed upon decayed loaves only, may (if he survives this trying 
régime) be likewise the fortunate discoverer of hidden treasures, 

Sometimes the power of discovering a particular treasure is 
supposed to be possessed only by members of some particular family, 
A curious instance of this was lately recorded in Roumenia relating 
to an old ruined convent, where, according to a popular legend, a 
large sum of gold is concealed. A deputation of peasants, at con- 
siderable trouble and expense, found out the last surviving member 
of the family supposed to possess the mystic power, and offered him, 
unconditiowally, a very handsome sum merely for his assistance in 
the search. The gentleman in question, being old, and probably 
sceptical, declined the offer, to the great disappointment of the 
peasant deputation. 

The feast of St. George, being the day when flocks are first driven 
out to pasture, is in a special manner the feast of all shepherds and 
cowherds, and on this day only it is allowed to count the flocks and 
assure oneself of the exact number of sheep. In general, these 
numbers are but approximatively guessed at, and vaguely designated. 
Thus the Roumenian shepherd, interrogated as to the number of his 
master’s sheep, will probably inform you that they are as numerous 
as the stars of heaven, or as the daisies which dot the meadows. 

The throwing up of wreaths on the roofs described above, is 
in some districts practised on the feast of St. John the Baptist, 
the 24th of June (July 6th), instead of on the Wednesday in Holy 
Week. Fires lighted on the mountains this same night are supposed 
to protect the flocks from evil spirits. 

The feast of St. Elias, the zoth of July (August 1), is a very 
unlucky day, on which the lightning may be expected to strike. 

If a house struck by lightning begins to burn, it is not allowed 
to put out the flames, because God has lit the fire and it would be 


5 The Roumenian peasant does not wear shoes or stockings, but has his feet 
swaddled up in linen rags, which are kept in their place by a rough sandal made of 
a flat piece of leather, 
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presumption if man were to dare to meddle.* In some places it 
is believed that a fire lit by lightning can only be put out with 
milk. 

An approved method for averting the danger of the dwelling 
being struck by lightning is to form a top by sticking a knife 
through a piece of bread, and spin it on the floor of the loft during 
the whole time the storm lasts. The ringing of bells is likewise 
very efficacious, provided, however, thatjthe bell in question has been 
cast under a perfectly cloudless sky. 

As I am on the subject of thunderstorms, I may as well here 
mention the Scholomance, or school supposed to exist somewhere in 
the heart of the mountains, and where all the secrets of nature, the 
language of animals, and all imaginable magic spells and charms 
are taught by the devil in person. Only ten scholars are admitted 
at a time, and when the course of learning has expired and nine of 
them are released to return to their homes, the tenth scholar is de- 
tained by the devil as payment, and mounted upon an /smeju (dragon) 
he becomes henceforward the devil’s aide-de-camp, and assists him in 
“making the weather,’ that is to say, preparing the thunderbolts. 

A small lake, immeasurably deep, lying high up among the 
mountains to the south of Hermanstadt, is supposed to be the cauldron 
where is brewed the thunder, and in fair weather the dragon sleeps 
beneath the waters. Roumenian peasants anxiously warn the traveller 
to beware of throwing a stone into this lake lest it should wake the 
dragon and provoke a thunderstorm. It is, however, no mere super- 
stition that in summer there occur almost daily thunderstorms at 
this spot, about the hour of midday, and numerous cairns of stones 
round the shores attest the fact that many people have here found 
their death by lightning. On this account the place is shunned, and 
no Roumenians will ventureffto rest here at the hour of noon. 

Whoever turns three somersaults the first time he hears the 
thunder will be free from pains in the back during a twelvemonth, 
and the man who wishes to be ensured against headache has only to 
rub it against a stone or knock it with a piece of iron. 

The Polish harvest custom of decking out a girl with a wreath of 
corn ears, and leading her in procession to the house of the landed 
proprietor, is likewise practised here, with the difference that instead 
of the’songs customary in Poland, the girl is here followed with loud 
cries of ‘ Prihu! Prihu!’ or else ‘ Priku!’"’ and that whoever meets 
her on the way is bound to sprinkle the wreath with water. If this 
detail be neglected the next year’s crops will assuredly fail. It is 
also customary to keep the wreaths till next sowing time, when the 


® Also believed in Poland. 

* Archeologists have derived this word from Pri, which in Sanscrit means fruitful, 
and Hw, the god of the Celtic deluge tradition, also regarded as a personification of 
fruitful nature. 
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corn is shaken out, and mingled with the grain to be sowed will en- 












































with & sure a rich harvest. 

; The feast of St. Spiridion, the 12th of December (corresponding to 
‘lling @ our 24th), is an ominous day, especially for housewives, and the 
knife @ saint often destroys those who desecrate his feast by manual labour. 
aring That the cattle are endowed with speech during the Christmas 
WISE night is a general belief, but it is not considered wise to pry upon 
been them and try to overhear what they say, or the listener will rarely 

overhear any good. 
here This night is likewise favourable to the discovery of hidden 
€ in treasures, and the man who has courage to conjure up the evil spirit 
the will be sure to see him if he call upon him at midnight. Three 
arms burning coals placed upon the threshold will prevent the devil from 
ted carrying him off. , 
e of Christmas carols and dramas are also usual among the Roumenians, 
de- under the name of Kolinda, supposed to be derived from Kolinda or 
zon) Lada, goddess of peace." Amongst the parts enacted in these games, 
n in are those of Judas, who stands at the door and receives the money 

collected, and that of the bull, called Turka or Tur,’ a sort of vague 
the monster fantastically dressed up, half bull, half bear, with a clattering 
Ton wooden bill, and a dash of Herod about his character, in so far as he 
eps is supposed to devour little children, and requires to be propitiated 
ller by a copper coin thrust into his bill." In many districts the person- 
the ating of these characters is supposed to entail a certain amount of 
er odium upon the actors, who are regarded as unclean or bewitched by 
at the devil during a period of six weeks, and may not enter a church 
nes nor approach a sacrament till this time has elapsed. 
nd A leaf of evergreen laid into a plate of water on the last day of 
nd the year when the bells are ringing will denote health, sickness, or 

death during the coming year, according as it is found to be green, 
he spotted, or black on the following morning. 
hy The girl whose thoughts are turned towards love and matrimony 
to has many approved methods of testing her fate on this night. 

First of all she may, by cracking the joints of her fingers, accu- 
of tately ascertain the number of her admirers, also a freshly laid egg 
od broken into a glass of water will give much clue to the events in store 
d for her by the shape it adopts. To form a conjecture as to the shape 
id and build of her future husband, she is recommended to throw an 
ts armful of firewood as far as she can from her ; the piece which has 
1S gone furthest will be the image of her intended, according as the 
Is stick happens to be tall or short, broad or slender, straight or crooked. 
e 







* The Council of Constantinople, 869 A.D., forbade the members of the Oriental 
Church to keep the feast of the Pagan goddess, Kolinda, occurring on the shortest day. 
* Called Turon by the Poles, who have many similar games. 
” This detail would seem to bear some resemblance to Saturn devouring his 
children, and being cheated by stones thrown into his jaws: 
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If these general indications do not suffice, and she wishes to see the 
reflection of his face in the water, she has only to step naked at 
midnight into the nearest lake or river. Very efficacious is it like. 
wise to stand at midnight on the dunghill with a piece of Christmas 
cake in her mouth, and listen for the first sound of a dog’s barking 
which reaches her ear. From whichever side it proceeds will also 
come the expected suitor. 

Of the household animals, the sheep is the most highly prized by 
the Roumenian, who makes of it his companion, and frequently lus 
counsellor, and by its bearing it is supposed often to give warnin 
when danger is near. 

The swallow is here, as elsewhere, a luck-bringing bird, and goes 
by the name of galinele lui Dieu (fowls of the Lord). There is 
always a treasure to be found near the place where the first swallow 
has been espied. 

The crow, on the contrary, is a bird of evil omen, and is particu- 
larly ominous when it flies straight over the head of any man." 

The magpie perched upon a roof gives notice of the approach of 
guests,"* but a shrieking magpie meeting or accompanying a traveller 
denotes death. 

The cuckoo is an oracle to be consulted in manifold contingencies. 
This bird plays a great part in Roumenian poetry, and is frequently 
supposed to be the spirit of an unfortunate lover. 

It is never permissible to kill a spider, as that would entail misfor- 
tune. 

A toad taking up its residence in a cow-byre is assuredly in the 
service of a witch, and has been sent there to purloin the milk. It 
should therefore be stoned to death ; but the same liberty must not 
be taken with the equally pernicious weasel, and if these animals be 
found to inhabit a barn or stable, the peasant must endeavour to 
render them harmless by diverting their thoughts into a safer channel. 
To this end a tiny threshing-flail must be prepared for the male 
weasel, and a distaff for his female partner, and laid at a place the 
animals are known to frequent. 

The skull of a horse placed over the gate of the courtyard,” or the 
bones of fallen animals, buried under the doorstep, are preservatives 
against ghosts. 

The place where a horse has rolled on the ground is unwholesome, 
and the man who steps upon it will be speedily attacked by eruptions, 
boils, or other skin diseases. 

Black fowls are always viewed with suspicion, as possibly standing 
in the service of a witch, and the Brahmaputra fowl is curiously 


"| Likewise in Bavaria. ? Also believed by most Slav nations. 

8 The original signification of this seems to have gone astray, but was probably 
based on former worship of the horse, long regarded as a prunes f animal by Indians, 
Parsees, Arabs and Germans. 
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enough considered to be the offspring of the devil with a Jewish 
irl, 

If a cow has gone astray it will assuredly be eaten by the wolf, un- 
jess the owner remembers to stick a pair of scissors in the centre 
rafter of the dwelling-room. 

As a matter of course, such places as churchyards, gallow-trees, 
and cross roads are to be avoided, but even the left bank of a river 
may under circumstances become equally dangerous. 

A whirlwind always denotes that the devil is dancing with a witch, 
and whoever approaches too near to this dangerous circle may be 
carried off bodily, or at the very least will lose his head-covering. 

But the Roumenian does not always endeavour to keep the evil 
one at arm’s length ; sometimes, on the contrary, he invokes the devil’s 
assistance, and enters into a regular compact with him. 

Supposing, for instance, that he wishes to ensure a flock, garden 
or field against thieves, wild beasts, or bad weather, the matter is 
very simple. He has only to repair to a cross-road, at the junction 
of which he takes up his stand, in the centre of a circle he has traced 
onthe ground. Here, after depositing a copper coin as payment, he 
summons the demon with the following words :— 

‘Satan, 1 give thee over my flock (garden or field) to keep till 
(such and such a term), that thou mayest defend and protect it for 
me, and be my servant till this time has expired : 

He must, however, be careful to keep within the circle he has 
traced, until the devil, who may very likely have chosen to appear in 
the shape of a goat, crow, toad, or serpent, has completely disap- 
peared, otherwise the unfortunate wretch is irretrievably lost. He is 
equally sure to lose his soul if he die before the time of the contract 
has elapsed. 

An apothecary of this town (Hermanstadt) told me that he was 

frequently applied to for a magic potion called spiridusch, which is 
said to have the property of disclosing hidden treasures to its lucky 
possessor. Only a few weeks ago he received the following letter, 
published in one of the local papers, and which I have here trans- 
lated as literally as possible. 
_ Worthy Sir,—I wish to ask you of something I have been told by others—that 
is, that you have got for sale a thing they call spiridusch, but which, to speak more 
plainly, is the devil himself. And if this be true, I beg you to tell me if it be really 
true, and how much it costs; for my poverty is so great and has brought me so 
far that I must ask the devil to help me. Those who told me this were weak, silly 
fellows, and were afraid, but I have no fear and have seen many things in my life 
before ; therefore I beg you to write me this, and to take the greeting of an un- 
known man.—N. N. 

Here, as elsewhere, thirteen is an ominous number. 

It is unfortunate to meet an old woman or a Roumenian Pope ; 
the meeting of a Protestant or Catholic clergyman is indifferent, and 
brings neither good“nor evil, 
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It is bad luck if your path be traversed by a hare, but a fox or 
wolf crossing your road is a good omen. 

Likewise, it is lucky to meet a woman with a jug full of water, while 
an empty jug is unlucky; therefore, the Roumenian maiden who 
meets you on the way back from the well will, smiling, display her 
brimming pitcher as she passes, with a pleased consciousness of 
bringing good luck ; while the girl whose pitcher is empty will slink 
past shamefacedly, as though she had a crime to conceal. 

Every orthodox Roumenian woman is careful to do homage to 
the water-spirit, the wodna zena or zona, which resides in each 
spring, by spilling a few drops on the ground, after she has emptied 
her jug. She will never venture to draw the water against the 
current, for that would strike the spirit home and provoke her 
anger. 

The Roumenian in general avoids the neighbourhood of deep pools 
of water, especially whirlpools, for here resides the dreadful Jda/aur, 
or the wodna muz, the cruel waterman who lies in wait for human 
victims. 

Each forest has likewise its own particular spirit, its mama 
padura, or forest mother. This fairy is in general supposed to be 
good-natured, especially towards children who have lost their way in 
the wood. Less to be trusted is Panusch (surely a corruption of the 
Greek god Pan ?), who haunts the forest glades and lies in wait for 
helpless maidens. 

Ravaging diseases, like the pest, cholera, &c., are attributed to a 
spirit called the dschuma, to whom is sometimes given the shape of 
a fierce virgin, sometimes that of a toothless old hag. This spectre 
can only be driven away if a red shirt, which must be spun, woven, 
and sewed all in one night by seven old women, is hung out at the 
entrance of thefafflicted village." : 

The body of a drowned man can only be found again by sticking 
a lighted candle into a hollowed-out loaf of bread and setting it afloat 
at night on the river or lake. There where the light comes to a stand- 
still will the corpse be found. Until this has been done the water 
will continue to rise and the rain to fall. 

At the birth of a child each one present takes a stone, and throws 
it behind him, saying, ‘This into the jaws of the Strigoi,’ which 
custom would also seem to suggest Saturn and the swaddled-up 
stones. As long as the child is unbaptised, it must be carefully 
watched over, for fear of being changed or otherwise harmed by a 
witch. A piece of iron or a broom laid under its pillow will keep 
evil charms away. 


“So in India the Matris, also known amongst the Egyptians, Chaldeans, and 
Mexicans. A corresponding spirit is likewise found in the Scandinavian and 
Lithuanian mythologies ; in the latter under the name of medziajna. 

8 Also practised in Poland. 
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Even the Roumenian’s wedding day is darkened by the shade of 
superstition. He can never be quite sure of his affection for his 
bride being a natural, spontaneous feeling, since it may or will have 
been caused by the evil influence of a witch. Also at church, when 
the priest offers the blest bread to himself and his new-made wife, he 
will tremblingly compare the relative sizes of the two pieces, for 
whoever chances to get the smaller one must inevitably be the first 
to die. 

But nowhere does the inherent superstition of the Roumenian 

peasant find stronger expression than in his mourning and funeral 
ceremonies, which are based upon a totally original conception of 
death. 
Among the various omens of approaching death are the ungrounded 
barking of a dog or the crowing of a black hen. The influence of 
the latter may, however, be annulled and the catastrophe averted if 
the bird be put in a sack and carried thrice round the house. 

Roots dug up from the churchyard on Good Friday are to be 
given to people in danger of death. If, however, this and other 
remedies fail to save the doomed man, then he must have a burning 
candle put into his hand ; for it is considered to be the greatest of 
all misfortunes if a man die without a candle—a favour the Roume- 
nian durst not refuse to his most deadly enemy. 

The corpse must be washed immediately after death, and the dirt, 
if necessary, scraped off with knives, because the dead man is more 
likely to find favour with God if he appear before Him in a clean 
state. Then he is attired in his best clothes, in doing which great 
care must be taken not to tie anything in a knot, for that would dis- 
turb his rest ; likewise, he must not be allowed to carry away any 
particle of iron about his dress (such as buttons, boot nails, &c.), for 
this would assuredly prevent him from reaching Paradise, the road 
to which is long, and is, moreover, divided off by several tolls or 
ferries. To enable the soul to pass through these a piece of money 
must be laid in the hand, under the pillow, or beneath the tongue of 
the corpse. In the neighbourhood of Fogaras, where the ferries or 
toll-bars are supposed to amount to twenty-five, the hair of the defunct 
is divided into as many plaits, and a piece of money secured in each. 
Likewise, a small provision of needles, pins, thread, &c., are put into 
the coffin to enable the pilgrim to repair any damage his clothes may 
receive on the way. 

The mourning songs, called Bocete, usually performed by paid 
mourners, are directly addressed to the corpse and sung into his ear 
on either side. This is the last attempt made by the survivors to 
wake the dead man to life, by reminding him of all he is leaving, and 
urging him to make a final effort to arouse his dormant faculties—the 
thought which underliés all these proceedings being, that the dead 
man hears and sees all that goes on around him, and that it only 
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requires the determined effort of a strong will in order to restore 
elasticity to the stiffened limbs, and cause the torpid blood to flow 
again within the veins. 

In many places two openings, corresponding to the ears of the 
deceased, are cut out in the wood of the coffin to enable him to hear 
the songs of mourning which are sung on either side of him as he is 
carried to the grave. 

This singing into the ears has passed into a proverb, and when the 
Roumenian says, # t-a-cantat la wechia (he has sung into his ears), it is 
tantamount to saying that prayer and admonition have been used in 
vain. 

The Pomana, or funeral feast, is invariably held after the funeral, 
for much of the peace of the defunct depends upon the strict observ- 
ance of this ceremony. At this banquet all the favourite dishes of 
the dead man are served, and each guest receives a cake (co/ac) anda 
jug (udcior), also a wax candle, i in his memory. Similar Pomanas are 
repeated after a fortnight, six weeks, and on each anniversary for the 
next seven years ; also, whenever the defunct has appeared in dream 
to any member of the family, this likewise calls for another Pomana ; 
and when these conditions are not exactly complied with, the soul 
thus neglected is apt to wander complaining about the earth, and 
cannot find rest. These restless spirits, called Srigoi, are not mali- 
cious, but their appearance bodes no good, and ‘may be regarded as 
omens of sickness or misfortune. 

More decidedly evil, however, is the vampire, or nosferatu, in 
whom every Roumenian peasant believes as firmly as he does in 
heaven or hell. There are two sorts of vampires—living and dead. 
The living vampire is in general the illegitimate offspring of two 
illegitimate persons, but even a flawless pedigree will not ensure any- 
one against the intrusion of a vampire into his family vault, since 
every person killed by a nosferatu becomes likewise a vampire after 
death, and will continue to suck the blood of other innocent people 
till the spirit has been exorcised, either by opening the grave of the 
person suspected and driving a stake through the corpse, or firing a 
pistol shot into the coffin. In very obstinate cases it is further 
recommended to cut off the head and replace it in the coffin with the 
mouth filled with garlic, or to extract the heart and burn it, strewing 
the ashes over the grave. 

That such remedies are often resorted to, even in our enlightened 
days, is a well-attested fact, and there are probably few Roumenian 
villages where such has not taken place within the memory of the 
inhabitants. 

First cousin to the vampire, the long exploded were-wolf of the 
Germans is here to be found, lingering yet under the name of the 
Prikolitsch. Sometimes it is a dog instead of a wolf, whose form a 
man has taken either voluntarily or as penance for his sins. In one 
of the villages a story is still told (and believed) of such a man, who 
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driving home from church on Sunday with his wife, suddenly felt 
that the time for his transformation had come. He therefore gave 
over the reins to her, and stepped aside into the bushes, where, 
murmuring the mystic formula, he turned three somersaults over a 
ditch. Soon after this the woman, waiting in vain for her husband, 
was attacked by a furious dog, which rushed, barking, out of the 
bushes and succeeded in biting her severely, as well as tearing her 
dress. When, an hour later, this woman reached home alone she 
was met by her husband, who advanced smiling ‘to meet her, but 
between his teeth she caught sight of the shreds of her dress which 
had been bitten out by the dog, and the horror of the discovery 
caused her to faint away. 

Another man used gravely to assert that for more than five years 
he had gone about in the form of a wolf, leading on a troop of these 
animals, until a hunter, in striking off his head, restored him to his 
natural shape. 

A French traveller relates an instance of a harmless botanist who, 
while collecting herbs on a hillside in a crouching attitude, was 
observed by some peasants at a distance and taken for a wolf. Before 
they had time to reach him, however, he had risen to his feet and 
disclosed himself in the form of a man ; but this, in the minds of the 
Roumenians, who now regarded him as an aggravated case of wolf, 
was but additional motive for attacking him. They were quite sure 
that he must be a Prikolitsch, for only such could change his shape 
in such an unaccountable manner, and in another minute they were 
allin full cry after the wretched victim of science, who might have 
fared badly indeed, had he not happened to gain a carriage on the 
high road before his pursuers came up. 

We do not require to’go far for the explanation of the extra- 

pordinary tenacity of life of the were-wolf legend in a country like 
Transylvania, where real wolves still abound. Every winter here 
brings fresh proof of the boldness and cunning of these terrible 
animals, whose attacks on flocks and farms are often conducted with 
a skill which would do honour to a human intellect. Sometimes a 
whole village is kept in trepidation for weeks together by some par- 
ticularly audacious leader of a flock of wolves, to whom the peasants 
not unnaturally attribute a more than animal nature, and one may 
safely prophesy that so long as the real wolf continues to haunt the 
Transylvanian forests, so long will his spectre brother survive in the 
minds of the inhabitants. 

Many ancient Roumenian legends tell us that every new church 
or otherwise important building became a human grave, as it was 
thought indispensable to its stability to wall in a living man or 
woman, whose spirit henceforward haunts the place. In later times 
people having become less cruel, or more probably, because murder is 
now attended with greater inconvenience to the actors, this custom 
underwent some modifications, and it became usual in place of 
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a living man to wall in his shadow instead. This is done by measuring 
the shadow of a person with a long piece of cord, or a ribbon made 
of strips of reed, and interring this measure instead of the person 
himself, who, unconscious victim of the spell thrown upon hin, will 
pine away and die within forty days. Itis an indispensable condition 
to the success of this proceeding that the chosen victim be ignorant 
of the part he is playing, therefore careless passers-by near a building 
place may often hear the warning cry ‘ Beware, lest they. take thy 
shadow!’ So deeply engrained is this superstition that not long ago 
there were still professional shadow-traders, who made it their busi- 
ness to provide architects with the necessary victims for securing 
their walls. ‘ Of course the man whose shadow is thus interred must 
die,’ argues the Roumenian, ‘ but as he is unaware of his doom he 
does not feel any pain or anxiety, so it is less cruel than walling in 
a living man.’ 

The superstitions afloat among the Saxon peasantry of Transyl- 
vania relate oftenest to household matters, such as the well-being of 
cattle and poultry and the success of the harvest or vintage. There 
is more of the quack, and less of the romantic element to be found 
here, and the invisible spiritual world plays less part in their beliefs. 

Some of the most prevalent Saxon superstitions are as follows : 

1. Whoever can blow back the flame into a candle which has just 
been extinguished will become pastor. 

2. In going into a new-built house one must throw in a dog ora 
cat before entering, otherwise one of the family will soon die. 

3. If a swallow fly under a cow straightway the milk will become 
bleody. 

4. Whoever enters a strange house should sit down, were it only 
for a second, otherwise he will deprive the inhabitants of their sleep. 

5. Whoever has been robbed of anything and wants to discover 
the thief, must select a black hen, and for nine consecutive Fridays 
must, as well as the hen, abstain from all food. The thief will then 
either die or bring back the stolen goods. (This is called taking up 
the black fast against a person). 

6. It is not good to point with the finger at an approaching 
thunderstorm ; likewise, whoever stands over-long gazing at the sum- 
mer lightning will go mad. 

7. A person ill with the fever should be covered up with nine 
articles of clothing, each of a different colour and material: he will 
then recover. 

8. Another way to get rid of the fever is to go into an inn or 
public-house, and after having drunk a glass of wine to go out again 
without speaking or paying, but leaving behind some article of 
clothing which is of greater value than the wine drunk. 

A 9- Drinking out of seven different wells is likewise good for the 
ever. 
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10. Or else go into the garden when no one is looking, shake a 
young fruit tree and return to the house without looking back ; the 
fever will then have passed into the tree. 

11. Any article purposely dropped on the ground when out walk- 
ing will convey the fever to whoever finds it. This method is, how- 
ever, to be distrusted (we are told by village authorities), for the 
finder may avert the illness by thrice spitting on the thing in ques- 
tion. Spitting on all and every occasion is in general very efficacious 
for averting spells and other evils. 

12, Ahailstorm may sometimes be stopped by a knife stuck into 
the ground in front of the house. 

13. A new servant must be allowed to eat freely the first day he 
or she enters service, otherwise their hunger will never be stilled. 

14. It is bad luck to rock an empty cradle. 

15. When someone has just died the window must be opened to 
let the soul escape. 

16. It is not considered good to count the beehives or the loaves 
when they are put into the oven. 

17. When the master of the house dies one must go and tell it to 
the bees, and to the cattle in the stables, otherwise some new mis- 
fortune is sure to happen. 

18. If the New Years night be clear, the hens will layfmany eggs 
during the year. 

19. It is not good to whitewash the house when the moon is de- 
creasing, for that produces bugs. 

20 Who eats mouldy bread will be rich and longlived. 

21. Rubbing the body with garlic is a preservative against witch- 
craft and the pest. 

22. Licking the platter clean at table will bring fine weather. 

23. A funeral at which bells are not rung brings hail. 

24. When foxes and wolves meet in the market-place then prices 
will rise (naturally, since wolves and foxes could only be so bold 
during the greatest cold, when prices of eggs, butter, &c., are always 
at their highest). 

25. To keep sparrows off a field or garden it is only necessary to 
sprinkle earth taken at midnight from the churchyard over the place. 

2¢. A broom put upside down behind the door will keep away the 
witches. 

27. It is bad luck to lay a loaf upside down on the table. 

28. In carrying a child to church to be christened it is important 
to carry it by the broadest streets, and to avoid narrow lanes and 
byways, else when it is big it will become a thief. 

29. If a murderer be confronted with the corpse of his victim the 
wounds will begin to bleed again.” 

30. Avoid a toad, as it may be a witch. 

Ps 16 Also believed by the Roumenians. 
w VOLEXVIII.—No. 101. 
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31. Little children’s nails should be bitten off instead of cut the 
first time, lest they learn to steal. 

32. An approved sort of love charm is to take the two hind legs 
of a green tree-frog, bury these in an ant-hill till all the flesh is 
removed, then tie them up securely in a linen handkerchief, and 
whosoever touches this linen will be seized at once with love for its 
owner. 

33. To avert many illnesses which may occur to the pigs, it is 
still customary in some places for the swineherd to dispense with his 
clothes the first time he drives out his pigs to pasture in spring. A 
newly elected clergyman, regarding this practice as immoral, tried to 
forbid it in his parish, but was sternly asked by the village bailiff 
whether he was prepared to pay for all the pigs which would assur- 
edly die that year in consequence of the omission. 

34. The same absence of costume is likewise recommended to 
women assisting a cow to calve. 

The night of St. Thomas (21st of December) is the date conse- 
crated by Saxon superstition to the celebration of the games which 
elsewhere are usual on All-Halloween. Every girl puts her fate to 
the test on this evening, and there are various ways of so doing (too 
lengthy to be here described), with shoes, flowers, onions, &c. For 
the twelve days following it is not allowed to spin, and the young 
men who visit-the spinning-room of the girls have the right to break 
and burn all the distaffs they find, so it has become usual for the 
maidens to appear with a stick dressed up with wool to represent the 
distaff instead of a real spinning-wheel. 

Some of the Saxon customs are peculiarly interesting from being 
obviously remnants of Paganism, and area curious proof of the force 
of verbal tradition, which in this case has not only borne the trans- 
plantation from a far distant country, but likewise weathered the 
storm of two successive changes of religion. 

A very strong proof of the tenacity of Pagan habits and train of 
thought is, I think, the fact, that although at the time these Saxon 
colonists appeared in Transylvania, towards the second part of the 
twelfth century, they had already belonged to the Christian Church 
for more than three hundred years, yet many points of the landscape 
in their new home baptised by them have received Pagan appella- 
tions. Thus we find the Gétsenderg,” or mountain of the gods, and 
the wodesch and the wolnk applied to woods and plains, both evident- 
ly derived from Wodan. : 

Many old Pagan ceremonies are still clearly to be distinguished 
through the flimsy shrouding of a later period, and their origin un- 
mistakable even through the surface-varnish of Christianity, which was 
thought necessary to adapt them to newer circumstances, and like a 
clumsily remodelled garment the original cut frequently asserts itself, 
despite the fashionable trimmings which now adorn it. In many 


" The word Gétsen in German signifigs Pagan deities. 
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popular rhymes and dialogues, for instance, it has been clearly proved 
that those parts now assigned to the Saviour and St. Peter originally 
‘ belonged to the old gods Thor and Loki; while the faithless Judas 
has had the personification of a whole hoard of German demons 
thrust upon him. It is likewise strongly to be suspected that St. Elias, 
who in some parts of Hungary, as well as in Roumenia, Servia, and 
Croatia, is considered the proper person to be invokedin thunder- 
storms, is verily no other than the old thunder god Thor, under a 
Christian mask. 

One of the most striking of the Christianised dramas just mentioned 
is the Zodanstragen, or throwing out the Death, a custom still extant 
in several of the Transylvanian Saxon villages, and which may like- 
wise be found still existing in some remote parts of Germany. The 
feast of the Ascension is the day on which this ceremony takes place 
in a village of this neighbourhood. It is conducted in the following 
manner :— 

After forenoon church on that day, the school-girls of the parish 
repair to the house of one of their companions, and there proceed to 
dress up the ‘ Death.’ This is done by tying up a threshed-out corn- 
sheaf into the rough semblance of a head-and body, while the arms 
are simulated by a broomstick stuck horizontally. This done, the 
figure is dressed up in the Sunday clothes of a young village matron, 
the head adorned with the customary cap and veil fastened by silver 
pins ; two large black beads, or black-headed pins, represent the eyes, 
and thus equipped the figure is displayed at the open window, in order 
that all people may see it, on their way to afternoon church. The 
conclusion of vespers’® is the signal for the girls to seize the figure 
and open the procession round the village ; two of the eldest girls 
hold the ‘ Death ’ between them, and the others follow in regular order 
two and two, singing a Lutheran Church hymn, The boys are ex- 
cluded from the procession, and must content themselves with admir- 
ing the Schéner Tod (handsome Death) from a distance. When all 
the village streets have been traversed in this manner, the girls repair 
to another house, whose door is locked against the besieging troop of 
boys. The figure Death is here stripped of its gaudy attire, and the 
naked straw bundle thrown out of the window, whereupon it is seized 
by the boys and carried off in triumph to be thrown into the neigh- 
bouring stream or river, This is the first part of the drama, while 
the second consists in one of the girls being solemnly invested with 
the clothes and ornaments previously worn by the figure, and like it, 
led in procession round the village to the singing of the same hymn 
as before. This is to represent the arrival of summer. The ceremony 
terminates by a feast given by the parents of the girl who has acted 
the principal part, from which the boys are again excluded. 


Afternoon church is always called vespers by the Saxon villager, though I 
believe it has no resemblance to the chanted vespers of the Roman Catholics. 
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According to popular belief it is allowed to eat fruits only after 
this day, as now the ‘Death,’ that is, the unwholesomeness, has 
been expelled from them. Also the river in which the Death has 
been drowned may now be considered fit for public bathing. 

If this ceremony be ever omitted in the villages where it is 
* customary, this neglect is supposed to entail the death of one of the 
youths or maidens. 

This same ceremony may, as I have said, be found still lingering 
in many other places, everywhere with slight variations. There are 
villages where the figure is burnt instead of drowned, and Passion 
Sunday (often called the Dead Sunday), or else the 25th of March, 
are the days sometimes chosen for its accomplishment. In some 
places it was usual for the straw figure to be attired in the shirt of 
the last person who had died, and with the veil of the most recent 
bride on its head. Also the figure is occasionally pelted with stones 
by the youth of both sexes ; whoever hits it will not die during the 
year. 

At Nuremberg little girls dressed in white used to go in pro- 
cession through the town, carrying a small open coffin, in which a doll 
was laid out in state, or sometimes only a stick dressed up, with an 
apple to represent the head. 

In many of these.German places, the rhymes which are sung 
apply to the advent of summer and the extinction of winter, such as 
the following :— 


And now we have chased the death away 

And brought in the summer so warm and so gay ; 
The summer and the month of May. 

We bring sweet flowers full many a one, 

We bring the rays of the golden sun, 

For the dreary death at last is gone. 


Come all of you and do not tarry 

The evil death away to carry ; 

Come, spring, once more, with us to dwell, 
Welcome, O spring, in wood and’ dell ! 


And there is no doubt that similar rhymes used also to be sung here, 
until they were replaced by the Lutheran hymns. 

Some German archeologists have attempted to prove that 
‘death ’ in these games is of more recent introduction, and has re- 
placed the ‘ winter’ of former times, so as to give the ceremony a 
more Christian colouring by the allusion of the triumph of Christ over 
death, on His resurrection and ascension into heaven. Without pre- 
suming. to contradict the many well-known authorities who have 
taken this view of the case, I cannot help thinking that it hardly re- 
quires such explanation to account for the presence of death in these 
dramas. Nowadays, when luxury and civilization have doneso much 
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toward equalising all seasons, so that we can never be deprived of 
flowers in winter, nor want for ice in summer, we can with difficulty 
realise the enormous gulf which in olden times separated winter from 
summer. Not only in winter were all means of communication cut 
off for a large proportion of people, but their very existence was, so to 
say, frozen up; and if the granaries were scantily filled, or the in- 
clement season prolonged by some weeks, death was literally standing 
at the door of thousands of poor wretches. No wonder, then, that 
winter and death became identical to their minds, and that they 
hailed the advent of spring with delirious joy, dancing round the 
first violet, and following about the first cockchafer in solemn pro- 
cession. It was the feast of Nature which they celebrated then as 
now—Nature mighty and eternal—which must always remain essen- 
tially the same, whether decked out in Pagan or Christian garb. 

Another remnant of Paganism is the Feurix or Feuriswolf, which 
lingers yet in the mind of these people. According to ancient 
German mythology the Feuriswolf is a monster which, on the last 
day, is to open his mouth so wide that the top jaw touches the 
sky, and the lower one the earth; and not long ago a Saxon woman 
bitterly complained in a court of justice that her husband had cursed 
her over strongly, in saying, ‘ Der warlthangd saul dich frieszen ;’ 
literally, ‘ May the world-dog swallow thee !’ 

The gipsies take up a different position as regards superstition 
from either Roumenian or Saxon, since they may be rather considered 
to be direct causes and mainsprings of superstition, than victims 
of.credulity themselves. ‘The Tzigane, whose religion is of such an 
extremely superficial nature that he rarely believes in anything as 
complicated as the immortality of the soul, can hardly be supposed 
to lay much weight upon the supernatural; and if he instinctively 
avoids such places as churchyards, gallow-trees, &c., his feelings are 
rather those of a child who shirks being reminded of anything so 
unpleasant as death or burial. 

That, however, these people exercise a considerable influence on 
their Saxon and Roumenian neighbours is undoubted, and it is a 
paradoxical fact, that the same people who regard the gipsy as an 
undoubted thief, liar, and cheat, in all the common transactions of 
daily life, do not hesitate to confide in him blindly for charmed medi- 
cines and love-potions, and are ready to attribute to him unerring 
power in deciphering the mysteries of the future. 

The Saxon peasant will, it is true, often drive away the fortune- 
teller with blows and curses from his door, but his wife, as often as 
not, will secretly beckon to her to come in again by the back door, in 
order to be consulted as to the illness of the cows, or to beg from 
her a remedy against the fever. 

Wonderful potions'and salves, in which the fat of bears, dogs, snakes 
and snails, along with the oil of rain-worms, the bodies of spiders and 
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midges rubbed into a paste, and many other similar ingredients, are 
concocted by these cunning Bohemians,who will sometimes thus make 
thrice as much money out of the carcass of a dead dog as another 
from the sale of three healthy pigs. 

It has also been averred that both Roumenian and Saxon mothers, 
whose sickly infants are thought to be suffering from the effects of 
the evil eye, are frequently in the habit of giving the child to be 
nursed for a period of nine days tosome gipsy woman,who is supposed 
to be able to undo the spell. 

There is not a village which does not boast of one or more fortune- 
tellers, and living in the suburbs of each town are many old women 
who make an easy and comfortable livelihood only by imposing on 
the credulity of their fellow-creatures. 

The gipsies, one of whose principal trades is the burning of bricks 
and tiles, are often accused of occasioning lengthy droughts to suit 
their own purposes. When this has occurred, and the necessary rains 
have not been produced by soundly beating the guilty Tziganes, the 
Roumenians sometimes resort to the Papa/uga, or Rain-maiden. 
This is done by stripping a young gipsy girl quite naked, and dressing 
her up with wreaths of flowers and leaves which entirely cover her 
up, leaving only the head -visible. Thus adorned, the Papaluga is 
conducted round the village in procession, to the sound of music and 
singing, and everyone hastens to water her copiously. 

If also the Papaluga fails to bring the desired rain, then the evil 
must evidently be of a deeper and more serious nature, and is to be 
attributed to a vampire, who must be sought out and destroyed in 
the manner described above. 

The part of the Papaluga is also sometimes enacted by a 
Roumenian maiden, when there is no reason to suspect the gipsies of 

being concerned in the drought. This custom of the Rain-maiden 
is also to be found in Servia, and I believe in Croatia. 

It would be endless were I to attempt to enumerate all the different 
sorts of superstition afloat in this country ; for besides the three 
principal definitions here given, the subject comprises innumerable 
other side branches, and might further be divided into the folk-lore 
of shepherds, farmers, hunters, miners, fishermen,&c., each of these 
separate callings having its own peculiar set of signs, customs, charms, 
and traditions to go by. 

Superstition fis an evil which every person with a well-balanced 
mind should wish to die out, yet itcannot be denied that some of 
these fancies are graceful and suggestive. Nettles and briars, albeit 
mischievous plants, may yet come in picturesquely in a landscape ; 
and although the stern agriculturist i is bound to rejoice at their up- 
rooting, the softer-hearted artist is surely free to give them a passing 
sigh of regret. 

E, GERARD. 
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THE TRUE ‘ SCIENTIFIC FRONTIER’ OF INDIA. 


Ir is repeatedly urged by the opponents of Mr. Gladstone’s Cabinet 
that what they stigmatise as our ‘surrender’ to Russia has been 
mainly occasioned by a reversal of the policy adopted, and in part 
carried out, by its predecessors. 

Lord Beaconsfield, it is said, had a definite policy in respect to 
the defence of India ; Mr. Gladstone had no policy beyond that of 
simple destruction, and in consequence, when the Russians advanced 
beyond Mery, and actually encroached upon the frontier of Afghan- 
istan, after a certain quantity of menacing talk and military parade, 
he had no alternative but to surrender at discretion. A contingency 
had come upon him which he had not foreseen, and which, therefore, 
he was unprepared to meet. Now I am one of those who have for a 
long time viewed with increasing alarm and regret the policy advo- 
cated by the Indian authorities as to Afghanistan. It has appeared 
tome a policy which at no distant date would result in a collision 
between ourselves and Russia, and such, as the event has shown, the 
result would have been, but for the fortunate enmity of the Afghans, 
which prevented the entrance of a British force into their country. 

But to attribute the so-called ‘surrender’ to Russia to the reversal 
of any policy for the defence of India which had been defined by 
Lord Beaconsfield is a mistake. Lord Beaconsfield had no such 
policy. He was indeed, too careless and ignorant of details to 
master such obscure geographical particulars as are so involved in this 
matter of the defence of India, and his sole contribution to the dis- 
cussion is comprised in the expression ‘ scientific frontier,’ which has 
certainly rendered yeoman’s service to the Conservative cause, and 
has been applied indifferently to a great variety of frontiers. The 
true author of the policy for the sake of which the Conservative 
Government broke with Shere Ali and invaded Afghanistan, was 
the late Sir George Colley, and his ‘ scientific frontier’ never came 
into our hands at all. 

Sir George Colley was under the extraordinary hallucination that 
a competent commander, at the head of a few hundred irregular 
cavalry, would have no difficulty i in overrunning and subjugating the 
whole of Afghanistan ; and the ‘ scientific frontier ’ which he deemed 
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necessary for the security of India was (to use his own words) ‘a line 
running from the Hindo Kush along the Paropamisus to Herat, and 
thence down the western frontier of Afghanistan and Beloochistan to 
the Arabian Sea.’ This was the modest frontier which in those days 
of baseless and extravagant hopes it was imagined would be acquired 
for the moderate sum of 1,200,000/, There was no thought then of 
converting Candahar into a first-class fortress, garrison it with 
British troops, and making it the advanced outpost of our Indian 
Empire. This was clearly shown by the fact that after the peace of 
Gandamuk we evacuated Candahar and retired to the Pisheen valley. 
So strong, indeed, at that time, was the conviction of the inutility of 
Candahar, that I remember to have seen quoted from the Pioncer— 
the official organ of the Indian Government—words to this effect :— 


Candahar is acknowledged to be a mistake. It is hoped that a British army will 
never again be despatched in that direction ; it is a mere waste of men, money, and 
means, and an unsuitable line either for attack or defence. The Kurram valley 
route is next to impracticable, and to make a good road suitable for the advance 
of a sufficiently powerful aud fully equipped force on that line, would cost a mint 
of money. In fact, both routes must give way to the old and long-established 
route v4 the Khyber, which leads direct to Cabul, and starts from a well-supplied 
base at Peshawur. 


The fact is that at the inception of the last Afghan war, and until 
the defeat inflicted on Sir F. Roberts by the Afghan artillery officer 
Mohamed Jan,Candahar was regarded by Lord Lyttonfand his advisers 
as a place of quite secondary importance to Cabul. The ‘ key of India’ 
at that time was neither Candahar nor Herat, but, to quote the lan- 
guage of Lord Lytton (or I ought perhaps to say that of Sir George 
Colley),* the triangle formed by Cabul, Ghuznee, and Jellalabad.’ 


Defensively this position, entrenched behind a rampart of mountain, with its com- 
munications unassailable, directly commands the central group of roads, while indi- 
rectly threatening both the eastern and western group. Offensively, it gives the 
power of debouching at will on the plains of the Oxus, and threatens cretiigaint of 
Russia’s extended frontier. It is difficult to imagine a more commanding strategi- 
cal position ; and whenever the moment of collision with Russia arrives, it must 
find us in possession of it, as friends and allies of the Afghans if possible, but firmly 
established there in any case. 


When, after the death of Sir Louis Cavagnari,.Sir Frederick 
Roberts marched upon Cabul, deposed Yakoub Khan, and caused 
him to be deported to India, the object of these proceedings was to 
‘firmly establish ’ ourselves in ‘the commanding strategical position ’ 
described in the foregoing passage. This is clear from a despatch 
addressed by the Government of India to LordCranbrook on the sth of 
January, 1880, which contains the following remarkable statements:— 

Of the future of Cabul it is difficult to speak at this moment, when military 
operations are still in progress around its capital. . . . Our aim, however, is to 
minimise that occupation and control, and ultimately to make over the internal 
administration to a ruler in subordinate alliance with ourselves,supported and con- 
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trolled by a strong British cantonment established at some suitable point. .. . We 
consider our withdrawal from Cabul to be impossible if the Oxus provinces are 
entered or seriously threatened by a foreign power. 


Incredible as it now seems, so completely had the lessons taught 
by our first war in Afghanistan been obliterated from the minds of 
Lord Lytton and his military advisers, that they deem it a work of 
no surpassing difficulty to transport a British force from Peshawur to 
the banks of the Oxus, and drive the Russians back to Orenburg. 
Reasons there were for not entering on such a policy. ‘We should 
probably stir up a Mahomedan rising throughout the Khanates, and 
we can realise the horrors of such a rising if we picture to ourselves 
another Indian mutiny, in which the mutineers would be supported by 
avictorious European army.’ Also, ‘ we cannot undertake the whole 
administration of Central Asia, nor prevent Russia stepping in again 
to restore order in the countries which, by our withdrawal, we have 
abandoned to the wildest anarchy.’ But the total impracticability of 
this visionary project was hidden from these wise men of the East, 
until the narrow escape from annihilation of Sir Frederick Roberts 
and his force in the cantonments of Sherpore. Then apparently for 
the first time, they became— 


fully aware of the difficulties which Russia would have to encounter were she at 
any time to advance upon India vié@ Cabul, and to how great an extent we could 
injure and harass her by raising the tribes along the line of communication which 
it would be necessary for her to maintain. . The longer and more difficult the 
line of communication is, the more numerous and greater the obstacles which Russia 
would have to overcome ; and so far from shortening one mile of the road, I would 
let the web of difficulties extend to the very mouth of the Khyber Pass. 


These words are taken from a despatch by Sir Frederick Roberts to 
the Government of India, and they had, as they deserved to have, the 
effect of putting an end to the demented policy of sticking up a man of 
straw in Cabul, and ‘ controlling * him by ‘a strong British cantonment 
at some suitable point.’ Now we know on the unquestionable authority 
of Sir Lepel Griffin that the late Government,so far from intending per- 
manently to occupy Candahar with a British garrison, instructed him 
to inform the Ameer most emphatically that they had no such intention. 
But if so, what was it in the policy of Lord Beaconsfield’s Govern- 
ment which was reversed by Mr. Gladstone’s? Lord Beaconsfield’s 
Government adopted successively three scientific frontiers, and under 
the pressure of adverse circumstances abandoned them all. There 
was, first, Sir George Colley’s ‘scientific frontier,’ which involved the 
occ pation of the whole of Afghanistan at a cost of 1,200,000/, ; there 
was, second, the ‘scientific frontier ’ acquired by the Treaty of Gun- 
damuk, and the greater part of which was subsequently given up as 
useless and expensive ; and there was, third and lastly, ‘ the command- 
ing strategical position’ formed by the triangle of Cabul, Ghuznee, 
and Jellalabad, and which also was abandoned in accordance with 
the advice of SirsFrederick Roberts, Candahar had, at a very early 
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period of the war, been discovered to be ‘a position unsuitable for 
either attack or defence,’ and consequently its permanent occupation 
had never been seriously considered. The fact was that Lord Lytton’s 
invasion of Afghanistan was entered upon by those responsible for it 
under a complete and marvellous misapprehension of the enormous 
cost and difficulty of the enterprise. At the outset they really hada 
definite line of frontier which they wished to obtain, but the invasion 
had barely begun when it was apparent to the most sanguine among 
them that this frontier was altogether unattainable ; and then in their 
despair they clutched first at one frontier and then at another until 
they had no alternative remaining except to get out of a hornet’s nest 
as quickly as possible. Now any mistake into which Mr. Gladstone's 
Government was led by the Anglo-Indian bureaucracy did not con- 
sist in the evacuation of Candahar—that had already been decided 
upon by their predecessors—but in setting up a puppet Ameer on the 
throne of Cabul, and then entering into engagements with him, as if 
he and the people of Afghanistan, whom we had been slaying, hang- 
ing and burning out of house and home, were identical existences, 
So long as the Ameer Abd-al-Rahman Khan reigns in Cabul, so long 
will the hostility of the Afghans to the English Government of India 
burn with undiminished intensity. For he is the memorial, the 
living witness, so to speak, of the unavenged wrongs and cruelties 
that we have perpetrated among them. He is, in fact, our last and 
worst injury inflicted upon a people who never desired nor attempted 
to injure us except by way of retaliation. Forgetfulness of this 
obvious fact, and not the evacuation of Candahar, was the cause of 
the so-called ‘ surrender’ to Russia. The Cabinet counted upon allies 
and found only enemies. 

One of the chief causes, however, of our recent difficulties with 
Russia is the unreasonable attitude which, during the last fifty years, 
it has pleased this country to maintain in relation to the Russian 
advance in Central Asia. During this half-century we have added 
enormously to our Indian Empire. We have waged wars, deposed 
princes, and annexéd territories ; and questionable as may be much 
that Russia has done in Central Asia, no part of her action there, from 
a moral point of view, could be more indefensible than our annexa- 
tion of Oude, our conquest of Sind, our two invasions of Afghanistan, 
our seizure of the Berars, and many other of our proceedings in 
India that might be named. Nevertheless, no European Power has 
thought fit to address protests to our Foreign Office on the subject of 
our Indian policy, or to inquire at every movement of our Indian 
garrison what we were about now, what we intend to do next, and 
how far it was our purpose to go. It is quite certain that, if any 
Power had done so, it would have been told very curtly and decisively 
to mind its own business. Yet for the last fifty years precisely this 
has been the course which we have pursued in relation to Russia. 
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ause we chose to regard Herat as the ‘key of India,’ our 
Ministers, our Press, and the nation itself have brought themselves 
to believe that we had some ‘right’ to interfere with the Russian 
advance in Central Asia. It is to be regretted that Russia did not 
at the outset declare that she acknowledged no such ‘right’ of either 
interference or inquisition, and that her action in Central Asia would 
be regulated by her own interests, and not by British susceptibilities. 
For this policy of inquisition was as futile as it was impertinent. 
Qur own experience in India might have convinced us that there 
was only one way of staying the Russian advance, and that was 
by occupying Céntral Asia ourselves. If we were not prepared to do 
this, we ought to have garrisoned and fortified the line which we 
considered indispensable for the security of our Indian Empire, and 
then awaited the Russian advance in silence. But in order to avoid 
the expense and the difficulty of this duty, the barbarous policy 
which we set before ourselves was to create round our Indian Empire 
abelt of desert country inhabited only by raiding Turcomans. The 
frantic outcries that were raised against Russia when she marched 
to Khiva, when she stormed Geok-Tepe, when she established her 
dominion in Merv, had their origin in an ignoble terror lest this belt 
of desert should disappear. Provided India was secure, we were 
content that the Turcomans should go on for ever raiding on Persian 
and Russian subjects, and converting into solitary wildernesses huge 
tracts of country which once were, and which might again become, 
the homes of a thriving, industrious, and crowded population. In 
saying this I have no wish to make myself an apologist for all that 
Russia has done in Central Asia. All I maintain is that we, of all 
nations in the world, are the one which has absolutely no right to 
reproach her. 

It has been often said that this terrible Russian approach to India 
might have been stayed by a firmer and more menacing action on 
our side—z#.¢, by declaring war against Russia in Europe. I am by 
no means assured of this ; I do not believe that it is in our power, 
either with or without allies, by an attack upon Russia in Europe, to 
impede her progress in Central Asia. But even if it were, the days 
are long-past, I am glad to say, since a policy so revolting to the 
reason and conscience of civilised humanity could be carried into 
effect in a free nation. For what would such a policy mean? It 
would mean that Europe should be deluged with blood in order to 
obtain for the Turcoman a longer licence to carry on his profession 
of slave-driving and cattle-lifting. It is a consciousness of this that 
has, so to speak, paralysed the arms of the most frantic Russophobists, 
and brought Russia, without let or hindrance from us, to the very 
gates of Herat. The essential iniquity of such a war would not be 
lessened because it might be waged under the pretence of our obliga- 
tions to ‘our ally the Ameer,’ for no thinking man can seriously 
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contend that the man whom we for our own fancied convenience set 
up as a ruler of Cabul, possesses any rights, legal or moral, to reckon 
Sarik and Salor Turcomans among his subjects. Had we been ina 
position to promise Heratees and Turcomans any better rule than 
that which they would enjoy by passing under Russian domination, 
then we might have protested with effect against General Komaroft’s 
alleged encroachments. But to plunge two continents into war, to 
set the whole Eastern question once again in a blaze, in order that a 
mushroom potentate like Abd-al-Rahman Khan should maintain a 
nominal sovereignty. over a few square miles of Central Asian desert, 
would have been a crime against humanity which might well appal 
the least scruplous of politicians. This has not been done, and 
Russia is in consequence securely planted at the gates of Herat. 
How, under these altered conditions, can we best provide for the 
defence of our Indian Empire in the future ? 

The ‘Forward’ and ‘ Masterly Inactivity’ schools, differing as 
they do on most points, have been unanimous in their Spposition to 
the incorporation of Afghanistan with our Indian Empire. By different 
methods their desire has been to fashion Afghanistan into a ‘buffer 
State,’ capable of resisting the advance of Russia by its own indepen- 
dent strength. The project was never a hopeful one, from the fact 
that the materials are not to be found in what we are pleased to call 
Afghanistan from which a homogeneous nation could be constituted. 

Afghanistan and its dependencies are peopled by a variety of 
races—Afghans, Persians, Usbeks, Turcomans, Hazarehs—none of 
whom have advanced beyond the tribal condition ; and the sole bond 
of unity among them consists in the accidental and precarious 
supremacy of the Ameer of Cabul. The Ameer himself is compelled 
by his circumstances to fight continually against the growth of that 
homogeneity in his dominions which our Indian administrators wished 
to bring about, for his own authority depends upon the success with 
which he can play off the rivalries of one section of his subjects 
against those of another. And so whenever an Ameer paid the debt 
of nature it was inevitable that the ‘strong, friendly, and independent 
Afghanistan ’ which might seem to have existed during his lifetime 
should immediately dissolve into its elements. As regards the 
Ameer Abd-al-Rahman, it may be said that he has even less chance 
than his predecessors of ever ruling over a united kingdom, and that 
for this reason : of the various races dwelling in Afghanistan and its 
dependencies the Afghans are unquestionably the most numerous and 
influential, but Abd-al-Rahman Khan derives all the power which he 
possesses, independently of British subsidies and British rifles, from 
the support of the Ubeks and Turcomans dwelling in Balkh and 
Badakshan, the country between the foot of the Hindoo Kush and 
the Oxus. And thus, under his rule the Afghans proper, both 
Ghilzyes and Douranees, find themselves coerced by the inhabitants 
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of their own dependencies, who are armed and maintained by means 
of subsidies obtained from Calcutta. If, in addition to all this, we 
bear in mind that Abd-al-Rahman Khan is a ruthless and mendacious 
miler, whose hands are red with the blood of the men who organised 
the resistance to the English invasion, we must feel that a reed shaken 
by the wind would be an ally as efficient and powerful as this ‘insti- 
tution’ which we conferred on Afghanistan before evacuating the 
country. And if Abd-al-Rahman were to die or be killed, we should 
find ourselves without a policy and without a friend in Afghanistan 
or its dependencies. The policy of attempting to build out of 
Afghanistan a strong and friendly ‘ buffer State’ must obviously be 
dismissed as absurd and impracticable. This is the first conclusion 
tobe deduced from recent occurrences. The second conclusion 
which, if we are wise, we shall unreservedly accept, is that Herat is lost 
tous for ever. The Russians in Penjdeh are not more than twelve 
days march from Herat, and every passing year will increase their 
facilities for the rapid concentration of troops upon the frontiers of 
Afghanistan. It is true, that at present, their recent acquisitions in Cen- 
tral Asia are but sparsely peopled and mostly desert ; but neither fact is 
due to the natural infertility of the soil. It is the forays of the Tur- 
comans which have reduced those once fair and populous countries to 
the silent and desolate wastes which they now are. The cause once 
suppressed, the effect also will disappear ; and with the increase in pop- 
uation, and the breaking up of soil which, having so long lain fallow, 
will return abundant harvests, the Russians will not experience the 
difficulties which at present exist in the transport and provisioning of 
large bodies of men. Penjdeh, too, will at no distant date be linked 
by railway with the Caspian, and through the Caspian with the gen- 
tral railway system of the Russian Empire, and when this is done it 
will be as easy for Russia to assemble 60,000 men at Penjdeh as for 
us to collect a like force at Bombay. We, on the other hand, unless 
we are prepared to drive Abd-al-Rahman Khan from his throne and 
enter upon a third invasion of Afghanistan, cannot diminish by one 
foot the distance which divides our outposts in the Pisheen valley 
from the valley of Herat. Add toall this that Herat is not, properly 
speaking, an Afghan city at all. Herat and the fertile valley in 
which it is situated have become a dependency of Afghanistan because 
the Persian Government was too weak to retain them; but the in- 
habitants hate the Afghans as oppressive and extortionate rulers, and 
there can be but little doubt that, were a Russian army to appear at 
the gates of that city, it would be greeted with enthusiasm by all, 
except, perhaps, the soldiers of the garrison. 

Now, if the foregoing reasoning be correct, if Herat is lost to us 
for ever, and if the policy of converting Afghanistan into a ‘ buffer 
State’ must be dismissed as impracticable, it follows that the future 
defensive line of India must be found on its own proper frontier, So 
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long, however, as we hold Quetta in force, and allow our outposts to 
garrison the Pisheen valley, we shall not frankly and fully acknow- 
ledge the meaning of recent occurrences. Quetta, where, if we sus- 
tained a reverse, our line of retreat would be through the long and 
difficult Bolan Pass, is not a position in which we could await a 
Russian invasion; and it is not so intended. We have occupied 
Quetta, and we are now constructing at unconjecturable cost a rail- 
way, in order to be able to advance at any moment to occupy Canda 
har. Thisis the great danger of the future. It is the occupation of 
Quetta which places the peace of India in the keeping of the Russian 
Government. She has but to occupy Herat, in order to bring about 
on our side a corresponding occupation of Candahar, with-the result 
of involving us, past retrieval, in a war not with Russia, but with the 
Afghans. Not Quetta, but the Sind desert is the barrier constructed 
by nature for the protection of our Indian Empire against an enemy 
advancing from Herat. 

I repeat whatI have frequently said before, that I do not believe 
for a moment that the Russian Government meditates any project so 
wild and impossible as the conquest of our Indian Empire. But if 
she does, unless we spare her the trouble of doing so, it is obvious 
that before despatching her legions upon so distant and gigantic an 
enterprise, she must secure her flanks and communications by the 
conquest of Afghanistan. Now by advancing from Quetta and oc- 
cupying Candahar we shall spare her this trouble, by instantly trans- 
forming the Afghans into her eager and active allies. This result is 
inevitable unless the nation determines now, and remains true to that 
determination, to meet an invasion actually within our own frontier. 
This assuredly is the course marked out for-us by every dictate of 
military expediency. 

‘We are now fully aware,’ to slightly modify the words of Sir 
Frederick Roberts, ‘of the difficulties which Russia would have to 
encounter were she at any time to advance upon India v4 Candahar, 
and to how great an extent we could injure and harass her by rais- 
ing the tribes along the line of communication which it would be 
necessary for her to maintain. . . . The longer and more difficult the 
line of communication is, the more numerous and greater the obsta- 
cles which Russia would have to overcome ; and so far from shorten- 
ing one mile of the road, we should let the web of difficulties extend 
to the very mouth of the Bolan Pass.’ 

The moral and natural advantages springing from this change of 
policy would be something immense. We should be spared the in- 
famy of supporting, against an unwilling people, a sanguinary tyrant 
by means of subsidies wrung out of the scanty earnings of the Indian 
ryot. We could then tranquilly allow the Afghans to ‘ stew in their 
own juice ’—a process which they like extremely, and which is all 

that they desire at our hands, Periodical invasions of Afghanistan, 
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and the periodical panics, which are in the aggregate not less costly 
and hardly less mischievous than even the wars, would vanish from 
the region of practical politics, to the great and abiding advantage of 
the Indian Exchequer. And what is of the greatest importance, a 
permanent cause of irritation between ourselves and Russia would be 
effectually healed. For, once having selected our frontier line, and 
determined not to cross it on any pretext whatsoever, all those futile 
projects about neutral zones,demarcations of frontier—in other words, 
the attempt to stay the inevitable by means of paper obstructions— 
would cease to have any meaning. The trade of the Russophobist 
would become obsolete as the dodo, and until he could manufacture 
some new bogey, he would be compelled to walk miserably through 
dry places seeking rest. Curiously enough, too, in nearly all the 
writings on this Indian frontier question by military men that I have 
come across, it is frankly admitted that India’s natural frontier is the 
strongest position in which we could possibly encounter an invader. 
But, it is urged, that if a battle was lost here, the whole of India 
behind our troops would rise in insurrection. Perhaps so: still it 
is obvious that wherever we elect to meet the invader, that to all 
intents and purposes becomes for the time being the frontier of India. 
And were an army of ours to be defeated by the Russians in the heart 
of Afghanistan, not a soldier would return to India to tell the tale. 
On the Indus, on the other hand, long before a Russian army, laden 
with its baggage and enormous transport, had traversed the distance 
between Herat and Quetta, we could collect a superior force without 
any particular strain upon our resources. Food and forage for our 
army we should obtain in unlimited abundance. It would await the 
enemy upon ground of its own choosing, unweakened by fatigue, 
sickness, or exposure ; and if, with such immense odds in its favour, 
60,000 British soldiers, backed and supported by double that number 
of Sikhs, Jats, Ghoorkas, and Rajpoots, could not defeat and prac- 
tically annihilate an invading army, we should deserve to lose the 
Empire which the gallantry of our fathers won for us. A mere 
change of position from the Sind Desert to the Valley of Herat, 
even if accompanied with all the advantage which its most ardent 
advocates claim for it, could do nothing for a nation so pusillanimous, 
so incapable of standing by its own. I donot believe that the mettle 
of ‘the good yeoman whose limbs are made in England ’ has sunk so 
far below that of their war-proof fathers. At any rate, we must 
make up our minds to meet a Russian invasion on Indian soil, or we 
must undertake the conquest and pacification of Afghanistan. No 
third course is open to us. An alliance with the Afghans, and not 
merely a paper alliance with a puppet Ameer, has been rendered 
impossible by our own action ; and we must enter their country as 


conquerors, or not enter it at all, 
JouN Siacc. 
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ENGLAND OR THE ADMIRALTY?# 


Ir is time that the British public should realise the extent to which 
their interests have been neglected and their safety endangered by 
their paid officials. It is time that the days of grace which have 
been given to the Admiralty in which to meet the charges brought 
against them should come to an end, and thata final judgment should 
be pronounced upon the issues which have been raised. I am aware 
that even in the face of the present overwhelming accumulation of 
proof and admission there will be some difficulty in inducing the pub- 
lic to accept the full conclusions which the evidence warrants. I know 
that the easy-going argument which has so long had weight with the 
ordinary taxpayer is still likely to commend itself to many. 

‘It is incredible that a great department should have neglected 
its duty to the extent alleged.’ This is a comfortable and a charitable 
doctrine ; if the subject-matter of the controversy were not so serious 
it would be a pity to try and impugn it. But the question at issue 
is the safety, honour, and welfare of the Empire, and the truest 
charity in the end will be to look at things as they are, and not as we 
think they ought to be. 

The question I wish my readers to ask and get an answer to is not, 
‘Can it be possible that the Admiralty should have so neglected its 
duty ?’ but rather, ‘Is it a fact that the Admiralty has so neglected 
its duty?’ It is well for one to go straight to the facts as they are, 
and to leave the facts as they ought to be to take care of themselves. 

To measure the neglect of a department it is plainly necessary to 
lay down some definition of the extent of the duty which it is sup- 
posed to perform. In the present case such a definition is not diffi- 
cult to arrive at, and I think I am correct in formulating it somewhat 
as follows :— 

‘It is the duty of the Admiralty to provide for the maritime defence 
of the ,country, to afford reasonable protection to our home and 
foreign ports, to provide for the safety of the mercantile marine, and 
to be ready, if necessary, to carry on an offensive war against the 
enemies of the country. To achieve these ends it is incumbent upon 
the Admiralty so to utilise the great resources of the Empire that men, 
ships, guns, and equipment should be provided of a quality and in a 
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quantity adequate to any emergency which can reasonably be fore- 
seen. And lastly, it is the duty of the Admiralty to inform the 
country through the proper officials if, for la_k of money, or for any 
other cause, they are compelled to forego or to diminish these pre- 
cautions.” 

This is certainly not an exaggerated enumeration of the plain 
duties which the Admiralty officials are paid to perform. If they are. 
not performed, the neglect can only be explained in one of three ways. 
In the first place, it may be shown that the electors and their repre- 

asentatives in Parliament have refused to grant to the officials the 
means for carrying out the work which is imposed upon the latter. 
If this be proved, the officials stand acquitted. As a matter of fact 
it never has been proved, and never can be. It is notorious that no 
English Minister has ever asked for money for the navy and been 
refused. Again, it may be shown that the officials are incapable of 
doing their work. In that case they should be dismissed. Lastly, it 
may turn out that they are unwilling, in which case they should be 
punished. I am anxious to show that the actual condition of affairs 
is very much nearer to the last alternative than is generally supposed. 

In common with many others, I have long affirmed that the 
country was totally unprepared for maritime war. I and others have 
attempted by the persistent accumulation of facts to prove the cor- 
rectness of this view. It has been left, however, to the Admiralty to 
demonstrate with overwhelming and irresistible force the absolute 
truth of the charges which have been brought against them. During 
the last four months we have been face to face with the possibility, 
and what at one time looked like the certainty, of war. War, it is 
true, with a Power which at sea might, in ordinary times, fairly have 
been held to be contemptible. Thesum of the efforts which a panic- 
stricken department has thought necessary to meet a contingency 
which it was its business to foresee and its duty to provide for, is the 
measure of its neglect in the past and its impotence in the present. 
For weeks past the newspapers have been full of accounts of contracts 
placed, ships ordered for commission, and men engaged. There has 
been an air of bustle and activity about our yards most reassuring to 
the uninitiated, and already the dangerous belief is springing up that 
all these orders and contracts represent available material, and that 
a month’s overtime work has made up for the neglect of a decade. 
The danger is so great, and the popular error is so certain to be en- 
couraged in Official circles, that it is absolutely necessary to point out 
at once and in the clearest terms the real state of the matter. I am 
anxious not to overstate my case, and though it is well known that 
the rapidity with which modern wars are declared, commenced, and 
concluded is such that three months may well be sufficient for the 
termination of a campaign, I am ready to allow that the Admiralty 
were justified in supposing that a period of three months’ preparation 

VoL. XVIII.—No. 101. M 
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would be allowed them before the actual outbreak of hostilities. | 
am aware that, in view of the actual facts of recent history, such a 
supposition may seem preposterous ; for of course it is by the merest 
chance that we have tided over the spring without an actual rupture, 
and those who know the amount of damage which might be inflicted 
upon our commerce within three weeks will doubtless demur to my 
giving the Admiralty three months’ law. Nevertheless, ex adundanti 
cauteld, 1 am willing to place my limit at the beginning of June, and 
to ask, What would have been the condition of the country, after all 
our spasmodic efforts, had we really been engaged in war with a 
serious naval Power at that.date ? 

To understand fully the conduct of the Admiralty it is necessary 
to go back a little way, and to consider their action during the past 
twelve months. In the beginning of 1884 the navy was on its usual 
footing of semi-efficiency, the expenditure on the effective service was 
at its normal, and, as recent events have shown, wholly inadequate, 
figure. That there were glaring and patent defects in every branch 
of the service was perfectly well known, but nothing was done, nothing 
was attempted. Nay, worse, Parliament was told as usual that nothing 
was required, and nothing would be asked for. In the autumn of the 
same year the accusations of the past were formulated, not as hitherto 
in professional journals, in scientific meetings, in private official 
remonstrances, but in a penny newspaper. In November 1884 Par- 
liament was asked to sanction an expenditure of five millions sterling 
in addition to the ordinary vote, to make good deficiencies in Her 
Majesty’s navy. In February of the present year an alarm arose 
of a war with Russia. On the 16th of May a further vote of three 
millions was taken for the same purpose, and both these additions 
were supplementary to a very large increase in the ordinary annual 
estimate. So far there is little reason to complain. Great emergen- 
cies demand great efforts, and war preparations demand war votes. 
If the millions which we are asked to pay had been devoted to put- 
ting into motion an already perfected machine, there would be no 
ground for criticism. But that this is not the case is now only too 
painfully apparent. On the contrary, the whole efforts of the depart- 
ment have been directed, with a want of success which is perfectly 
startling, to make good those very defects which the critics were 
never weary of pointing out, and the Admiralty never weary of ig- 
noring. 

And here I would insist once more upon the main count in my 
indictment. I contend that not only do the Admiralty officials now 
know the deficiencies in our equipment, but that they have long known 
them, and, knowing them, have deliberately refused to remedy them. 
In order to show the truth of this apparently extreme statement, I 
will go through a short list of instances in which it is apparent 
that a danger existed, that the authorities knew of its existence, but 
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refused to acknowledge it until compelled by force of circumstances 
todo so. Such an enumeration will furnish an admirable means of 
demonstrating not only how great has been the neglect, but also how 
utterly inadequate are the steps now being taken to repair it. In 
other words, it will be a means of showing how terrible is the danger 
which, despite all the fussiness of the last few weeks, we have been 
and are still exposed to. 

For months, indeed for years, the Admiralty and the War Office 
have been told by Royal Commissions, by colonial governors, and by 
naval and military officers, that the great coaling stations were abso- 
lutely unprotected, and that their defenceless condition was a grave 
peril to the Empire. For months and years the two departments in 
question have resolutely refused to do anything whatever to provide 
against the danger which they knew existed ; and nowof course comes 
the inevitable panic. A few weeks ago a heavily armed Russian iron- 
clad was lying in Singapore harbour, taking daily cruises in the offing 
for target practice, and making a general display of her formidable 
qualities. Singapore was not blown into ruins, or put under contri- 
bution, but no thanks to the Admiralty or to the War office. The 
exact danger predicted had arisen. The exact remedy which past 
precedent would have suggested, and of which present circumstances 
allowed, was taken, It need hardly be said that it was ideally the 
worst. The ‘Invincible’ was detached in hot haste from the Medi- 
terranean Fleet and sent to look after her own coal at Singapore. 

That the China squadron was totally inadequate to the work that 
at any rate it might be called upon to do was as well known at 
Whitehall as it was at Hong Kong. It required an acute crisis to 
induce the Admiralty to send out, at the eleventh hour, the ‘ Aga- 
memnon,’ which, like the ‘ Invincible,’ has been employed ever since 
her arrival in guarding her own stores. There is no mistake about 
the necessity which exists for strengthening Singapore and Hong 
Kong. It is admitted even by the Admiralty ; and in April of the 
present year steps were absolutely being taken to provide some small 
portion of the stores, guns, and torpedo defences which were required, 
Lord Derby has himself promised a deputation of Singapore merchants 
that the condition of their port shall receive his grave attention. 
But even despite this display of activity, it is as true now as it was 
a twelvemonth ago, that we have nota single naval station from Aden 
to Esquimalt which is adequately or even reasonably protected. 

It has been said over’and over again that in case of war the navy 
would be totally unprovided with guns of modern construction. The 
fact hardly required a practical demonstration ; it was perfectly 


1* The Admiralty had always resolutely opposed the proposal to station an ironclad 
or any other of Her Majesty’s ships permanently at a port for its protection, believi 
that they should be available to go to any place they were required in case of war. 
—Extract from Speech of Lord Northbrook in the House of Lords, March 1885. 
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obvious from the returns furnished by the departments themselves. A 
practical demonstration, however, has as usual been provided. A crisis 
has come, and panic orders are going the round of all the manufactur- 
ing establishments in the kingdom. It is well that these orders 
should be given, but as far as the actual efficient state of the navy at 
the present date is concerned, they might just as well have been 
omitted altogether. As a matter of fact the guns are not provided, 
are not afloat, and cannot be afloat in many instances for years, 
Ships, such as the ‘Inconstant’ and the ‘Shah,’ with many others, 
are going to sea with the old muzzle-loaders simply because there 
are no modern guns to put on board them. That this should be so 
is of course a perfectly logical consequence of the system which has 
so long prevailed by which the navy was made to depend for its guns 
upon Woolwich. That this system was radically and hopelessly 
bad, was notorious. That the Admiralty knew it to be bad is 
proved by the fact that Sir Thomas Brassey has now, it is hard to say 
how many years too late, announced that the system is to be changed 
and that the navy is to provide its own guns. 

Ever since the commencement of the present Russian alarm?’we 
have been congratulating ourselves upon the extraordinary display of 
our resources which was exhibited in the mercantile cruisers taken 
up by the Admiralty. These magnificent ships are indeed something 
to be proud of, and we have truly reason to be thankful to the com- 
mercial enterprise which has provided for our naval authorities such 
a powerful auxiliary. The great steamship lines have certainly done 
their part. How have the Admiralty done theirs? It is customary 
to speak of the ‘ Alaska’ and her sister ships as armed cruisers. How 
many of them are armed? The answer is that by the ist of June 
but one solitary vessel out of the whole fleet had been equipped, and 
for the best of reasons—there were no guns. For four out of the 
whole fleet modern breech-loaders were, with the aid of all the re- 
sources of Woolwich, at length provided, though not mounted. The 
remaining ships were either totally unprovided with armament of 
any jkind, or were furnished’ with 64-pounder muzzle-loaders, or, 
still worse, with the 40-pounder Armstrong breech-loaders. Now 
why were these guns selected for the purpose? Not because they 
were the best, for they were almost ideally the worst ; not because 
they had proved a practical success, for they were the one, class of 
gun in the navy which had been proved by actual experiment to be 


2] am not able to give precise details with regard to the supply of these guns, as 
for some reason or other the Admiralty have declined to furnish any particulars, and 
I have not yet had the opportunity of verifying the details myself. But the main 
facts are as stated. That there is no proper supply of modern guns ; that by the Ist 
of June the ships were not armed ; and that, so far as the protection of our com- 
merce on distant stations at that date was concerned, the majority of the so-called 
cruisers might just as well have been pursuing their ordinary avocations. 
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a practical failure. Years ago the ‘Shah,’ armed with 64-pounder 
muzzle-loaders, engaged the ‘ Huascar,’ a vessel protected by four 
inches of armour, the smallest amount borne by any ironclad afloat 
at any time. The result of a long and well-directed cannonade on 
the part of the ‘Shah’ was an indentation three-eighths of an inch in 
depth in the plating of her antagonist. It is the guns which 
achieved this remarkable result which we are moving heaven and 
earth to put on board our magnificent liners. As for the 40-pounder 
Armstrongs, with which the ‘Greyhound of the Atlantic,’ is, if report 
be true, to beZequipped, it is sufficient to say that they were, after 
due deliberation, discarded as unfit for use in the British navy twenty- 
five years ago. Again I ask, why have these guns been selected ? 
The simple answer is, that we have no others. ‘That we should have 
no others in case of emergency was perfectly well known to the 
Admiralty for many a long year, and again they have chosen to wait 
till the fact was demonstrated by the inevitable logic of events. - 

One of the commonest criticisms upon our defences has long been 
that we were totally unprovided with any means of refitting our ships 
in the whole of the Indian Empire. The fact was true and known 
to be true : again its truth has been demonstrated by a practical illus- 
tration. At a time when war was threatening, and a heavy Russian 
ironclad was cruising in Indian waters, our flagship on the Indian 
station, a third-rate vessel, broke down. In the whole of the Indian 
Empire there was no means of repairing her injuries, and the 
‘Euryalus’ was positively towed back to Malta in order to have her 
screw-shaft refitted. The story of the ‘Monarch,’ one of the few 
remaining ships in the Mediterranean squadron, is a fine illustration 
of the same nature. In April the screw-shaft of that vessel gave 
way and the ship became absolutely helpless ; such an accident is not 
uncommon, it is one to which all steamers are occasionally exposed. 
In this case, however, the circumstances were peculiar. It appears 
certain that the fact of a screw-bearing being out of order was 
known, and had long been known at Whitehall; that the engineers 
of the ship had frequently reported upon their condition, and had 
foretold the inevitable breakdown which in due time took place. 

A great stir has recently been made with regard to torpedo-boats, 
and so much has appeared in the papers with regard to tenders, 
orders, and contracts, that the public has been misled into the belief 
that something has actually been accomplished in this direction, 
This, however, is a grave mistake. Up to the beginning of June 
the panic orders had not resulted in any addition whatever to our 
fleet of sea-going torpedo-boats. A few boats ordered in 1883 and 
the beginning of 1884 had been completed and sent round to Ports- 
mouth ; but, practically speaking, the deficiency remained as great <s 
ever. It is an open éecret that the question of despatching a Baltic 
fleet had to be reconsidered for the simple reason that in torpedo 
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craft alone the Russians would have outnumbered us by five to one. 
As to the torpedoes themselves, it is hardly pleasant to hear that in 
May we were depending upon an Austrian manufacturer for 220 of 
these necessary weapons, and that the first result of their being wanted 
would have been to effectually stop their supply. As, however, we 
appear to depend upon Germany for our powder, upon Sweden for our 
machine guns, upon America for our provisions, upon France for our 
steel, and upon the South American Republics genérally for our 
torpedo-boats, it is perhaps hardly necessary to dwell much upon 
this incident. 

The Ordnance Department exercises its baneful influence upon the 
War Office and the Admiralty with such perfect impartiality that an 
example of the method in which it transacts business may not be out 
of place in this list. 

» Of late the faulty construction of the Boxer cartridge has been 
raised from the level of a service question to that of a newspaper cry, 
with the usual result, and now at last the whole of the ammunition for 
the British service is to be remodeled. Three years ago a Russian 
officer in Moscow pointed out to me, as one of those extraordinary 
arrangements for which there is no apparent explanation, that in 
defiance of all experience, and in the face of a reform in every other 
army in the world, England alone refused to adopt the solid drawn 
cartridge case. My friend spoke of the fact as perfectly well-known, 
although unexplained, and I mention his remark as showing how 
notorious was the imperfection of our ammunition. It was not 
necessary, however, to go to foreign armies for an. opinion of this 
nature. The faulty construction of the Boxer cartridge has long 
been one of the commonplaces of military criticism, and its failure 
has been reported over and overagain. ‘ The Boxer cartridge is good 
and must be preserved,’ said the authorities. ‘ The Boxer cartridge is 
bad, and must be discarded,’ [said the critics ; and now, thanks to the 
correspondents and not to the critics, exit to the Boxer cartridge. 

Some years ago it was thought necessary to reduce the establish- 
ment of the Royal Marines. Protests were raised at the time, and 
it was asserted that the wise course would have been to augment 
instead of reducing that invaluable corps. We now read that ‘an 
important scheme of augmentation on an extensive and permanent 
scale has been sanctioned by the Government. The forty-eight 
companies which now constitute the corps are to be reinforced by 
some 1,600 additional men.’ Better late than never! but why the 
reduction ? 

In 1869 Mr. Childers undertook to reduce the non-effective ex- 
penditure of the navy, and by so doing to increase its efficiency. 
From the year in which the reformed system commenced down to the 
present time the effective expenditure of the navy has regularly 
decreased, while the non-effective expenditure has in a corresponding 
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degree increased. As to the amount of increased efficiency which 
has been secured, this is hardly ¢he time to descant upon it. It is 
sufficient to point out that between 1860 and 1880 the effective 
expenditure had fallen no less than 1,800,000/,, while the non- 
effective vote had increased by the same amount. 

While dwelling upon what the departments are doing or are 
attempting to do while under the stress of panic, it is necessary to 
note what they are deliberately leavingundone. Of all the absolutely 
essential precautions recommended by the powerful Commission on 
Colonial Defences, it may be said that practically no notice whatever 
has been taken. With the exception of a few paltry additions to 
the defences of Aden and Singapore which are receiving the Jest 
attention of her Majesty's Government, nothing has been done; and 
if we were at war with France to-morrow, we should probably have 
another practical demonstration of the kind to which the Admiralty 
appear to attach so much weight. 

It would have been supposed that in view of our relations with 
Russia, and in view of the strong French force now in Tonquin, some 
effort would have been made to reinforce our stations east of the Suez 
Canal. With the exception of the despatch of the ‘Agamemnon ’ to 
Port Hamilton,and of the ‘ Invincible’ sent at the expense of the Medi- 
terranean fleet to Singapore, nothing of the kind has been done ; and 
the ridiculously weak squadrons on the Indian, China, and North 
Pacific stations remain practically what they were a twelvemonth 
ago. Nor could they be reinforced in a shorter period than from six 
weeks to two months.* As to home fortifications, it is sufficient to say 
that now, and not till now, the question of their construction is being 
considered. What will be the protective value, during the next few 
years, of non-existent fortifications, which, even if they existed, could 
by no possible means be supplied with guns, is somewhat doubtful. 
Probably the best plan would be that such places as Liverpool, Hull, 
and Swansea should take the matter into their own hands and engage 
with some competent contractor to provide for their defence. 

And here one other serious fallacy remains to be noted. Not long 
ago a Minister in the House of Lords dwelt with satisfaction upon 
the extraordinary foresight which had been displayed in postponing 
the armament of Hong Kong for ten years, inasmuch as we should 
now be enabled to place the most modern guns upon the fortifications 
(which by the way do not exist). To demonstrate the absurdity of 
the contention it is only necessary to remark that the same argument 
would hold good at any time during the next 1,000 years. Its danger 
will be appreciated when we remember that for ten years past Hong 
Kong has been, and for five years to come at any rate will be, an open 
port. It would scarcely$seem worth while to mention the Ministerial 


_* The recent stoppage of the Canal, an incident inevitable in war, gives an addi- 
tional significance to these calculations. 
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argument, were it not that it has done duty so often in accounting 
for the delays and failures in our doekyards. 

Lastly, I come to what is perhaps the most important question of 
all—that of our actual effective resources at home after three months’ 
feverish preparation. As regards the actual panic-orders themselves, 
it may be said briefly that not a single one of them had been fulfilled 
by the 1st of June. In other words, as far as any effects they could 
possibly have had on the fortunes of the country, supposing war had 
broken out, as it might have broken out at any time between February 
and June, they might as well never have been given at all. As 
regards the ships actually ready for sea, it will be useful to briefly 
summarise the actual list of vessels commissioned or ready to be com- 
missioned at the end of May, remembering always that a fleet lying 
at Spithead is of very little service in protecting those distant sta- 
tions which, if they could be spared, these vessels might reinforce. 

It was not till the beginning of June that the fleet that has 
recently been placed under the command of Sir Geoffrey Hornby was 
able to go to sea. I do not pretend that the vessels which compose 
this fleet represent the absolute maximum of our available home 
resources at the date in question, but there can be no doubt that, 
practically speaking, there were few, if any, important ships ready for 
sea which do not figure upon the list. As to the ships themselves, I 
do not propose to say very much. Anyone who is acquainted with 
naval matters will at once be struck by the extraordinary difference 


in the value of the various units of which the squadron is composed. 


Of the ‘ Minotaur,’ ‘ Agincourt,’ ‘Penelope,’ ‘ Repulse,’ and ‘ Lord 
Warden ’ it is sufficient to say that they are probably better than 
nothing, though the dangers to which their crews would be exposed 
in case of war are so serious that the policy of sending them to $ 4 
at all is somewhat doubtful. The ‘ Devastation ’ and the ‘ Ajax’ are 
first-class ships, and the ‘ Hercules’ and ‘Sultan’ are both powerful 
vessels of akind. The ‘Polyphemus’ has her laurels to win asa 
sea-going vessel, but may be counted upon as a very formidable 
engine of war. The ‘Hotspur’ and ‘ Rupert’ are, properly speaking, 
coast defence vessels. The total number of ironclads is fourteen, 
and from this number apparently would have to be deducted the 
whole number of vessels required for reinforcing our seven foreign 
stations and for providing a fleet for the Baltic. The ships that 
remained, after these deductions had been made, would presumably 
be entrusted with the defence of our coasts. 

When the speed, coal capacity, and armament of the various 
ships are taken into account, the most sanguine enthusiast would 
hardly pronounce this force to be excessive either in number or in 
intrinsic excellence. I am aware that there are other vessels in the 
yards which are being hurried on for commission, and that, after 
a certain length of time, such powerful ships as the ‘Colossus,’ 
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‘Edinburgh,’ and ‘Impérieuse' might be added to the effective list. 
But I contend that it is not the condition of our fleet as it might be 
six months after the declaration of-war which is our real safeguard, 
but its condition within three weeks at the most after the outbreak 
of hostilities. That Admiral Hornby should be compelled to put to 
sea with only eight first-class torpedo-boats*‘ is a positive scandal ; 
and scarcely less disheartening is the presence in his command of 
only one single specimen of the fast cruisers on which Mr. Tre- 
velyan lately dwelt with so much satisfaction.” The ‘Iris’ and the 
‘Mercury,’ though they are frequently spoken of as fast cruisers, 
are, in fact, nothing of the kind, and are not even so described in 
the Admiralty lists. They are armed despatch vessels, and nothing 
more. On the foreign stations where swift cruisers are peremptorily 
required there were, are, and for months can be, none. 

I have spoken of the collection of ships under Admiral Hornby’s 
eommand as a fleet, but it is doubtful whether it deserves to be so 
described. There has been literally no attempt whatever to provide 
any of the organisation which would be absolutely necessary in case 
of actual warfare. Not that the Admiralty ignore the necessity of 
such organisation, for they have recenfly been giving orders right 
and left for vessels of the ‘Scout’ class, whose main function it is to 
attend the ironclads in action. Nor are they at issue with the pro- 
fessional men who consider that it is constructive homicide to send 
sO many men to sea without any of the protection afforded by tor- 
pedo craft. Some torpedo-boats have, in fact, been ordered. It is 
devoutly to be hoped that they may be provided in time. The Rus- 
sians, who certainly have not our advantages, have actually afloat 
some hundred and twenty of these dangerous craft. 

But it is unnecessary to speculate further upon the probabilities of 
the future. It is sufficient for my argument to show that during the 
first three months of a dangerous crisis the Admiralty were totally 
unable to furnish even a first line of maritime defence. Personally 
Iam persuaded, and I believe that almost every naval man will agree 
with me, that no force which we now have, or can, for many months 
—it may be years—equip and send to sea, will be anything like ade- 
quate to the duties which it will be called upon to perform. 

As to the personnel of the navy, there has for many years been one 
long and persistent protest from everyone who might be called upon 
to take a ship into action in case of war. During the recent discus- 
sion on Sir E. Reed’s paper it was stated, as it had often been stated 
before, that apart from the general question of the under-manning 

* Of these boats four have already broken down, and there are literally no others 
to replace them. No attention, however, should be paid to the party generalisa- 
tions as to the uselessness of torpedo-boats which we have heard since the manceu- 


vres . 
5 The * Leander,’ which was ready. for sea on the 14th of June. Her engines, 
however, worked badly, and her horse-power was under contract. 
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of the navy, we should in case of war be at least a thousand short in 
our supply of lieutenants, and that trained artificers and stokers 
would be unattainable. The mere alarm of war has proved this con- 
tention to be true, or rather has made this defect apparent to others, 
besides those whose business it was to remedy it.° 

I have now gone through some of the principal omissions of which 
the Admiralty have been guilty, and of which by their own actions 
they have confessed themselves guilty. It will be well briefly to 
summarise them. It is plain that an outbreak of war would have 
found us, and indeed, with slight and unimportant modifications, 
would still find us, deficient in every department of our naval de- 
fences. Our ships are too few, too slow, and badly distributed. Our 
crews are too weak, and there are no means of providing adequate 
reinforcements. Our home ports are undefended, and we have not 
the means of putting them into a state of defence. Our coaling sta- 
tions are still for the most part open roadsteads, and, despite the ur 
gent recommendations of a Royal Commission, practically nothing 
has been done to protect them. Our guns are still for the most part 
of an obsolete pattern, and have long been known to be so, yet we 
have not the means of replacing them for years. Our distant squad- 
rons were weak and ineffective before the recent alarms ; they remain 
weak and ineffective at this moment. Our supply of torpedo-boats 
six months ago was notoriously inadequate to our needs, and inferior 
to that of any other maritime power. It still is so. 

It may be asked what is the use of dwelling upon these matters? 
why not accept the promises which have been so plentifully made 
during the last few weeks as an earnest of future performances ? and 
why not let bygones be bygones? ‘There are several very important 
reasons why such a course should not be adopted. In the first place, 
the country has already had a little experience of Admiralty prom- 
ises ; and the most careless student of departmental methods must 
be aware that the energy eee Se developed by a popular outcry in- 
variably dies away as soon as the motive force ceases to act. 

But there are other and graver reasons why the past conduct of 
the Admiralty should not be allowed to pass unnoticed. We still 
maintain, in theory at any rate, the doctrine of Ministerial responsi 
bility, and it will be a bad day for the country when it acquiesces 
without protest in the modern form of departmental apology. The 
First Lord of the Admiralty is in fact by statute responsible for the 
safety of the Empire as far as its maritime defences are concerned. 
Is it to be permitted that he or his subordinates are to get rid of 
this responsibility by merely coming down to Parliament with the 
cheery explanation that now that the public are showing so much 
healthy and intelligent interest in naval matters, they, the Parlia- 


* Since the above was written, Lord Northbrook, in his speech at the launch of 
the ‘Benbow,’ has coolly admitted the fact. 
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nentary Officials, are quite ready to humour them, and to look into 
he matter? This is precisely in effect the nature of the Ministerial 
xplanation. It is plausible enough in appearance, but it will 
rcely bear examination. The owner of property who instructed his 
olicitor to effect an insurance would scarcely be content, in the event 
bf a conflagration, with the explanation that his wishes had not been 
arried out because he had shown no interest in the operation, and had 
pent very little of his time in the lawyer’s office. The administration 
bf the navy isa vast business, requiring an immense amount of technical 
skill and knowledge, and it is simply trifling to pretend that it can only 
be carried on by perpetually inviting the co-operation of the public at 
arge. The public knows next to nothing about naval matters, and, to 
do it justice, very seldom tries to interfere with the officials to whom 
t has entrusted its maritime defence. The taxpayers expect, and are 
justified in expecting, that those to whom they entrust twelve millions 
pnnually for a specific purpose will perform that purpose without the 
perpetual stimulus of popular agitation. In some respects, however, 
t is unfortunate that the electors do not keep a closer scrutiny upon 
he representatives of the departments. The attitude of the House 
of Commons towards naval questions is instructive but somewhat 
depressing. A very large bulk of the members, who know nothing, 
and, in truth, profess to know nothing, about the matter, are wont 
to adopt an attitude of studied modesty which is greatly to their 
credit. The very small remnant who do know something about the 
matter are incontinently set down as hobbyists, bores or victims of a 
craze. The uninitiated re-enter the House only to vote in accord- 
ance with the instructions which they receive from the Treasury 
Bench. Thisis a most dangerous practice. I have already pointed 
out that not in one case out of a hundred does the official view with 
regard to naval questions correspond with that of scientific and pro- 
fessional critics outside the House, and the history of the last few 
months has demonstrated clearly enough that it is not the scientific 
and professional critics who are in error. 

It is simply astounding to listen to the explanations which are 
vouchsafed to the House of Commons, and which are apparently 
accepted in good faith by honourable members. How dangerous is 
the influence of officialism, even upon the fairest and most straight- 
forward politicians, is well shown by the following instance. At a 
recent discussion at the Royal United Service Institution, Sir Edward 
Reed named six millions as the sum which he considered necessary 
for certain specified purposes. Three nights later, in the House of 
Commons, Mr. Trevelyan, while defending the Government proposal 
to expend five millions upon the navy during the ensuing five years, 
referred to Sir Edward Reed in these words :— 


The Hon, member (Sir Edward Reed), who spoke with a great knowledge of 
the subject, and with great common sense, has congratulated the Government on 
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their proposals being good as far as they go. The hon. member compares them 
with his own proposals, which are those of an enthusiastic gentleman who is under 
no Ministerial responsibility, and who is no wise trammelled by the necessity of 
asking for increased taxation ; and he admits that they go nearly .as far as his own 
proposals. Such oor of what the Government have done and are doing carries 
infinitely more weight than any number of declamatory sentences about the state of 
our navy as compared with France." 


Naturally enough the House of Commons was impressed by the 
singular correspondence between the figures framed by the Admiralty 
and those given after mature deliberation by one of their most hostile 
critics. It would be well, however, to note what was the real corre- 
spondence between the two totals. Sir Edward Reed’s calculation 
was as follows :— 


| 
Extra expendi-|Extra expendi-|Extra expendi+ 
ture, 1885-86 ture, 1886-87 ture, 1887-88 


& & 
For hastening armoured ships, &c. . ‘ 275,000 
For building one line-of-battle ship and five 
armoured cruisers by contract ‘ 
or building six unarmoured cruisers by con- 
tract . . ° . 's ° ° ; 525,000 
For fifteen fast auxiliaries ° ° es _ 
For fifty first-class torpedo-boats  . . ° _ 


1,100,000 





—_— 


Total expenditure in three years. ‘ F £6,355,000 








It will be observed that this table includes no allowance for guns, 
for coast defence ships, for the fortification of coaling stations, for the 
defence of home ports, or for the increase of the personnel ; that the 
time during which the money was to be expended was three years, 
not five : that the amount was six millions, not five millions ; that Sir 
Edward Reed went out of his way to insist that the figures named 
were but a first instalment of what he considered a wholly inadequate 
estimate ; and that every single speaker in the largest meeting which 
has been held in the Institution for years declared the amount to be 
utterly insufficient. 

Now with regard to the Government proposals. The amount was 
five millions ; the period was five years ; the purposes to which 
the vote was to be applied were all matters connected with the navy 
with the exception of that portion of the fortifications vote which 
would be done by the War Office ; and lastly 1,800,000/. of the whole 
was to be applied to the manufacture of heavy guns, and was there- 
fore an army and not a navy vote. Such were the two amounts for 
the remarkable correspondence of which the Government took credit, 


7 What Sir Edward Reed did say was that, with regard to one particular branch 
of expenditure—that on sea-going ships—he was able to congratulate the Govern- 
ment upon their proposals as far as they went. 
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and on the strength of which the House was invited to admire the 
sagacity of the department. 

* But the whole subject of official answers to questions relating to 
service matters is well worthy of attention. When an official in the 
year of grace 1885 can seriously get up and inform the House of 
Lords that the condition of the militia is ‘very satisfactory,’ unofficial 
persons can simply look on in blank amazement, and wonder what 
is the process by which notorious facts lose their whole meaning as 
soon as they enter an official despatch-box. Ard in this connection 
it is well to note the present condition of the controversy, or what till 
recently was the controversy, between the Admiralty and their critics. 
It is only within the last few months, I might almost say within the 
last few weeks, that the regular official style of answer with regard to 
naval matters has been abandoned. It is obviously hard to’‘contend 
that all requirements have been fulfilled, and at the same time to ask 
for several millions to supply the prime necessaries which are lacking. 


(But while there is a practical agreement now, it is useful for the public 


to note that the existing unanimity has not always prevailed. There 
was a difference of opinion, and a good deal is to learnt from an 
enumeration of the parties to the dispute. -On one side, that which* 
represents all things as being for the best in the best possible of worlds, 
were Lord Northbrook, Sir Thomas Brassey, and the Parliamentary 
Secretary to the Admiralty for the time being. On the other side 
were and are without exception the whole body of professional men— 
scientific authorities, constructors, shipbuilders, and all who had made 
the condition of the navy a special study. 

Not only were the opinions all one way, but the facts likewise, 
for it should be noted that no attempt was ever made to contradict 
assertions which, if true, were absolutely fatal to the reputation of 
thedepartment. 1 do not think enough attention has been paid to 
this absolute unanimity of criticism. As far as I know, no public 
question has ever been debated with such an inequality of forces. I 
have made careful research, and I believe I am correct in saying that 
not one single person outside the ranks of the Parliamentary officials 
in any way qualified to form an opinion has expressed himself as 
being in agreement with the Treasury bench. Nay, more; it is 
scarcely a secret that the professional advisers of the First Lord 
shared the opinions of their colleagues in the service rather than 
those of their official chief. Iam aware that upon some side issues, 
raised rather unfortunately, to my mind, by Sir E. Reed, there has 
been a slight controversy ; but with regard to the main questions the 
facts are exactly as stated. It was of course possible after all that 
the minority might have been right and the majority wrong, though, 
all things considered, it was hardly probable ; luckily, however, we 
are now dispensed from considering the question of probabilities. 
All, or Peeaniid all, that the critics urged has now been admitted, or 
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rather has been so plainly demonstrated by the course of events that 
it is impossible any longer to controvert it. The lesson, however, 
remains, and it will be well if we remember in the future that it is 
not safe to ignore unanimous professional opinion merely because it 
fails to coincide with that of a department acting under pressure from 
the Treasury. 

And a reference to the Treasury suggests one or two other impor- 
tant truths which recent events are calculated to teach us. It is the 
custom in some quarters to contend that the true economy is to post- 
pone our preparations until the outbreak of a war, and then bya 
sudden effort to throw the whole resources of the Empire into the 
scale. The fallacy, dangerous at all times, is specially dangerous at 
the present moment, when the clang of preparation, the multiplicity 
of orders given, and the activity of the manufacturing departments, 
give an appearance of readiness which is certain to be misinterpreted 
It is high time that the public should realise that, despite what they 
will inevitably be told to the contrary, the activity displayed during 
the recent panic has not, and could not possibly have, made up for 
the neglect of the past. 

Itis time that they should be told that modern wars, in nine 
cases out of ten, commence by an overt act, and not by a declaration 
of war. That the blows which are struck within a few weeks from 
the commencement of hostilities usually decide the fate of the 
campaign, and that millions spent in the workshops of the Tyne 
and Clyde cannot protect our distant possessions if spent too late. 
Cobden, the prince of false prophets, laid it down as an axiom that 
that country would in the long run succeed in war which possessed 
the greatest material resources. In 1870 France could probably have 
bought up Germany twice over. In 1871 she was compelled to pay 
to Germany five milliards and two of her richest provinces for per- 
mission to exist. Were it not that there isa real danger of the con- 
trary being asserted, it would seem almost superfluous to assert that 
by preparation and forethought alone can material resources be made 
available. That we have such resources to an almost boundless ex: 
tent is beyond question. That we have made scarcely any attempt 
whatever to make an organised and efficient use of our power is, I 
believe, equally certain. 

Is there a remedy for this state of things? I believe there is, 
and that it is a simple one. In the first place, the navy must be 
represented before Parliament by a man to whom its efficiency is an 
absolute and primary condition. It is obviously right that the 
Treasury should exercise control over the expenditure of money for 
naval defence, but the naval officials should modify their proposals 
after the House of Commons has refused to meet their demands, and 
not before. At present the whole of the elaborate scientific work of 
defending our Empire is conducted on a principle which would ruin 
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any private establisnment in a twelvemonth. Under the existing 
régime a fixed sum, fixed not by the demands of the service, but by 
the political exigencies of the Treasury, is thrown at the heads of the 
naval and military authorities, and they are told to do the best they 
can with the money. This is the exact reverse of the method which 
ought to be adopted. The object being to provide for the absolute 
security of such and such a port, such and such a line of communica- 
tion or maritime highway, the person who will be called upon to 
defend them should be asked to state what are the instruments they 
require to do the work. It is then for Parliament to Say yes or no. 
Is the work worth doing? If it is, then the right price to pay is the 
actual cost of the work, whatever it may be ; and to pretend that any 
degree of efficiency can be secured by the present system of distri- 
buting a constantly diminishing annual grant over half a hundred 
different objects, trifling with each and completing none, is to land 
us in certain breakdown and disaster. In no other country in the 
world could the report of such a Commission as that of Lord Carnar- 
von have been treated in the half-insolent, half-contemptuous manner 
shown by our Government towards it. 

One thing is required, and that is thore money. Not money 
voted in a panic, and employed in purchasing at famine prices every- 
thing that ought to have been in store long ago, but money in the 
shape of an increased annual vote. It is impossible to do twice the 
work for half the money. In 1860 the effective expenditure on the 
havy was 1,800,000/. more than in 1880. During these twenty years 
the cost of every single article required for naval equipment and con- 
struction had largely increased. Our risks and our responsibilities 
had become greater than they were, and our enemies far more num- 
erous and more powerful. It lies with those who sanctioned the 
diminished expenditure to show how they achieved the miracle which 
they profess to have performed. For my part I do not believe it was 
performed. 

Lastly, I will return again to my original thesis. I will strive to 
impress upon my readers the precise nature of the indictment which 
I wish to prefer. I maintain that our naval defences are, and for a 
considerable time past have been, totally inadequate to our require- 
ments ; that in every branch of the service there are grave defects 
which may any day involve most serious dangers. I maintain that 
these defects are known, and have long been known, to the Admiralty, 
and that the Admiralty have refused or neglected to remedy them. 
I say they are known, because, in the first place, they are patent to all 
the world. In the second place, because they have been dwelt upon 
by every specialist who has advised the Admiralty. And in the third 
place, I say they are known because the Admiralty, by their hasty and 
ineffective action during the last few months, have themselves admitted 
their truth. Under these circumstances, I say that it is not too much 
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to demand that our whole system of Admiralty organisation shoul 
be remodelled in order that the recurrence of such things should 
made impossible ; that blame, if blame there be, should be laid 
the right shoulders ; and that the same trust should not be repose( 
in the future upon those who are shown to have forfeited it in the past 
It is now more than three years since I first attempted in the page 
of this Review to enforce the proposition that the Admiralty had failed 
to deserve the confidence of the country. 

Since that time my contention has been enforced by an endles 
variety of proofs showing the neglect and incapacity of the depart 
ment. Now at last the Admiralty have themselves proved to demon. 
stration that the precautions they had taken were totally inadequate 
to guarantee the safety of the country, that dangers existed of whic 
they were cognisant, and that remedies were available which the 
refused to adopt. 


H. O. ARNOLD-FORSTER. 
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‘THE METAPHYSICAL SOCIETY.’ 


A REMINISCENCE. 


[In the autumn of 1868 Mr. Tennyson and the Rev. Charles 
Pritchard—Savilian Professor of Astronomy—were guests together in 
my house. 

A good deal of talk arose on speculative subjects, especially 
theology, and in course of it the idea was suggested of founding 
a Theological Society, to discuss sah questions after the manner and 
with the freedom of an ordinary scientific society. 

I volunteered to endeavour to bring such a body together if 
Mr. Tennyson and Mr. Pritchard would promise to belong to it, and 
I then consulted other friends, beginning with Dean Stanley, Dean 
Alford, Archbishop Manning, the Rev. James Martineau, the Bishop 
of Gloucester and Bristol, Dr. Ward of the Duddin Review, Mr. 
R. H. Hutton of the Spectator, and one or two more, finding them all 
willing to join. I next went.to ‘the opposition,’ and, explaining our 
plan, found Professor Huxléy, Professor Tyndall, Mr. Froude, Mr. 
Walter Bagehot, Sir Johm Lubbock and others equally ready to 
co-operate. 

The originally intended name of Theological Society was dropped 
in favour of ‘ Metaphysical Society,’ under which full discussion of 
the largest range of topics from all points of view could be better 
insured, and on the 21st of April, 1869, we held our first meeting at 
Willis’s Roons. 

I remember Mr. Froude—who was among our first members— 
saying, that, if we hung together for twelve months, it would be one 
of the most remarkable facts in history. But we ‘hung together’ 
for nearly twelve years, meeting once a month, usually at an hotel, 
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where, after dining together, a paper was read by some member, and 
afterwards discussed. Mr. Tennyson’s remark at an early meeting 
seemed always borne in mind—that ‘modern science ought, at any 
rate, to have taught us one thing—how to separate light from heat.’ 

When the list of members and the character of the subjects 
discussed are considered, many will agree that it is a matter for con- 
gratulation, and’ a pleasant sign of the times, that such a society 
should have lived its full life in London in entire harmony. It came 
to an end because, after twelve years of debating, there seemed little 
to be said which had not already been repeated more than once. 
The members were as follows :— 


Mr. Tennyson. Rev. James Martineau. 

Mr. Gladstone. Prof. Seeley. 

The Duke of Argyll. Mr. Walter Bagehot. 

Dean Stanley. Sir John Lubbock. 

Archbishop Manning. Rev. Mark Pattison. 

The Bishop of St. David’s. Dr. Carpenter. 

The Archbishop of York. Prof. Lushington. 

Prof. Huxley. Mr. Shadworth Hodgson. 

The Bishop of Peterborough. Dr. Andrew Clark. 

Prof. Tyndall. Mr. Leslie Stephen. 

Mr. Frederic Harrison. Mr. John Morley. 

Lord Selborne. Sir William Gull. 

Prof. Clifford. Dr. Gasquet. 

Father Dalgairns. Prof. Fraser. 

Sir James Stephen. Mr. George Grove. 

Dr. Ward. : Rev. Dr. Mozley. 

The Bishop of Gloucester and Mr. James Hinton. 
Bristol. Prof. Sylvester. 

Dean Alford. Dr. Bucknill. 

The Dean of St. Paul’s. Prof. St. George Mivart. 

Mr. Ruskin. Prof. Barnes Upton. 

Mr. Froude. Mr. Henry Sidgwick. 

Mr. Grant Duff. Mr. R. H. Hutton. 

Mr. Robert Lowe. Rev. Robert Clarke. 

Rev. Prof. Maurice. Mr. W. R. Greg. 

Rev. Prof. Pritchard. Mr. Matthew Boulton. 

Prof. Robertson. Mr. Frederick Pollock. 

Sir Alexander Grant. Dr. Acland. 

Lord Arthur Russell. Hon. Roden Noel. 

Rev. Canon Barry. Mr. James Knowles. 





Amongst our Chairmen—appointed annually, but sometimes 
serving for two years successively—were Sir John Lubbock, Cardinal 
Manning, Professor Huxley, Mr. Gladstone, Dr. Ward, Dr. Martineau, 
Lord Selborne, and Lord Arthur Russell. 
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The character of the subjects brought forward may be gathered 
from the titles of some of the papers, and as the discussions were 
absolutely confidential and unreported, they were almost always of 
much animation and interest. They suggested to myself (as Hon. 
Sec. to the society) the idea of the ‘Modern Symposium’ which 
several times appeared in this Review. The following were amongst 
the papers read before the society :— 


The Theory of Causation. 

The Theory of a Soul. 

Is God unknowable? 

What is Death? 

Will and Responsibility. 

The Scientific Basis of Morals. 

The Nature and Authority of Miracle. 

Has a Frog a Soul ? 

On the words Nature, Natural, and Supernatural. 
The Ethics of Belief. 

What is Matter ? 

The Soul before and after Death. 

What is a Lie? , 

How do we come by our Knowledge ? 

The Personality of God. 

The Verification of Beliefs. 

The Emotion of Conviction. 

Memory as an Intuitive Faculty. 

The Relation of Will to Thought. 

Matter and: Force. 

The Absolute. 

The Nature of Things in Themselves. 

The Nature of the Moral Principle. 

The Evidence of the Miracle of the Resurrection. 
The Arguments for a Future Life. 

Hospitals for Incurables from a Moral Point of View. 
Double Truth. 


The subjoined article, kindly volunteered by Mr. Hutton, was 
suggested by him, not as a portrait of any actual meeting, but as a 
reminiscence of the sort of debate which used to go on. Its faithful- 
ness is remarkable, except for the omission of his own valuable part 
in the discussion.—Epitor /Vineteenth Century.] 


Tue following attempt to give an impression of a typical meeting of 

the once rather famous ‘ Metaphysical Society,’ of which I was through- 

out a member, must: not be regarded as in any sense containing a 

historical report of an individual debate. No such reports were, so 
N 2 
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far as I know, ever taken. But toa rather diligent member of the 
Society there were plenty of opportunities of learning the general 
views of the more eminent members on such a subject as was discussed 
at the meeting here selected for treatment; and though it is likely 
enough that none of them, except of course Dr. Ward, whose paper 
was really read (though he may have made no final reply), spoke on 
this ‘particular occasion, as I have imputed to them; and though several 
of those to whom I have attributed remarks may not have been 
present at this particular discussion at all, yet I do not think I shall 
be found to have misrepresented any of their views.! If I have, the 
responsibility and fault are mine. 

At the meeting of the Metaphysical Society which was held on 
the roth of December, 1872, Dr. Ward was to read a paper on 
the question, ‘Can experience prove the uniformity of Nature?’ 
Middlemarch had been completed and published a few days previ- 
ously. On the day following the meeting the Convocation of Oxford 
was to vote upon the question raised Dy Mr. Burgon and Dean 
Goulburn, whether the Dean of Westminster (then Dr. Stanley) 
should be excluded for his heresies from the List of Select Preachers at 
Oxforc or not. The ‘Claimant’ was still starring it in the provinces 
in the interval between his first trial and his second. Thus the 
dinner itself was lively, though several of the more distinguished 
members did not enter till the hour for reading the paper had arrived. 
One might have heard Professor Huxley flashing out a sceptical defence 
of the use of the Bible in Board Schools at one end of the table, 
Mr. Fitzjames Stephen’s deep bass remarks on the Claimant’s adroit 
use of his committal for perjury, at another, and an eager discussion 
of the various merits of Lydgate and Rosamond at a third. ‘Ideal 
Ward,’ as he used to be called, from the work on the ‘ Ideal of a Christian 
Church,’ for which he had lost his degree nearly thirty years earlier at 
Oxford, was chuckling with a little malicious satisfaction over the floun- 
dering of the orthodox clergy, in their attempts to express safely their 
dislike of Dean Stanley’s latitudinarianism, without bringing the 
Establishment about their ears. He thought we might as well expect 
the uniformity of Nature to be disproved by the efforts of spiritualists 
to turn a table, as the flood of latitudinarian thought to be arrested 
by Mr. Burgon’s and Dean Goulburn’s attempt to exclude the Dean 
of Westminster from the List of Select Preachers at Oxford. . Father 
Dalgairns, one of Dr. Newman’s immediate followers, who left the 
English Church and entered the Oratory of St. Philip Neri with him, 
a man of singular sweetness and openness of character, with something 

1 Whenever those views were actually given in the words here used, though occurring 
in the reading of other papers, I have always placed them in inverted commas. When- 
ever no inverted commas are used the words and thoughts are mine, though I believe 


— . —— faithfully the views of the speakers to whom they are attributed. 
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of a French type of playfulness in his expression, discoursed to me 
eloquently on the noble ethical character of George Eliot’s novels, 
and the penetrating disbelief in all but human excellence by which 
they are pervaded. Implicitly he intended to convey to me, I thought, 
that nowhere but in the Roman Church could you find any real break- 
water against an incredulity which could survive even the aspirations 
of so noble a nature as hers. And as I listened to this eloquent ex- 
position with one ear, the sound of Professor Tyndall’s eloquent Irish 
voice, descanting on the proposal for a ‘ prayer-gauge,’ which had lately 
been made in the Contemporary Review, by testing the efficacy of 
prayer on a selected hospital ward, captivated the other. Every- 
thing alike spoke of the extraordinary fermentation of opinion in the 
society around us. Moral and intellectual ‘yeast’ was as hard at 
work multiplying its fungoid forms in the men who met at that table, 
as even in the period of the Renaissance itself. 

I was very much struck then, and frequently afterwards, by the 
marked difference between the expression of the Roman Catholic 
members of our Society and all the others. No men could be more 
different amiongst themselves than Dr. Ward and Father Dalgairns 
and Archbishop Manning, all of them converts to the Roman Church. 
But, nevertheless, all had upon them that curious stamp of definite 
spiritual authority, which I have never noticed on any faces but 
those of Roman Catholics, and of Roman Catholics who have passed 
through a pretty long period of subjection to the authority they 
acknowledge. In the Metaphysical Society itself there was every 
type of spiritual and moral expression. The wistful and sanguine, I 
had almost said hectic idealism, of James Hinton struck me much 
more than anything he contrived to convey by his remarks. The 
noble and steadfast, but somewhat melancholy faith, which seemed 
to be sculptured on Dr. Martineau’s massive brow, shaded off into 
wistfulness in the glance of his eyes. Professor Huxley, who always 
had a definite standard for every question which he regarded as dis- 
cussable at all, yet made you feel that his slender definite creed in 
no respect represented the cravings of his large nature. Professor 
Tyndall's etoquent addresses fréquently culminated with some pathetic 
indication of the mystery which to him surrounded the moral life. Mr. 
Fitzjames Stephen’s gigantic force, expended generally in some work 
of iconoclasm, always gave me the impression that he was revenging 
himself- on what he could not believe, for the disappointment he had 
felt in not being able to retain the beliefs of his youth. But in the 
countenances of our Roman Catholic members there was no wistfulness, 
—rather an expression which I might almost describe as a blending of 
grateful humility with involuntary satiety—genuine humility, genuine 
thankfulness for the authority on which they anchored themselves ; but 
something also of a feeling of the redundance of that authority, and 
of the redundance of those provisions for their spiritual life of which 
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almost all our other members seemed to feel that they had but a bare 
and scanty pasturage. 

Dr. Ward, who was to read the paper of the evening, struck me 
as one of our most unique members. His mind was, to his own ap- 
prehension at least, all strong lights and dark shadows. Either he 
was absolutely, indefensibly, ‘superabundantly’ certain, or he knew no 
more ‘than a baby,’ to use his favourite simile, about the subjects I 
conversed with him upon. On the criticism of the New Testament, 
for instance, he always maintained that he knew no more thana 
baby, though really he knew a good deal about it. On the questions 
arising out of Papal Bulls he would often say that he was as abso- 
lutely and superabundantly certain as he was of his own existence. 
Then he was a very decided humourist. He looked like a country 
squire, and in the Isle of Wight was, I believe, generally called 
‘ Squeer Ward,’ but if you talked to him about horses or land, he 
would look at you as if you were talking in an unknown language, 
and would describe, in most extravagant and humorous terms, his 
many rides in search of health, and the profound fear with which, 
whenever the animal showed the least sign of spirit, he would cry 
out, ‘Take me off! take me off!’ He was one of the very best and 
most active members of our Society, as long as his health lasted— 
most friendly to everybody, though full of amazement at the depth to 
which scepticism had undermined the creed of many amongst us. 
A more candid man I never knew. He never ignored a difficulty, 
and never attempted to express an indistinct idea. His metaphysics 
were as sharp cut as crystals. He never seemed to see the half- 
lights of a question at all. There was no penumbra in his mind; or, 
at least, what he could not grasp clearly, he treated as if he could not 
apprehend at all. 

When dinner was over and the cloth removed a waiter entered 
with sheets of foolscap and pens for each of the members, of which 
very little use was made. The ascetic Archbishop of Westminster, 
every nerve in his face expressive of some vivid feeling, entered, and 
was quickly followed by Dr. Martineau. Then came Mr. Hinton, 
glancing round the room with a modest half-humorous furtive- 
ness, as he seated himself amongst us. Then Dr. Ward began his 
paper. He asked how mere experience could prove a universal 
truth without examining in detail every plausibly asserted excep- 
tion to that truth, and disproving the reality of the exception. He 
asked whether those who believe most fervently in the uniformity of 
Nature ever show the slightest anxiety to examine asserted exceptions. 
He imagined, he said, that what impresses physicists is the fruitful- 
ness of inductive science, with the reasonable inference that inductive 
science could not be the fruitful field of discovery it is, unless it 
rested on a legitimate basis, which basis could be no other than a 
principle of uniformity. Dr. Ward answered that the belief. in 
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genuine exceptions to the law of uniform phenomenal antecedents 
and consequents, does not in the least degree invalidate this assump- 
tion of the general uniformity of Nature, if these exceptions are 
announced, as in the case of miracles they always must be, as de- 
monstrating the interposition of some spiritual power which is not 
phenomenal, between the antecedent and its natural consequent, 
—which interposition it is that alone interrupts the order of pheno- 
menal antecedence and consequence. ‘Suppose,’ he said, that ‘ every 
Englishman, by invoking St. Thomas of Canterbury, could put his 
hand into the fire without injury. Why, the very fact that in order to 
avoid injury he must invoke the saint’s name, would ever keep fresh 
and firm in his mind the conviction that fire does naturally burn. 
He would therefore as unquestioningly in all his physical researches 
assume this to be the natural property of fire, as though God had 
never wrought a miracle at all. In fact, from the very circumstances 
of the case, it is always one of the most indubitable laws of nature 
which a miracle overrides, and those who wish most to magnify the 
miracle, are led by that very fact to dwell with special urgency 
on the otherwise universal prevalence of the law.’ There was a 
short pause when Dr. Ward had concluded his- paper, which was 
soon ended by Professor Huxley, who broke off short in a very 
graphic sketch he had been making on his sheet of foolscap as he 
listened. 

Dr. Ward, said Professor Huxley, had told us with perfect truth 
that the uniformity of Nature was only held by even the most 
thoroughgoing of clear-minded physicists, as a fruitful working 
hypothesis, the assumption of which had led to a vast number of 
discoveries, which could not have been effected without it. If they 
could not assume that under heat the vapour of water would expand 
one day as it had expanded the previous day, no locomotive would be 
of any use; if they could not assume that under certain given con- 
ditions the majority of seeds put into the ground would spring up and 
reproduce similar seed, no fields ‘would be sown and no harvest would 
be reaped. In innumerable cases where the same antecedents had 
apparently not been followed by the same consequents, thinking men 
had taken for granted that they must have been mistaken in suppos- 
ing the antecedents to be the same, and had found that they were right, 
and that the difference in the antecedents had really been followed 
_by the difference in the consequents. He, for his part, should not 
object at all to examine into any presumptive case of miracle suffi- 
ciently strong to prove that in a substantial number of cases English- 
men had been enabled to thrust their hands into the fire without injury, 
by adopting so simple a safeguard as calling on St. Thomas of Canter- 
bury. But the truth was, that asserted miracles were too sparse and 
rare, and too uniformly accompanied by indications of either gross cre- 
dulity or bad faith, to furnish an investigator jealous of his time, and 
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not able to waste his strength on futile inquiries, with a sufficient basis 
for investigation. Men of science were too busy in their fruitful voca- 
tion to hunt up the true explanation of cases of arrested miracle, com. 
plicated as they generally were with all sorts of violent prepossessions 
and confusing emotions. He, for his part, did not pretend that the 
physical uniformity of Nature could be absolutely proved. He was 
content to know that his ‘ working hypothesis’ had ben proved to be 
invaluable by the test of innumerable discoveries, which could never 
have been made had not that working hypothesis been assumed. 
Indeed, what evidence has any man even for the existence of his own 
home and family, better than that of a fruitful hypothesis, which 
has time after time resulted in the expected verification? No man 
can be absolutely certain that the home he left an hour. ago is 
standing where it did, or that the family he left in it are still in 
life; still, if he acts on the hypothesis that they are there, he will, 
in innumerable cases, be rewarded for making that assumption, by 
finding his expectations verified, and in but a very few cases indeed 
be disappointed. 

If, then, Dr. Ward asks, said Professor Huxley, whether or not 
I hold that experience can, in a mathematical sense, prove the uni- 
formity of Nature, I answer that I do mof believe it; that I believe 
only that, in the assumption of that uniformity of Nature, we have a 
working hypothesis of the most potent kind, which I have never 
found to fail me. But further, if I might use the word ‘believe’ 
loosely, though with much less looseness than that with which men 
who are not students of science habitually use it, I should not 
hesitate to avow a belief that the uniformity of Nature zs proved by 
experience, for I should be only too glad to think that half the 
‘demonstrated’ beliefs of metaphysicians are even a tenth part as 
trustworthy as the great working hypothesis of science. The man 
of science, however, ‘who commits himself to even one statement 
which turns out to be devoid of good foundation, loses somewhat of 
his reputation among his fellows, and if he is guilty of the same 
error often he loses not only his intellectual but his moral standing 
among them; for it is justly felt that errors of this kind have their 
root rather in the moral than in the intellectual nature.’ That, | 
suppose, is the reason why men of science are so chary of investigating 
the trustworthiness of the soz-disant miracles to which Dr. Ward is 
so anxious that we should pay an attention much greater than any 
which in my opinion they deserve. For the scientific man justly 
fears that if he investigates them thoroughly, he shall wound many 
amiable men’s hearts, and that if he does not wound amiable men’s 
hearts he shall compromise his own character as a man of science. 

As Professor Huxley’s rich and resonant voice died away, Father 
Dalgairns, after looking modestly round to see whether anyone else 
desired to speak, began in tones of great sweetness: Professor 
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Huxley has implied that to the scientific student the words ‘I 
believe’ have a stricter and more binding force than they have to 
us theologians. If it really be so, it is very much to our shame, for 
no words can be conceived which are to us more solemn and more 
charged with moral obligation. But I confess that the drift of 
Professor Huxley’s remarks hardly bore out to my mind the burden 
of his peroration. It seems that ‘a working hypothesis’ is the 
modest phrase which represents even the very maximum of scientific 
belief, for would Professor Huxley admit that he has any belief, 
except of course one resting on an immediately present consciousness, 
deeper than his belief in the uniformity of Nature? I suppose not. 
Now theologians are accustomed to assert, and I think with justice, 
that it is impossible to entertain any belief—whether it be only a 
working hypothesis or something more—in the uniformity of Nature, 
without basing it on the irrefragable truthworthiness of the human 
faculties. In one of our earliest discussions Dr. Ward proved his 
case that on the irrefragable truthworthiness of memory, for example, 
for all facts which it positively asserts, rests the whole structure of 
human knowledge; and this in a sense much deeper than any 
such expression as ‘working hypothesis’ will express. Without 
assuming this irrefragable truthworthiness, Dr. Ward has reminded 
us that I could not now know that I am replying to Professor 
Huxley at all, or indeed who I myself am, or who is Professor 
Huxley. Without absolutely assuming the truthworthiness of me- 
mory, how should I have the least glimmering of conception of that 
expressive personality from whose mouth the weighty utterances we 
have just heard proceeded? Yet if you grant me the truthworthiness 
of memory, when it speaks positively of a recent experience, can you 
deny me the trustworthiness of other human faculties equally funda- 
mental? Is my ‘ belief’ in the distinction between right and wrong, 
between holiness and sin, any less trustworthy than my belief in the 
asseverations of my memory? Did not Professor Huxley himself sug- 
gest in his closing remarks that the mora/ roots of our nature strike 
deeper than the intellectual roots; in other words, that if memory 
be much more than a ‘ working hypothesis,’ if its truthworthiness be 
the condition without which no working hypothesis would be even 
possible, there are moral conditions of our nature quite as funda- 
mental as even the trustworthiness of memory itself? I hold it, I 
confess, most irrational to have an absolute and undoubting belief in 
the uniformity of Nature based on any accumulation of experience, 
for no such accumulation of experience is possible at all without 
an absolute and undoubting belief in the Past, and this no merely 
present experience can possibly give us. And I hold such a belief in 
the uniformity of Nature, based on anything but the trustworthiness 
of our faculties, to be irrational, for precisely the same kind of reason 
for which I hold it to be irrational to question the belief in God. 
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The solemnity which Professor Huxley attaches to the words ‘I 
believe,’ I attach to them also. Moreover, I could not use them in 
their fullest sense of anything which I regard merely as a ‘ working 
hypothesis,’ however fruitful. But I deny that we theologians regard 
our deepest creed as a working hypothesis at all. We accept the 
words ‘I believe in God,’ as we accept the words ‘I believe in the 
absolute attestations of memory,’ as simply forced upon us by a 
higher intuition than any inductive law can engender. When I say 
‘I believe in God,’ I use the word believe just as I use it when I say 
‘I believe in moral obligation,’ and when I say ‘I believe in moral 
obligation,’ I use the word believe just as I do when I say ‘I believe 
in the attestations of memory.’ ‘God is not necessary only to my 
conception of morality. His existence is necessary to the existence of 
obligation.’ I know God by ‘ a combination of intuition and experience, 
which is Kant’s condition of knowledge. If there be a God, our 
imagination would present Him to us as inflicting pain on the 
violator of His law, and lo! the imagination turns out to be an 
experienced fact. The Unknowable suddenly stabs me to the 
heart.’ I believe in the uniformity of Nature only in the sense in 
which I believe in every other high probability—for instance, only 
in the sense in which I believe that the sun will rise to-morrow. | 
believe in God in the sense in which I believe in pain and pleasure, 
in space and time, in right and wrong, in myself, in that which 
curbs me, governs me, besets me behind and before, and lays its 
hand upon me. The uniformity of Nature, though a very useful 
working hypothesis, is, as Professor Huxley admits, unproved and 
unproveable as a final truth of reason. But ‘if Ido not know God, 
then I know nothing whatsoever,’ for if ‘the pillared pavement is 
rottenness,’ then surely also is ‘ earth’s base built on stubble.’ 

There was a certain perceptible reluctance to follow Father 
Dalgairns, which lasted some couple of minutes. Then we heard a 
deep-toned, musical voice, which dwelt with slow emphasis on the 
most important words of each sentence, and which gave a singular 
force to the irony with which the speaker’s expressions of belief were 
freely mingled. It was Mr. Ruskin. ‘The question,’ he said, ‘Can 
experience prove the uniformity of Nature? is, in my mind, so 
assuredly answerable with the negative which the writer appeared 
to desire, that precisely on that ground the performance of any so- 
called miracles whatever would be really unimpressive to me. If a 
second Joshua to-morrow commanded the sun to stand still, and it 
obeyed him, and he therefore claimed deference as a miracle-worker, 
I am afraid I should answer, ‘‘ What!. a miracle that the sun 
stands still?—not at all. I was always expecting it would. The 
only wonder to me was its going on.’’ But even assuming the 
demonstrable uniformity of the laws or customs of Nature which are 

known to us, it remains to me a difficult question what measure of 
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interference with such law or custom we might logically hold 
miraculous, and what, on the contrary, we should treat only asa proof of 
the existence of some other law hitherto undiscovered. For instance, 
there is a case authenticated by the signatures of several leading 
physicians in Paris, in which a peasant girl, under certain conditions 
of morbid excitement, was able to’: move objects at some distance 
from her without touching them. ‘Taking the evidence for what it 
may be worth, the discovery of such a faculty would only, I suppose, 
justify us in concluding that some new vital energy was developing 
itself under the conditions of modern life, and. not that any inter- 
ference with the laws of Nature had taken place. Yet the generally 
obstinate refusal of men of science to receive any verbal witness of 
such facts, is a proof that they believe them contrary to a code of law 
which is more or less complete in their experience, and altogether 
complete in their conception ; and I think it is therefore the province 
of some one of our scientific members to lay down for us the true 
principle by which we may distinguish the miraculous violation of 
a known law from the natural discovery of an unknown one.’ ‘ How- 
ever,’ he proceeded, ‘the two main facts we have to deal with are 
that the historical record of miracle is always of inconstant power, 
and that our own actual energies are inconstant almost in exact pro- 
portion to their worthiness. First, I say the history of miracle is of 
inconstant power. St. Paul raises Eutychus from death, and his gar- 
ments effect miraculous cure, yet he leaves Trophimus sick at Miletus, 
recognises only the mercy of God in the recovery of Epaphroditus, 
and, like any uninspired physician, recommends Timothy wine for his 
infirmities. And in the second place, our own energies are inconstant 
almost in proportion to their nobleness. We breathe with regularity, 
and can count upon the strength necessary for common tasks, but 
the record of our best work and our happiest moments is always one 
of success which we did not expect, and of enthusiasnt which we could 
not prolong.’ 

As Mr. Ruskin ceased, Walter Bagehot, the then editor of the 
Economist, and a favourite amongst us for his literary brilliance, 
opened his wide black eyes, and, gulping down what seemed to be an 
inclination to laugh at some recollection of his own, said: Mr. 
Ruskin’s remark that he had always been expecting the sun to stand 
still was to me peculiarly interesting, because, as I have formerly told 
the Society, whatever may be the grounds for assuming the uniformity 
of Nature, I hold that there is nothing which the natural mind of 
man, unless subjected to a very serious discipline for the express 
purpose of producing that belief, is less likely to assume. A year 
or two ago I ventured to express in this room the opinion that 
credulity is the matura/ condition of almost every man. ‘ Every 
child,’ I said, ‘ believes what the footman tells it, what the nurse tells 
it, and what its mother tells it, and probably everyone’s memory will 
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carry him back to the horrid mass of miscellaneous confusion which 
he acquired by believing all he heard.’ I hold that children believe 
in the suggestions of their imaginations quite as confidently as they 
believe in the asseverations of their memories; and if grown-up men 
do not, it is only that their credulity has been battered out of them 
by the hard discipline of constant disappointment. What can be 
better evidence that there is at least no @ priori belief in the uni- 
formity of Nature than the delight in fairy tales, which, certainly in 
childhood, are accepted with quite as much private belief that some 
great enchanter’s wand will be triumphantly found at last, as are the 
dullest and most matter-of-fact of histories. Indeed, you will find 
in almost every young person of any promise the profoundest ten- 
dency to revolt against the law of uniform succession as too dull to 
be credible, and to exult in the occasional evidence which the history 
of their time affords that ‘truth after all is stranger than fiction.’ 
Is not the early love of tales of marvel, and the later love of tales of 
wild adventure and hair-breadth escapes, and again, the deep pleasure 
which we all feel in that ‘ poetic justice’ which is so rare in actual 
experience, a sufficient proof that men retain, even to the last, a keen 
prepossession against the doctrine that laws of uniform antecedency 
and consequence can be traced throughout the most interesting 
phases of human life? Even in the City, where so many hopes are 
crushed every day, the ‘Bull’ goes on believing in his own too 
sanguine expectations, and the ‘ Bear’ in his own dismal predictions, 
without correcting his own bias as experience should have led him to 
correct it. I believe it will be found that nothing is more difficult 
than to beat into the majority of minds the belief that there is such a 
thing as a ‘law of nature’ at all. So far as I can judge, nine women 
out of ten have never adequately realised what a law of nature means, 
nor is the proportion much smaller for men, unless they have been well 
drilled in some department of physics. Of course I heartily agree with 
Dr. Ward that experience cannot Jrove the uniformity of Nature, and 
for this very good reason, amongst others, that it is impossible to say 
what the uniformity of Nature means. We cannot exhaust the number 
of interfering causes which may break that uniformity. I at least can- 
not doubt that, so far as mind influences matter, there may be a vast 
multitude of real disturbing causes introduced by mind to break 
through those laws of uniformity in material things, of which at present 
we know only the elements. But of this Iam very sure, that at present 
we are much apter to accept superficial and inadequate evidence of 
the breach of laws of uniformity than we ought to be ; that education 
does not do half enough to beat out of our minds that credulous 
expectation that there is some disposition in the governing principles 
of the universe, either to favour us or to persecute us, as the case 
may be, which springs, not from experience, but from groundless 
prejudice and prepossession ; and that much greater efforts should be 
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made to set before young people the true inexorability of Nature’s 
laws than is actually made at present. It is quite true that no man 
can say positively either that the sun will rise to-morrow, or that an 
iron bar will fall to the ground if the hand drops it. We do not 
absolutely Anow that the sun may not blaze up and go out before 
to-morrow, as it is said that some stars of considerable magnitude 
have blazed up and gone out. We do not know that there may not 
be some enormously powerful and invisible magnet in the neighbour- 
hood which will attract the iron bar upwards with more force than 
that with which the earth pulls it downwards. But we do know that 
in millions and billions of cases expectations founded on the same 
sort of evidence as the expectation that the sun will rise to-morrow, 
and that the dropped bar will fall to the earth, have been verified, and 
that the imaginative illusion which half-educated people still so often 
indulge, that exceptions will occur, for the occurrence of which there 
is no rational evidence, is a most mischievous one, which we ought to 
try to eradicate. We ought to engage what I have ventured in this 
Society to call the ‘emotion of conviction,’ the caprices of which 
are sO extravagant and so dangerous, much more seriously on the side 
of the uniformity of Nature than we have ever hitherto done. We 
should all try to distinguish more carefully than we do between pos- 
sibility, probability, and certainty. It is not as certain that the sun 
will rise to-morrow as it is that I was cold before I entered this room ; 
it is not as certain that Messrs. Baring’s acceptances will be paid, as it 
is that the sun will rise to-morrow ; it is not as certain that Peel’s Act 
will always be suspended ina panic, as it is that Messrs. Baring’s accept- 
ances will be-paid. And it is difficult for ‘such creatures as we are’ 
to accommodate our expectations to these varying degres of reason- 
able evidence. But though experience, however long and cumulative, 
can never prove the absolute uniformity of Nature, it surely ought 
to train us to bring our expectations into something like consistency 
with the uniformity of Nature. And as I endeavour to effect this in 
my own mind I certainly cannot agree with Mr. Ruskin that I have 
always been ‘expecting’ the sun to stand still. Probably as a child 
I was always expecting things quite as improbable as that. But if I 
expected them now I should not have profited as much by the dis- 
illusionising character of my experience as I endeavour to hope that I 
actually have. 

There was a general smile as Bagehot ceased, but the smile ceased 
as Mr. Fitzjames Stephen—the present Sir James Stephen—took 
up the discussion by remarking, in the mighty bass that always 
exerted a sort of physical authority over us, that while the Society 
seemed to be pretty well agreed upon the main question, namely, that 
the uniformity of Nature could not be absolutely proved by experi- 
ence, or, indeed, by any other method, there wasa point in Dr. 
Ward’s paper, namely, the challenge to examine seriously into the 
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authenticity of miracles, which had not been dealt with. For my 
part, he said, I am quite ready to examine into the evidence of any 
so-called miracle, that is, into the evidence of any unusual event which 
is offered to prove Divine interference in our affairs, when it comes 
before me with sufficient presumption of authority to render it worth 
my while to investigate it; though I probably should not agree with 
Dr. Ward as to what constitutes such a presumption. Certainly ‘a bare 
uncorroborated assertion by a person professing to be an eye-witness 
of an event is not sufficient evidence of that event to warrant action 
of an important kind based upon the supposition of its occurrence. 
When you are obliged to guess, such an assertion may be a reason for 
making one guess rather than another. Less evidence than this 
would make a banker hesitate as to a person’s‘credit, or would lead a 
customer to doubt whether his banker was solvent ; but in such cases 
all that is possible is a guess more or less judicious, and a guess, how- 
ever judicious, is a totally different thing from settled rational belief. 
As regards all detailed matters of fact, I think there is a time, greater 
or less, during which the evidence connected with them may be 
collected, examined, and recorded. If this is done a judgment can 
be formed on the truth of allegations respecting them at any distance 
of time. Such judgments are rarely absolute ; they ought always or 
nearly always to be tempered by some degree of doubt, but I do not 
think they need be affected by lapse of time. If, however, this oppor- 
tunity is-lost, if no complete examination is made at the time of an 
incident, or if being made it is not properly or fully recorded, clouds 
of darkness which can never be dispelled settle down upon it almost 
immediately. All that remains behind is an indistinct outline which 
can never be filled up. Under certain conditions rare occurrences 
are quite as probable as common ones. The main condition of the 
probability of such an event is that the rare occurrence should, from its 
nature and from the circumstances under which it occurs, be capable 
of being observed, and that the evidence of it should be recorded 
in the manner which I have already described. If a moa were caught 
alive and publicly exhibited for money, or if the body of a sea-serpent 
were to be cut up upon the coast and duly examined by competent 
naturalists, the existence of moas and sea-serpents could be proved 
beyond all reasonable doubt. The reason why their existence is dis- 
believed or doubted is not that they are seen, if at all, so seldom, 
but because in each particular instance they are seen, if at all, in such 
an unsatisfactory way that it is doubtful whether they ever were seen. 
There are innumerable ghost-stories in circulation, but as far as | 
know no instance has ever yet been even alleged to exist in which the 
existence of a ghost has been properly authenticated as readily and as 
conclusively as that of any other being whatever. Stories of the inter- 
ference of unseen agents stand upon exactly the same footing, speaking 
generally. Isolated instances occur in all ages and countries, but 
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the common characteristic of them all is to be unauthenticated. Ten 
cases distinctly proved under the conditions referred to. . . would 
do more to settle the question of the existence of miracles as a 
class than innumerable cases depending on assertions which were 
not properly examined when they were originally made, and which 
can now never be examined. On the other hand, what reason can 
possibly be suggested why the action of an invisible person upon 
matter should not be ascertained just as clearly as the action of a 
visible person? The restoration of a dead body to life might, if it 
occurred, be proved as conclusively and as notoriously as the death of 
a living person, or the birth of a child. If such events formed a 
real class to which new occurrences might be assigned, a large 
number of instances of those occurrences would be, so to speak, upon 
record, established beyond all doubt, and the very existence of the con- 
troversy shows that nothing of the sort exists. 

Hereupon the Archbishop of Westminster, looking at Mr. 
Stephen with a benign smile, said: Mr. Stephen’s investigations 
into the evidence of the interference of unseen agents in human 
affairs are hardly on a par with some of those undertaken by the 
Church to which I belong. | In canonising, or even beatifying those 
who are lost to us, the Holy See has long been accustomed to go 
into the evidence of such events as those to which Mr. Stephen has 
just referred, and that with a disposition to pick holes in the 
evidence, which, if he will allow me to say so, could hardly be 
surpassed even by so able a sifter of evidence as Mr. Stephen himself. 
Nor is it indeed necessary to go into the archives of these labourious 
and most sceptically conducted investigations. If there were but 
that predisposition amongst Protestants to believe in the evidence of 
the unseen which Dr. Ward desired to see, there would, I am con- 
vinced, be many believers in miracles of the most astounding kind, 
and of miracles that have happened in our own time, many within 
the last year. Let those who choose, for instance, look into the 
evidence of the most astonishing cure of varicose veins which took 
place only last year in the south of France—a malady of thirty#years’ 
standing, and of steady progress throughout that time, attested on the 
positive evidence of French physicians, who had themselves repeatedly 
seen and prescribed for the patient. Yet they admitted that all they 
could do would be at most to alleviate his sufferings by the application 
of mechanical pressure—and they nevertheless declared the cure to have 
been effected in a single night, the only new condition having been the 
believing application of the Lourdes water to the body of the sufferer. 
Here is a case where all Mr. Fitzjames Stephen’s conditions are 
satisfied to the full. I donot, however, apprehend that Mr. Stephen 
will sift the evidence, or even regard it as worth his seriousSatten- 
tion. He has hardly assigned sufficient force to that strong predis- 
position to incredulity which is so widely spread at this moment in 
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the Protestant world, a predisposition which I cannot entirely re- 
concile with Mr. Bagehot’s very striking remarks on the universal 
credulousness of the natural man. Perhaps, however, there may be 
such credulousness where there is no prejudice, and yet incredulity 
still more marked where there is. I have been a careful observer of 
the attitude of Protestants in relation to the controversy between the 
natural and supernatural. I have seen its growth. I have watched 
its development. I am-persuaded that Mr. Stephen is quite wrong in 
supposing that the matter can be settled as one of evidence alone. 
You must first overcome that violent prejudice in your minds which 
prevents you from vouchsafing even a glance at the evidence we 
should have to offer you. But I will, if the Society permits me, leave 
that part of the subject, and return to the principal question before 
us—the impossibility of proving the uniformity of Nature from 
experience alone. Now, how do we Catholics, who have a philosophy 
the value of which we imagine that you believers in Spencer and 
Mill and Bain greatly underrate, account for the uniformity of 
Nature without trenching in any way on the supernatural basis of 
that Nature? I will show you. Aquinas says in his Swmma—and the 
Archbishop, of course, pronounced his Latin in the Continental 
manner—‘ Tota irrationalis natura comparatur ad Deum sicut instru- 
mentum ad agens principale ;’—the whole of inanimate and irrational 
Nature bears to the Divine being the relation of an instrument to the 
principal agent. That is to say, the Divine intellect conceives the law 
which the Divine will sanctions and enforces by a great methodical 
instrument. The matura naturans makes use of the natura 
naturata. ‘The law determines the instrument it is to use, and the 
instrument it is to use determines the world. Why, then, should the 
law be regular and not variable? Why, because it is the instrument 
of a being who is not variable. The Schoolmen tell us that Nature 
has an appetite, a desire to accomplish its ends. They say of Nature 
‘appetit,’ ‘desiderat,’ Such are the phrases they use. And as no 
constant aim, no true development can be attained by capricious, 
inconsistent, inconsequent action, by instruments incoherent, part 
with part—for the gratification of Nature’s appetite, for the fulfilment 
of her desire, and the attainment of her purpose, a constancy and 
fixity of method are essential which are never interrupted, save where 
the Divine power modifies the instrument for its own good purpose. 
Thus the uniformity of Nature is based upon the wisdom of God, 
and the wisdom of God is manifested in the uniformity of Nature. 
St. Thomas has said: ‘ Proprium est’ nature rationalis ut tendat in 
finem quasi se agens et ducens ad finem.’ And again: ‘ Necessitas 
naturalis inherens rebus, qua determinantur ad unum, est impressio 
quedam Dei dirigentis ad finem, sicut necessitas qua  sagitta 
agitur ut ad certum signum tendat, est impressio sagittantis et non 
Sagitte ;’ that is, the necessity, or may we not say the uniformity of 
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Nature, is a career impressed upon it by the Divine archer, who never 
misses his mark; it is not the arrow which determines that career, 
but the archer who points and who dismisses the arrow in its flight. 
But St. Thomas goes on: ‘Sed in hoc differt, quod id quod creature a 
Deo recipiunt est earum natura, quod autem ab homine rebus natu- 
ralibus imprimitur preter earum naturam ad violentiam pertinet.’ 
Dr. Ward will correct me if I am wrong, but I interpret this as 
meaning that if what men engraft on lower creatures is spoken of 
by the angelic doctor as doing them a certain violence, altering, I 
suppose, their mere involuntary qualities by infecting them with a 
certain human purposiveness not their own, how much more is it 
evidently open to the Divine purpose to engraft on this uniformity of 
nature a supernatural bent of its own, to open it, as it were, to the 
power of miracle, to infuse it with the significance of revelation? 

Dr. Ward, I thought, winced a little when this appeal was made 
tohim; whether it was that he differed with the Archbishop as to 
the drift of the passage quoted, or whether he regarded the Society 
as in general too little educated in philosophy to appreciate arguments 
derived from the teaching of St. Thomas. As the Archbishop ceased 
a good many eyes were turned upon Dr. Martineau, as if we had now 
got into a region where no less weighty a thinker would be adequate 
to the occasion. 

I think, said Dr. Martineau, speaking with a _ singularly 
perfect elocution, and giving to all his consonants that distinct 
sound which is so rare in conversational speech, I think that the 
course of this discussion has as yet hardly done justice to the @ 
priori elements in human thought which have contributed to the 
discovery of the general uniformity of Nature, and to the axiomatic 
character of the principle which we are discussing. I should not 
entirely agree with the Archbishop or with St. Thomas if I rightly 
apprehended the quotations from him, that we ought to ground our 
belief on the, uniformity of Nature primarily on our belief in the 
constancy of the Divine mind. Historically, I doubt whether that 
could be maintained. For example, the Hebrew Scriptures, which are 
full of the praise of the moral constancy of the Creator, appear to 
attach very little importance to the uniformity of Nature’s methods, 
which they often treat as if they were as as pliant as language itself to 
the formative thought behind it. Still less can I agree with Mr. 
Bagehot’s view that everything which rushes into the mind is believed 
without hesitation till hard experience scourges us into scepticism. 
I should say rather that the understanding is prepared to accept 
uniform laws of causation by the very character of human reason 
itself. It is remarkable enough that Aristotle fully recognises the 
close connection between the necessary character of human inference 
and the necessary relation of cause with effect, that he treats the 
‘beginning of change’ (apy xwzeews) as either the cause which 
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necessarily results in an effect, or the reason which necessarily 
results in an inference. ‘An efficient cause therefore may be found 
in any beginning of change either in the physical world or the logical. 
In both cases it has the same characteristics: mecessity, whether in 
the form of inevitable sequence or in that irresistible inference; 
and consecutive advance, a step at atime, along a determinate line, 
whether in outward nature or in inward thought. Whatever is, it 
either acts out or thinks out what is #ext. So far therefore as 
the universe is at the disposal of efficient causes, its condition at each 
moment results purely from the immediately prior, without the 
possibility of any new beginning. If an experienced observer could 
compress into a formula the law of all the simultaneous conditions, 
he would be able to foresee the contents of any future moment—not, 
however, to modify them, for his prescience depends on their being in 
themselves determinate, and on his calculations embracing all the 
elements of the problem, including the states of his own mind. This 
efficient causality can be denied by no one who admits the dynami¢ 
idea at all; and no phenomenon can dispense with it.’ 

Here we have, as I conceive, the clue to the principle of the 
uniformity of Nature. So far as Nature is purely dynamic, and so far 
as force is measured by reason, we cannot stray from the rigid logic of 
fact, and the equally rigid logic of thought. Doubtless it will be replied 
that, as in the mind of man there isa free spring of force, which is as yet 
undetermined, which is potential and not actual force, so there is behind 
Nature a free spring of force which is as yet undetermined, which is 
potential and not actual nature—in short, a power above nature, and 
capable of modifying it; in other words, supernatural. Andthat doctrine 
I should heartily accept. The uniformity of Nature is the uniformity 
of force, just as the uniformity of reasoning is the uniformity of thought. 
But just as the indeterminateness of creative willstands behind the de- 
terminateness of the orbit of force, so the indeterminateness of creative 
purpose stands behind the determinateness of the orbit of thought or 
inference. I hold that man is not wholly immersed in dynamic laws, 
that though our physical constitution is subject to them, our mental 
constitution rises above them into a world where free self-determina- 
tion is possible. Ido not wonder, therefore, that we find it difficult to 
realise the rigidity of the laws of efficient causation even so far as it 
would be good for us to realise them. But I cannot think that anyone 
who has once contracted the habit of even fixing his own attention, 
can doubt for a moment that cause and effect are connected together 
by efficient links, nor that, if force outside us means the same thing 
as force inside us, the relation of cause and effect is as necessary— 
unless some higher power interfere to modify the cause—as the 
relation of premises to conclusion. With regard to Dr. Ward’s 
invitation to us to examine more carefully the credentials of miracle, 
I am inclined to agree with Mr. Stephen, that if there were any 
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essarily tangible number of incontrovertible miracles, there could be no 

found controversy on the question whether or not such thingscan be. But 
ogical. then I should not apply that remark to any case of internal conscious- 
her in i ness of supernatural influence, because, from the very circumstances of 


the case, the evidence of the existence of such influence cannot be 
open to any mind, except that which is the subject of it, and in my 


1S, It @ view it is quite unreasonable to deny that there are indirect but yet 
re 8 HB conclusive proofs in history, that such supernatural influencés have 
teach Hf transformed, and do still habitually transform, the characters of the 
it the very greatest of our race. But it is one thing to see the evidence of 
could spiritual influence in every page of human history, and quite another 
tions, @ to attach importance to such preternatural occurrences as the Arch- 
hot, @ bishop has recently referred to, which are usually so mixed up with 
ng 10 @ superstitions of all kinds, and so great a variety of hysterical emotions, 


that I for one should despair of any good result from investigating 
minutely these curious conquests effected by pretentious physical 
marvels aver the gaping intellectual credulity of moral coldness and 
disbelief. 


F the Here the general discussion ended, but Dr. Ward, who had the 
O far right of reply, exercised it with alertness and vigour. 

ic of I cannot understand, he said, Dr. Martineau’s position, that 
lied HH because the best testimony which we have in modern times to the 
tae interference of Divine power in the chain of physical causation is 


more or less mixed up with what he would regard as superstition and 


nis hysterical emotion, therefore it is perfectly justifiable to leave such 
and | matters uninvestigated, and to pass by on the other side. Surely the 
riné @ whole character of modern civilisation would be altered if we could 
nity @ prove satisfactorily for ordinary minds that the Divine will is a true 
ght. cause, which manifests itself habitually to those who humbly receive 
de- the Divine revelations. Is not Dr. Newman’s celebrated assertion 
San that England would be in a far more hopeful condition if it were 
ees far more superstitious, more bigoted, more disposed to quail 
WS, beneath the stings of conscience, and to do penance for its sins, than 
tal it is, at least plausible for one who, like Dr. Martineau, believes pro- 
ae foundly that the true worship of a righteous will is the highest end of all 
Qi human life? Can anything be more superabundantly evident, more 
does conspicuously and, so to say, oppressively clear, than that ninety-nine 
wy men out of every hundred live as if God were at most nothing 
me more than a remote probability, which it is hardly worth while to 
wd take into account in the ordinary routine of life? Suppose, if you 
1B please, that the majority of men by studying the Lourdes miracles will 
“ts be brought, if they are convinced at all, to burn an immense number 
he of wax tapers to the holy Virgin, and to dress up a number of very 
‘es gaudy dolls in the churches dedicated to her, by way of showing their 
Ae gratitude to her for curing paralytics and other miserable sufferers 
) by the application of Lourdes water. Is that so much supersti- 
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tious after all than attributing similar cures to the transit of St. Peter's 
shadow, or to handkerchiefs taken trom St. Paul’s body, as the author 
of the Acts of the Apostles certainly did? Nor, indeed, is it a matter 
of the very highest moment whether people show their faith foolishly 
or whether it overshoots the mark, and attributes imaginary effects to 
a real cause. What is a matter of the highest moment is whether or 
not they feel or do not feel their religious faith in every action of 
their life. If God is really ruling you, is it not better to feel His eye 
upon you, even though you show your sense of that vigilance unreason- 
ably and foolishly, than to live on very much as you would do, if, as 
Isaiah said, God were on a journey or had gone to sleep? Can anyone 
deny that any awakening, however rude its consequences, to the 
reality of Divine power, would be infinitely better than the rapidly 
growing habit of living as if behind Nature there were no God? I do 
not of course say this to any member of our Society who doubts the 
reality of God’s government, but only to those who, with Dr. 
Martineau, regard it as the very first of all truths. But to them! 
say, if miracles still exist, if they still exist in the very form in which 
they are said to have existed in the Acts of the Apostles, if they can 
be attested by men of science themselves, if, in any Church, they 
happen not merely every year, but in considerable numbers every 
year, and admit of all the tests to which Mr. Stephen has referred 
us, then surely it can be nothing but a most reprehensible and guilty 
fastidiousness to give the go-by to the evidence of these things, 
simply on the ground that they are mixed up with a great deal of 
vulgar taste and of hysterical feeling. Is it not better to have a 
vulgar belief in God, than to have a fine susceptibility to scientific 
methods? Is it not better to have a feverish longing to do His will, 
than to have a delicate distaste for morbid devotion? The uni- 
formity of Nature is the veil behind which, in these latter days, God is 
hidden from us. I believe in the uniformity of Nature, but I believe 
in it far more fervently as the background on which miracle is dis- 
played, than I do merely as the fertile instrument of scientific discovery 
and of physical amelioration. 


R. H. Hutton. 
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A DEFENCE OF DEER FORESTS. 













nyone AMONG the many changes in the economical conditions of Scotland 
O the Mwhich have occurred during the past half-century there are few so 
ipidly fi remarkable as the large conversion of mountain land from sheep 

I do fH grazings to deer forests. It is not intended in the present article to 
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give any detailed history of this change, or to furnish statistics 
which, though interesting in themselves, would be foreign to the 
purpose in hand, viz. to endeavour to meet objections which 
have been raised on grounds varying according to the sources from 
which they originate and the classses to whom they are specially 
















they MM addressed. Suffice it here to say that among the operative causes 
very M which have brought about the change referred to the following 
tred {may be safely included: an increasing love of sport and a higher 
uilty ## appreciation of wild scenery; improved communication, affording 
ngs, # access to regions hitherto almost unexplored ; accumulation of wealth 
1 of among the trading and commercial classes; and, last, not least, the 
ye 4 @ genius of Sir Edwin Landseer, whose unrivalled pictures and sketches 
tific J representing the habits and aspect of red deer in their wild state 







have familiarised us with each ever-changing phase of forest life. 










ini- To whatever extent these circumstances may have, together or 
dis § severally, contributed to the extension of deer forests, the fact is that 
eve @ for every acre of mountain land so employed in 1840, there are at least 
lis- Jf tenin the present year, the result being that, of the total area in the 
ery # Highlands which could be profitably afforested, by far the larger 






portion has been already cleared of sheep. If this be so, we have, on 
the threshold of our inquiry, disposed of one objection to the system 
of deer forests—namely, its possible indefinite extension. 

It will be asked what is meant by ‘ profitably afforesting ;’ and what 
guarantee can be given that the whole mountainous portions of Scotland, 
down even to the borders of England, may not, in the absence of any 
check, legislative or otherwise, be converted into deer forests. To reply 
to this query would be to anticipate arguments which it is proposed to 
adduce hereafter. In the meantime let us return to our sheep, and 
follow the history of their displacement by deer. From the year 
1840 down to quite recent times, little notice was taken of the 
gradual extension of deer forests; an occasional grumble might have 
been heard, but it died away under the pressure of some other popular 
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cry or more widely felt grievance. A certain amount of hostile 
feeling, not unnatural at the time, was also shown by the sheep 
farming interest, which then was in the zenith of its prosperity. 
Public attention was languidly aroused by the reference to this 
subject in the Report of the Game Law Committee of 1873, but no 
serious attack on the system followed. Two circumstances, however, 
have recently brought deer forests more prominently into notice— 
first the agitation among the crofters, and secondly the enormous 
area which has been cleared of sheep and consolidated by one in- 
dividual. It is true that a certain number of persons, of whom 
ex-Professor Blackie may be taken as a specimen, have for many years 
been in the habit of never losing a chance of ridiculing deer forests and 
all who are concerned with them. But these people were listened to 
with precisely the same amusement and interest as was bestowed on 
that most delightfulstory of the Tommiebeg shootings. According to 
the ex-Professor, every English sportsman is an exaggerated cockney; 
every lessee of a deer forest, a Mr. Fribbles. Landlords and factors 
conspire against everyone else, the latter screwing as much rent as 
possible out of the sporting tenant, while the former recklessly spend 
the money so obtained in the frivolous amusements of foreign capitals. 
The variety of illustration, the raciness of his style, certainly con- 
trasts strongly with the ponderous attempts of less humorous and 
cultivated assailants to bring ridicule upon the system to which they 
are opposed ; but it is, at the best, a succés destime, and, had it 
not been for the two causes above mentioned, the ex-Professor might 
have continued this javelin warfare for the remainder of his life with- 
out seriously injuring those interested in deer forests or making it 
worth their while attempting a defence. But, in connection with the 
crofter agitation, deer forests have attracted the attention of a very 
different class of men from those who composed Professor Blackie’s 
audiences on the various festive occasions when he was ‘trotted out ;’ 
and it must be admitted that the owners of deer forests have no right 
to complain that a defence of some kind or other is now expected 
from them. If they are silent, either from timidity or idleness, or in 
the vain hope that the storm will somehow blow over, it will assuredly 
be said, ‘ These people cannot have a strong case—they do not defend 
themselves as other classes do when they are attacked. They are 
silent—it is the silence of self-condemnation. Away with them and 
their deer forests ! ’ 

Now believing, as I do, first that a case can be made out in 
favour of deer forests as they now exist in the Highlands—with, per- 
haps, even a partial extension—so strong that it is practically un- 
answerable, and based on grounds both economical and sentimental ; 
and secondly, that public opinion is not so utterly demoralised as to 
continue obstinate in its hostility to a system which is indisputably 
shown to be beneficial to all classes of the community, I will, with- 
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out further preface, proceed to state the grounds on which that belief 
is founded. 

Deer forests have already formed the subject of a public inquiry 
on two occasions—first, by the Select Committee on the Game 
Laws in 1872~73, and subsequently by the Royal Commission ap- 





owever, Mpointed to report on the condition of the crofters in 1883. Having 
Otice— been a-member of both those bodies, it has been my fortune to hear 
Ormous Mall the evidence which could be brought to -bear on both sides of the 
ne in- question. The reports of both the Select Committee and the Royal 
whom @ Commission are, of course, public: property, and it is therefore not 
y years I necessary at present to do more than recommend their careful perusal 
sts and # to those who wish to inform themselves on the subject and refer to 
ned to the general conclusions arrived at and the grounds on which they 


were based. 
The committee consisted of twenty-one members selected from 
all parties in the House of Commons. During the taking of 


actors jj evidence strenuous efforts were made by the opponents of deer forests 
ent as # to make good their contention by the testimony of witnesses who 
spend ## were chiefly concerned in proving that deer forests diminish the food 


vitals, J supply of the nation, and that their creation had necessitated the 


removal from comfortable homes of many small and industrious 


con- 
and @ tenants ; but the unanimous conclusion arrived at by the twenty- 
they JJ one members of the committee was that ‘the evidence submitted to 
id it # them did not bear out either of the allegations that deer forests 
1ight J tended to the depopulation of the country, or that, by the displacement 
vith- J of sheep by deer, the food supply of the nation has been diminished.’ 
1g it The inquiry instituted by the Crofters Commission was more 
the — exhaustive, and if anyone will take the trouble to read the evi- 
very @ dence as well as the report, he will observe that a majority of 
cie’s J the members of the Commission seemed to sympathise with the 


opponents rather than with the advocates of deer forests. Yet 
here again the testimony was so overwhelming in favour of the 
latter that the report substantially confirmed the decision of the 
Select Committee, upsetting the theory of depopulation and diminu- 
tion of food supply, but at the same time suggesting certain restric- 
tions as to the formation of forests in the future and recommending 
that some protection should be given to small tenants whose crops 
are exposed to damage through the depredations of deer. It would, 
indeed, have been impossible for a Royal Commission, however com- 
posed, to arrive at any other decision on the evidence which was 
brought before them, but there remain, even now, many facts and 
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in- arguments, relating chiefly to the present peculiar condition of the 
1; Highlands, which tend to justify their conclusions and which were 
to not adequately brought out by the Commission. On pp. 91, 92 of 
ly the report reference is made to the large expenditure of money and 
h- to the substantial advantages which all classes have derived in those 
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districts where deer forests have been formed. Instances are given 
of tens of thousands of pounds spent by individuals chiefly in work 
on their estates in connection with sport or residential amenities. It 
was expressly mentioned that the figures given were furnished by only 
a few out of many owners and occupiers of forests who could have 
given similar evidence had they been examined, and it may be safely 
assumed that if the expenditure on deer forests during the past 
forty-five years were all put together, as may some day be done, the 
result would be startling. 

The question, however, cannot be left at the point where the 
report on this branch of the subject ends. We must pursue it a 
little further and picture the result of legislation such as is demanded, 
which would practically destroy deer forests. What would then 
be the result of all this expenditure of money? What would 
happen to the roads, paths, fences, keepers’ houses, and other adjuncts 
of a Highland sporting residence? What would be the fate of the 
residence itself, often a costly mansion and wholly unsuited for 
any other possible use? Is it proposed that the labour employed 
and time bestowed on these various works should be absolutely lost 
and wasted, all the money thrown away? for, with the exception of 
plantations, if deer forests were extinguished, not a trace or vestige 
would remain of all this vast expenditure. This would not be con- 
fiscation—it would be ruin absolute and complete, and worthy of 
the darkest of dark ages. By confiscation we generally understand 
the taking of some one’s property without compensation, and handing 
it over to some other person, or its acquisition by the State. 
In this case, the buildings and improvements would be acquired 
neither by other persons nor by the State—they would cease to 
serve the purpose for which they were intended, while they could 
be beneficially used for no other purpose. Perhaps it may be 
said, ‘Never mind about the buildings; those who erected them 
did so at their own risk—they must take their chance of what 
happens to them. It is the land we want to get back, for some other 
more useful employment than feeding deer.’ Very good ; but those 
persons are surely bound to give us some hint of what they would do with 
these large tracts of land, say in Ross-shire or on the Grampian range, 
if deer forests were abolished. My contention is simple. It may 
seem startling, but it is the result of a conviction as strong as twenty 
years’ experience of the vicissitudes of Highland farming can make it. 

I boldly assert that if deer forests were suddenly abolished or 
rendered impossible by harassing legislation, seven-eighths of the 
land in the Highlands now under deer would be unavailable for any 
other purpose ; and I will proceed to prove this. The above proportion 
of land now under deer and formerly under sheep used to carry what 
is called a wedder stock ; that is to say, it was too high and rugged 
for breeding ewes, and the stock consisted of wedder lambs put on 
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the ground in August and sold when three and a half years old. The 
expenses connected with the rearing and wintering of this class of 
“stock have increased enormously of late years, while the price of wool 
has proportionately diminished. The result is that what is called a 
wedder farm has ceased to be profitable. The south country farmers 
have almost all cleared out of Ross-shire and Inverness, and are, I am 
told, fast clearing out of Sutherland (though in the latter county 
sheep are more valuable and reduced rents may still secure tenants). 
It is true that.a native-born Highland farmer would be satisfied with 
less profits than a stranger, yet he can hardly be expected to content 
himself with no profits at all. The state of the case in respect to 
the class of sheep farms out of which deer forests have chiefly been 
formed is this: You cannot afford to pay both rent and interest on 
capital. With good management and fair seasons you may pay one 
or the other, but not both. Now, as interest has to be first satisfied 
it follows that there is nothing available for rent, and, as land is not 
likely to. be let on such terms, it must remain unoccupied or occu- 
pied nominally by the proprietor. In fact, independently of deer 
forests, a crisis in the Highlands of a most serious character is rapidly 
approaching, unnoticed save by a few, and.with its issues strangely 
confused in what is called the crofter agitation, which forms but one 
element in it. Highland property consists of sheep farm, crofter, 
and sporting rents. If the first-named source is diminished by 
natural and economical causes, and the last is destroyed by special 
legislation, from what source are the local rates and taxes to be 
obtained? Obviously from the rents of crofters, who pay half these 
local rates themselves. 

Proprietors who have farms in their own hands cannot be expected 
to return them in the valuation roll as worth so much when they are 
really worth nothing. If things continue much longer as they now 
are, the sheep on all the high wedder farms will be probably sold as 
they come to the proper age, the money so obtained invested else- 
where, rent dispensed with, and the annual value returned to the 
assessor merely that of the summer grazing of a few cattle. As things 
are at present, most of such land might be profitably converted into 
deer forests, by which process capital would be attracted to the dis- 
trict, a substantial house would probably be built, roads constructed, 
a moderate rent paid, increasing as the ground became gradually 
stocked. with deer, and the rates and taxes on the whole district would 
remain the same, or perhaps be reduced through the double opera- 
tion of a larger rental from which to draw them and less pauperism 
arising from increased employment. The crisis might be so averted ; 
but what is to be done if impediments are placed in the way of thus 
utilising the land? How would the crofters like to have almost the 
whole burden of poor, road, and school rates thrown upon their hold- 
ings? We hear a good deal about the dislike in the Highlands to 
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emigration. In such a state of things as seems possible, emigration 
on the part of all concerned—landowner, farmer, and crofter—would 
appear to be the only outcome of the situation. 

It is hardly necessary to inquire whether the present deer forests, 
or future vacated sheep farms, can be profitably occupied by crofters. 
No one with the smallest acquaintance with the Highlands can seri- 
ously maintain that where farmers with capital and experience cannot 
afford to pay any rent for such lands crofters could do so. This is 
not a case of application of manual labour, of spade cultivation, as 
against expensive agricultural machines. The lands are to be grazed 
by sheep ; the sheep have to be first purchased with money and then 
judiciously treated. To say that the crofters can do the one or the 
other is to distort facts, and no one is better aware of the impossibility 
of profitably occupying these tracts of land than the crofter himself. 
What he wants is the grazing land suitable for a breeding stock. To 
occupy the higher grounds, with all the risks and inconveniences 
attendant on the purchase and wintering of lambs, is as far from his 
wish as it is incompatible with his other occupations and experience. 

If, therefore, such high grazings as are here referred to can 
neither be utilised by large farmers nor small tenants, the opponents 
of deer forests are surely bound to give some indication of the purpose 
to which they are to be devoted when deer forestsare abolished. It may 
possibly be suggested that as they had their uses before the introduction 
of deer stalking as a pastime of the rich, so they could, if necessary, 
revert to their former condition. I am afraid this would be found 
impracticable. You cannot move back for a century in respect to 
one feature in rural life unless you move back altogether. The 
habits, the requirements, the responsibilities, the legal liabilities, the 
surroundings, the moral and intellectual training of the people have 
all changed during the past hundred years. Hardly anything 
remains but the language and the love of home. It would be 
absolutely impossible under these altered conditions to revert to one 
prevailing and picturesque practice of ancient times. That the cattle 
formerly summered in what were called shealings on the high hills 
were far from numerous admits of no doubt. Their numbers must 
then, as now, have been limited by the capability of the owners to 
support them in winter; that they paid a rent so small as to be 
hardly worth taking into account is a fact which examination into estate 
records of the period places beyond the region of controversy. That 
they could not in the present day afford to pay more is equally certain. 
But, besides this, the people are themselves gone. To reinstate village 
communities in the heart of the Ross-shire forests would require an 
expenditure of capital wholly incommensurate with the returns to be 
expected from the summer grazings of a number of cattle restricted 
by the wintering capabilities of the straths and glens. Then would 
anybody migrate there and take his change of earning a living unless 
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he were to get, not three, but half a dozen F’s? If he were to be 
promised, besides fixity of tenure, fair rents, and free sale, that which 
he had a century ago—namely, freedom from school rates, freedom 
from road rates, and freedom from poor rates—some adventurous spirits 
might be induced to try the experiment; but so far from this being 
likely they would all be increased enormously above even the high 
figure at which they stand at present, both by the operation of the 
simple rule of arithmetic already alluded to, according to which a 
decrease in rental must entail a corresponding increase in taxation, 
also by the necessity for erecting and equipping new schools and 
making -roads for the re-established village communities. I am 
almost ashamed of writing what must appear, when put upon paper, 
the most obvious truisms, but I am not writing for those who know 
the Highlands, but for the thousands and tens of thousands in England 
who honestly believe that deer forests constitute a grievance and a 
hardship, and that if by any means they could be abolished the only 
loss would fall on the owners, who might have to sacrifice a part of 
their rents, and on the lessees, who would have to forego their sport ; 
but that the result would be a reoccupation of the land by a happy 
and contented crofting peasantry, who would immediately show their 
satisfaction with the prospect presented to them of pastoral felicity 
and domestic comfort by rushing into the arms of the first recruiting 
sergeant they might chance to meet ! 

There is another fear, shared, I believe, by so shrewd a judge of 
men as the chairman of the Royal Commission on which I had 
the honour to serve. It is assumed that, unless legislative interference 
takes place, the whole of the good pasture land in the Highlands 
may be soon converted into forest. No one would contemplate such 
a prospect with more alarm and reprobation than I should myself. 
But the alarm is unfounded. The limits to which deer foresting 
may be expected to be confined are probably very nearly reached. 
The whole question of what land will and what will not be cleared 
must be determined by the same economical rules as apply to other 
industries—viz. whether it pays. Now, if a high-lying farm in Ross- 
shire was let formerly at a rent of, say, 2s. 6d. per sheep, it is clear 
that when the price of wool falls to the extent of 2s., and the cost of 
wintering and other expenses takes off the odd 6d., you have the whole 
rent gone, and economic laws suggest that the land shall then be let to 
the only person who will take it—a sporting tenant. But if the rent of 
asheep farm in one of the Border counties, say Selkirkshire, is not 
2s. 6d., but perhaps 8s. 6d., then the fall in the price of wool affects 
the tenant of that farm in a very different proportion. He, like the 
Ross-shire farmer, obtains 2s., or perhaps 2s. 6d., less for his wool, 
but that still leaves the owner 6s. as rent under the altered con- 
ditions. Of course it is understood that the figures here suggested 
are arbitrary, and would vary according to the breed of sheep and 
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quality of wool, but the point which I desire to press is that there isa 
margin for rents, after allowing for depreciation of sheep farming, in 
the one case, and mone in the other. No landowner in the Highlands 
would now .clear an acre of ground if it could be avoided, or if he 
could devote it profitably to any other purpose. The risks are too 
great. Besides those arising from possible legislation, of which 
there was a goodly sample this last session of Parliament, there are 
others of a technical character, into which I need not here enter. 
Even in the case of Sutherland I do not believe it would pay to 
create more deer forests, because the land there will produce the very 
best class of Cheviot sheep. The same may, in a modified sense, be 
said of Skye. In the outer Hebrides no one would dream of clearing 
more land for deer. The hills south of Harris are not as a rule high; 
the proportion of low grazings and arable land is much greater than 
on the mainland, and is therefore more suitable for cattle rearing. 
The only remaining tracts of country which are likely to be cleared 
are some of the rocky hills on the mainland of Ross and Inverness, 
where Cheviot sheep cannot be profitably kept, where there is not 
sufficient low land for wintering more than a limited number of cattle; 
where the death rate among sheep is so heavy that I hesitate to give 
any figures, lest I should not be believed ; where, from the propinquity 
to other forests, a stock of deer might soon be got up; and, lastly, 
where, at the conclusion of the present leases, no tenant other than a 
sporting one may be expected to offer any rent, however small. If 
this be true, all fear of any excessive extension of deer forests may be 
dismissed as in the highest degree improbable. 

From the foregoing as well as from the facts established in the 
two public inquiries previously referred to, it would appear to be 
conclusively proved that the existence of deer forests imposes, with a 
single exception, neither hardship nor inconvenience on any of the 
inhabitants of the districts in which they are situated, but, on the 
contrary, that the varied requirements belonging to the ownership or 
occupancy of a large sporting estate necessitate an expenditure of 
money among all classes which will not bear comparison with what 
would occur if the land were devoted to any other industry. 

There remains, however, one interest which occasionally makes itself 
heard, not so much complaining of the system as urging the advantages 
to be gained if, from any cause, deer forests ceased to exist. Allusion 
has been already made to the practice of wintering young sheep in 
the lowland parts of Ross-shire and other neighbouring counties. Some 
of those who thus make a profit out of the Highland sheep farmer 
have been known, though, I am happy to add, very rarely, to advocate 
the abolition of deer forests, with the avowed object-of increasing 
competition for their turnips and grazings by adding to the number 
of sheep requiring low-ground wintering, and so forcing up the price 
for their own advantage, but to the manifest loss of the unfortunate 
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Highland farmer. A truly selfish policy, and one which must earn 
the reprobation of all fair-minded men. Probably some of these 
gentlemen would repudiate with lofty indignation the idea of taxing 
American corn or New Zealand mutton with a view of giving a 
stimulus to home agriculture. They would affect the self-sacrificing 
tone of a martyr to the stern principles of a strict political economy, and 
refuse to entertain the idea of taxing others for their own advantage. 
And yet they have no hesitation in suggesting that an industry 
pursued, not among farmers in the United States, or even among 
their fellow-subjects in the colonies, but here at home, by their own 
countrymen, should be destroyed, and for this sole reason, that an 
artificial value may be thereby given to their special produce. 
Fortunately, I shall be able to show that such people are as ignorant 
asthey are selfish. I affirm without hesitation that precisely the opposite 
result may be expected. In my judgment, it is an absolute certainty that 
if deer forests were gradually abolished, the practice of wintering sheep 
away from home would contemporaneously cease. In old days, when the 
hills were occupied by a hardy black-faced stock, low-country wintering 
was unknown. ‘The system was introduced when the south country 
graziers arrived on the scene with their more.delicate breed of Cheviot 
sheep. Then came high prices and high rents. Wool and mutton 
were so valuable that sheep farming became an important and pro- 
table business, and was conducted on totally different principles 
from what had hitherto prevailed. Instead of keeping a moderate 
sheep stock of a hardy breed on a given hill where young as well as 
old might obtain sufficient pasturage both in winter and summer, the 
farmer now crammed on double the stock in summer, and eased the 
ground by taking turnip or grass winterings for his young sheep. 
But in those days turnips were cheap, rough low-country grazings 
cheaper still. The Cheviot sheep (not literally imported, but crossed 
from black-faced ewes) retained for many years the native hardihood 
of their mothers. Cheviot wool was a fair price, being nearly double 
that of black-faced, and many old people persistently assert that the 
climate was then better. So the south country farmer for a period 
throve and prospered. Now all that is reversed. Cheviot sheep are 
finer, more delicate, and therefore less able to stand the climate. The 
breed is thus fast disappearing, except perhaps in Sutherland and 
parts of Skye. The price of wool and mutton barely justifies the 
extra cost of taking. winterings in the low country, and farmers are 
already beginning to ask themselves whether the time has not come 
to return to the old practice of keeping a light stock and wintering 
the whole of them at home. What is probable, even as matters now 
stand, would become a certainty if forests were made available as 
summer runs for sheep. In a former part of this article it was sug- 
gested that seven-eighths of the actual deer forests would be useless 
for any other purpose. I arrived at the conclusion on the assumption 
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that one-fourth of all the ground now under deer might be made 
available, from contiguity to existing sheep farms, and for other 
reasons, aS summer runs, taken at a comparatively low rent by the 
neighbouring farmer to ease his own land and enable him to dispense 
with hired winterings. This out-run would certainly be not more 
than half stocked, and thus one-eighth of the actual deer forests 
might be at least profitably utilised, though not contributing much 
to the wealth of the country. But the new process would destroy 
the value of turnip and grass winterings in the northern counties. 
Let not the owners of these winterings deceive themselves. The fate 
of this source of their profit is certain if the Highland farmer can find 
means to lighten his ground in summer by obtaining an out-run such 
as I have indicated. Sheep have been wintered at home before, and 
this mode of treatment may be again adopted, while it would un- 
doubtedly be greatly facilitated if large summer out-runs at nominal 
rents were suddenly made available. 

It may here be not out of place to refer to the probable methods 
which the opponents of deer forests are likely to employ in order 
to destroy them. As usual in such cases, the assault may be either 
direct or indirect. The simplest operation would of course be to 
withdraw from deer the protection afforded under certain Game Acts; 
that more likely to be adopted is a series of indirect blows, each 
delivered with the assurance that no harm is meant and that the effect 
of each particular proposal cannot seriously injure the owners of deer 
forests. Among the latter expedients for worrying them to death 
may be counted the Bill entitled ‘Access to Mountains,’ brought 
forward ostensibly on behalf of botanists, but in reality with a very 
different object—proposals for special taxation made by those who 
have apparently never heard the fable of the goose that laid the 
golden eggs—and the Ground Game Amendment Bill, under which 
deer are to be placed on the same footing as rabbits and made in- 
alienably the property of the person on whose land they may happen 
to be found. The intentions of the authors of this proposal are 
especially obvious. There is no comparison between the respective 
cases of rabbits and deer. The former are bred on the land rented by 
the tenant, they feed entirely on his crops ; the latter are bred and feed 
elsewhere, and, except on rare occasions, only wander down to the low 
ground to seek shelter and food during a snow storm. Rabbits are 
worth two shillings a couple, deer two or three pounds apiece. 
While it is quite right and proper that protection should be afforded 
to tenants, and especially to small tenants, against depredations to 
their growing crops, the application of the Ground Game Act to 
deer is a crude way of dealing with a difficult question, and, so far as 
it is not.a mere bid for popularity, is manifestly designed for, as it 
must eventually lead to, the total extirpation of red deer. 

It only remains for me to summarise the arguments contained in 
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the foregoing, and submit them to the judgment of the readers of this 
Review. 

1. The theory of depopulation, arising from the creation of deer 
forests, has been absolutely disproved by the unanimous Reports of 
the Select Committee of 1872 and the Royal Commission of 1883. 
Evidence is overwhelming, and uncontradicted, to the effect that deer 
were a substitute for sheep and not for men and women, and that no 
responsibility attaches to the system of forests for the clearances in 
the Highlands. 

2. A similar disproval has been given to the theory of loss to the 
meat-consuming population of these islands by the displacement of 
sheep. ‘The figures on which this branch of the Report of the Crof- 
ters Commission is based prove conclusively that the meat supply of 
the United Kingdom is not in the slightest degree affected by 
existing forests, while the following sentence of the Report cannot 
fail to carry conviction as a bare statement of facts: ‘The soil of a 
whole region here might be laid waste, and the deficit would be 
promptly covered by the despatch of grain from Manitoba and of 
meat from Texas or Australia.’ This theory, therefore, which forms 
a text for the loose attacks of nine out of, ten ill-informed platform 
speakers, ought really to be laid aside and abandoned if evidence un- 
challenged and absolute is henceforth, on any subject, to be a guide 
to the attainment of truth. 

3. It has been established, though this may hereafter be done 
with greater exactitude and detail, that hundreds of thousands of 
pounds have been spent, chiefly among the inhabitants of the districts, 
in the equipment of the adjuncts to a deer forest, and that, with the 
exception of plantations, the produce of this expenditure would be 
lost if the land were to be devoted to other purposes. 

4. I have shown that, under the present conditions of sheep farm- 
ing, only a small proportion of existing forests could be let for any 
rent, however small, and that the poor, road, and school rates would 
have to be drawn from diminished sheep rents and from crofting rents 
almost exclusively. 

5. It is asserted as a_ self-evident proposition that if ex- 
perienced capitalists cannot profitably occupy these grazings no 
community of crofters could do so, and that the latter would, in the 
event of the abolition of deer forests, be doubly prejudiced by the 
destruction of a source of employment and by the imposition of 
heavier taxation without the compensating advantage of an addition 
to their too restricted holdings. 

Lastly: I have endeavoured to show, and can vouch for the fact 
by my own experience, that if low-lying grazing land be kept tolerably 
clear during summer, and a hardy stock maintained, there is no 
reason why young sheep need be sent to the Lowlands for winter, 
and that the abolition of deer forests would thus deprive the owners 
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of grass and turnip winterings of a source of profit which has been 
most precious to many small farmers in Inverness, Ross, and Moray- 
shire during recent bad years. 

If the several contentions here put forward cannot be controverted, 
it would appear to be placed beyond doubt that the practice of letting 
grazings for sporting purposes is not only justifiable but commend- 
able, and that attacks, direct or indirect, upon the system would, if 
successful, bring nothing short of disaster on the inhabitants of the 
Highlands. Indeed, if this were to happen it may be confidently 
asserted that the material prosperity of the northern districts of 
Scotland would be greatly injured, if not altogether destroyed ; that 
the burdens of local taxation would be largely increased ; and that, 
contrary to the prevailing belief, the destruction of deer forests 
might result in. a further depopulation, and a more widely spread 
impoverishment, of still larger areas. 
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ARISTOCRACY IN AMERICA. 


THE recent controversy between the House of Lords and the House of 
Commons has invaded the Capitol at Washington, and is echoed back 
to England in some jealous threatenings made by the American 
House of Representatives against the Senate. The inflammation of 
Parliament has extended by sympathy to Congress, and the contest 
between the ‘Two Houses,’ which is almost at an end in England, is 
just beginning in the United States. It is a continuation of the 
same old English quarrel, an outburst of the same old spirit, the in- 
eradicable jealousy of aristocracy, prerogative, and caste. 

The forms and manners of the social aristocracy in the old country 
are closely imitated in the new, even to the cockades on the hats of 
liveried servants. Social aristocracy is a little more nervous and 
sensitive in America than in England, because it lacks the quality of 
ancient possession and hereditary right. American aristocracy, being 
necessarily of the upstart, mushroom kind, and theoretically illegal, 
is never quite at ease; it has not that graceful, easy confidence 
that centuries of practice gives. It is always afraid that it is not 
doing things just exactly as they are done in England. An awkward 
boor of low rank might tread on the toes of the Duke of Somerset 
without insulting him, because the aristocracy of the Duke is of such 
ancient lineage, and so thoroughly established, that he can decline to 
be insulted by people of small heraldy; while Mr. Plutus, of New 
York, although a richer man than the Duke of Somerset, would be 
compelled to resent the treading on his toes, because his grandfather 
was a pedlar. 

It is commonly believed by many Americans that, because they 
have no titled nobility, nor any hereditary privileged orders, that 
therefore they have no aristocracy; this is a mistake. Aristocracy is 
not only legal in the United States, but it has been deliberately 
established in the Constitution. A social aristocracy will develop 
itself in any country where wealth is unequally distributed. It 
springs out of the freedom that belongs to us all to form ourselves 
into exclusive sets if we choose to do so. Perhaps no great crimes 
can be charged against it. In excess it may produce vanity, false 
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pretension, and show ; but it does not work oppression until it ob- 
tains a political foundation on which to rest. Such a foundation is 
provided for it in the Constitution of the United States. The kingly 
powers of the President, the equal representation of unequal States in 
the American Senate, the small number of senators, the select persons 
who appoint them, the mode. of their election, their long tenure of 
office, and the greatness of their prerogatives, make a broad and 
strong foundation for an American aristocracy. 

The word aristocracy is used here, not in its technical or dictionary 
meaning, but according to the sense in which it .is generally under- 
stood by the people of the"United States—not as the old Greeks used 
it, to express the class composed of the best people ; not as the Euro- 
pean nations use it, to express the titled classes ; but as the Americans 
use it, to describe a class of pretenders who would be titled people if 
they could, and a class who assume superior importance on account 
of money. So the word democracy is not used here in its partisan 
meaning, but to express, first, the great body of the American people, 
and, secondly, their form of government. It is not easy to treat this 
subject intelligently without comparing the Constitution of the United 
States with the Constitution of England, because, as one is founded 
on the other, we can study its operations better by contrasting them 
with the parallel history of its prototype and model. 

It is worthy the deep thought of the student of history that, 
during the ninety-five years of the American Constitution, the English 
Constitution on which it is founded has been radically changed, until 
now the Government of Great Britian, while preserving its mon- 
archical and aristocratic form, has become in practice a representative 
democracy, while the Governnment of the United States, preserving 
all this time its republican form, has become in practice what might 
be called a constitutional monarchy. The reasons for this apparent 
anomaly are not hard to find. 

The men who framed the American Constitution were lawyers. 
They knew nothing practically of any law except the English law; 
they had no practical knowledge of the workings of any constitution 
except the English Constitution, and they were afraid to trust them- 
selves too far away from the ancient landmarks with which they were 
familiar. They therefore proposed for the new nation in the 
western world the English trinity of government—king, lords, and 
commons. They made the king elective for four ‘years, not by the 
people at large, but by a select body of citizens called Electors; they 
made the House of Lords elective for six years, also by a select body 
called the State Legislatures; the House of Commons they adopted 
nearly in the shape they found it in the English Constitution. The 
king they called the President; the House of Lords they called the 
Senate; the House of Commons they called the House of Represen- 
tatives. In this way they transplanted to the fertile political soil of 
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the new Continent a part of the feudal system of Europe, curiously 
enough, just at the very time when that system was about to be 
’ overthrown by a violent revolution in France, and by a_ peaceful 
revolution in England. 

A few years before the Constitutional Convention met at Phila- 
delphia, Blackstone gave to the world his Commentaries on the Laws 
of England. A careful reading of the Constitution and the Com- 
mentaries will show that the Constitution is greatly indebted to 
Blackstone both for its form and substance. It will also be seen 
that the eloquent praises of the Constitution which are continually 
on the lips of American orators and statesmen, praises of its admir- 
able system of checks and balances, its equal distribution of powers, 
its blending of diverse and conflicting interests into one harmonious 
whole, and all the rest of it, are borrowed from Blackstone’s eulogies 
on the Constitution of England. Following their pattern closely, 
the framers of the Constitution gave to the three branches of the new 
government, as nearly as circumstances would permit, the powers 
and prerogatives of the corresponding. branches in the English 
Government. ‘They made the President, like the king, the fountain 
of honour, whence flowed the offices and dignities of the Government ; 
they made him, like the king, the fountain of justice, and gave him 
the appointment of all the judges; they made him, like the king, 
the fountain of mercy, and clothed him with the power to pardon; they 
made him, like the king, commander-in-chief of the army and the navy ; 
and they gave him the royal veto when, in practice, that power had 
utterly ceased in England. When the framers of the Constitution in- 
vested the President with the power to veto Acts of Congress, no King 
of England had exercised it against Parliament for ninety-seven 
years; it has never been exercised in England since, and under the 
reformed Constitution of Britain it can never be exercised again. 

Not satisfied with depriving the king of the veto power, the 
Commons of England did not stop until they had deprived him of all 
political power whatsoever, until now the Queen ‘ reigns, but does not 
govern.’ The government is carried on in her name, and her signa- 
ture is necessary to give validity to Acts of Parliament, but her 
political action is directed by the advice of ministers who are re- 
sponsible to the House of Commons. The impression of the Great 
Seal is necessary to give validity to certain documents, but the Great 
Seal itself is only a piece of brass. Its acts are mechanical, and so 
are the governmental acts of the Queen. 

The king being shorn of political power, the House of Lords was 
at last brought into subjection to the House of Commons. The 
struggle between the two Houses for supremacy had lasted for cen- 
turies, but it ended in 1832 by the unconditional surrender of the 
House of Lords. For fifty years it has been little more than a 
debating society, a revising committee for the House of Commons. 
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In theory it has the same legislative prerogatives that it ever had; 
but as an independent branch of the legislature its authority is at an 
end. It can obstruct the measures of the House of Commons for a 
month or two, or perhaps for a session, but recent experience demon- 
strates that, if the House of Commons insists upon its will, the House 
of Lords must yield. 

Sir Erskine May, in his Constitutional History of England, ex- 
presses the belief that if the House of Lords had stood firmly by its 
prerogatives in 1832, and had compelled Lord Grey to carry out his 
threat of creating peers enough to carry the Reform Bill, although 
beaten on that measure, it would still have preserved its power and 
independence, but Earl Russell was of a different opinion. He says 
in his Recollections that, no matter what the House of Lords might 
have done, it could not have averted its fate. The Commons had 
become supreme, the paramount authority in Parliament. A contest 
which had continued with varying fortune for about 600 years has 
ended in the victory of the English democracy over the aristocracy 
and the king. Great Britain is practically a republic with a 
machinery of government instantly responsive and obedient to the 
will of the voters expressed at the polls. 

In striking contrast to the past ninety-five years of the history 
of the English monarchy, is the ninety-five years’ history of the 
American republic. During that time, the United States has, by 
the vast increase of its territory, its population, and its wealth, 
multiplied the influence of the Senate, relatively decreased that of 
the House of Representatives, and by investing the President with 
the character of a party leader, armed with the veto, has made him 
a real political power equal to two-thirds of both Houses of Congress. 
Thus, while preserving the republican form, it has reached in practice 
very nearly the shape and character of the English monarchy of old 
time. Since the English people cut off the head of King Charles, 
and dethroned his son, they have not had a king who possessed or 
exercised one half the royal prerogatives and powers that are enjoyed 
by the President of the United States to-day. 

Next to monarchy, the most offensive political institution to 
Americans is hereditary aristocracy. But, if they have an aristocracy, 
it is of little consequence with what adjectives they qualify it. It 
may be ill-mannered and offensive, but it is only injurious to the 
people in proportion to its political power, and its distance from 
popular control. An elective aristocracy may be as expensive and 
mischievous as any other. A senator in the American Congress has 
twenty times more political power than a peer of England. The 
House of Lords cannot obstruct measures of legislation for more than 
a single session, the American Senate may stand for years an im- 
movable obstacle in the way of popular advancement and reform. 

A social democracy cannot flourish in any country that recognises 
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and maintains a political aristocracy. The American Senate is the 
most important political aristocracy that has existed in the modern 
world. A Roman senator never possessed as much political authority 
and social influence as an American Senator has to-day. Although 
Rome was as large in territory as the United States, and had a larger 
population subject to her dominion, she never had under her control 
so much wealth for power to act upon. Other aristocracies have 
existed with larger personal privileges than the American senators 
have, but none with so much legislative power. An American senator 
may by a single vote give away a million acres of land. He may by 
another vote bestow a franchise worth a million dollars, a franchise 
too that the Supreme Court will decide no other Congress may re- 
claim or take away. Think of the vast interests of the United States 
under the legislative control of seventy-six men, not one of them 
elected by the people. Imagine the partnership of Illinois in the 
National Government represented in one branch of the legislature 
by only two men, responsible to nobody. Let it be borne in mind 
that the members of the United States Senate will in personal wealth 
average the ownership of more than a million dollars each, and it 
becomes at once apparent that such an important aristocracy was 
never known before. 

The main source of American aristocracy is in the Senate, and 
there it gets its chief support. The tree of aristocracy has its roots 
in the Senate ; and the great trunk of it, and the branches of it, grow 
and flourish from unlimited taxation. Social reformers tire them- 
selves out, lopping off a leaf here and a twig there, but never until 
they cut the roots of it will the tree wither and die. They must 
abolish the Senate, or make it democratic, before any important 
political reforms will be achieved in America. If the Senate cannot 
be abolished, it can be reformed. It can be made elective by the 
people ; its term of office can be reduced to two years, and it can be 
made to represent the States in proportion to their population. If 
it is protected by the Constitution from any changes not made by its 
own consent, then, in that case, the House of Representatives will be 
compelled to assert its power, and, by virtue of its pre-eminent right 
to control the revenues of the nation, establish the supremacy of the 
people. Then will the Americans have a government not only 
democratic in form, but in substance also. 

All the branches of the American Government, except one, are 
jealously guarded by the Constitution against the democratic element. 
Not only the prerogatives of those branches but also the manner of 
their appointment show this. The framers of the Constitution were 
careful to protect the great office of President from the profane touch 
of the people. They provided that the President should be elected 
by an intermediate aristocracy consisting of a few men from each 
State, chosen in such manner as the States might themselves provide. 
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This exclusion of the democracy from any direct agency in the choice 
of the President has been evaded by an ingenious device known as a 
nominating convention. This, however, is but a precarious substi- 
tute, and the democracy is not quite satisfied with it. From time to 
time it makes an angry demand that the Presidency shall be its 
property, and awarded by its ballot without the intervention of any 
middlemen whatever. : 

The judicial branch of the American Government was made 
exclusively aristocratic beyond any taint of popular control. The 
English plan of appointing judges was adopted by the fathers, and 
embalmed in the Constitution, without any change or amendment. 
The judges must be appointed by the President, and their term runs 
during good behaviour as in England. The theory is that the people 
are not wise enough nor virtuous enough to be entrusted with the 
selection of the judges, and therefore they must be appointed by the 
President. He is, ex officio, both wise and virtuous too. In this 
way the judges are supposed to be raised above party influences and 
the clamour of the mob. The life tenure is attached to the judicial 
office that the judges may be independent of executive interference 
and dictation. The result has been to create a caste, sitting in black 
cassocks at Washington ; luxurious men, deciding by the precedents, 
except on political questions, and then always according to party 
lines. The Supreme Court of the United States has itself decided 
that the American judiciary is not a subordinate but a co-ordinate 
branch of the Government. . 

The ‘omnipotence of Parliament’ is a phrase never heard in 
America. ‘The tremendous quality of omnipotence has been appro- 
priated by the Supreme Court, and by force of this extravagant 
claim of right it scrutinises Acts. of Congress, construes them, amends 
them, and repeals them. How long would the people of England per- 
mit nine judges to pass sentence upon Acts of Parliament, and declare 
them null? Not an hour; and yet this is the constant practice of 
the American Supreme Court. The people patiently endure it under 
the belief that such is the prerogative of the Court. Very frequently, 
trade, commerce, manufactures, and all kinds of business, are kept in 
a nervous and excited condition for months, and even years, waiting 
for the decision of the Supreme Court as to the validity of some 
important Act of Congress. In the reign of President Grant, the 
Supreme Court, by a majority of one vote only, declared the Legal 
Tender Act unconstitutional and void. The Legal Tender Act had 
been in operation for many years, and all the business of the country 
had adapted itself to the conditions of paper money. The decision 
therefore affected every living contract in the country, and in order 
to avert the consequences of it two new members were appointed to 
the Supreme Court by President Grant, with the understanding that 
they would make a majority of one the other way, and reverse the 
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decision. The Court being thus ‘reconstructed,’ the Attorney-General 
moved for a re-hearing of the Legal Tender case. The re-hearing 
was granted, and the former decision was reversed. At the former 
trial the Court consisted of seven judges, and they held the Act to be 
unconstitutional by four to three. At the re-hearing the Court con- 
sisted of nine judges, and they decided by five to four that the Act 
was valid. ‘The Legal Tender Act was part of the financial policy 
devised and carried out by Mr. Chase when he was Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. He had been transferred from that office to the position 
of Chief Justice of the United States, and in his capacity of Chief 
Justice he actually decided that his own acts and policy as Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, although solemnly made into laws by Act of 
Congress, were unconstitutional and void. 

The Toryism of the American Supreme Court-would comfort the 
soul of Lord Eldon. Its conservative jealousy of political changes, 
and its denial of the power of Congress to interfere with ‘ vested 
rights,’ have drawn praises from Lord Salisbury, as, indeed, they 
naturally would, for his lordship knows very well that such a body 
sitting in Westminster Hall would paralyse Mr. Gladstone and the 
Liberal party. It would make waste paper 6f Land Acts and Acts of 
Disestablishment. ~ It would declare the Irish Church Bill unconsti- 
tutional for encroaching upon ‘ vested rights,’ and the Irish Land Act 
void for impairing the obligation of contracts. It once decided that 
neither Congress nor the Territorial Legislatures had any power to 
abolish slavery in the territories of the United States. It parodied 
the dictum of Lord Mansfield that no slave can breathe the air of 
England, by almost deciding that no free man could breathe the air 
of the United States. 

The American Legislature is well protected by the Constitution 
against the people. ‘The Senate is made the aristocratic branch of 
Congress by a term of office three times as long as that of the House 
of Representatives, and the Senators are chosen by an intermediate 
body that stands between them and the citizens. In addition to 
their legislative authority, they have the sole power to try impeach- 
ments, they have the treaty-making power, and they possess a veto on 
all the appointments of the President. There were men in the Con- 
vention that framed the Constitution who thought that the Senators 
in Congress ought to be a wealthy aristocracy holding their offices 
for life. Mr. Gouverneur Morris, a delegate from New York, said, 
‘He wished to make the Senate a permanent body.’ He said, ‘It 
must have great personal property; it must have the aristocratic 
spirit; and therefore its tenure of office should be for life.’ 

The House of Representatives is the only branch of the American 
Government conceded to the democracy by the Constitution. Among 
all the national officers only representatives in Congress are elected 
by the people. Even the independence of the House of Representa- 
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tives itself has been surrendered to the President and the Senate in 
return for official patronage. The power toappoint and remove all the 
Federal officers in his district is the chief reliance of the representative 
for a renomination, and as he must obtain that power from the 
President; he cannot be independent of executive influence and 
ambition. Only those members of the House of Representatives who 
are opposed to the President in politics can possibly be independent, 
so long as party machinery in America remains as it is now. Only 
twice in the past thirty years has the House of Representatives even 
threatened to exercise its prerogative of stopping the supplies, and in 
both cases the President was of the opposite political party to the 
majority in that House. 

Is there any power short of a violent revolution by which the 
people of the United States can arrest the prerogative of the Presi- 
dent, curb the encroachments of the Senate, and give to the House of 
Representatives a controlling influence in the Government like that 
possessed by the English democracy in the House of Commons? 
The Senate is firmly intrenched in the citadel of the Constitution ; 
it cantiot be swamped, like the House of Lords, by the creation of 
new senators, nor can the Constitution be amended except three- 
fourths of the Senate agree thereto. As a small minority of the 
people choose a large majority of the Senate, it is vain to expect that 
three-fourths of that body will voluntarily consent to diminish their 
own privileges and power. One course remains within the Constitu- 
tion, and that is the witholding the supplies. Anticipating the 
same necessity, the founders of the American Government borrowed 
the English principle, and embodied it in the Constitution in the 
following words, ‘All bills for raising revenue shall originate in the 
House of Representatives, but the Senate may propose or concur with 
amendments as on other bills.’ 

It is worthy of special note that this invincible weapon of the 
House of Commons was transplanted and set in the Constitution of 
the United States, not by accident, nor even by common consent, but 
by compromise. The Tory element in the Convention opposed it, 
but the Liberal element, anticipating the usurpations of the Senate, 
resisted the creation of an Upper House with aristocratic prerogatives, 
nor would that element agree to a Senate unless accompanied by the 
English antidote, the surrender to the House of Representatives of 
the exclusive power to impose taxes, and the right to stop the supplies. 
By virtue of that compromise the creation of an aristocratic Chamber 
was agreed to. 

There, quietly slumbering in the Constitution, and occupying but 
three lines of it, lies the power that will some day revolutionise the 
American Government without bloodshed, that will blunt the edge of 
the President’s prerogative, that will make the House of Represen- 
tatives the chief power in the government, and reduce the Senate to 
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a secondary and inferior position. What has been done in England 
will be done in America; the conditions are the same, the people are 
alike, with a common lineage and a common history, the motive 
powers are the same, and the results will be the same. The real con- 
flict between the antagonistic forces of the American Government is 
hardly yet begun. It will burst into a storm when the President and 
the Senate, banded together in defence of prerogative, shall resist a 
resolute House of Representatives fresh from the people, and bearing 
from the people a message of reform. In that contest the stopping 
of the supplies will be the conquering weapon, and prerogative must 
yield, as it had to yield in England. 


MatTTHew M. TRUMBULL. 
Chicago. 
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VIOLINS. 


‘THE violin deserves the royal rank into which it has been raised as 
the king of instruments, because of all musical instruments it is in 
the least degree only an instrument. All other instruments, in com- 
parison, may be said to remain apart from the performer. They 
consist of a dead machinery of keys and strings, or of keys and pipes, 
which he has to galvanise into a semblance of life. It is no mere 
figure of speech to say that the violin becomes part of the player. 
He finds himself endowed with a new voice of enormous compass and 
power, which may be as completely under his control as his own 
proper voice, in the intonation of the notes, in the mode of passing 
from note to note, and in a delicate response to the most subtle 
shades of musical feeling. It is not a matter of surprise, therefore, 
that with the present revival of the art and science of music in this 
country, the most musical of all musical instruments, the violin, 
should have come into special favour. 

Parenthetically let it be said that no more powerful antidote 
against the wearing effects of the excessive and anxious activity of 
our age is to be found, than in what may be called the stimulating 
rest which music affords. Music is pre-eminently the tonic for the 
mind. 

. .- Music . . high heritage 
For the poor late-begotten human brood, 
Born to life’s weary brevity, and perilous good. 


Violins differ from each other in as many ways, and as greatly, as 
the peoples on the face of the earth. Dear violins, which have been 
manufactured wholesale, may be bought for a few shillings, but the 
cheapest violins are those into which has been infused the individuality 
of some great maker ; these may cost from a hundred to a thousand 
pounds. A fine violin by Stradivari or by Guarneri is cheap at five 
hundred pounds, for it isa thing of beauty and a joy for ever to its 
possessor, and when it is sold will fetch the price paid for it, together 
with interest thereon for the time it has been in the owner’s hands. 

There are many musical voices in the world. If the same note 
be sounded in succession upon a pianoforte, an organ, a clarionet, a 
flute, and a violin, the quality of the sound will be different, for each 
instrument possesses a distinctive quality of voice. 
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Musical sounds are the result upon the ear of periodic waves of 
the air, and a musical instrument is a machine by which we can set 
the air into regular waves of the precise kind which are needed to 
produce the notes which we desire to excite in the ears of the listeners. 
How does it come about that when the same note is sounded on 
different instruments, though the pitch of the note is the same in all 
cases, the character or quality of the sound is very different? The 
answer to this question will bring into distinctness some of the point; 
upon which depends the peculiarity of the violin among musical 
instruments, and also some of the reasons why the violin, regarded as 
an air-vibrator, is an instrument of great delicacy, and consequently 
the differences are so very great between violins, which, to an eye 
that has not been highly trained, look alike. 

The explanation which has to be given shows us that we have to 
do with one of the many cases in which our states of consciousness do 
not correspond to the external stimuli acting upon our organs of 
sense. The whiteness of piece of paper is, in our experience, a 
single and primary sensation, but the spectroscope teaches us that 
this apparently single sensation results from the unconscious fusion 
together of many different impressions which take place simultaneously 
upon the retina of the eye. Red, orange, yellow, green, blue, indigo, 
and violet, are the names of perfectly distinct sensations if they 
affect us in succession, but if they are present together in suitable pro- 
portions, then the compound effect is totally unlike any one of its 
constituents, and there arises a new and apparently primary sensation, 
that of whiteness. In an analogous way, nearly all musical tones, 
whether of the human voice or of any instrument, consist of large 
groups of sounds simultaneously present in the ear. We know how 
different is the effect of a distant orchestra, according to the relative 
number and force of the different kinds of instruments which compose it. 
In a somewhat analogous way, the quality of musical sound depends 
upon the relative nunber and force of the constituent notes within 
it. The pitch of a note sounded upon different instruments may 
be the same; but, quite apart from less or greater loudness, there 
is a peculiarity of sound which so clearly distinguishes each instru- 
ment, that under ordinary circumstances we never mistake one for 
another. This difference of quality of the sounds depends chiefly 
upon the composition of the group of constituent notes which by 
their united effects produce each sound. 

There is, indeed, one other circumstance which, in a minor and 
quite subservient way, assists in giving to musical instruments their 
distinctive qualities of sound. There is always present, more or less 
strongly, what may be called the noise of the machinery. In the case 
of the piano, there are, the irregular air-motions from the striking 
down of the keys, and the friction of the parts of the ‘action.’ In 
the violin, there is the noise of the rubbing of the bow upon the 
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strings, which under unfavourable circumstances may amount to 
scraping. In the flute and some organ pipes there is heard the noise 
of a rushing of air. In our experience these machinery-noises have 
become so inseparably associated by habit with the different instru- 
ments, that, though we may not consciously notice them, they go some 
way to help to give us the individuality of sound which distinguishes 
each instrument. Noises are more rapidly enfeebled by distance, as 
a rule, than are true musical sounds; for this reason it is not always 
easy to distinguish distant sources of sound. Under these circum- 
stances, a horn may be mistaken for a voice singing, or a violoncello 
fora harmonium. We have a familiar example in the case of listen- 
ing toa distant speaker ; we find the consonants which are charac- 
terised by noises are much more difficult to catch than the more 
musical vowels. 

Quite apart from these associated noises of the machinery, which 
we may now dismiss from further consideration, there are the true 
tone-qualities which are radically connected with the way in which 
the musical machine sets the air into wave-motion. When a chord of 
several notes is struck, an untrained ear receives a simple sensation, 
but the musician easily distinguishes the separate notes of the chord. 
In the case of the more recondite groups of constituent notes 
which determine the quality of a sound, a trained ear can distinguish 
only under exceptional circumstances some of the more prominent 
separate sounds. The great variety in the qualities of musical sounds, 
which forms no small part of the pleasure we receive from music, is 
possible to us only through the enormous range of pitch to which 
the ear is sensitive. The eye can receive an octave only of light- 
waves, a small oasis in the great range of waves from a luminous 
body like the sun, all others being to us a region of darkness. The 
range of the ear is eleven times as great. The characteristic feature 
of the sound-groups we have under consideration is the great range in 
pitch of the several notes which compose them. The lowest note of 
all is the one which determines the pitch of the group, or the musical 
sound, and the great ladder of notes rising above it, the upper partials 
as they are technically called, are not separately heard by us, but 
affect us only in the way of enriching the fundamental tone, and 
giving to it, according to the predominance in force of the higher 
or lower of these notes, the quality of softness, or of brilliancy, so 
that the sound becomes dull or piercing, poor, or rich and full. 
Indeed, the ear is not satisfied unless there is a full orchestra concealed 
within the apparently single sound; the invisible choir must be a 
large one to give toa note a rich and full musical sound. When 
these spectral choristers are absent, as in the case of a wide stopped 
organ pipe, the sound is dull; they troop in to give the rich 
brilliancy of the tones of a violin, or of a soprano singer. 

The amplitude or the bigness in height of the air-waves, deter- 
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mines the force they exert upon the ear, which we translate into 
loudness. The number of air-waves in a second of time gives us the 
pitch of the note. There is obviously a third condition which may 
greatly vary, namely the form of the wave. It is the peculiar 
form of the air-waves, in which may be compounded more or fewer 
of the smaller waves corresponding to these ‘ upper partials,’ which 
is the cause of the quality of the sound. 

Let us now leave all other musical sounds, and proceed to discuss 
the bearing of these general considerations upon the tone of the 
violin, which is that of a catgut string strongly reinforced. 

The quality of sound emitted by a vibrating string depends not 
only upon the weight, rigidity, and elasticity of the string, but 
greatly upon the way in which it is thrown into vibration. A string 
may be excited by striking or by plucking, as in the case of the 
piano, or of the harp, guitar, and zither. In these cases the quality 
of the tone will be influenced by the nature of the stroke, and by the 
place on the string where the blow is given. A string may also 
be set in vibration by bowing, to which case we must restrict ourselves. 

One word as to the material of the strings of the violin, for this 
has a considerable influence on the tone of -the instrument. As com- 
paréd with wires, catgut is much lighter relatively to its degree of 
compactness, and possesses also an inferior degree of elasticity. It 
is owing to these qualities that the violin possesses a rich and _ bril- 
liant tone, free from all metallic hardness and tinkling. ‘The light 
catgut strings set up very high upper partials, which supply the 
brilliancy to the tone, while at the same time the small elasticity of 
the gut causes these high constituents of the tone to be quickly 
damped, thus keeping the brilliancy free from a metallic character. 
It is hardly needful to say that the use of a silk string or of a wire for 
the first string introduces a different quality of tone, and is barbarous 
in the extreme. 

When a string is set into motion, it vibrates not only as a whole, 
but also in each of its fractional parts. ‘The vibrations of the whole 
string gives the prime or fundamental tone, which determines for us 
the pitch of the sound. - The other fractional parts of the string 
supply the upper partials which affect the quality of the sound; half 
the string gives the octave higher, the three thirds of the string the 
fifths above this higher octave, and so on. We must not think of a 
number of separate. smaller waves of air produced by these segments 
of the string which accompany the longer waves due to the whole 
string. On the contrary, the wave form due to the whole string is 
so modified by them as to receive a form which may be regarded as 
containing within itself the sum of all these minor wave motions. 

The form of vibration of a string set up by bowing is remarkable. 
During the greater part of each vibration the string clings to the 
rosined bow, and is carried with it at the rate at which the bow 
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moves, until the elasticity of the string overcomes the friction, 
when the string suddenly detaches itself and rebounds; it is then 
immediately seized again by the bow, and carried on as before. 

Helmholtz has aptly compared the vibration of a violin string 
at the usual place of bowing to the periodic motion of a hammer 
moved by a water-wheel. The hammer is slowly raised by the mill- 
work, then released, and falls down suddenly, and is again slowly 
raised, and soon. This is a form of vibration in which the upper 
partials which give brilliancy to the tone can be strong, for the 
force of these tones is greater the sharper the discontinuities of the 
motions of the air. Helmholtz observed the vibration of a violin 
string by an ingenious optical device ; the writer has obtained records 
of them on a smoked cylinder rotating by clockwork. 

An uninterrupted and pure musical quality of sound continues only 
so long, as Helmholtz has observed, as the same vibrational form is 
strictly maintained, any want of uniformity of bowing or irregularity 
of vibration set up by imperfections in the body of the violin show 
themselves by sudden breaks or discontinuous displacements and 
changes in the form of vibration. The result is irregular motions of 
the air, or noise of some kind, it may be the scratching noise always 
present in inferior violins, mingled with the true musical sound. We 
have now come to see one of the teasons of the almost insuperable 
difficulty of making— 


perfect violins, the needed paths 
For inspiration and high mastery. 


It is only when the instrument is of perfect appropriateness in 
form, and is made of wood of the most perfect elasticity which 
can be procured, that we have the indispensable conditions for the 
production of constant regularity in the vibrations of the strings 
stretched over it. 

There is also another point of equally great importance, namely, 
that we have not to do merely with the production of an unbroken 
continuity of suitable groups of upper partial tones in the strings 
themselves, but also with the communication to the air of the motions 
of the strings by means of the sonorous body of the violin. Let the 
strings be stretched in air and the sound is extremely feeble, because 
they are too small to communicate any considerable part of their 
motions to the air. When the strings are stretched upon a violin, 
they agitate the wooden plates of the back and belly, and also the 
mass of air included within the violin, and when the conditions are 
favourable nearly the whole of the energy communicated by the bow 
to the strings is transmuted into pure musical sound of the most 
exquisite quality. 

The violin consists essentially of two arched wooden plates of the 
well-known form, united by side pieces into a shallow box with two 
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openings in the upper plate of the form of an ‘/.’ The back is made 
of a hard sonorous wood, and for this purpose sycamore or maple was 
found by the old makers to surpass all other woods. The upper 
plate is made of a soft elastic wood, and for this part of the violin 
Swiss pine was chosen. The strings are not merely stretched above 
the box, as in the case of the guitar, but they are raised out 
of the straight direction by passing over a bridge, upon which they 
press with great force. ‘To bear up against this strain, and for other 
reasons, the belly has an arched form, but if the whole downward 
pressure of the strings were borne by the belly it would be in too 
great a state of strain to vibrate with freedom. Under one foot of the 
bridge therefore, but a little behind it, is placed a small post of wood, 
which fits without pressure between the belly and the back. This 
little pillar of wood not only props up the belly, but really deserves 
its name, the sound-post, because it assists in producing the tone of 
the violin by conveying the vibrations to the back of the instrument. 
Besides these two direct functions, the sound-post, which the French 
call, 7dme du violon, affects the nodal arrangement of the belly and 
also of the back, by the pressure of the ends of the rod against these 
two plates. ° 

The usual way of investigating vibrations by the scattering of 
sand over the agitated body is difficult of application to the violin 
on account of the curved forms of the upper and lower plates. The 
writer has found a convenient method to be furnished by the use of 
what may be called a touch-rod. It consists of a small round stick 
of straight-grained deal a few inches long; the forefinger is placed 
on one end, and the other is put lightly in contact with the vibrating 
surface. The finger becomes very sensitive to small differences of 
agitation transmitted by the rod. 

The bridge transmits the vibrations of the strings to the belly, 
but differently through the two feet on which it stands. The foot 
under the thinnest string stands nearly over the top of the little 
sound-post. If the foot of the bridge were placed exactly over the 
top of the post, then the tone would be greatly impaired, for it is 
obvious that the energy of vibration would pass almost wholly through 
the post to the back, and not set this side of the belly into the necessary 
degree of vibration. When, however, the foot rests a little in front 
of the top of the post, then.a portion of the energy of the vibration 
is directly communicated to this part of the belly. Practically very 
small differences of position of the top of the sound-post are found to 
alter largely the character of the tone of the fiddle, so that in fine 
instruments the setting of the post is an operation which demands 
much care and judgment. -« 

The other foot of the bridge, under the string covered with wire, 
is in a more favourable position for transmitting its motion directly 
to the belly, because it rests on the belly nearly midway between the 
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supports at the tail and at the neck end of the violin. The belly on 
this side is strengthened by. a girder of wood, which at the present 
day has to be longer and deeper in the central parts, to bear up 
against the greater pressure of the high pitch now in use. A number 
of old bass-bars, as these girders are called, arranged according to 
date, may be seen in one of the cases in the Loan Collection of 
Musical Instruments at South Kensington. 

The peculiar cuttings which give the bridge its well-known form 
were finally fixed from trials by Stradivari. These are not merely 
ornamental, but serve an important purpose. The plane of the vibra- 
tions of the strings, which is that in which they are bowed, is more 
or less oblique to the bridge. For convenience we may regard these 
oblique vibrations as divided into two sets at right angles to each 
other. The writer, from his experiments with the touch-rod, has 
suggested that the use of the cuttings of the bridge is to sift the 
vibrations communicated by the strings so as to allow those only, 
or mainly, to pass to the feet which would be efficient in setting the 
body of the instrument into vibration, the other vibrations which 
would be injurious by tending to give a transverse rocking motion 
to the bridge being for the most part absorbed by the greater elasti- 
city given to the upper part of the bridge by the cutting. 

In the consideration of the body of the violin as an instrument 
for communicating, under the most favourable conditions, the vibra- 
tions of the strings to the air, account must be taken of the mass of 
air contained within the violin-box, and which communicates with 
the outer air by the two openings in the belly. This inclosed air 
corresponds to certain proper tones, and is able to reinforce these 
tones, and other tones which lie near them, or are harmonically 
connected with them. The proper tone of the inclosed air may be 
found by blowing across one of the / holes, and has been investigated 
by Savart and others. Recently Mr. Ellis has investigated this 
point with great minuteness by holding a tuning-fork of which the 
exact pitch was known over the widest part of the f hole on the 
covered-string side of the violin. Mr. Ellis used a series of forks 
proceeding by 4 vibrations in a second. The examination of a fine 
violin of the grand pattern by Stradivari in the possession of the 
writer gave a chief maximum at from 260 to 268 vibrations in a second, 
and a secondary but weaker maximum resonance at about 252 vibra- 
tions. Mr. Ellis remarks that 


though (in Stradivari’s time) the low pitch was prevalent, a high pitch, a great 
semitone (117 ct.) higher, was also in use as a chamber pitch. Hence the two re- 
sonances of the old violins corresponded, whether by accident or design, with the 
two pitches used, and corresponded best with the higher or chamber pitch, and the 
violin was eminently a chamber instrument. 


In the case of the writer’s violin and a violin by Pietro Guar- 
neri in the possession of Mr. A. J. Hipkins, Mr. Ellis found that 
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every fork of his series was to a certain extent reinforced, that is to 
say that in no case was the tone quenched, and in no case was it 
reduced in strength. This power of reinforcement through all the 
tones of the octave is of the first importance for the production of 
an even quality of sound. Where this property is absent certain 
notes which have the proper relation to the inclosed air are strong, 
and out of proportion to the other notes of the scale. 

This property of a universal reinforcement, though never in the 
same degree for ‘all the notes of the scale, depends upon very subtle 
conditions of the general form of the violin, and also upon the form 
and extent of opening of the / holes in the belly through which the 
mass of inclosed air is in communication with the air outside. The 
cutting of these holes has also an important influence upon the tone 
through its action upon the power of vibration of the belly itself. It 
is obvious that the form of the cutting, and also the direction of the 
holes lengthwise will determine the number of the longitudinal fibres 
of the belly which are cut through, a wide and obliquely placed / 
hole cutting through a greater number of the long fibres of the wood 
than an f hole more nearly parallel to the axis of the violin. The 
number of fibres cut through will affect the quality of the belly con- 
sidered as an elastic wooden plate, and should be determined by the 
peculiar qualities of the wood relatively to other conditions of the 
particular violin which is under construction. 

The several points which have been mentioned—a few only 
selected out of many—are perhaps sufficient to show how numerous 
and most delicately balanced are the conditions which have to be 
successfully met by a maker who would produce a fine-toned violin of 
the highest class. Violins, good up to a certain point, may be made 
by rule and compass, but masterpieces of beauty and of tone, such as 
may now be seen at South Kensington in the case labeled ‘ Antonio 
Stradivari,’ cannot be produced by mechanical copying, any more 
than high music can come from a barrel organ, or the inspirations of 
a painter can be printed off from a chromo-lithographic press. The 
work must be after the order of that of Stradivari, who used 


sunlight well 
To fashion finest maple till it serves 
More cunningly than throats, fer harmony. 


At this point let us look for a moment at a part of the machinery 
which is not, as it is sometimes considered, for a subordinate import- 
ance. A violin is silent until its voice is evoked by drawing the bow 
across the strings. Every bow possesses an idiosyncrasy of its own in 
its power of calling forth the sound of the violin. A clever player may 
do wonders with an inferior bow, but the possessor of a fine violin 
has no easy task in finding the bow which is best adapted to produce 
the highest quality (not loudness) of tone from his instrument. 

VoL. XVIII.—No, 102. an 
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We are not considering the personality of the player in respect 
of. his choice of lightness, or of weight, or of stiffness. It may be 
mentioned that Sarasate, whose tone is unusually pure and delicate, 
uses a bow which would be too heavy for almost any other player. 

We have seen that the quality of tone depends upon the consti- 
tuent notes within it. It is well known that if in piano passages the 
bow is brought a little farther from the bridge the tone is not only 
less loud, but it is rendered duller in quality because the fifth or the 
sixth partial tone, which gives brightness, will then be absent. 
Alterations in quality somewhat analogous can be produced by using 
different bows. If the hair is slack, but firmly pressed, it will bend 
more over the string, and affect its velocity during the rebound, and 
so alter the relation of this velocity to that of the string while it is 
clinging to the hair of the bow. This would seem to affect the relative 
force of the constituent upper partial tones, and so modify the quality 
of the tone which is produced. Another consideration is, that only very 
fine instruments allow of a powerful motion of the strings, without 
the tone becoming disfigured by roughness. The more perfect the 
violin the more vigorously may it be bowed without a loss of purity 
of tone, or, in other words, without the coming in of mere noise, from 
an irregular jarring of the instrument. The tension of the hair, com- 
bined with the elasticity and the lightness of the stick, should be 
such as to bring out most suitably the constituent partial notes, and 
the largest flow of pure sound that can be got, without any accom- 
paniment of roughness, or noise. 

Tourte (1775-1835) stands in relation to the bow much in the 
same position as Stradivari to the violin. He has given us the bow, 
without which modern playing and delicate shades of piano and 
forte would be impossible. By making the bow curve inwards, he 
has made it possible to combine great strength with elasticity and 
lightness. He fixed the length of the stick, spread the hairs, and 
showed how to give a proper balance, by putting the centre of gravity 
in the right place. With feelings of gratitude the violin player should 
look upon some fine specimens of his workmanship which are to be 
seen at South Kensington. 

Hitherto we have considered the violin from the acoustic side, 
as an instrument for setting the air into wave-motions, but there 
is also an art side. In the case of many machines and instruments 
art comes in only in the forms and in the modes of decoration, 
which are wholly independent of the use and efficiency of the 
machines and. instruments. In the highest violins, on the contrary, 
art and science are joined in closet wedlock, and no man may put 
them asunder. The exquisite curves which can flow only from the 
hand of a true artist are those which contribute greatly to the pro- 
duction of the highest quality of fone. The gem-like beauty of the 
old varnish is the outcome of qualities which in the highest degree 
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bring about and preserve the elasticity and sonorous condition of 
the wood. The violins made by Stradivari have stood, through two 
centuries, alone and unapproached, because in them science and art 
are mated in a perfect union. 

An idiot with an oyster-shell may draw 

His lines along the sand, all wavering, 

Fixing no point or pathway to a point; 

An idiot one remove may choose his line, 

Struggle and be content; but God be praised, 

Antonio Stradivari has an eye 

That winces at false work and loves the true, 

With hand and arm that play upon the tool 

As willingly as any singing bird 

Sets him tb sing his morning roundelay, 

Because he likes to sing and likes the song. 


There are indeed two minor exceptions which go to prove the 
accuracy of this general statement, namely, the colour of the varnish, 
and the artistic feeling expressed in the curves of the scroll of the 
violin. It is obvious that these belong exclusively to art, and do not 
affect the scientific conditions on which the violin as a musical in- 
strument depends for its perfection. ; 

It is scarcely possible to describe in general terms the subtle 
qualities of beauty and of scientific precision of form which distin- 
guish the noblest violins. It would be as unsatisfactory as to attempt 
a Galtonian composite of the Three Graces, or to describe by a few 
general epithets the individual beauties of the five maidens of Croton. 
The first lesson the student of fine violins has to learn is to. dis- 
tinguish their individuality. Each masterpiece of the great makers 
possesses its own peculiar charms of form and of tone. It is not less 
true that some general lines of construction characterise the work of 
each of the principal makers, as no doubt there were national charac- 
teristics common to all the five maidens who sat to Zeuxis. These 
broader characteristics are well illustrated in the plates which accom- 
pany Mr. Hart’s book on ‘ The Violin.’ 

The writer believes that he will succeed best in making clear to 
those of his readers who are not experts some of the distinguishing 
characters of violins of the highest class, if he gives a few short de- 
scriptions of individual violins, which may be taken as representatives 
of the classes to which they belong. 

The most perfect violins for tone and beauty are those which 
were made by Stradivari from a little after 1700 to about 1720, and 
which are technically known as of the ‘grand pattern.’ The writer 
is fortunate in possessing one of the finest violins of this period, and 
through the kindness of his friends Messrs. W. E. Hill & Sons he has 
had the opportunity of examining at leisure many very fine instru- 
ments by Stradivari and other great makers. 

Stradivari was a true artist in the highest sense of the word. Let 

Q2 
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anyone compare at South Kensinzton an early violin by Stradivari, 
dated 1672, when a young man of only twenty-three, and working 
probably under the roof of the veteran Nicolo Amati, at that time 
the acknowledged head of violin-making at Cremona, with a very 
fine violin by Nicolo Amati himself, dated 1678. The violin by 
Amati charms the beholder, as a beautifully varnished piece of ex- 
quisite cabinet work of good form and colour, but Stradivari’s work, 
scarcely more than apprentice as he was at that time, is of a far 
higher order; though made upon the same lines, it is instinct with 
genius, and through that wooden box the artist’s soul still speaks to 
the beholder who has eyes to see, and ears to hear. 


(He) by the nice adjustment of its frame, 
Gave it responsive life. 


The number of violins made by Stradivari is large, and they ex- 
tend over a working period of about sixty years. They differ in 
form and in the colour of the varnish. Some he clothed in golden 
sard, others more highly prized he overspread with topaz and ruby. 

Mention should be made of the scrolls of Stradivari’s violins, for 
they stand alone in an unapproached beauty. Far removed from parts 
of concentric circles, the curves change at every point, and yet are so 
closely related and so subtly combined, that no part seems as if it 
could be other than it is without a great loss of harmonious relation- 
ship. There is melody in the succession of changing forms which in 
their combinations becomes richly harmonious. Stradivari was most 
careful as to congruity of the scroll to the violin to which it was to 
be attached. Scrolls of: equal beauty in themselves would lose much 
of their harmonious effect if attached to violins other than those to 
which they belong. We feel this strongly in the cases in which the 
heads of violins have been changed by the repairers into whose hands 
they have fallen. 

Let us look at a fine violin dated 1687.! 


The form of this violin is exquisitely symmetrical, inclining to squareness and 
to a certain stiffness in outline. The / holes are beautiful, and so is the scroll; but 
in both the symmetry is too obvious to leave us quite satisfied. The curves of the 
scroll approach too nearly to portions of circles. Altogether there is an absence of 
the magical mastery by which, later on, Stradivari was able to evoke the best capa- 
bilities of the wood in an endless variety of curves, at once interesting, lovely, and 
harmonious. The wood of the belly is rather close in grain and looks hard. This 
may account for the / holes being arranged so as to cut more fibres of the belly 
than in the case of the softer wood of the violin dated 1708. The tone is refined 
and of a brilliant sweetness. It is somewhat wanting in rich force, and when 
strongly bowed a slight harshness comes in. 


We now take a later instrument, dated 1726, which may be 
regarded as a fair specimen representing Stradivari’s second and 
third periods. 


1 These extracts are taken from note-books in which the results of the examina 
tions were written by Mrs. Huggins. 
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The general form of the violin of 1708 is much more masterly than that of the 
ater instrument, which is rather waspy-looking. The parts of the form of the 
jolin of 1708 are brought thoroughly well together, and it appears in consequence 
larger and more powerful, but at the same time more graceful than the violin of 
1726, though by measurement the violins are of the same size. This is an 
excellent illustration of how much depends upon very delicate modifications 
of line, which almost baffle a trained eye to detect at any one point, but which 
in the aggregate are seen at a glance. The / holes and the scroll—indeed 
all the parts of the 1708 violin—are much more subtle in curve and more free 
in execution than those of the later instrument. The subtlety of curves makes 
them interesting, for the interest of forms depends largely upon the stimulating 
mysteriousness which arises when they vary from the simple. Freedom in the 
execution is an important factor in the pleasure induced by the sight of a fine 
violin, for the eye is carried on without irritating checks occasioned by lines want- 
ing in freedom. The freedom of Stradivari at his best is as the freedom of Gothic 
architecture, not as that of classical, and impresses us as an expression of unfettered 
aspiration, not of ordered repetition. He came to possess, through many experi- 
ments, an extraordinary instinctive perception of the innate capacities of the wood 
for sound, and also of the curves of beauty which were best adapted to the pecu- 
liarities of each piece of wood. The tone of the late violin does not possess the 
grandeur and brilliancy and reserve of force which distinguish the violin of 1708. 


In the Loan Collection at South Kensington are two violins deco- 
rated with ornaments on the ribs and scrolls, and also by ivory let in 
on the back and belly. In one of these instruments the decorations 
on the ribs and scroll are formed by the insertion of a hard black 
cement, on the other instrument the pattern is painted. There is little 
doubt that these patterns were designed as well as executed by Stradi- 
vari himself. ‘The inlaid pattern, which is much the better one, con- 
sists of a delicate but effective scroll-work, which is clearly marked 
by the same qualities of strength, delicacy, subtlety, and variety, 
which are present in all that the great master wrought. There can 
be no doubt as to the excellence of the ornament on these violins as 
ornament, but the question remains whether violins should be orna- 
mented. ‘The writer thinks not. The formsand the colour, which are 
pearls of great price in violins, tell best without elaborate decoration. 
Simple purfling is sufficient to accentuate the outlines of back and 
belly. The artistic dignity of a fine violin is interfered with when 
decoration, even if suitable, is introduced. 

There are two violins in the Loan Collection of great and pathetic 
interest ; they are among the latest that left the hands of 


That plain white-aproned man who stood at work 
Patient: and accurate full fourscore years. 


‘At sixty-nine he wrought placidly his best ;’ but even he, ‘who 
cherished his sight and touch by temperance,’ could not escape the 
inevitable. There is a violin, dated 1732, made when Stradivari was 
eighty-two. This is a good work art; in looking at it we are con- 
scious of the approach rather than of the actual presence of any great 
loss of power. This may be looked upon as one of the last of the fine 
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instruments which left his hands. Only two years pass, and in the 
violin he made in 1734, at eighty-four, we see old age writ large in 
every part. With reverential sadness we mark the wavering lines, 
the purfling uncertain from the tool slipping in many places, the 
sound-holes no longer made perfect by a single cutting, but widened 
at the ends by two or more passings of the knife; yet it is the work of 
an old master ; no one but Stradivari could have turned out the fiddle. 
The infirmity that had come upon him was of the hand only; the work 
shows no loss of interest of the mind, nor of failure of the eye. 

It is very instructive to compare the work of Stradivari with that 
of the only other maker who can be regarded as his rival. Let us 
take a fine violin by Guarnieri dated 1734. Guarnieri’s great aim 
was to produce the deep and peculiar character of tone which distin- 
guished his violins; and he adopted, in consequence, a model which 
upon the whole, with all specimens of good wood, gave this quality of 
tone. Beyond this he seems to have cared but little. He must have 
been a rough, bold, wild-spirited, humorous fellow, who could lay no 
claim to eternal patience, but dashed off his work. He seems to have 
got his basic ideas from Gaspar di Salo, but experimented for himself 
in an almost endless variety of sound-holes, and in various forms of 
box. He may be called an artist in tone, while Stradivari was an 
artist in form and in tone equally. Guarnieri’s feeling was for the 
somewhat rudely simple in form, but into every line he threw im- 
mense force, and asomething which suggests an artist’s hand even in 
his wildest curves. He certainly possessed a good eye for colour, 
for the varnish of his fiddles is frequently of an unequalled richness 
of yellow or of red; but even here his impetuosity of character is 
plainly shown, for even splendid varnish has been often dashed on in 
haste. 

There are three fine violins by this maker in -the Loan Collection, 
dated repectively 1738, 1740, and 1742. 

The tone of his violins has intense individuality; it is powerful 
and somewhat contralto in quality, combined with a superb mellow 
richness strongly tinged with melancholy. 


This peculiar character of the tone of Guarnieri renders it less suitable than 
that of Stradivari for the interpretation of all music. The former is Byronic in its 
strong individuality, the latter is Shakespearian in its universality of sympathy. 


Since the above was written a comparison made by the greatest 
of living players, Dr. Joachim, has been published.? His words are:— 


What appears to me peculiar to the tone of Stradivari is a more unlimited 
capacity for expressing the most varied accents of feeling. It seems to well forth 
like a spring, and to be capable of infinite modification under the bow . . . as if 
Stradivari had breathed a soul into them (his violins) in a manner achieved by no 
other maker. 





2 Grove’s Dictionary of Music, Ar. Stradivari, vol. iii. p. 733. 
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No more emphatic comment can be made on what has been said 
in the foregoing paragraphs than the statement which Mr. Payne 
. makes in Grove’s ‘ Dictionary of Music’ that the great players of the 
past, Pugnani, Salomon. Lafont, Viotti, Baillot, Habeneck, Rode, 
Spohr, and Ernst, all used violins by Stradivari. In our own time, 
Joachim, Sarasate, Wilhelmj, Madame Norman-Neruda, Strauss, 
Marsick, Ludwig, Kummer, Wiener, and most of the leading violinists, 
play on this master’s instruments. 

A few words on the earlier violins by the Amati family, of 
whom Nicolo was the greatest. These show a great advance on the 
instruments in use before their time: they are most beautifully made 
and finely varnished, but they tell of a clever workman rather than 
of a great artist. ‘The scooping at the sides and the high curves of 
the back and belly do not permit them to have the grand tone of the 
fiddles of Stradivara and some other makers. ‘The tone is, as a rule, 
charmingly sweet and sympathetic, and is in some cases combined 
with a soft fulness. 

Space fails to describe the really fine instruments by Carlo 
Bergonzi; the richly coloured violins Ruggieri; the excellent 
fiddles by Guadagnini, by the Gaglianos, and by Grancino. 

One case at the Loan Collection is aglow with the lustrous red- 
varnished instruments by Santo Serafin, which are of marvellous 
mechanical perfection of workmanship and of fine wood. These 
fiddles have not a high reputation for tone, but one fine violin by 
this maker, which the writer had the oppontunity of trying, possessed 
a high quality of tone. 

The school of French copyists should be mentioned; Pique, 
Silvestre, Lupot, Vuillaume, produced violins which, regarded as 
copies of the great Italian makers, can scarcely be surpassed. 

More than a word, however, must be written of the early English 
school. Their instruments form a class apart, for the early English 
makers were not servile copyists, but showed a certain sturdy origin- 
ality of their own. That they had carefully considered the Italian 
instruments is shown in various little ways. A scroll by Jacob 
Rayman suggests distinctly the work of the Amati family ; and the 
internal’ blocks and linings of Parker’s violins are exactly Jike those 
which Stradivari put into his fiddles. That there were in England at 
even an earlier time workmen possessing exquisite skill in the making 
and the artistic decoration of musical instruments is clearly shown 
by the wonderful lute, once belonging to Queen Elizabeth, which was 
made in 1580 by one John Rose, living in the Bridewell. This lute 
holds its own well by the side of an elaborately carved cistre made 
by Stradivari a hundred and twenty years later, which may be seen in 
a neighbouring case. Looking at this lute, the feeling is forced upon 
us that the early English makers of violins should have done even better 
than they did. It was not to the advantage of the school that Jacob 
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Rayman, who may be regarded as the father of English fiddle-makers, 
was not an Englishman, but a Tyrolese, who seems to have been more 
German than Italian in character. If we compare the best early 
English violins with the Italian work of the period, we miss the 
artistic spontaneousness and sense of beauty which are at home in 
sunny Italy, and in their place we are conscious of a certain quaintness 
of spirit after the same order as the outworn peculiarities of the old 
viol da gamba, before Stradivari’s time. 

The English makers, up to Wamsley’s time, employed too high a 
model for either good artistic effect or for tone of a high quality. 
They put into their fiddles good wood and excellent workmanship, 
and overlaid them with a really fine varnish; but their wood lacks 
the beauty and their workmanship the free grace of the contemporary 
Italian instruments. This obvious absence of the touch of the perfect 
artist shows itself, as might be expected, very strongly in the scrolls 
and in the f holes. Perhaps the scrolls and f holes of Urquhart’s fiddles 
are less in fault in this respect than are those of his brother makers. 
The works of the later English makers, such as Fendt and Betts, show 
less originality ; they are fine though free copies of one or other of the 
great Italian makers. Altogether old English fiddles deserve more 
attention that they usually receive. They are most serviceable 
instruments, as they possess nearly always a sweet and pleasant quality 
of tone, and sometimes a really fine tone. They should be preferred to 
many second-and third-rate Italian instruments which are sold at a 
higher price. 

The English school is especially well represented at South 
Kensington. The student should examine the work of the following 
makers ; Jacob Rayman, about 1650; T. Urquhart, 1660; Edward 
Pamphilion, about 1685; Daniel Parker, 1714-1715; Benjamin 
Banks, eighteenth century; Wamsley, eighteenth century; Joseph 
Hill ; the Fendts; John and Arthur Betts ; all of the present century. 

There remains to be noticed in conclusion an instrument in the 
Brescian case at the Loan Collection, which, in point of interest, and in 
order of time as an archetype of the modern violin, should have had 
the place of precedence. It is a viola made about rsoo by a man 
named Zanetto, of whom we know nothing but what is told us by the 
few intruments of his workmanship which survive. The examination 
of this viola alone is sufficient to give him a place among the few great 
instrument makers who possessed creative genius. In this archaic- 
looking instrument we have before our eyes a link between the old 
instruments of the viol order and the violin as we now know it. 
The model of the instrument is good, and results from broadly 
beautiful forms which speak of the rare skill of the maker. The 
wood is fine, though peculiar, and is covered with a deep orange-brown 
coloured varnish of good quality. It is especialy in the f holes that 
we become aware of the creative skill which enabled -Zanetto to pass 
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beyond the fettered forms of the earlier instruments. In many of 
these, no doubt, suggestions of a higher form were occasionally present, 
. but to Zanetto seems to belong the great credit of raising the quaint 
sound-holes in use for ages into a form which could not but rise into 
the modern / hole, and which reached its highest development at the 
hand of Stradivari. 

The samie power of passing beyond the traditions of his age is 
seen in the cutting of the scroll. His scroll seems an expression of 
an instinctive feeling that something of the form of the now familiar 
scroll would be a more suitable finish to the neck of the instrument 
than any of the numerous quaint forms we see in the earlier viols. 
It does not look like an accidental result, but suggests much pains- 
taking care and direct intention. Upon the whole, we are justified 
in looking upon this viola as at the beginning of the modern violin 
family. This conclusion is strengthened when we remember that our 
present violins were originally called in Italian, ‘piccoli violini alla 
Francese,’ and in French, ‘ far-dessus,’ to distinguish them from the 
earlier and larger instruments used in church music, which we now 
distinguish as the viola, or the tenor-violin ; of which the viola by 
Zanetto, and other instruments a little later by Gaspar di Salo, to 
be seen in the same case, are good examples. 

In violins, as in all things else, there has been a slow evolution. 
Has the highest possible form of the violin been already reached? Is 
there no place left for another Stradivari? One thing is certain, that 
no higher stage, if such be possible, can be gained by the mere per- 
functory copying which has been going on for a hundred and fifty 
years. Though in Stradivari’s finest instruments the eye and the ear 
can rest with a perfect contentment, we should hesitate to say that 
no further advance is within the range of the possible. The distinc- 
tive characters of the tone of Guarnieri as contrasted with that of 
Stradivari might suggest, indeed, the possibility of some delicate 
modification of model which should combine the powerful mellow 
richness of the one with the brilliancy and universal adaptiveness of 
the other. The name of the man who should even equal the work of 
Stradivari would be famous through all coming time. To the slow 
evolution of the violin, no words are more suitable than the following 
from the pen of Mr. Ruskin: ‘Not with the skill of an hour, nor 
of a life, nor of a century, but with the help of numberless souls, 
a beautiful thing must be done.’ 

WILLIAM HUuGGINs. 
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FANCIES AT NAVESINE. 


THE PILOT IN THE MIST. 


STEAMING the northern rapids—(an old St. Lawrence remi- 
niscence, 

A sudden memory-flash comes back, I know not why, 

Here waiting for the sunrise, gazing from this hill ; *) 

Again ’tis just at morning—a heavy haze contends with 
daybreak, 

Again the trembling, laboring vessel veers me—I press 
through foam-dash’d rocks that almost touch me, 

Again I mark where aft the small thin Indian helmsman 

Looms in the mist, with brow elate and governing hand. 


HAD I THE CHOICE. 


Had ‘I the choice to tally greatest bards, 

To limn their portraits, stately, beautiful, and emulate at 
will, . 

Homer with all his wars and warriors—Hector, Achilles, 
Ajax, 

Or Shakspere’s woe-entangled Hamlet, Lear, Othello— 
Tennyson’s fair ladies, 

Metre or wit the best, or choice conceit to wield in perfect 
rhyme, delight of singers ; 

These, these, O sea, all these I’d gladly barter, 

Would you the undulation of one wave, its trick to me 
transfer, 

Or breathe one breath of yours upon my verse, 

And leave its odor there. 


1 Navesink—a sea-side mountain, lower entrance of New-York bay. 





FANCIES AT NAVESINE. 


YOU TIDES WITH CEASELESS SWELL. 


You tides with ceaseless swell! you power that does this 
work ! 

You unseen force centripetal, centrifugal, through space’s 
spread, 

Rapport of sun, moon, earth, and all the constellations ! 

What are the messages by you from distant stars to us? 
what Sirius’? what Capella’s? 

What central heart—and you.the pulse—vivifies all? what 
boundless aggregate of all ? 

What subtle indirection and significance in you? what clue 
to all in you? what fluid, vast identity, 

Holding the universe with all its parts as one—as sailing in 
a ship? 


LAST OF EBB, AND DAYLIGHT WANING. 


Last of ebb, and daylight waning, 

Scented sea-cool landward making, smells of sedge and salt 
incoming, 

With many a half-caught voice sent up from the eddies, 

Many a muffled confession—many a sob and whisper’d word, 

As of speakers far or hid. 


How they sweep down and out! how they mutter! 

Poets unnamed—artists greatest of any, with cherish’d lost 
designs, 

Love’s unresponse—a chorus of age’s complaints—hope’s 
last words, i 

Some suicide’s despairing cry, Away to the boundless waste, 
and never again return. 


On to oblivion then! 
On, on, and do your part, ye burying, ebbing tide? 
On for your time, ye furious débouché ! 
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And yet not you alone, twilight and burying ebb, 

Nor you, ye lost designs alone—nor failures, aspirations ; 

I know, divine deceitful ones, your glamour’s seeming, 

Duly by you, by you alone, the tide and light again—duly 
the hinges turning, 

Duly the needed discord-parts offsetting, blending, 

Weaving from you, from Sleep, Night, Death itself, 

The rhythmus of Birth eternal. 


PROUDLY THE FLOOD COMES IN. 


Proudly the flood comes in, shouting, foaming, advancing, 

Long it holds at the high, with bosom broad outswelling, 

All throbs, dilates—the farms, woods, streets of cities—work- 
men at work, 

Mainsails, topsails, jibs, appear in the offing—steamers’ pen- 
nants of smoke—and under the forenoon sun, 

Freighted with human lives, gaily the outward bound, gaily 
the inward bound, 


Flaunting from many a spar the flag I love. 


BY THAT LONG SCAN OF WAVES. 


By that long scan of waves, myself call’d back, res.med 
upon myself, 

In every crest some undulating light or shade—some retro- 
spect, 

Joys, travels, studies, silent panoramas—scenes ephemeral, 

The long past war, the battles, hospital sights, the wounded 
and the dead, 

Myself through every by-gone phase—my idle youth—old 
age at hand, 

My three-score years of life summ’d up, and more, and past, 

By any grand ideal tried, intentionless, the whole a nothing, 

And haply yet some drop within God’s scheme’s ensemble— 
some wave or part of wave, 

Like one of yours, ye multitudinous ocean. 
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THEN LAST OF ALL. 


Then last of all, caught from these shores, this hill, 
Of you, O tides, the mystic human meaning : 
Only by law of you, your swell and ebb, enclosing me the 


same, 
The brain that shapes, the voice that chants this song. 


WALT. WHITMAN. 





THE BURDEN OF IRELAND. 


Ir is an unfortunate thing that the Home Rule Question is one upon 
which the majority of the English people are not only ignorant, but, 
worse even than that, are radically misinformed. As of old time, 
under the awful epithets of ‘ Divine Right’ and ‘ Royal Prerogative,’ 
the vices of kings were secured from the too curious investigation of 
the vulgar, so now such phrases as ‘ Decadence of the Realm,’ and 
‘ Disintegration of the Empire’ not only raise up prejudices of the 
blindest kind, but prevent all real investigation of the Irish Question, 
and warn away the boldest of speculative politicians from the sacred 
spot wherein lies the crux of the problem. 

Hence all consideration of the matter has been confined to the 
surface, and to the immediate grievance of the time put forward by 
the Irish people. At one time it was the Church tithe which 
formed the point of Irish trouble, and its repeal, we were informed, 
would produce, as if by the stroke of a magician’s wand, a prosperous 
and contented Ireland. At another, the abolition of the Irish Church 
was the sole panacea for Irish evils, and it was accordingly ruthlessly 
demolished and swept away. Of late times the land system has been 
held up before us as the real disturber of the peace, and the most 
drastic remedy which modern legislation ever produced has been 
applied to effect its reform. 

Nevertheless, after fifty years of concessson, Ireland still re- 
mains as of yore, unchanged, sullen, and discontented, and ever ripe 
for revolution. She is still cherishing near her heart O’Connell’s 
maxim, ‘ England’s difficulty is Ireland’s opportunity.’ Why is all 
this? To what is this disappointing failure of remedial legislation 
due? ‘To answer is not far to seek; it lies on the very surface of 
the question. Ireland has asked for bread, and we have given her a 
stone. Of tinkering temporary legislation she wants none. It is 
reform of the whole system of Irish government and the introduc- 
tion of some system of Home Rule that she asks. 

From the time of Mr. O’Connell to the time of Mr. Butt, from 
the time of Mr. Butt to the time of Mr. Parnell, underlying each 
of the great Irish agitations, stimulating its lawless progress, and 
forcing on its impetuous career, there has been a deep hatred of 
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the existing legislative union, and a conviction that the success of 
the immediate object of the time being would bring Ireland one step 
nearer the time when the execrated mariage de convenance into 
which she was forced with Great Britain could be finally dissolved 
and destroyed. This is the Irish Question. This is the key to 
the present attitude of Ireland. It is then the object of this paper 
to examine briefly the shortcomings of the Union, and the more 
plausible suggestions which have been put forward to rectify them. 

Repeal of the- Union is demanded on three grounds. In the first 
place, because its financial provisions have proved a curse to Ireland 
and a burden to England; in the second place, because the 
Imperial Parliament, as an engine for giving effect to the Irish 
opinion even in purely local matters, is notoriously inefficient and 
defective ; thirdly, because the Irish people, whilst the injustice of 
the present system of government is rankling in their hearts, can 
never be governed peacefully and constitutionally, and with due 
regard to the revenue of the country. 

The fiscal relationship between Great Britain and Ireland, the 
mode in which the proportion of imperial expenditure to be borne by 
each is arrived at, constitutes the first and most evident mark for 
hostile criticism. To understand fully the provisions of the Union 
in this respect, it is necessary to glance shortly at the financial state 
of Ireland immediately previous to the year 1801, when they first 
came into effect. 

Her imperial revenue amounted to some 3%4 millions sterling, 
and her total public debt on the 1st of February, 1801, amounted 
to 27,792,9752.!_ This debt, however, it is necessary in simple justice 
to add, was at that time of recent growth. It had arisen almost 
entirely during the fifteen years immediately preceding the Act of 
Union. Indeed, so late as the year 1790 its total amount had been 
little more than a million and a half. It must be remembered, too, 
that it was due in a great measure, if not almost entirely, to the 
troubles and convulsions caused by the stifling of the Catholic ques- 
tion during the last years of the Irish Parliament. It represented 
an abnormal period of State insecurity rather than the extravagance 
of a settled Government. Such briefly was the state of the Irish 
Exchequer in the years 1799-1800. 

The financial provisions of the Act of Union are contained in the 
seventh article, and, so far as they are material, run as follows :— 


That it be the Seventh Article of Union that the charge arising from the pay- 
ment of interest, and the sinking fund for the reduction of the principal of the debt 
incurred in either Kingdom before the Union, shall continue to be separately 
defrayed by Great Britain and Ireland respectively except as hereinafter provided. 

That for the space of twenty years after the Union shall take place the con- 
tribution of Great Britain and Ireland respectively towards the expenditure of the 





1 Vide Parliamentary Return dated June 22, 1849, No. 423. 
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United Kingdom shall be defrayed in the proportion of fifteen parts for Great Britain 
and two parts for Ireland, and that at the expiration of the said twenty years the 
future expenditure of the United Kingdom (other than the interest and charges of 
the debt to which either country shall be separately liable) shall be defrayed in 
such proportion as the Parliament of the United Kingdom shall deem just and 
reasonable upon a comparison of the real value of the exports and imports of the 
respective countries upon an average of the three years next preceding such revision 
or upon a comparison of the quantities of the following articles consumed within 
the respective countries, vide/icet Beer, Spirits, Sugar, Wine, Tea, Tobacco, and Malt, 
or according to the aggregate proportion resulting from both these considerations 
combined. 

Or on a comparison of the amount of income in each country resulting from 
the produce for the same period of a general tax if such shall have been imposed 
upon the same descriptions of income in both countries, and that the Parliament of 
the United Kingdom shall afterwards proceed in a like manner to revise and fix 
the proportions according to the said rules, or any of them, at periods not more 
distant than twenty years or less than seven from each other, unless previous to any 
such period the Parliament of the United Kingdom shall have declared, as _herein- 
after provided, that the expenditure of the United Kingdom shall be defrayed indis- 
criminately by equal taxes imposed on the like articles in both countries. 


Then follow provisions in event of the entire liquidation of the 
debt of either country, and an entire amalgamation of taxation, 
which it is unnecessary to quote at length, inasmuch as the con- 
tingencies contemplated have never come into effect. 

The first seventeen years of the Union were passed under the 
arrangement before quoted, viz. that the imperial expenditure of 
Great Britain and Ireland should be divided into seventeen parts, of 


which fifteen were to be furnished annually by Great Britain, and the 
remaining two by Ireland. How far this arrangement was equitable 
towards Ireland, how far it suited the capacity of her exchequer, is 
best shown by the figures themselves. The very first year after this 
provision came into effect it exactly doubled the amount of imperial 
expenditure which Ireland had been called upon to furnish during 
the preceding year. Her imperial expenditure, which had been 
about 3% millions, was suddenly raised to 7 millions. 

As might have been expected, the amount could not be raised by 
taxation, and for the future a large annual increase of debt became 
an inseparable feature of the Irish budget. 

For example, in the year 1806 the amount which Ireland was 
called upon to pay was 81/ millions, of which sum she paid 4% and 
borrowed the rest.? 

In 1815 no less than 17 millions had to be raised to pay her fixed 
Union quota. A sum of 6% millions was actually raised by taxation, 
and the remainder, 10% millions, was added to the funded debt. 
Whereas in the fifteen years immediately preceding the Union the 
imperial expenditure of Ireland all told amounted to 41 millions, an 
average of 214 millions yearly, in the fifteen years immediately after 


2 Vide Speech by Mr. Mitchell Henry, June 5, 1877. Hansard, No. 234, for 
figures here quoted. 
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the Union it amounted to no less than 148 millions, very nearly 
10 millions a year. 

In 1817 the financial system thus created reached its natural 
termination in the hopeless insolvency of the Irish exchequer, the 
debt having reached a sum of 130 millions sterling. A bold and 
somewhat expensive remedy was devised by the Revenue Consolida- 
tion Act which came into operation in 1817, by which the two ex- 
chequers were amalgamated, and Great Britain took upon her own 
shoulders all imperial expense which Ireland’s income did not suffice 
to pay, and thus rendered herself liable for the interest upon the 
whole of the Irish debt. The system of taxation in both countries 
was at the same time placed upon an almost equal basis. Ireland, 
indeed, escapes one or two of the smaller taxes of the excise, such, for 
example, as the tax on armorial bearings; she is exempt from in- 
habited house duty, and in common with Scotland obtains a more 
favourable scale of valuation for incomes under Schedule B; with 
these exceptions, she is treated in all respects as if she were a county 
of England instead of a separate kingdom. No more regard is 
consequently paid to the question of her separate income from 
imperial taxation meeting her separate expenses of imperial govern- 
ment, than is paid to the same matter.in Rutlandshire or Bute. 
The Union provisions for defraying the imperial expenditure of the 
United Kingdom by indiscriminate and identical taxation have been 
more or less fully carried into effect. 

As an example of unity this aspect of the question is no doubt 
pleasing, but when examined with reference to its effect upon the 
pocket of the British taxpayer it loses some of its charm. Its opera- 
tion when viewed in this light is very fully set forth in a somewhat 
remarkable Parliamentary return issued in the year 1849.‘ In this 
is given the total amount of the Irish imperial revenue for each 
year from 1817 to 1848. Side by side with this is placed the gross 
imperial expenditure of Ireland, calculating as a portion of it the 
estimated interest upon the 130 millions of Irish debt charged after 
1817 upon the united exchequer. In another column is the deficit 
annually made good by Great Britain. This, when added up, 
amounts in round numbers to 130 millions sterling, and divided 
by 31, the number of years in which the total deficit accrued, 
constitutes an average deficiency of revenue of 4,200,000/. yearly. 
The interest of the total Irish debt calculated at 3 per cent. would 
amount to some four millions. Hence, over and above the whole burden 
of the debt, Great Britain paid during the whole of that period 
some 200,000/. annually for the privilege of misgoverning Ireland. 

Nor indeed, startling as the figures are, is this the worst. The 

3 Vide Official Return, No. 461, 1854. 
* No. 423, House of Commons Papers, 1849. 
VoL. XVIII.—No. to2. R 
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expenses of the Army and Ordnance Departments in Ireland, as given 
by the return quoted, average about a million yearly, and the above 
calculation assumes this to be the total cost. This, however, is not 
so. It is stated in a foot-note that the figures under Army, Ordnance, 
&c., only show the amount issued out of the exchequer in Ireland 
for these services, and not the whole expense under these heads, the 
larger portion of which was defrayed from the English exchequer; 
but that the amount cannot be stated, nor can any official statement 
be given, of the naval expenditure of Ireland. 

It is the custom to keep not less than from 24,000 to 27,000 
troops quartered in Ireland as a measure of precaution. The average 
annual cost of British soldiers is too/. per annum, so that calculating 
on this basis the troops in Ireland cost in all some 214 millions a 
year, and another million and a half annually must be brought into 
account as coming out of the pockets of the British taxpayer. ‘That 
this estimate is not an immoderate one is shown by the later returns. 
Take for example that for the year 1868,5 one of the very latest, 
inasmuch as since 1870, probably as a matter of prudence, it has not 
been thought advisable to issue any separate returns of Irish expendi- 
ture and income. As an instance, too, of what Parliament will accept 
under the name of information it deserves to be remembered. 


Net Public Income Net Public Expenditure 


4 S. a. Interest on Debt paid in Ireland _1,188,654 


Miscellaneous Civil Service . 1,594,524 


s 

I 

6,176,390 7 8 Other Payments (s#c?) , 278,014 16 
° 

Army . . . 3,560,000 ° 


Total expenditure . 6,621,193 17 II 


The cost of the army as here shown amounts to over 3% millions. 
A significant note to these figures states that the account only shows 
the expenditure of the Exchequer in Ireland, It shows, however, on 
the face of it a deficit of near 500,0o00/. It leaves out of account 
some 234 millions of interest due on the Irish debt. It makes no 
mention of the navy nor of the sums annually granted in aid of the 
local taxation and relief works. In all an excess of expenditure over 
revenue to the extent of some 3% millions. 

The year 1868 was no abnormal one. The number of troops 
stationed in the country was not in excess of the usual amount. 
Hence a yearly average of 3 millions sterling as the sum spent by 
Great Britain upon Ireland since 1848 would probably be below the 
mark. 

The following table shows the amount which Ireland has cost 
Great Britain since 1817 :— 


§ Parliamentary Paper, No. 388, 1868. 
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Deficit paid by British Exchequer, 1817-1848, as shown by Par- L 
liamentary Paper No. 423, 1879 . 2 I 30,000,000 

Estimated extra cost of army not shown by return, reckoned at 
1% million per annum . . ° 47,000,000 

Estimated deficit, 1848-1884, at 3 millions per annum ‘ - 108,000,000 


Total cost since Union . - 285,000,000 


It is not disputed that some portion of the Irish debt represents 
imperial capital necessarily expended during the Napoleonic wars. 
Reckless mismanagement and a hopeless financial system are respon- 
sible, however, for at least half of it. Again, it is sometimes objected 
that our army in Ireland cannot be accounted a total loss, inasmuch 
as a large home establishment is necessary to feed our foreign service. 
It is, however, a suspicious fact that we keep 27,000 men in Ireland 
and under 4,000 in Scotland. Nor is it difficult to imagine that, were 
it on account of our foreign service alone, not only could the number 
of depéts be largely reduced, but that some less costly process of 
feeding our armies abroad could be adopted. As a matter of fact, the 
army in Ireland is nothing more nor less than a red-coated police. 
So far from it being available for general defensive purposes, should 
trouble ever arise, Ireland would require an increase in her garrison, 
and a corresponding increase of expenditure on the part of Great 
Britain. 

The next question to be considered is the financial effect of the 
Union upon Ireland. If anything, it has been less favourable than in 
England. The equal system of taxation which the Union has given 
rise to, means, in plain language, the taxing of a poor country to the 
exact extent to which a rich one can submit with ease. It is fixing 
the amount of the contribution which the State requires by reference 
to the income of Dives, and then demanding from Lazarus a precisely 
similar sum. 

So gross are the errors which prevail upon this subject, that the 
fact that imperial taxation in Ireland amounts to 1/7. 4s. 11d. per 
head, whilst in England it amounts to 2/. 1s. 8d., is sometimes 
quoted as a triumphant proof of the mildness of British rule in 
Ireland. It is difficult to conceive a more pernicious fallacy. 

The true test of the justice of any system of taxation is the 
wealth of the country and ability to pay. 

The greater sum paid in England merely means that a greater 
percentage of the people have incomes and property coming within 
the range of direct taxation, hence the sum paid per head is naturally 
larger. It does not mean that the taxation is heavier. As a matter 
of fact it is far lighter than in Ireland. To prove this it is only 
necessary to take the wealth per head of each country and contrast 
it with the amount of taxation paid. The capital wealth of England 
amounts to 250/. per head of the population, that of Ireland is 5 4/. 
England, paying 2/. 1s. 8d. upon a capital wealth of 250/. per head, 

R2 
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pays about 16s. per cent. upon her capital wealth. Ireland, upon a 
capital wealth of 547. per head, pays 1/. 4s. 11d., that is 48s. (2/. 8s.) 
per.cent. upon her capital wealth, or exactly three times as much as 
England. Ireland beyond all doubt is heavily overtaxed ; her imperial 
expenditure is more than she can possibly afford. A stationary 
revenue and constant application for grants from the imperial 
exchequer in aid of local taxation, relief works, and the like, point to 
the same conclusion. According to the high authority of Mr. M. G. 
Mulhall,® her imperial taxation and expenditure should not exceed 
at the most 5 million pounds annually. At the present moment she 
raises herself some 744 millions, and counting the sum advanced by the 
British exchequer for army, police, interest on debt, &c., spends no 
less than romillions. Unfortunately, to govern Ireland more cheaply 
whilst the system of goverment is alien to the wishes of her people, 
whilst the law has to rely upon force in place of public opinion, is a 
problem which remains utterly incapable of solution. 

The second charge which Irishmen urge against the Union is 
that the united Parliament is wholly inefficacious as an engine for 
giving effect to legitimate Irish opinions. It is a proposition 
universally accepted, at least in theory, by the free and more civilised 
portion of the world, that the best form of government is that in 
which the people have their own will, moderated, indeed, by constitu- 
tional checks, but nevertheless their own will, as their supreme ruler 
and legislator. Such a government alone is considered worthy of a 
civilised people. Such at the present day the government of Ireland 
in form pretends to be. Would that it were so in substance. The 
people of Ireland are indeed governed by the will of the people, but 
it is by the will of the people of England, Scotland, and Wales, and 
not by the will of Ireland. : 

The senseless shortcomings of Irish finance have, it is hoped, been 
made clear. Again and again the Irish members, notably Mr. 
Mitchell Henry, have drawn the attention of Parliament to the 
matter, but it has always been dexterously shelved. 

In 1853, it was proposed to extend to Ireland the income tax 
which had been previously imposed upon England. Fortified by the 
high authority of Sir Robert Peel, who had alleged Ireland to be 
unable to bear further taxation, a large majority of the Irish members 
strenuously resisted the proposal. Their protest was, however, over- 
ruled by an alien majority of 200 votes. 

Take another instance of this, Mr. Macarthy Downing’s Land Act 
of 1878. Even then the signs of the agrarian outburst of 1880 were 
clearly visible, and a timely measure of Reform might have averted 
the coming storm. The bill was a moderate one, and supported by 
the majority of the Irish party. 

It was, however, defeated by a large majority, and as the result we 

§ Contemporary Review, July 1882. 
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have had the Land League, and the hasty grant of a revolutionary 
measure of reform, at the time when it was looked = as an extorted 
* concession rather than an act of justice. 

So far indeed as the Irish vote was concerned, the present Coercion 
Act was imposed by a vote of fourteen members only against thirty-” 
eight. 

“This aspect of the question forms the subject of bitter complaint 
amongst the Irish members themselves. It is the mainspring of the 
present National Party, who are weary of calling attention to abuses 
which are first of all contemptuously disregarded, then indignantly 
denied ; and last of all, when it is too late to prevent the injury which has 
accrued from them, reluctantly admitted. Disgusted at seeing the 
wishes of their countrymen controlled and defeated by the represen- 
tatives of a different race, those of the Irish members who openly 
despair of the possibility of governing Ireland under the present 
Parliamentary system, have given their absolute allegiance to the 
party presided over by Mr. Parnell. To be whig or tory, liberal 
or conservative, democrat or radical, as the occasion demands; 
to openly profess the most perfect indifference for all political principle ; 
to vote ez masse with the avowed view of impeding all legisla- 
tion, good, bad, or indifferent; to bring the machinery of the united 
Parliament to shipwreck and contempt, in the hope of ultimately 
driving public attention to the question of an Irish government for 
Ireland, is the policy which the Nationalist party candidly and openly 
profess. 

This is the party which at the next election, will beyond all dis- 
pute, outside Ulster and Dublin, constitute, in the fullest sense of the 
word, the representatives of the people of Ireland. Even in Ulster 
itself, the Nationalist party have a large following, and there is little 
doubt that Dublin herself will return Mr. Parnell. 

Of the extent to which Home Rule opinions prevail in Ireland, 
Lord Derby, a politician whose opinion is not likely to be exaggerated, 
has given very striking testimony. In a paper he contributed to this 
Review some two years back, occur these very remarkable words :— 


When I state my belief that the desire for Home Rule is universal amongst the 
poorer classes in Ireland (Protestants excepted, and that a plébiscite of the whole 
population, if taken, would be carried in its favour by three or four to one, I am 
expressing an opinion not now formed for the first time, and founded on a long and 
interested observation of the Irish people. 


It is this wish of the people for a government of their own which 
is the deadliest foe of law and order in Ireland. It has been well 
observed by Guizot in his History of the English Revolution, that 
public opinion is the breath of the law. It is precisely because the 
law in Ireland has no such breath that the whole system’of Castle 
government moves with such difficulty and pain. It is kept alive 
by an artificial vitality, by the presence of a large garrison and a 
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military police. In the eyes of the Irish people, it is the law of 
the Saxon, a law to which they owe no obedience save such as is 
secured by force, a law which fails because it has neither loyalty nor 
duty nor patriotism at its back. 

The very force, too, on which it relies for its vitality is too often 
uncertainly and fitfully employed. A strong and openly avowed 
dictatorship might, indeed, eventually succeed in governing Ireland. 
A despotism hidden under the guise of constitutional government, and 
nervously fearing discovery, most assuredly never will. 

A law, too, which is founded on force invariably entails an expensive 
administration. Again, in its turn, the high rate of taxation thus 
rendered necessary stimulates the difficulties of the law. So by 
perpetual reaction upon each other, these two main curses of our 
government feed each other’s flame, and continue in perpetuity the 
smouldering fires of Irish discontent. Eighty-four years of veiled 
despotism on the one hand, and passive resistance on the other, have 
elasped since the date of the Act of Union. Are we one whit nearer 
the goal than in 1800? Can the most sanguine of English politi- 
cians conscientiously answer ‘ Yes’ ? 

To this query there is one uniform reply. It is not as a successful 
system of government that the Union has ever been supported. 
Irish poverty and over-taxation, and their consequent effect upon the 
British exchequer, are unfortunately no new themes. That Ireland 
is governed in accordance with the wishes of the majority of the 
Irish people, no one ever for a moment supposed. Her hostile 
attitude is frankly admitted. Granting all this, in the continuation 
of the Union, and the prevalence of British supremacy in its present 
form, lies, so we are told, the sole hope of keeping the conflicting 
interests of Ireland from each other’s throats, and securing at the same 
time the safety of our imperial interests. At this point Englishmen 
in general are content to leave the matter. To the political student, 
however, the answer is by no means a final one. 

In the first place it is not at all certain that a strong Royal Com- 
mission would not throw some light upon the problem, or better 
still, a Committee such as that moved for in 1866 by Mr. Isaac Butt. 

In the second place, apart from such special means of informa- 
tion, the history of our North American Colonies furnishes us with 
a very striking parallel to the difficulties of Ireland, whence much 
that is valuable may be drawn. As in Ireland the loyal population 
of Ulster has become a mark for the hostility of the nationalist 
peasant, so in North America the British colonist of Upper Canada 
was cordially detested by his French compatriot of the province of 
Quebec. The former, full of loyalty to the Crown, prided himself 
upon his adhesion to British institutions. The latter, still smarting 
under the defeats inflicted upon his countrymen in the Napoleonic 
wars, hated the name of Britain, and jealously guarded the customs 
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and land laws of the old French Monarchy under which his an- 
cestors had dwelt. As, too, the latent hostility of the Irish peasant 
_ is stimulated by the political activity of his countrymen in America, 

in the same way the inhabitants of Quebec were encouraged in their 
disloyalty by the sentiments and opinions of their kindred in France. 
The conflicting interests of Ireland had in Canada a complete 
analogy. Religion, race, and sentiment towards Great Britian were 
all hopelessly involved, hence the value of the lesson taught by the 
final resolution of the problem. 

The French House of Assembly, and the British Legislative 
Council appointed by the governors from time to time, soon came, in 
Lower Canada, as the province of Quebec was then called, into open 
collision. A rebellion, which at one time threatened to assume some- 
what serious proportions, at length broke out in 1840-41. After it 
had been quelled, the two Canadas, Upper and Lower, were united 
under one government. Difficulties, however, quickly arose. Finance, 
the land system, religion, and representation formed the breakers 
amongst which the united Legislature vainly tried to steer.’ Finally 
all difficulties were surmounted by the North American Confederation 
Act which came into operation in 1867. 

This substituted for the united system of government which had 
before prevailed a Federal Legislature at Ottawa, and gave each of 
the provinces there represented, as regards all domestic matters, com- 
plete internal autonomy. ‘The beneficial effect of the change was at 
once felt, and Federal Canada rapidly became one of the most loyal 
and contented of the dependencies of the British Crown. Is there 
not in this a lesson to be learnt as regards Ireland? It is possible, 
indeed, that the establishment of a Home Rule Parliament in College 
Green would result in civil war. A Federal system would entirely 
obviate all risk of internal collision, and at the same time prevent the 
dangerous centralisation of power which is so strong an objection to a 
single Legislature. A late Governor-General of Canada, Lord Lorne, 
has already given his support to the suggestion. 

A system of county government will undoubtedly form part of 
the programme of our next Liberal Government; to extend it to a 
system of provincial Home Rule which would meet the views of the 
Irish people would not be an immoderate proposal. As a matter of 
fact no revolutionary step would be needful to carry it out. With 
the exception of such slight change as might be necessary to suit the 
boundaries of the new Federal States, Irish representation at St. 
Stephen’s might remain precisely as it exists at present. The duties 
of Irish members would, however, be restricted to questions connected 
with foreign policy, the Crown, the Army and Navy, and. Imperial 

' Debates on Canadian Confederation, 1865. Printed by order of the Legislature. 


Quebec. 
$ Lord Lorne, Mineteenth Century, April 1884. 
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Exchequer, in respect of which a fixed sum would be set aside in per- 
petuity as Ireland’s contribution. The customs tariff would also 
remain an Imperial question. 

As regards internal legislation, Ireland would be divided into six 
Federal States, of which Ulster would form two, so as to divide as far 
as possible the Catholic and Protestant populations, and the county 
of Dublin one. Leinster, Munster, and Connaught would form, as 
near as could be, the areas of the three remaining. Each state would 
be governed by its own Legislature, and have complete control over 
police, land, and property laws, and all internal taxation, as in the 
case of the United States. As regards size, they would not be dis- 
similar to the smaller members of that body. Provision would of 
course be made for the quartering of a certain number of imperial 
troops at specified points throughout the country. 

It is sometimes objected to a scheme of this kind that it would 
not content the Irish people. Undoubtedly their leaders go much 
further in their demands. This much is, however, plain, that Britain 
cannot concede more. Home rule, with one central Parliament, 
would be regarded as a stepping-stone to separate nationality ; and 
whilst Ulster maintains her present attitude, those who granted this 
would lay themselves open to a direct charge of blood-guiltiness, in 
the certainty of civil war and subsequent English intervention. 

It is not probable therefore, that were the offer generously made, 
with an understanding that should the scheme prove successful there 
would be no obstacle to the further unification of the more Catholic 
States, were such a thing desired, the Irish people would refuse so 
substantial a benefit on the ground of mere sentiment. It must be 
remembered too that the ravings of a people suffering under long- 
continued injustice are not always to be accepted as a literal state- 
ment of their demands. 

Such a settlement, once loyally accepted, would at least hold out 
hopes that the cruel shortcomings of the present system might be 
remedied, and would enable the British Empire, by a cheap and 
peaceful mode of government of Ireland, to utilise her full strength 
should a day of necessity arise, without fearing in the midst of her 
struggles paralysis from revolution at home. 


J. LesLie Frevp. 
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A JESUIT REFORMER AND POET. 


FREDERICK SPEE (1591-1635), Jesuit, social reformer, and national 
poet—a threefold appellation claiming for its subject qualities very 
rarely found in combination—should be held, on this account if on 
no other, deserving of general interest. That he is scarcely known 
in this country we may conclude from the fact that he is not once 
mentioned by Mr. Lecky in his account of the witch-burnings,! 
although in Germany his name is inseparably connected with the 
first successful attempt at their repression. _ 

Jesuits, as both their friends and enemies will, I take it, 
admit, are not often either reformers or poets; and the reason is not 
far to seek. The Jesuit in his normal state is absorbed in the work 
of individual direction: as regards institutions he is conservative, 
and concerned to make the best of what he finds. If only he may 
pursue his apostolic fishing undisturbed, he is inclined to allow the 
ancient pierheads and breakwaters to stand as long as wind and 
wave may suffer them. As to poetry, the Jesuit is for the most part 
without the leisure necessary for its production. Moreover, he 
commits himself to no course which he cannot pursue with a definite 
object, and of which he cannot give an account, if called upon, minute 
by minute. Literature as such, except as a classical exercise for his 
pupils, has a tendency to irritate him as a possible derogation from 
the ‘unum necessarium.’ In theology, mathematics, physical science, 
in anything that admits of exact treatment, he is often an adept; but 
philosophy has of late become too literary and sentimental to engage 
his sympathy, and as to poetry, even when this is most purely 
religious, he is inclined to exclaim, in veriest zeal for his Master and 
not at all in grudging, ‘Ut quid perditio hec? Thus it is that, 
although there are many hundred volumes of Jesuit verses, these are 
almost all /vadi in the learned languages—z.e. scholastic exercises 
prize poems, &c. With the solitary and partial exception of the poems 
of the Polish Casimir Surbief, these verses are generally supposed to 
be little better than creditable performances, without any life or 
intention beyond the occasion which called them forth. 

Besides Fr. Spee, of Jesuit national poets—I mean poets who 


1 Hist. Rat. in Eur. vol. i. 
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sang naturally in their native tongue—I can recall no one but the 
martyr Southwell.?, He indeed, between the exercises of his thirteen 
rackings, found certain intervals of enforced leisure, during which, with- 
out any scruple, lest he were omitting some more excellent thing, he 
could pour out his melodious plaints and praises, to his own solace 
and God’s greater glory, in verse which his countrymen would not 
willingly let die. 

Frederick Spee was born in 1591 at Kaiserswerth, near Diisseldorf, 
in the principality of Cologne. His father, Peter Spee, was seneschal 
of the little town under the Kurfurst Truchsesz. He was a staunch 
and loyal man after a quiet sort, as the one incident recorded of him 
indicates. At a great banquet of notables, the prince, who was rapidly 
drifting into Lutheranism in spite of the Emperor’s efforts to restrain 
him, when warm with wine made a violent speech full of the current 
antipapal slang, and then asked each of his noble guests in turn, with 
the exception of the Churchmen, if he had not said well. When they 
had all assented, he turned to Spee, who was in waiting, with ‘ Now, 
Master Peter, how say you?’ Spee answered simply that he was of 
another mind, receiving his master’s rebuke of ‘Tush, thou art but a 
fool!’ with a quiet laugh. With such a father it need hardly be said 
that Frederick was brought up a staunch Catholic. There is nothing 
recorded of his childhood except that he went at an early age to the 
Jesuit college at Cologne, and that his school career was exceptionally 
brilliant. In his nineteenth year he entered his two years’ novitiate 
at Tréves. In 1613, he is teaching grammar and belles-lettres in his 
old college at Cologne, until 1616, when he leaves in order to go 
through his theological course, returning to Cologne in priest’s orders 
as professor of philosophy in 1621. With the exception of a word 
now and again of affectionate admiration on the part of superiors and 
companions, there is no sign to indicate the mighty spiritual growth 
that was in progress, and which was to become such a beneficent 
power in the land. 

Whilst Spee was engaged in his first professorship (1618) the 
Thirty Years’ War had broken out, and, during the occupation of Pader- 
born by Christian of Brunswick, the greater part of its burghers, and, 
generally, of the Westphalian nobility, had become Lutherans. When 
the country again fell into Catholic hands, Fr. Spee worked as a 
missionary at Paderborn and. Domkanzel, in 1625 and 1626, and was 
the means of bringing back a large number, especially amongst the 
Westphalian nobility, to the Church. One incident is recorded of him 
during this period, too characteristic—I might say too prophetic— 
to be omitted. He had been called in to prepare a criminal for death. 
The picture of his past life, so empty of good works, and so choked with 

21 do not reckon Spee’s contemporary, Angelus Silesius, a Jesuit poet, although 


both a Jesuit and a poet, seeing that his poetic fame had certainly culminated before 
he joined the Society. 
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evil for which he had made no satisfaction, held the condemned man 
in a very stupor of despair, from which no efforts of the confessor could 
rouse him. At last Fr. Spee, almost beside himself with compassion, 
exclaimed :—‘ You know the labours I have undergone for Christ : 
all these I freely make over to your account; only be sorry for 
your sins and grievious offences. Lay hold on Jesus Christ and His 
merits, and then you can be happy.’ The criminal died in peace a 
true penitent. 

The next year, 1627, introduced Spee to the great vocation of his 
life. Philip Adolf von Ehrenberg, bishop of Wiirzburg, obtained 
him as confessor to the witch-prisons, through which numerous 
victims had, since the preceding year been passing to a fiery death. 

I must now proceed to give a brief sketch of the monstrous phe- 
nomenon, half real, half delusive, of medizval witchcraft, which, in 
the form in which Spee came across it, he does not hesitate to 
characterise as the Hexenwahn ; a madness in which witches, accusers, 
and judges share alike. 

A belief in witchcraft—.e. a system in which, in virtue of a 
contract explicit or implicit with the Evil One, persons have exercised 
abnormal powers—has always prevailed largely in the Christian Church, 
although the preternatural reality of its phenomena has never been 
authoritatively declared. - This cannot be disputed by anyone who 
recollects the patristic tradition regarding the magical powers attri- 
buted to Simon Magus.‘ We hear nothing of any ecclesiastical 
legislation on the subject till the eighth century, when a Council of 
Paderborn (785) condemned to death ‘anyone who, blinded by the 
Devil, heathenwise should believe a person to be a witch and man- 
eater, and should on that account have burned him or eaten his 
flesh, or given it to others to eat." It is sufficiently noteworthy that 
this earliest canon on the matter is a condemnation, not of witches, 
but of witch-burners. Again, in the so-called Canon of Ancyra, most 
probably from a ninth-century Frank or German capitulary, which 
made its first appearance in Regino’s collection,® witchcraft is treated 
rather as a delusion than anything else. The witches are con- 
demned for believing or professing ‘that they ride by night with 
Diana, goddess of the Pagans, or with Herodias and a countless 
number of women upon certain beasts, and silently and in the dead 
of night traverse many lands, obeying her commands as their mistress, 
and were on certain nights summoned to do her service.’ See, too, in 
the same sense the decree of Auger of Montfaucon, bishop of Con- 
ferans, in the south of France, at the close of the thirteenth century.’ 

3 Merit is not properly transferable; not so good works in their satisfactory 
character, if God so wills. 

* See Justin, Afo/. i. 26; Hippolytus, Refut. qu. 6; St. Cyril Hieros, Caz. vi. 
Illum. ; St. Max. Tour. Serm. in Fest. S. Petri. 

5 Quoted by Diel, Spee, Skizze Biog. und Lit. p. 26. 6 Circ. 906, 

7 Montfaucon, LD’ Antig. Expliq. Lib, iii. 
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Unfortunately for the interests both of humanity and religion, the 
later medizeval decrees againt witchcraft were not framed upon this 
model. They assumed, on the contrary, as the basis of their estimate 
of facts, the confessions of the supposed witches—z.e. of persons whose 
imaginations were in such a condition of abnormal excitement as to 
render their statements in the main untrustworthy. The result was 
an infectious kindling of the popular imagination, known as one of 
the most terrible of the mass-manias of the middle Ages, the Hexenwahn. 

As I have already implied, the contrast in the character of the legis- 
lation of the earlier and later middle ages is not to be accounted for 
by any change of belief in the reality of witchcraft in general, whatever 
might be said of certain of its phenomena. The story of Cyprian and 
Jovita, in the 24th oration of St. Gregory Nazianzen; the famous 
passage’ of St. Augustine* on the commerce of demons with women, to- 
gether with the patristic passages, referred to above, on Simon Magus, 
were accepted as expressing the standard doctrine by such writers -as 
Venerable Bede in the seventh century? and by Hincmar, the most en- 
lightened and ablest of the Frank bishops in the ninth century.” 
Various suggestions have been made by way of accounting for the 
growth of witchcraft, real or putative, between the ninth and sixteenth 
centuries. Such afflictions asthe Black Death ; the disturbance arising 
from religious differences; the intoxication of the New Learning, may 
each have played their part in bringing it about. Sundry of the 
Popes, too, contributed to the disastrous movement, especially Innocent 
the Eighth, in his celebrated Bull Summis desiderantes affectibus 
(1484). It is, however, only fair to recognise that the Popes did no- 
thing more than accede to the demand of the whole community, 
accepting the evidence that was given them. In the Bull of Innocent 
the Pope endeavours to bring the trials into the ecclesiastical courts. 
But the whole movement was far more a lay than a clerical one. 
The laity carried everything before them in the witch-courts as 
Spee points out, to the grievous prejudice of justice and decency. 
How little the Popes themselves had to do with initiating these 
horrors is proved by the statement of Spee, which I believe is 
allowed to be strictly accurate—viz. that in central Italy but few were 
burned for witchcraft, in Rome itself not one single person. 

At the beginning of the sixteenth century the persecution was at 
its height in France, whilst it culminated in Germany nearly a 
century later. We have the Archdeacon Remigius, in his work on 
Witchcraft, published early in the sixteenth century, boasting that 
in Lorraine in fifteen years he had procured the burning of 800 
witches. It is some satisfaction to know that he was himself after- 
wards burned upon the same charge. At Geneva, when Calvin was 
supreme, during the three months between February 17 and May 15, 

8 De Civ. Dei, xv. 23. 9 See Jn Luc. Lib. iii. cap. 8, 
10 See De Divort. Loth, et Teth, p. 651. 
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1545, there were executed thirty-five witches, and amongst them the 
executioner’s own mother. In Scotland, the Presbyterian witch 
executions were peculiarly atrocious. The malignant prolongation 

of torture night after night in order to secure sleeplessness was, I 
believe a Scottish specialty. 

In this ghastly arena Protestants and Catholics were ardent rivals, 
as though to keep themselves in practice for one another. In the 
single town of Elwang, in Swabia, during the space of two years, 1611— 
1613, when its spiritual direction had been entrusted by its bishop 
to the Jesuits, 300 witches were burned; amongst them a young 
girl of sixteen on her own delation, and a young bride who on her 
way to church gave herself up as a witch." 

At Wiirzburg, between the beginning of 1627 and February 1629, 
158 witches were burned in twenty-nine burnings. Amongst them 
we find fourteen vicars (curates) of the principal church, three canons, 
several town-councillors, a chancellor’s widow, a doctor of theology, 
several youths and boys of noble family, a blind maiden, a little 
girl of nine with her still smaller sister, many respectable burghers ; 
Gobel Babelin, the prettiest girl in Wiirzburg, and a sprightly student 
who knew mariy languages and was an excellent musician.” In sober 
truth, every exceptional person was liable to the suspicion of witch- 
craft—the exceptionally clever, the exceptionally stupid, the excep- 
tionally ugly, the exceptionally pretty. Under Popery, says James the 
First. there were more ghosts, but after the Reformation there 
were more witches; more putative witches anyhow, and possibly 
more real ones, for ghost-seeing is a recollection of the past, witch- 
craft a promise of the future; and whether for good or evil, the 
Reformation was at least a new departure. 

If neither Catholics nor Protestants can escape the guilt of the 
persecution, so neither have failed to furnish protestations against 
the abuse. The first voice raised on the side of humanity, so far as 
I know, was the voice of that wonderful anticipator of good things, 
Cardinal Nicholas de Cusa, Papal Legate in Germany in 1452, who 
used these weighty words :— 


Where men believe that these witchcrafts do produce their effect, there are 
found many witches. Neither can they be exterminated by fire and sword; for 
the more diligently this sort of persecution is waged, so much the stronger grows 
the delusion. The persecution argues that the Devil is feared more than God, and 
that in the midst of the wicked he can work evil; and so the Devil is feared and 
propitiated, and thus.gains his end. And though, according to human law and 
Divine sanction, (the witches) deserve to be utterly extirpated, yet we must 
act cautiously, lest worse come of it.1¢ 


He goes on to say that he examined two of the poor women, and 
found them half crazy. These he received to penitence, together 


ul Hist. Prov. Germ. Sup. Decas viii. No. 184. 12 Hauber, ap. Diel, p. 34. 
13 Demonolog. lib. ii. 7. * Ap. Hartzheim, Vita Card. de Cusa, pars ii. cap. 8. 
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with another, a convert of Denys the Carthusian. He had summoned 
the renowned solitary from his retreat to be his assistant in the work 
of gentle reformation. The light which promised a new dawn of 
humanity vanished with its author. 

In the first half of the sixteenth century the Protestant Ulric 
Molitor, at Constance (De Lamits et Pythonicis Mulieribus), and 
Cornelius Agrippa, at Metz (De Occulta Philosophia), attacked the 
reality of witchcraft and the character of the persecution. The latter 
even succeeded in establishing the innocence of one of the condemned, 
and so saving her. His reward was depreciation, repute of magic, 
and frequent imprisonment. Weier’s book (De Prestigits Demonum) 
appeared in 1563. Its author was a Protestant physician attached 
to the person of Duke William of Cleves. The book produced a great 
sensation, but no practical effect. The writer was vehemently assailed 
by his co-religionists, and if it had not been for the protection of the 
Duke, it would have gone hard with him. In England Reginald 
Scot, in Holland the priest Cornelius Loos, carried on the war 
against the Hexenwahn. Loos died in prison, and his companion Dr. 
Hade at the stake." I do not care to enumerate works on the other 
side, of which there were only too many. ‘To oppose, or in any way 
to criticise, the conduct of the witch-processes was at that time a 
work of the utmost peril. ‘The Jesuit Adam Tanner, chancellor of 
the University of Prague, had ventured, in his Scholastic Theology, 
published in 1627, to reflect upon the justice of the procedure, and 
to urge milder measures. After his death, in 1632, his body was torn 
from its grave and burned by an infuriated mob, as that of a witch- 
fosterer, if not an actual wizard. To use an expression of Brentano’s, 
Spee was called upon ‘to stay a scythed chariot drawn by wild horses 
under the lash-of a drunken driver.’* He was prepared for his task 
by two years of such an experience as to a man of his sympathetic 
nature must have been little short of a living death; and at the end 
of the two years it is not surprising that the authorities were glad to 
be quit of him. He had wearied them out with his ceaseless expostu- 
lations, and his undisguised sympathy with their victims. He left 
his office at the age of 39, with the white hair of premature old age, 
but with a heart on fire with the matchless wrongs of which he had 
been perforce a helpless spectator. Of what these wrongs were he 
gives us several examples in his Cautio Criminalis. To begin with: 
of the 200 victims whom in his capacity of gaol chaplain he had to 
attend at the stake, there was not one, he tells us, of whose guilt he 
could convince himself, whilst numbers, he was assured, were inno- 
cent.” One of his latest experiences was as follows :—A young woman 
came to him from a neighbouring hamlet in great distress because 
people were beginning to accuse her of witchcraft. But the worst of 


16 Einleitung, 7rutzenachtigall, p. xi. Leipzig, 1879. 16 Ap. Diel, p. 48. 
 Caut. Crim. st ed. p. 116. Trans. Germ. 
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all her grief was this, the anxiety lest, confessing herself to be a witch 
whilst on the rack, she should die with a lie upon her lips and so 
peradventure lose her soul. As to this last trouble only is Fr. Spee 
able to give her consolation: he tells her that a merciful God will not 
reckon against her what she may say in the stress of torture. She 
goes home greatly comforted, and in due course is racked and burned, 
but with such conspicuous marks of innocence that, as the authorities 
tell Spee with malicious ingenuity, if she had not come to Spee she 
might really have been let off. The Cautio Criminalis was com- 
pleted soon after the year of Spee’s dismissal, 1629, and was at once 
circulated largely in manuscript. It was first printed in 1631 at the 
Protestant press of Rintel. Although anonymous, its authorship 
would seem to have been from the first an open secret. It is a col- 
lection of theses in Latin, and closely argued, against the abuses 
inherent and accidental of the witch-processes, with interludes of 
vivid description and expostulation. Its plain-speaking is simply 
tremendous. It is characteristic of the writer that in his hands the 
syllogistic process seems here to kindle and culminate in fiery bursts 
of indignation; just as in his compositions on happier themes his 
prose so frequently blossoms into song. ‘The soft-hearted sentimental 
poet, as the lawyers thought him, in whom the love of God and man 
was the one absorbing passion; a man so gentle that even in those 
fierce times he was never known to use a harsh word even of a heretic, 
swept down upon them with falcon clutch, and, more dreadful still, 
with a voice that rang in the ears of men with the shrill thronging 
notes of his own ‘nightingale.’ It was verily ‘the wrath of the 
Lamb,’ that last worst threat of outraged mercy. 

He paints in vivid colours the hopeless tangle of accusation in 
which the poor victim is involved. ‘Gaia’ (the accused) is either of 
bad or of good repute. If the former, her reputation grounds a pre- 
sumption of guilt, for vices go in company. If the latter, there is an 
equivalent presumption against her, for witches are wont to cloak 
themselves under an appearance of virtue. Again, Gaia either mani- 
fests fear or she does not. If she fears, her fear shows that she is 
aware of what is in store for her, and is a proof of her consciousness 
of guilt. If she has no fear, this is yet another proof (¢wdicium), for 
witches constantly make a lying pretence to innocence. What matters 
it if there is a failure of adverse evidence! she is racked till she be- 
comes her own accuser. She is allowed neither advocate nor the 
liberty of self-defence, and, were an advocate allowed her, no one would 
be found bold enough to face the suspicion of sorcery. ‘ And soevery 
mouth is closed, and every pen paralysed, that they neither speak nor 
write.’ Even when she is permitted to explain, no one takes the 
slightest notice of her explanations. If she insists upon her innocence, 
she is remanded to prison, where she may bethink herself seriously if 
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she will still be obdurate, for exculpation is nothing less than obduracy. 
She is then brought back and the rack programme is read over to her. 
‘ All this constitutes the first stage of her agony, and if she then con- 
fesses, she has confessed without the rack.’ And after such a trial 
as this Gaia is without a scruple hurried to the stake; for, whether she 
confesses or not, her fate is sealed—she must die. 


Whether Gaia rolls her eyes in the agony of torture or keeps them fixed, 
either way it isa proof of guilt. If she rolls her eyes, why else does she so but 
to seek her (demon) paramour? If her eyes are fixed, ‘ Look there,’ they cry, ‘she 
has found him, she recognises him !’. When, after repeated rackings, she holds her 
peace, when they look on her face and see her biting down her pain, or when she 
swoons, they proclaim that during her torments she laughs and sleeps; that she 
has obtained an insensibility by charms; that she is so tough that there is nothing 
for it but to burn her. 

Although the executioner is an adept in using his instruments to the extremest 
limit of what human sinews and joints can sustain without rupture and dislocation, 
yet the most skilful and experienced master fails sometimes. When, as sometimes 
happens, the accused dies under torture, it is said that the Devil has throttled her, 
and then forsooth the proper thing is done, as they phrase it, and Gaia’s corpse is 
whipped out and buried by the executioner at the gallows’ foot. 

But suppose Gaia does not die under torture, and the executioner’s conscien- 
tiousness is such that, without fresh evidence against the accused, he will neither 
torment her any more, nor, without her having confessed, attach her to the stake, 
she will return to prison and be loaded with still heavier fetters ; and they will leave 
her a whole year in the solitude of her dungeon to the influences of her situation 
upon body and soul. 


The consequence being that, what with the mental condition of 
the distracted prisoner on the one side, and the keenness of the 
judges on the other, there is in the end no difficulty in burning Gaia 
alive ‘ on the best academic authority.’ 


Why take all this trouble (he cries) to find witches and sorcerers? Believe me, 
and I will show you where for the future you may find them. Quick! Catch me 
the very best Capuchin, the very best Jesuit, the very best priest; fling him on the 
rack, and forthwith he will confess. Is he stubborn ? it is because he is protecting 
himself with charms ; but persevere, and you will break him down in the end. And 
if you want more of them, lay hold of the prelates, deans, and doctors of the Church. 
I'll warrant you they will soon confess. 


He complains bitterly of the ignorant inexperienced priests who 
are sent as confessors: who submit themselves only too readily, as he 
expresses it, to ‘the judge’s harness.’ He bids them remember that 
their office requires them, not to stand as a penal instrument between 
judge and criminal, but as an instrument of reconciliation between the 
criminal and God. He describes his horror at the abuse of the Sacrament 
of Penance, when the priest gave out that he would hear no one who 
would not begin by confirming the truth of the rack-wrung de- 
position. He gives minute directions how to avoid the snares laid by 
unscrupulous judges for entrapping the unwary confessor into what 
might be construed into an admission of the guilt of his penitent. 
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He animadverts on the rulers both of Church and State for their supine- 
ness in leaving these enormous abuses unnoticed and unredressed. 


Of the Jurists he says :— 


There they sit, close to the stove, and hatch commentaries. They know nothing 
of pain, and yet discourse largely of the tortures to be inflicted on poor wretches, 
just as one born blind might compose learned dissertations on colours. To these 
might well be applied the words of the prophet Amos: ‘They drink wine from 
their cups, and anoint themselves with the best oil, and concern themselves not at 
all for the sorrows of Joseph.’ But put them for half or a quarter of an hour on 
the fire ; how will all their mighty wisdom and philosophy collapse! They philoso- 
phise in a childish fashion upon matters of which they know naught.19 


One great abuse against which Fr. Spee had to contend—an 
abuse acknowledged as such by all respectable writers—was the 
committing persons to the rack on the mere rack-extorted evidence 
of the criminal. He points out that every such process had to be 
stopped abruptly, lest there should be no limit to the parties in- 
volved. But, further than this, Spee attacks the whole system of 
diablerie, so far as it is founded on the untrustworthy evidence of 
the witches themselves. And in this as well as other points—viz. 
that insensibility is a sign of witchcraft—he finds himself in opposi- 
tion to authorities of repute, such as Sprenger and Delrio. He feels 
that the whole system, speculative and practical, is treacherous and 
pernicious ; and he will be stayed in his onslaught by no authority, 
good or bad. He solemnly challenges the judges to show him how 
poor Gaia, on whatever hypothesis of innocence, can possibly escape. 
He divides the instigators of the prosecutions into four classes : 
1. Isolated, unsympathetic students, and pious but inexperienced 
religious ; 2. Interested lawyers ; 3. The ignorant and spiteful rabble ; 
4. Dabblers in witchcraft, whose object is to avert suspicion. The 
German world of Spee’s time had witchcraft on the brain. Its 
barest suspicion made the boldest tremble, and the fear of it clung 
like a blight to all the higher developments of life. Spee declares 
that many priests, who would otherwise have said mass every day, 
abstained from doing so, lest an appearance of somewhat extra piety 
should be supposed a cloak for witchcraft ; and the veteran Tilly, on 
one of the latest of his victorious battle-fields, when struck by a 
spent ball which bruised the skin without drawing blood, had to 
divert the charge of witchcraft by an appeal to other bloody 
wounds. 

It must not be supposed that Fr. Spee did not recognise the 
diabolical reality of many of the phenomena connected with magic, 
and various degrees of complicity therein on the part of witches. He 
saw, however, that the remedy was infinitely worse than the disease ; 
that it was no remedy, but rather the great propagator of the 
disease—the seat of which lay mainly in the imagination—by its 

19 Dub, xx. 


VoL. XVIII.—No. 102. Ss 
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morbid excitation of that faculty; that its method of procedure was 
characterised throughout by hideous injustice, involving a multitude 
of innocent victims for one guilty. He strove, therefore, to stop the 
prosecutions, to stop torture altogether; and where this could not 
be, to limit its use by the most stringent conditions, securing that it 
should never be used more than once in the same case. Aboye all, 
he endeavoured to restore the poor victims, whether innocent or 
guilty, to the communion of Christian charity, whence the character 
of witchcraft as a ‘crimen exceptum’ had gone far to remove them, 
even as regards their confessors. 


Be a true father (he cries to these last) and comforter of the afflicted; beg the 
poor things to give themselves wholly to you, for that you will carry.them in your 
heart. Oh, learn sympathy with grief; feel their sufferings as though they were 
your own. © Tell them you would willingly give your life for them were it possible; 
promise that you will never forsake them. Do not allow these victims to complain 
that they have found no consolation.® 


In the name of humanity,. justice, religion, and patriotism Fr. 
Spee appealed to his country: it was not in vain. In Wiirzburg 
the executions ceased almost immediately ; the Dukes of Brunswick 
followed the example; and before the year 1631 was out, the Impe- 
rial Chancery took up the book and ordered a new edition. Sporadic 
examples of witch-burning lasted on far into the next century, but 
the tide was really turned. Fr. Spee’s -book, however, was not left 
unopposed. His principal and the fiercest opponent was the great 
Protestant jurist and scholar, Benedict Carpzov, but no real head was 
made against him. Two editions appeared in 1632; a large portion 
was translated into German in 1647 ; a complete German translation 
was published in 1649, a Dutch in 1652, a French in 1660, and 
another edition of the original Latin in 1695.7! 

Spee gives an amusing story” of a sudden conversion to the 
cause of humanity, very much as if he had been an eye-witness. 
Anyhow he pledges himself that it is ‘no fable,’ as he knows both 
place and persons. At a place in Germany, ‘ choke full of ashes’ from 
the witch-pyres, he tells us, a certain great prince was entertaining 
at his table two virtuous and well-informed ecclesiastics. In the 
course of conversation the prince asked one of them what he 
thought of the practice they had been hitherto pursuing, of accepting 
ten or twelve affidavits purporting that the witnessses had met this 
or that person at the Sabbath, as sufficient to warrant the arrest and 
racking of the accused. He expressed some scruple on the point, 
seeing that the Devil is such an absolute master of delusion. The 
good father answered with the @ priori dogmatic glibness character- 
istic of those ‘ who have been scarcely four feet from their own stove- 
side,’ that the judge might rest quite satisfied with such a number 
of affidavits, since it is not possible to suppose that God would allow 


2 Dub. xxx. 2 Finleitung, xyii. %2Cantio, qu. 48. 
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an innocent person to be so assailed, and that he might proceed 
without scruple to the torture. ‘The prince still demurred, but the 
priest stuck firmly to his position. ‘I really feel for you, my father,’ 
the prince concluded’ ‘for having thus pronounced your own sen- 
tence, and foregone all power of complaint against me for clapping 
you into prison, seeing that no less than fourteen persons have 
deposed to your having been with them at the Sabbath ; and, that you 
may not think Iam joking, you shall presently see the documents. 
‘And there stuck my fine fellow, looking like a pat of butter in the 
dog-days.’ 

In November 1628 Fr. Spee was sent on a mission to Peina, 
a Lutheran township, which had come into the hands of the 
Archbishop of Cologne, and upon which he proposed to exercise the 
‘jus reformandi.’ ‘To do the archbishop justice, he seems to have 
done little in the way of coercion, beyond insisting upon orthodoxy 
as a qualification for the town council. Fr. Spee met with his 
usual success. Few, indeed, were ever found equal to resisting 
his personal address. Several, even of the Lutheran clergy, were 
received by him, and amongst them one who went by the name of 
‘mad Sir Tyle’ (tolle Herr Tyle), a very worthy fellow, who became 
quite devoted to the Jesuit. ‘Twenty-three of the neighbouring 
villages, and subsequently the town itself, embraced the Catholic 
faith. One incident in connection with this mission deserves to be 
minutely recorded. 

On Sunday morning (April 29, 1629) Spee had to ride to the 
neighbouring village of Woltorp, where he was tosay mass. He rode 
alone, and his way lay over a wild piece of moorland interspersed 
with pine-woods, when he was suddenly encountered by another 
rider. This man was a fanatical Lutheran, who, irritated by 
Spee’s successes, was determined to bring them on the spot to a 
violent conclusion. He began by giving Fr. Spee a piece of his 
mind, and the missionary, seeing what was coming, invoked our 
Lady and St. Ignatius, and clapped spurs to his horse in a bold 
attempt to push past. The ruffian fired, and though the bullet 
seems to have gone wide of its mark, for some reason or other, Fr. 
Spee’s horse fell. He managed, however, to get hie beast on its legs, 
and, escaping a second bullet, dashed on for the village. The assassin, 
finding the pace too quick for a steady aim, drew his sword, and, as 
they got into the open, managed to ride into Fr. Spee, and deal him 
some severe cuts over the head. Still he sat upright, and his horse 
kept his pace, and in a few minutes the assassin was distanced, and 
Fr. Spee rode into the market-place of Woltorp, his face streaming 
with blood from six wounds on the head or two on the left shoulder. 
There he was met by his faithful Herr Tyle, who wept and bemoaned 
himself at the sight, swearing too a little, gently. Spee quieted him, 
and begged for some warm water at once to wash his wounds, in 

$2 
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order that he might begin the mass. The worthy man, however, 
who knew something of what appertained to flesh-wounds, went off 
shaking his head. He soon returned bringing with him cold water, 
lint, and fresh eggs, and with the remark, ‘ Warm water, my father, 
is fo good; cold is what you want,’ he proceeded to dress the wounds. 
He cut away the flaps of scalp-skin that were hanging over. his 
patient’s face, washed the wounds, and bound up his head in a sort of 
plaster made of the eggs. Although Spee was suffering agonies, he 
insisted, in spite of the tearful protestations of his congregation, 
upon entering the church and beginning the service. He got as far 
as the Gospel, that of the Good Shepherd and the Hireling, which 
he read to the people, and then said: ‘ My dearest children, judge 
for yourselves whether I am a good shepherd or a hireling. I 
bear the insignia of a true and loving shepherd upon brow and 
shoulder.’ He wished to continue, but his strength failed him, and 
he had to lean against the chancel rail. He soon recovered, and 
after praying for his assassin, insisted upon their singing the hymn 
‘Great God, we praise Thee,’ but the only response was loud weeping. 
Then Spee cried to the sacristan, ‘Sing away! when are you going to 
begin? Sing with a will!’ and though he fainted, and had to be 
carried out, the congregation, anxious to fulfil the last command of 
their good shepherd, sang the hymn through, which was broken by 
their lamentations and sobs. 

When Spee came to himself he was taken back to Peina. They 
had to tie him on his horse, and the faithful Herr Tyle, armed with 
blunderbuss and sword, held the bridle. He was accompanied the 
best part of the way by the entire population. Nothing could exceed 
the sorrow and affection with which he was received by the people of 
Peina, who vied with each other for his proper nursing and attendance. 
However, feeling that he was in a most precarious state, and anxious 
to die, if so it was to be, amongst his brethren, he got himself 
removed to the Jesuit house at Hildesheim, where he lay for eleven 
weeks at the point of death. As soon as he was sufficiently recovered, 
he hurried back to Peina, and completed his work of reconciliation 
in September 1629. His semi-martyrdom had made his influence in 
all that neighbourhood irresistible. Perhaps we may best realise the 
singular power of his peculiar reputation from the fact that the 
monks of the great Benedictine Abbey of Corvy, which had fallen at 
that time into a state of great relaxation, invited Fr. Spee to their 
assistance, went through the exercises of St. Ignatius under him, and 
became thoroughly reformed. He had indeed learned the whole art 
of the Good Samaritan—the oil and the wine and the bandages—in the 
witch-prisons of Wiirzburg, and the most sensitive felt that they 
could trust their sorest wounds to his handling. 

Towards the close of the same year Fr. Spee was sent by his 
superiors to the old Abbey of Falkenhagen, not far from Corvy, which, 
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having been long deserted by its monks, had been made over some 
years before to the Jesuits. To this peaceful spot, amongst woods 
and mountains, Spee retired, under orders to rest and recruit his 
strength ; and it was during this year of leisure that he is thought 
to have composed the greater part of the poems which form the 
volume entitled Die Trutznachtigall. Wowever this may be, we 
know that here he put the finishing touches to his Cauztio before 
he let it escape from his hands into those of the enterprising friend 
who got it printed, and that with this period of his life are associated 
the poems which have made Fr. Spee one of the literary celebrities of 
his country. 

Jesuits are apt to resist the dolce far niente, even when it is 
prescribed them under obedience, and something in the shape of 
missionary work was a necessity of Spee’s life, which no form of 
literature could supply. This he satisfied by looking up and consoling 
every afflicted person in his thinly-populated neighbourhood. He 
has let us into the secret of his unrest :— 


When, on a fair morning, I was considering the sufferings of Christ, and weeping 
sore with compassion, I asked my Lord which word out of His whole Passion 
ought to move me the most strongly; He answered ‘ That little word I THIRST, for 
it transpierces body and soul; for not only in My flesh, but inwardly in My soul, I 
have thirsted for the salvation of men.’ 


The Zrutznachtigall is itself an outcome of a twofold thirst for 
the enjoyment of God and the salvation of man. The poet has, 
indeed, sung with his breast against a thorn, yet with such music and 
delicacy of expression, and with such a strong lyric cry, that even 
men to whom his subject-matter was least congenial have recognised 
perforce in his ‘ melodious tears’ a genuine expression of love, a love 
stronger than death and hell. 

Trutenachtigall may be translated ‘ Vie-nightingale’ or ‘a rival of 
the nightingale’; for the poet would fain vie with the nightingale 
in his praises of the Creator. The notion of such competition 
between bard and nightingale is a very common one in the Middle 
Ages. Albert the Great testifies,2> ‘Of this bird I have myself ex- 
perienced, that it flieth towards those who sing, if they are singing 
well, and the while they sing listens attentively, But afterwards, as 
though striving for victory, repeateth the song and answereth.’*4 

If ever there was a spontaneous volume of poems, it is the 
Trutenachtigall, and the author’s grave little introduction, which 
might have been written by a schoolmaster editing a volume of 
selections, has a most quaint effect. It is characteristic of the 
Jesuit, who must needs give a quite rational account of his- every 

% De Animal. Lib. 23. 

% See, too, the Philomena of John of Hoveden, commonly attributed to 
Bonaventure. Ford’s Music’s First Martyr, and Crashaw’s Music’s Duel. 
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action. Now and again we catch the poet’s natural voice, as here :— 
‘ Je anders nichts allhie gesucht noch begehret wird, als dasz Gott auch 
in teutscher Sprach seine Poeten hatte.’ However, his dainty choice 
of words, though not excluding many a quaint provincialism, and 
the perfection of his rythmical technique and accentuation, which 
marked a new phase in the poctical development of the German lan- 
guage, certainly justifies his presentation of his poems as a contribu- 
tion to the educational work to which his order had devoted itself. 
The following stanzas from his Zingang, which I have ventured to 
translate in the same metre, represent perfectly the general scope and 
character of his themes :— 


Vie-nightingale we turn it, 
Wounded of Love’s sweet dart, 
So shrewdly doth Love burn it 
That none may heal its smart; 
Gold, pomp, all earthly guerdon, 
Life, joy it doth despise, 
Counts all but God a burden, 
Seeks God the only prize. 


Ever it chimes to mortals 
Of God and God’s dear Son, 
Ever at heaven’s portals 
Pours all its notes in one; 
From tree to tree it springeth, 
It floats o’er hill and dale, 
In field and forest singeth, 
To count its notes we fail. 


Full many a journey makes it, 
Of its home-sky bereft, 
An olive garden takes it, 
It mourns in hollow cleft; 
Anon with joy it singeth, 
Vie with the lark it will, 
And praising God upwingeth 
Full many a holy hill. 


Above the meads it hovers, 
It is of shepherds seen, 
Where Kedron it discovers 
Among the pastures green; 
It frames a pretty battle 
Of verselets in its song, 
And pipes of shepherd’s prattle, 
And sits the sheep among. 


Nor longer there it bideth, 
But lifts it high in air, 

Through empty spaces glideth 
On weary pinions fair ; 

On the Great Tree then lights it, 
High on the Place of Skulls, 
Whence nothing now afirights it, 

Where naught its passion dulls, 
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The poems may be divided into hymns to the Creator on such 
themes as are suggested by the different verses of the ‘ Benedicite’; 
elegies on the Passion and subjects connected therewith. Here the poet 
sometimes adopts the form of shepherd dialogues after the model of 
Virgil’s Eclogues, and colloquies of the soul with the Divine Spouse. 
Besides these, there is what may be called a ballad of St. Francis 
Xavier, and two dogmatic hymns, one on the Trinity, the other on 
Corpus Christi, these latter resembling in the closeness of their dog- 
matic texture the ‘ Pange, Lingua,’ or the ‘ Lauda, Sion.’ The eclogues 
are generally supposed to be the least successful of Spee’s efforts; they 
are certainly the least congenial to any subsequent phase of taste. 
The most successful are those which are most direct and lyric in their 
character. 

To Fr. Spee the whole of creation was a vast instrument ever re- 
sounding the praises of its Creator. Nature presented him with an 
endless pleasure-garden, the delights of which he keenly appreciated ; 
but through its green lawns was ever flowing ‘the brook Kedron,’ the 
stream of the Passion, and its most delicate beauties were ever mini- 
stering in the poet’s mind to the solemn scenes of Olivet and Calvary, 
and were enhanced tenfold by their service. 

Flowers and fruits are ever a delight to him, and he heaps 
together the tender country names of flowers—often poems them- 
selves—with the fervour and profusion of an Elizabethan poet 
(Poem 22) :— 


Ei da, du giilden Kaiserskron, 
Aus vielen auserkoren, 
Auch Tausendschén und Widerton, 
Nasturz und Rittersporen, 
Jelangerlieber, Sonnenthau, 
Basilien, Brunellen, 
Agleyen auch und Barenklau, 
Dann Mohnsam, Glock und Schellen.% 


He pictures fruit as a ‘children’s dream,’ black cherries, and 
peaches ‘wan as sallow death.’ I confess he had suited our taste 
better had he stayed his metaphor with the Laureate’s ‘apples wan 
with ripeness,’ and let the image of death alone; however, it was 
hardly an ungracious image tohim. In his tenderness for birds, ‘das 
Federbiischlein zart,’ one is reminded of Blake’s ‘ Songsof Innocence,’ 
and he hangs over.their nests ‘ Kinderbettlein,’ like a mother over her 





2% Ho there! thou golden Czsar’s-crown, 
Chosen from out so many, 
And amaranth and maidenhair, 
With knightspur and nasturtium, 
With honeysuckle and sundew, 
And brownwort and sweet-basil, 
Acanthus too and columbine, 
Poppies, bluebells, and hairbells. 
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baby’scot. His twentieth poem is a hymn in which he and the birds, 
his ‘ winged psalteries,’ form the choir. Of course the nightingale is 
his choragus :— 
O Nachtigall, du schéne, 
Verdienest rechter Weis, 
Man dich fiirnehmlich kréne, 
Mit héchstem Ehrenpreis, 
Wie magst es je doch machen, 
So sauber, glatt und rund ? 
Jas Herzlein dir mécht krachen, 
Fiircht ich, wanns geht so bunt.% 


In Poem 5 he teaches the nightingale the Holy Name :— 


Ach ruf und ruf, o Schwester zart, 
Mein Jésum zu mir lade, 

Mir treulich helf zu dieser Fahrt, 
Dann ich in Zahren bade. 

O Schwester mein, 
Sing siisz and rein : 

Ruf meinen Schatz mit Namen; 
Dann kurz, dann lang, 

Zieh deinen Klang : 
All Noten greif zusammen! 2 


The nightingale vies with her echo inthis holy contest till ‘her 
high heart breaks,’ and ‘the golden lamp is extinguished by the 
strong gale’ of song. But the last note is a sigh so subtle that no 
echo can repeat it, and the poet lays the crown of victory upon her 
corpse, and goes his way with the wish that he may inherit her voice 
and her fortune. 

In Poem 13, ‘a picture (Conterfey) of man’s life,’ the lovely 
flower which must die before nightfall is dwelt upon with a tender- 
ness which the type appropriates as well as the antitype :— 





% O nightingale beloved, 
Thou servest in right wise, 
And so they crown thee foremost, 
As for the highest prize. 
Those notes how couldst thou utter, 
So clear and smooth and round ? 
Thy small heart must be bursting, 
I fear, so quick the sound. 


# Ah! call and call, my sister dear, 
My Jesus bring unto me; 
True help in this my need afford, 
For I in tears am drowning ; 
O sister mine, 
Sing sweet and fine, 
My treasure for me naming ; 
Now quick, now long, 
Wind out thy song, 
And bind all tones together. 
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Da gund es lieblich blicken, 
Gab auch so siiszen Ruch, 

Ein’ Kranken mochts erquicken, 
So lag im letzten Zug. 

Ein Liiftlein lind von Athem, 
Riihrt an das Bliimelein : 

Da schwebts, als an ein’ Faden 
Gebundens Végelein.% 


And the lamentation is for both — 


Die Seel hats auf der Zungen, 
Allweil wirds blasen aus ; 

Nun musz es sein gerungen 
Mit Tod und letztem Strausz. 

O weh der kurzen Stunden ! 
O weh, da schlaft es ein! 

Jetzt, jetzt ist schon verschwunden 
Mein zartes Bliimelein.29 


In the Goldnes Tugendbuch, of which I shall speak more particu- 
larly hereafter, and which contains an earlier version of many of the 
poems of the 7rufsnachtigall, the version of the Conterfei has some 
beautiful touches of its own—e.g. v. 4:—- 


So selig auf dem Stiele 
Schwankt bliihend hin und her, 
Als ob mit Engeln spiele, 
Als ob kein Tod mehr wir.3° 


And (v. 6) we have the agreement of childhood and old age in 
their estimate of flowers :— 





% So daintily it glitters, 
Gives forth so sweet a breath, 
The sick it might enliven, 
Though lying sick to death ; 
A zephyr gently playing 
Uplifts the flower’s head, 
Which to and fro is swaying 
Like bird in slender thread. 


29 Lips scarce the soul restraining 

To breathe it forth are due, 
And now is nought remaining 

But death and death’s last strew. 
Woe for life’s short abiding, 

Woe for sleep’s final hour, 
That now is wholly hiding 

My little gentle flower! 


30 It on its stem’s upstaying, 
Swings blushing here and there, 
As though with angels playing, 
As though no death there were. 
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All Schénheit musz hier weichen, 
Spricht Greis und Kind zu dir.*1 


In the Spiegel der Liebe (n. 11), the longest of all Spee’s poems, 
he dwells upon the grief of Magdalene over the empty tomb. Amid 
_a certain monotony of sighs and tears, there is a finely individualised 
pathos in her cry that that ‘better part’ which her Master had 
promised should not be taken from her is now indeed lost. Very 
naively quaint and true is the small account she makes of the two 
angels :— 
Ach nit, nit euch, ihr Knaben, 
Ihr Jiingling, fliigelreich, 
Ach euch will sie nit haben : 
Weicht ab von dannen gleich.32 
They almost annoy her, as possibly hiding what yet might be 
there. The self-forgetful audacity of love expressed in the ‘ Tell me 
where thou hast laid Him, and I will take Him away,’ is made the 
theme of powerful amplification ; and the Wértlein Maria, which tells 
all, is ‘ the little spark’ of such a fire of joy that all expression fails. 
By far the most powerful of the Good Shepherd poems appears 
in the Zugendbuch (p. 121).%3 A shepherd boy will not return to his 
father’s house without his sheep, lost in the wild night ; his shepherd 
cry. ‘Schaflein, Schaflein, du liebstes Schaflein mein,’ melts into the 
‘seven words’ on the cross, which he ascends in order that he may be 
heard the further, and so draw the wanderer to himself. With this 
most characteristic poem we may compare, by way of contrast, n. 42, 
‘Ecce Homo,’ in which the intensest feeling finds expression in 
Scriptural and dogmatic forms (v. 3) :— 
Schau den Menschen, den die Liebe 
Viel zu stark am Herzen brann! 
Sie von Himmel ihn vertriebe, 
Nacket er zur Erde rann, 
Er zum Menschen unverdrossen 
Sprang von seinem giilden Saal ; 
Ihn die Menschen gar verstoszen, 
Hassen, meiden ijiberall.% 





2 All beauty here is vanquished, 
Quoth the old man and the child. 


32 Ah no, not you, ye pages, 
With youth and wings and all, 
Get out.there from before me, 
I'll not have you at all. 


33 What does duty for it in the 7ru¢znachtigal/ is altogether inferior. 


3% «See the Man’ in whom love kindled 
In His heart so strong a flame, 
That, His heaven all forsaken, 
Naked unto earth He came; 
Into manhood undisdaini 
Sprang He from His = state, 
And by man is still rejected, 
Still pursued with scorn and hate. 
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The most famous of all his poems is n. 21, a hymn to the Creator. 
Of the eighteen stanzas I give the third and the last as specimens :— 


In etlich tausend Jahren, 
Viel tausend Sternen klar, 
Kein Harlein sich verfahren, 
Gehn richtig immerdar. 
Wer deutet ihn die Straszen, 
Wer zeigt ihn die Weg, 
Dasz sie nit unterlassen, 
Zu finden ihre Steg ? 
O Mensch, ermesz im Herzen dein 
Wie Wunder musz der Schépfer sein! 


O Schiénheit der Naturen, 
O Wunderlieblichkeit, 
O Zahl der Creaturen, 
Wie streckest dich so weit! 
Und wer dann wollt nit merken 
Des Schépfers Herrlichkeit, 
Und ihn in seinen Werken 
Erspiiren jeder Zeit ? 
O Mensch, ermesz im Herzen dein 
Wie Wunder musz der Schépfer sein! % 


One is reminded of Addison’s famous lines :— 


Soon as the evening shades prevail, 
The moon takes up the wondrous tale ; 


and Thackeray’s commentary :— 


It seems to me those verses shine like stars. They shine out of a great deep 
calm. When he turns to Heaven a sabbath comes over that man’s mind, and his 
face lights up with a joy of thanks and prayers. 


35 Through many thousand cycles, 
How many stars so bright 
Have not one hair’s breadth wandered, 
Have gone for ever right! 
Who pointed out their courses, 
Who marked them out their way, 
Which never more may fail them, 
From which they never stray ? 
Think, man, within this heart of thine, 
How must the great Creator shine. 


O comeliness of nature, 
O wondrous loveliness, 
O wide-spread world of creatures, 
In numbers numberless! 
Who then can fail to notice 
The Maker’s master-hand, 
And trace Him in his working 
In sea and sky and land ? 
Think, man, within this heart of thine, 
How must the great Creator shine. 
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See especially v. 2:— 


Des Tags bis auf den Abend 
Die Sonn gar freundlich lacht, 
Zu Nacht der Mond, God lobend 
Fiihrt auf die Sternen Wacht.% 


When we compare, as Englishmen will be apt to do, Fr. Spee’s 
poetical work with that of English devotional poets of the same date, 
of Crashaw and Herbert and the earlier Southwell, we are struck with 
the comparative absence of verbal conceits in the German poet. 
There are very few of those ‘quaint enameled eyes’ which form the 
beauty and the bane of so much contemporary English work. There 
is none of that tossing as it were of a thought from hand to hand in 
which Herbert so delights, and in which he is often so delightful. 
There is none of Southwell’s sententious chewing the cud of a pleasant 
or a melancholy fancy. Spee’s lyric movement is too direct and vehe- 
ment for any such recovery. He flings his flowers, as flowers are flung, 
in a procession, before the Blessed Sacrament, carelessly and without 
any tender unwillingness to let go. In the childlike direct vehemence 
of his devotional expression he resembles Crashaw far more than he 
does his fellow-Jesuit Southwell. But Crashaw is full of such conceits 
as I can recall but one of in Spee—viz. where the latter asks St. Joseph 
to mix roses with the fodder of the ox and the ass in order to sweeten 
the breath with which they warm their shivering Saviour. Passionate 
iteration is frequent enough in Spee, but we never meet with the 
epigrammatic word-play suggestive of self-complacency in one’s own 
ingenuity. Hesang with his breast against a thorn, and yet, as Vilmar 
‘well remarks, there is something playful in the tone in which his love 
of external nature finds expression which recalls the ancient Minne- 
singers. It may be, as some critics have remarked, that Dawn and 
Night, with their white and rosy lights and brown shadows, have a 
rather too conventional apparatus of epithet. They are to him in 
some degree classical personages; but his birds, and flowers, and his 
‘little brooks that wrestle with the stones,’ are always delicious realities. 

The rhythmical perfection of his verse is admitted by all his 
German critics to be unique, or all but unique, in his century; and 
English readers who recollect that German literature is considerably 
junior to their own can hardly fail to be astonished at Spee’s very 
modern music. 

I have already referred to the third of Spee’s works, the Goddnes 
Tugendbuch. \t was first published at the same time as the Zrués- 
nachtigall, in 1649, fourteen years after the author’s death; but in 
composition it must have somewhat preceded it, as it contains many 





3 From morning until evening 
The Friendly sun laughs bland ; 
At night the moon, God praising, 
Leads up the starry band. 
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of the poems in an unmistakably earlier form interwoven in its 
prose. It isa collection of exercises,a good deal of it in the form of 
a dialogue between priest and penitent, on the theological virtues of 
Faith, Hope, and Charity, and is thus divided into three parts. The 
first contains exercises of faith on the Articles of the Creed, in 
which each Apostle appears chaunting his article from a golden 
throne, in spite of the clamours of a gainsaying crowd ; on the narra- 
tives of Holy Writ; on the acts of the Martyrs; and on a variety of 
other motives tending to the strengthening of faith. In the second 
section, on Hope, all the difficulties and temptations against that 
virtue are discounted, and every motive for trust in God’s mercy en- 
forced by example and parable. In the third, Charity, are innumerable 
exercises of love, practice here rather predominating over exhorta- 
tion, the latter having been mainly achieved in the preceding sec- 
tions—z.a. we have various ways of hearing mass, and a practice for 
‘praying always.’ ‘The characteristic nature of the book is the mar- 
vellous energy with which it constrains every vocal prayer to minister 
to mental prayer of the highest and intensest order; a process in 
some sort imaged by the kindling prose which culminates in poetry. 
Leibnitz, in a letter quoted by Fr. Diel (p. 89), expresses his 
boundless admiration for this work, although he does not care for the 
verses :—‘I am fallen strangely in love with it for the beautiful deep 
thoughts it expresses so well, and which are calculated to touch the 
souls even of the basest and most world-engulphed.’ If anyone shares 
M. Renan’s ambition to be the author of a new prayer-book, not so 
much with a view to its use by < dainty fingers,’ as for the comfort 
of weary hearts, he could hardly do better than put the Goddnes. 
Tugendbuch under requisition. One passage I shall allow myself to 
quote ; it is from the first chapter of the section on Hope. Those who 
recollect Fr. Spee’s experience in the witch-prisons will at once 
understand the field in which its lessons were learned and applied :— 


Qu. 1.—Tell me honestly and from the bottom of thy heart, my child; if thou 
hadst all thy sins which thou hast committed from thy childhood’s days even unto 
this hour upon thy conscience, and now presently before thou leavest this room 
must needs die and appear before the strict tribunal of God, and there receive the 
incontestable sentence under which thou must abide for all eternity, how would it 
be with thee for courage? Wouldst thou despair of God’s mercy, or whither 
wouldst thou betake thee ? Bethink thee awhile, and then answer me what thou 
wouldst do. 

Ans.—Oh no, I would not despair, I would still hope God would be merciful 
‘ome. I would hope that the dear Blood of Jesus Christ would not allow me to 
perish everlastingly. I would hope that if I cried right out of my deep misery to 
God, and right inwardly from the love, of God, He would have compassion upon 
all my sins and would hearken unto me. 

Oh God! as much and a great deal more I hope from thy tender mercy, and 
this hope shall not be borne from my heart for ever. For I know Thee already 
much too well, O Jesus, Thou meekest of all, and I know that Thy love for Thy 
poor children is much too great. Thou hast let Thyself go in the way of expendi- 
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ture on our behalf too far, and now Thou canst not with all Thy Almightiness even 
once come to this, that Thou shouldst thrust out one single right penitent sinner 
from before the mercy-seat of Thine everlasting Goodness, and why then should | 
despair? Ah me! ah me? if all the sinners of the whole world did but know 
Thee aright, how it would grieve them that they had ever angered a Master so 
unspeakably gentle. Ah, my Jesus! 

Qu. 2—But how would it be my child, if thy whole life long thou hadst done 
no good thing, but on the other hand hadst upon thy conscience all the sins that 
had been committed from the beginning of the world by evil spirits and men, 
wouldst thou not then despair? Bethink thee and give the an answer. 

Ans.—I would not despair. 

Qu. 3.—But if being in such a state of sin thou of a sudden camest into an 
assured danger of death; for instance, if midmost a fierce sea thou wert suffering 
shipwreck, what thinkest thou, how wouldst thou abide it? Set it before thine 
eyes in a right lively manner, and tell me what thou thinkest. The ship is sinking, 
the storm hath the upper hand. There is no help for thee, there is no creature 
that can deliver thee, down thou must go. There is no priest far or near; the 
abyss awaits thee and Hell, and now, even now, thou art to be lost for all eternity: 
art thou not yet of a mind that thou wouldst despair ? 

Ans.—No, no, I would not despair, I would from the bottom of my heart cry 
unto God. I would present before Him the precious Blood of Jesus Christ, I would 
wholly hope and trust that He would nevertheless help me, and would in a moment 
have compassion upon my miserable sins, if only I would love Him above all 
things. He could not refuse to pardon me again. He would give way in my 
regard to His unspeakable tender mercy, and in such a hope I would fearlessly let 
myself slip into that sea, as though I were sinking into His arms. For He is every- 
where, and nowhere can one escape Him (Ps. cxxxviii.); and where He is, there is 
His tender mercy, and this too is infinitely great! Ah, my God! 

Qu. 4.—Thou hast answered right well, and done true honour to the Most 
High Majesty of God in that thou hast attained’ so to noble a conception of his 
goodness. Now, then, I must know somefhing further. In case the Lord God 
because of thy sins should afflict thee with a loathsome disease, even as he did the 
godless Antiochus, as we read in Holy Writ (2 Maccab. 9), and no one should be 
able to abide thee on account of the frightful stench and infection; if even thy 
friends and relations had thrust thee forth from the house, and thou must needs lie 
without, to die like a beast, deprived of all human comfort and asssistance ; and even 
when thou didst have a priest sent for, he should flee away from thee, crying out 
that thou wert already lost, that God had already cast thee away, and thou must 
be damned for ever: oh say what wouldst thou then do—wouldst thou not at 
length despair ? 

Ans.—Y et would I not despair, O Thou my God! 

Qu. 5.—But when now further thy strength altogether fails thee, thine eyes 
are darkened, thy hearing gone, thy tongue paralyzed, thy breath choked, and now, 
even now, thou must die; and thereupon a vast number of evil spirits gather 
round thee, shrieking out in monstrous fashion that thou must come forth and be 
delivered over to them for all eternity, wouldst thou not then despair ? 

Ans.—I would certainly even then not despair. God could in a moment still 
deliver me. 

Qu. 6.—If, when in these straits, thou shouldst cry to all the blessed in heaven, 
and if they should all answer thee with one voice, that they could not help thee, 
that it was too late, and that God had already cast thee off for ever, wouldst thou 
not then despair ? 

Ans.—No, I would not yet despair, O God, O God! 

Qu. 7.—But if the Mother of God herself should give thee a like answer, would 
not then all thy courage fail ? 

Ans.—No, not at all; so long as I had breath I would evermore hope. 
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Qu. 8.—But if Christ appeared to thee, and declared that His precious Blood 
would no more avail for thee with His Heavenly Father, and thou must therefore 
be damned, wouldst thou have any power then of hoping ? 

Ans.—As long as I lived I would hope, for so long I should always be able to 
reconcile myself with God (Job xxxi.) His fatherly and motherly heart is so 
endlessly tender that it would, as it were, break and fly asunder whenever a sinner 
with a really true and pure contrition and sorrow should come in contact with it ; 
wherefore I would never give myself up for lost: I would hope, yea, I would hope. 

Qu. 9.—But how! would you not believe Christ? Could He by any possi- 
bility tell you a lie? You must now infallibly despair. 

Ans.—No, no, of a surety no. So long asI should have breath I would not 
despair of His mercy. For evenif God Himself should say that He would damn 
me, that I should never be admitted to pardon, that would all be on the under- 
standing that as long as I lived I did not convert myself to Him (Job xxxi.) 
Therefore I will never give myself up for lost, but bewail my sins and creep back 
with the Prodigal Son {Luke xv.) Out of the abyss of His mercy would He then 
receive me back as He did the Ninevites and others upon whom He had already 
spoken the sentence of death, and yet admitted them again to pardon. O God, my 
God! O God, kinder than all others, Thou art a God so full of compassion that 
even when Thou settest Thyself against me, and wouldst pour out all thy Almighti- 
ness with infinite wrath upon me, I would never despair of Thy mercy. I know 
Thee much too well, for all Thy ways are Truth and Mercy. Thy Father’s heart 
is much too soft; Thy compassion is far too great; Thou canst not contradict 
Thyself: Thou hast long ago declared that Thou-wouldst show mercy to all who 
should be converted to Thee. Now it is impossible that Thou shouldst gainsay 
Thyself, and so I cannot despair. Accursed be the man who hopeth not in Thee. 
In Thee, O Lord, have I hoped, let me not be confounded for ever (Ps. xxiv.) 


Was ever more generous wine poured from the flask of the Good 
Samaritan? All through the book one feels -that the writer is 
staunching wounds, not merely meditating, exhorting, or poetizing. 
I can recall, besides the book of Job, but two works which produce 
this same effect of tender realism: Savonarola’s Commentary on 
the Miserere Psalm, composed for his own comfort during the last 
days of his imprisonment, and Zhe Sufferings of Christ, by Fr. 
Thomas, the Augustinian, a collection of Meditations on the Passion 
wherewith he kept alive the faith and hope of his fellow-captives 
in a Moslem prison. 

In. 1631 the troops of Gustavus Adolphus overran a great portion 
of the Rhineland, and Fr. Spee had to leave his pleasant retreat at Falk- 
enhagen for Cologne, where we find him professing moral theology in 
the year 1631 and 1632. During that time he had as his pupil the 
famous Busembaum (reputed the fountain-head of modern Proba- 
bilism,) who always-spoke of his master with enthusiastic admiration, 
and regretted exceedingly that nothing of his moral theology course 
had been published. 

During his brief residence in Cologne, in addition to his professional 
duties, Fr. Spee worked very hard in the confessional, having a great 
number of penitents; and. many conversions both from heresy and 
ill life were due to his efforts. Amongst the latter we are told of a 
certain grand lady who was wholly given up to gaieties of a very 
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questionable sort, and exercised a very bad influence in the neighbour- 
hood. She was very beautiful, and it was the fashion amongst the 
young men of the place to entertain her with nightly serenades 
beneath her window. Now Fr. Spee was a skilful musician and choir- 
master, as well as a poet, aud had set many of his verses to music. 
So one night he sent his choir to the lady’s window, and there they 
made such excellent music concerning the love belonging to heavenly 
things, and Fr. Spee’s spirit in words and melody so wrought with 
her that, altogether forsaking her former life, she thenceforward gave 
great edification to the whole town. 

We hardly know the occasion of Spee’s last and final removal, 
but in 1633 he left Cologne for the Jesuit house at Tréves, where he 
had made his novitiate, and where his brief but ardent course was to 
terminate. His health had been very delicate ever since the attempt 
upon his life which had so nearly proved successful, but nothing could 
moderate his zeal for work. He went on for the next two years doing 
parochial work, and revising his 7rutsnachtigall; and it looked as 
if this heroic life would end in a quiet. prosaic wearing out: but this 
was not to be. 

In August of the year 1633 Tréves had been delivered over by its 
governor to the French, and the Jesuits, who were strong Imperial- 
ists, had had their schools closed. They were still holding on ina 
small way as parish priests in their Church of St. Simeon at 
the Porta Nigra, when, in the beginning of 1635, the Government 
issued a decree for their expulsion, which was to be carried into 
effect on the 27th of the ensuing March. It was the night between the 
25th and the 26th of March when the Imperialist Graf Von Rettberg, 
at the head of 1,200 men, managed to effect an entrance, and, after 
some eight hours of desperate street fighting, found himself master of 
the town. During all this time Fr. Spee was busy among the comba- 
tants, doing important service to friend and foe, carrying the wounded 
on his shoulders into safe corners where he slaked their thirst, dressed 
their wounds, and, where it was needed, gave them the last sacra- 
ments. Five hundred Frenchmen were slain, and as many more, with 
their leader, were taken prisoners. As soon as the battle was over, Fr. 
Spee hastened to Von Rettberg and prevailed upon him—Heaven knows 
how, except that Spee was not an easy man to refuse—to grant all the 
prisoners their liberty. Within a month of the capture of Tréves 
Fr. Spee had the consolation of seeing all the prisoners who were fit to 
travel well supplied with clothes and money by his charity, and en route 
for their homes. Many, however, of the wounded of both sides still 
lay in hospital, where a pestilence soon added to the difficulty of the 
situation. There it was that Fr. Spee at once established himself as 
confessor, nurse, physician, and general servant, and there he met with 
his reward; they brought him home to die. He died surrounded 
by his brethren on the 7th of August, 1635, with no last words thal 
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have come down to us, but ‘full of hope and happy.’ He lies in the 
crypt of St. Simeon’s Church at Tréves, and his epitaph says as much 
and no more: ‘ Hier liegt Friederich Spee.’ 

If my readers in any degree share my feeling for this man of love 
and song and suffering, they will not fail to rejoice that this last phase 


of his life—a public life of something less than ten years—ends with 
so true a cadence. 


Requiem pro anima tali non cantamus, 
Immo est introitus missz ‘ Gaudeamus,’ 


Quia si pro martyre Deum exoramus, 
Ut Decretum loquitur, Sancto derogamus,’ 


H. I. D. Ryprr. 


Vou. XVIII.—No. 102. 








THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


COUNTY CHARACTERISTICS: SURREY. 


DEDICATED from immemorial antiquity to be thesouthern abuttal of the 
metropolis, and gradually becoming linked with it across the dividing 
river by ascore of bridges, roads, and railways, Surrey has been fated 
to surrender a strip of its rural area, which year by year grows broader, 
to the ever-encroaching tide of urban development. For many 2 
mile beside the river, wherever the traveller turns, he can discern 
only the unsightly forms and unsavoury odours which characterise 


A suburb reeking of the city’s breath. 


For two or three leagues further southward stretches the region d 
Villadom, sectioned off into endless roads, streets, rows, crescen 

squares, groves, and terraces—a very network of bricks and mortar 
It is interspaced, indeed, with frequent oases of garden-ground 
treeful and flowerful, and, at rarer intervals, a few green acres 0 
open common, but all given over to gas-lamps, railway stations, 
omnibuses and cab-stands, and prostrate under the tyrannous yoke of 
‘local boards.’° A region not without substantial advantages to those 
who must live near London yet pine for fresh air, and lovely by 
comparison with the ugliness which lies behind it, but a sor 

makeshift for the virginal beauties of the country to those whq 
really prize them. 

Once well beyond this region, however, the traveller will find 
himself surrounded by these beauties at their best, in a rural distric 
as rich in natural grace and unspoilt wildness as any now left im 
England. He will find, too, what it is not less surprising tha 
refreshing to meet with in the most metropolitan of the hom 
counties, much of the old-fashioned simplicity of village life whid 
we usually associate with ‘a hundred miles from town.’ Londone 
who are most apt to forget the truth of which a Liberal politici 
wisely reminded the House of Commons the other day, that ‘ we 
what we are by what we were,’ can hardly fail to recognise this! 
they use their eyes in Surrey. Ample traces of every great histo 
phase through which the nation has passed, though some are slo 
yielding to the touch of time, are still abundant. Entrenchmet 
of British origin and Roman adoption crown several heights of ! 
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chalk and sandhill ranges; MHanstiebury, near Dorking, ‘The 
Cardinal’s Cap,’ near Bletchingley, and two ‘ Cesar’s Camps,’ one 
near Weybridge and the other at Aldershot, being the best preserved 
of them. On the same hill-tops and on many of the high open 
commons are remains of barrows which may be of even older date. 
These vestiges belong to a period so indefinite that it might almost 
be called prehistoric, but may not be much earlier than an event 
first recorded in our annals, which is associated by a well-attested 
tradition with a spot in the parish of Walton-on-Thames known as 
Cowey Stakes. Here, where alone the river could be forded on foot, 
Cesar is believed to have crossed it when in pursuit of Cassivelaunus, 
who withstood his second invasion of Britain. ‘The Britons defended 
the ford by means of stakes with which they spiked the banks and 
river-bed, but Czesar’s cavalry having forced a passage through and 
over this rude palisade, were followed by the foot soldiers, who waded 
up to their necks in water, and put the enemy to flight. Stakes as 
thick as a human thigh and cased with lead were visible here in the 
days of Bede, and several answering to the same description have 
been found hereabouts down to a comparatively recent period. Little 
is recorded of the Romans’ rule, but at* Kingston, Chessington, 
Ashstead, Woodcote, Albury, Shackleford, Bletchingley, and in other 
parts of the county, remains of their buildings and signs of occupa- 
tion have been found. The Stone Street, which ran from Regnum 
(Chichester) to London, traversed a considerable section of Surrey, 
and may still be traced beyond Dorking, 

The name which the country bears (Suth-rige, or Southern King- 
dom) seems to imply that it was colonised by the South-Saxon in- 
vaders, but no traditions respecting the mode of their settlement 
have been handed down to us. Of the ‘ battles of the kites and crows, 
which preceded the establishment of England as a single kingdom, 
one is connected by a doubtful record with Surrey. A large circular 
entrenchment on Wimbledon Common has been supposed by Camden 
and other writers to be the scene of an engagement which (according 
to the Saxon Chronicle) was fought in the year 568 at Wibandune 
between King Ceaulin of Wessex and King Ethelbert of Kent, when 
the latter was slain. The identification, however, of Wibandune 
with Wimbledon may be open to question. 

Under the early English kings historical interest centred at King- 
ston-on-Thames, which owes that name to its having been one of 
their demesne possessions. Between the years goo and 978, the 
successive members of the dynasty beginning with Edward the Elder 
and ending with Ethelred II. were there crowned. The chapel in 
which the ceremony was performed, or so much as was left of it, was 
pulled down in 1731, but a great stone on which the kings are said 
to have been enthroned’ was carefully preserved, and now stands, 
enclosed with an iron railing, at the end of the borough market- 

ts 
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place. Another royal residence of this period was at West Sheen, 
but the tradition of it is all that remains. Legends are extant of 
battles with the Danes in different parts of the county, notably one 
at Ockley, identified with Aclea, where the Saxon Chronicle records 
that they were defeated by Ethelwulf in 851. There is another 
tradition at Kingston, that the leader of a Danish band was van- 
quished and killed there, his head being kicked about the town by 
the conquerors. A game of football played there every Shrove 
Tuesday is popularly cherished as a memorial of this victory. Clap- 
ham is the legendary scene of a third Danish tragedy. At the 
wedding feast of Gytha, daughter of Osgod Clapa, the lord of that 
place, King Hardiknut fell down in a drunken fit, from the effects 
of which he soon afterwards died. This event was followed by an act 
of treachery which occurred at Guildford, where young Alfred the 
Atheling, whom Earl Godwin recalled from Normandy, under pretence 
of securing his succession to the throne, was attacked and made 
prisoner, and the Norman attendants who defended him were put 
to death. 

The Norman period has left a solitary relic of its seculiar archi- 
tecture in the keep of Guildford Castle. Of the older castle of 
Reigate, the fortress of the Earls Warrenne, the great feudal and 
titular lords of the county, only the mound of the keep remains. 
The churches are numerous: Puttenham and Compton (the greater 
part), the naves of Mickleham and Walton, the chancel-arches of 
Stoke Dabernon and Peperharrow, the doors of Chipstead and Shere, 
and the towers of Albury and Cobham being the most noteworthy 
examples. 

The bridge over the Mole at the foot of Painshill, in Cobham, 
preserves the memory of ‘good Queen Maud,’ the wife of Henry the 
First, who first built one there as an oblation for the soul of a maiden 
of hers who, in crossing the ford, was carried away by the stream. 
The last and worst of the Norman kings has linked his name with 
the meadow of Runnimede, on the banks of the Thames near Egham, 
which witnessed the greatest event in our constitutional history, 
and, @ fortiori, in the annals of Surrey. Though the meadow is 
plainly indicated by contemporary chroniclers as the scene of the 
interview between John and his barons, at which Magna Charta was 
signed, tradition has chosen to discard it in favour of the adjoining 
island, known as Charter Island. This name, however, was probably 
acquired two years later, when the young King Henry the Third, in 
company with his chief adherents and the papal legate, signed 4 
treaty of Peace there with Prince Louis of France, whereby the latter 
renounced the throne and restored to their allegiance the insurgent 
forces who had joined his standard. During the war which was thus 
terminated, the three chief fortresses of the county, the castles of 
Reigate, Guildford, and Farnham, which had been held for the king, 
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were besieged by and submitted to Louis. Farnham Castle was after- 
wards destroyed by Henry the Third as having harboured rebels, but 
was speedily rebuilt by its lords, the Bishops of Winchester. 

To the thirteenth century belong the ruins of Waverley Abbey and 
Newark Priory, the only monastic buildings in Surrey of which any 
considerable traces remain. Of Chertsey and Merton, which far 
transcended them in size and importance, all but a few fragments 
have long since perished. Several churches, especially St. Mary’s, 
Guildford, and Merton, parts of Abinger, Ockham, Carshalton, West 
Horsley, and Woking, together with the keep of Farnham Castle, are 
of the same date. Of the succeeding periods of church architecture 
Decorated Gothic is best represented in parts of Nutfield, Shere, and 
Reigate ; Perpendicular in Lingfield, Croydon, Leigh, Beddington, 
Thames Ditton, and All Saints’, Kingston. Of works in secular 
architecture a reference must suffice to the hall which is the sole relic 
of Croydon Palace, built in the reign of Henry the Sixth (now con- 
verted into a laundry'); the picturesque water-gate of a palace built 
on the banks of the Mole at Esher, during the same reign, by Wayn- 
flete, Bishop of Winchester; and the gateway of Lambeth Palace, 
the oldest portion of it above ground, which was the work of Cardinal 
Archbishop Morton, in the reign of Henry the Seventh. 

The royal palaces, however, demand a somewhat fuller notice. Up 
to the fourteenth century these had been confined to the Saxon 
palaces of Sheen and Kingston, which appear to have fallen into 
decay at the date of the Conquest, and the Norman castle of Guild- 
ford; but from the reign of Edward the First, who rediscovered the 
beauties of Sheen, Surrey has eclipsed every other county in the 
number and splendour of its royal residences. It was at his new 
palace of Sheen that Edward the First received the delegation of 
Scottish nobles who came to treat with him after the capture of 
Wallace. Edward the Second had a house at Byfleet; and thence 
dated his warrant for the suppression of the Knights Templars. 
Edward the Third often resided at Sheen Palace, and it was witness 
of the last tragic scene which closed the eventful drama of his reign, 
when, deserted by his heartless mistress Alice Perrers, who filched the 
rings from his dying hand, he drew his last breath alone. Seventeen 
years later, it witnessed the death of Anne, the young Queen of 
Richard the Second, whose grief at her loss so disgusted him with 
the building that he ordered it to be demolished. It was rebuilt by 
Henry the Fifth, and continued to be the favourite royal abode until 
it was accidentally burnt in 1499. Henry the Seventh immediately 
renewed it, changing its name to Richmond, in remembrance of the 
earldom which he had merged in the Crown. Here he died in 1509, 
and here, in the year foilowing, Henry the Eighth held a tournament 

' A committee has recently Leen formed and a fund raised for the purpose of pur- 
chasing this building and preserving it as an historical monument. 
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in which he himself jousted. Traditions in connection with this king 
are current in various parts of the country. At Ankerwyke, near 
Egham, a great yew tree is shown under which he is said to have 
held secret trysts with Anne Boleyn; and in the grounds of Pem- 
broke Lodge, Richmond Park, stands a mound upon which he is said 
to have watched for the rising of a rocket that announced her execu- 
tion on Tower Hill. Henry’s fancy was scarcely less capricious in 
regard to his houses than his wives. When sated with Richmond 
and Hampton Court, he recurred to the neighbourhood of Byfleet, 
where he had passed some part of his childhood. In 1538 he acquired 
by purchase or exchange several estates in this and the adjoining 
parishes of Walton and Weybridge, and upon one of them erected 
the stately palace of Oatlands. The building accounts which are 
extant show that it was designed in anticipation of his marriage with 
Anne of Cleves. Misled by the report of her beauty, he looked forward 
to that event with an eagerness which his speedy disillusionment 
converted into bitter chagrin, and he seems to have seldom if ever 
resided in his new palace. He did not, however, abandon Surrey, 
but in the following year transferred his affections to Cuddington, 
near Cheam, where he bought a large estate and commenced another 
palace, which, though unfinished at his death in 1547, acquired from 
its potential splendour the name of Nonsuch. 

Three prominent figures of Henry the Eighth’s reign are associated 
more or less intimately with Surrey localities. Wolsey, on becoming 
Bishop of Winchester, partially rebuilt the palace referred to as set 
up by his predecessor Waynflete upon the banks of the Mole at Esher. 
After his fall in 1529 he was commanded to retire there, and _ his 
faithful servant Cavendish has left a graphic narrative of the morti- 
fications which he underwent during his stay. Thomas Cromwell, 
who rose into power upon his patron’s collapse, was the son of a 
blacksmith, or armourer, at Putney, the traditional site of whose 
forge is still shown. The third and noblest figure is that of Sir 
Thomas More. Whether or not the Mores of Losely, near Guild- 
ford, now represented by the More-Molyneux family, were a branch 
of the same stock as his own, his wife is said to have been a 
daughter of the then head of the house, Sir Christopher More. 
After the Chancellor’s execution his daughter Margaret Roper is 
alleged to have conveyed his head to Baynards, near Cranley, the 
house of her daughter, Lady Bray, where it was long preserved. An 
Elizabethan mansion which was built upon the site of this house in 
1577 has vicariously acquired from that circumstance the reputation 
of being haunted. 

The oldest private mansions in Surrey date from the Tudor period. 
Crowhurst Place, near Lingfield, is perhaps the earliest, being ascribed 
to the reign of Henry the Seventh, when it was the seat of the 
Gaynesfords. It is partly of brick and partly timbered. The decora- 
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tion of the cornice and ceiling of the great hall retains its old 
colouring. Wickham Court, near Addington, is of about the same 
period, built of brick dressed with stone, which a thick covering of 
ivy now conceals. Sutton Place, near Guildford, was built soon after 
1529 by Sir Richard Weston, brewer to Henry the Eighth, and when 
perfect formed a quadrangle of which one side has been demolished. 
The building is of red brick with terra-cotta mouldings remarkable 
for their fine proportions and richness of ornament. Losely, the 
above-mentioned seat of the More-Molyneux family, was built in 
1562. Its oriel-windowed front of grey stone, rising above a moat 
and a large garden-wall with circular turrets at each angle, is flanked 
by stately avenues of trees and ample sweeps of lawn, beyond which 
stretches a park landscape of wide extent and luxuriant verdure. 
Ashley Park, Walton, is another Elizabethan house of considerable 
size and dignity, its gabled front of dark-red brick being harmoni- 
ously framed by the sombre pines and lofty beeches that surround 
it. The last of these examples that may be noticed is the hall of 
Beddington House, the sole relic of the Elizabethan mansion of the 
Carews, in which Sir Francis, who then represented them, entertained 
the Queen for three days in 1599. Its open roof and carved trophy 
of arms are curiously elaborate. 

In one or other of her Surrey palaces Elizabeth was a frequent 
resident. Richmond was one of the many prison-houses to which 
while princess she had been confined by her sister Mary. Notwith- 
standing the disagreeable impression of it thus created, it continued 
until the last one of her favourite resorts. It was here that in her 
old age she took umbrage at the plain speaking of the Bishop of St. 
David’s, who chose the infirmities incident to that period of life as 
the theme of a sermon; and here, seven years later, she died. The 
estate of Nonsuch having been granted by Mary to the Earl of 
Arundel, he completed the unfinished palace of Henry the Eighth, 
and Elizabeth repurchased it from his representatives. A memorable 
incident of her residence there was her reception of Essex, who 
unexpectedly returning from Ireland in September 1600 to plead for 
his restoration to favour, rushed all travel-stained as he was into her 
bed-chamber, where he found her with dishevelled hair. Taken by 
surprise, she let him kiss her hand, but on reflection, committed him 
to the Lord Keeper’s custody, whence he only emerged to plunge 
headlong into treason and die upon the scaffold. At Oatlands, during 
one of her visits, a notable hunting exploit was achieved by Selwyn, 
the keeper of the park, which is recorded on his tomb in Walton 
Church. Leaping from horseback upon the back of the stag when at 
full speed, he guided its course, and, drawing his knife, laid it dead 
at the Queen’s feet. 

A few worthies of the Elizabethan age may be remembered in 
connection with their residences in Surrey. Sir Francis Walsingham, 
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only a few days before his trial, Charles the First ordered some seed 
of a Spanish variety of the fruit to besown. The Duke of Somerset’s 
house stands on the site of the original mansion. 

During the Civil War Kingston was twice the scene of conflict. 
The first time was in January 1642, when certain Royalists under 
Colonel Lunsford and Lord Digby collected a body of troops with the 
apparent design of securing the arms and ammunition stored in the 
town and then marching to Portsmouth; but information of their 
plans having reached the Parliament, the train-bands were called 
out, Colonel Lunsford was arrested, and Lord Digby took to flight. The 
second occasion was in July 1648, when a force of about 600 men 
was mustered here by Lord Holland, the Duke of Buckingham, and 
his brother, Lord. Francis Villiers, with the intention of proceeding 
to the Isle of Wight and releasing the King from his imprisonment 
at Carisbrooke. Encountering the Parliamentary troops in a lane on 
the outskirts of the town near Surbiton Common, a skirmish ensued 
in which the Royalists were worsted. Young Villiers, a youth of 
great beauty and promise, was slain after an heroic combat in which, 
with his back set against an elm, he fought with six antagonists at 
once. 

Several of the Parliamentary leaders were residents in Surrey. The 
house in which President Bradshaw lived at Walton-on-Thames is 
still standing, but converted to meaner uses. General Lambert and 
Colonel Pride became the joint purchasers of Nonsuch, and there the 
latter died. Lambert, after his quarrel with Cromwell, retired to 
Wimbledon Park, which he had also purchased, where he cultivated 
tulips and gillyflowers. The eccentric John Lilburne had some 
settlement near Walton, and distinguished himself by leading a band 
of ‘ Levellers’ to dig up the waste of St. George’s Hill; a proceeding 
which was summarily stopped by the authorities. 

The palaces of Richmond, Oatlands, and Nonsuch, having been 
confiscated on the deposition of Charles the First, were sold for the 
benefit of the State. Richmond was partially dismantled, and, 
though resumed by the Queen Dowager at the Restoration, never 
revived its ancient dignity. It was gradually demolished, with the 
exception of one gateway (over which the arms of Henry the Seventh 
are visible), leading into a court which retains the name of Old 
Palace Yard. Oatlands was almost wholly pulled down before the 
Restoration, and nothing is now left of it but the arched gateway of 
a wall and some vaulted substructions. The gardens are now culti- 
vated by a florist. The name of ‘the fish meadow’ borne by an 
adjoining field, indicates the position of the stew-ponds. | Nonsuch, 
owing to its purchase by General Lambert and Colonel Pride, as above- 
mentioned, escaped destruction for a few years longer; but Charles 
the Second having granted it to his mistress the Duchess of Cleve- 
land, she had it pulled down and sold the site. | Only a part of the 
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foundations can now be traced. Subsequent to this period, such lustre as 
the county obtained from the royal preference underwent eclipse until 
the reign of George the Second, when Queen Caroline and her son 
Frederick, Prince of Wales, took up their several abodes at Kew. The 
existing palace (the nucleus of which was a house that had belonged 
to a merchant named Portman, in the reign of Charles the First) 
became after Queen Caroline’s death a favourite residence of Queen 
Charlotte, and here she died. The Botanic Gardens, upon which 
the nation may justly pride itself as among the finest in the world, 
have been developed from an ‘ Exotic Garden,’ originated by the 
Princess Dowager of Wales (the mother of George the Third), whose 
memory, not otherwise held in much respect, this institution should 
serve to redeem. 

In the reign of Charles the Second, the little town of Epsom 
achieved sudden reputation as a fashionable watering place, in virtue 
of its chalybeate springs charged with sulphate of magnesia, which 
had effected some notable cures. For a time the alluring combination 
of town and country life, natural simplicity and artificial gaiety, which 
it offered to jaded and unhealthy pleasure-seekers, made it a formidable 
rival to Tunbridge. Wells, but its popularity declined after the reign 
of Anne, and the ‘ Wells’ now only survive in the ‘ Epsom Salts’ of 
commerce, which are no longer manufactured there. The Downs, on 
which a race-course had been set up at an earlier date, formed one of 
the great attractions of the watering place, but the races did not 
acquire their distinctions as a national sport until the latter part of 
the last century. 

During the Caroline period Surrey was singularly rich in distin- 
guished residents. Sir John Denham, who lived at Egham Place, 
sung the beauties of Cooper’s Hill in a poem of which two lines at 
least have won their way into the list of stock quotations. A brother 
poet, better remembered if not more often read, Abraham Cowley, after 
relinquishing the diplomatic service, retired to Chertsey in 1665, 
where he died about two years later. His house, a quaint timbered 
structure, is still standing, and the room is shown which he used as a 
study. Hobbes, the metaphysician, was long domiciled at Roehampton, 
in the house of the Countess of Devonshire, to whose son he was tutor. 
John Evelyn has left substantial vestiges of his presence at Wotton, 
his domain near Dorking, where many of the pine-woods are believed 
to be of his planting. The noble and lofty beeches which surround 
the house, though probably of later date, are worthy of the author of 
Sya. The grounds contain other relics of his taste for landscape- 
gardening in the shape of waterworks and an artificial mound laid 
out in terraces. The house, built of dark-red brick, has received 
additions since his day. A contemporary of radically different type, 
the Duke of Lauderdale, is remembered in connection with another 
old Surrey mansion, Ham House, Petersham, which was built by Sir 
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Thomas Vavasor in the reign of James the First, but purchased a few 
years afterwards by the Earl of Dysart, whose daughter and heiress 
married the Duke for her second husband. One of the rooms is 
known as the ‘ Cabal Chamber,’ from a tradition that the Ministry so 
designated used to meet there. ‘The priceless collection of historical 
portraits, tapestries, furniture, and curiosities of every description, 
which this house contains, besides its library, which abounds in Cax- 
tons, De Wordes, and similar treasures, have given it a European 
reputation. Another public man, of far higher character, Sir William 
Temple, withdrew towards the close of the seventeenth century to 
Moor Park, near Farnham, where he elaborately laid out a garden in 
the Dutch fashion which he had learned to admire when ambassador 
at the Hague. In his will he directed that his heart should be 
buried under a sun-dial which he fixed in this favourite spot. 
Jonathan Swift was domiciled as his secretary for some years, and 
made love to Stella, who was the attendant of Sir William’s sister, 
Lady Giffard. ‘The Battle of the Books,’ and perhaps ‘ The Tale of 
a Tub,’ were written at Moor Park. 

The fashion of landscape-gardening,. which reached its zenith 
during the last century, found the most favourable scope for indul- 
gence in the undulating and richly wooded scenery of Surrey, and Kent. 
‘Capability Brown,’ and other masters of the art, achieved their 
highest successes there. One of these triumphs was at Oatlands, 
where the Earl of Lincoln erected a mansion upon a ridge overlooking 
the site of the old palace, replanted the park, and laid out the grounds 
with shrubberies, walks, and a large lake. A grotto set up there by 
one of his descendants, the Duke of Newcastle, is said to have occu- 
pied several years in construction, at a cost of 40,000/. Scarcely less 
famous were the ‘ferme ornée’ of Mr. Southcotes, at Woburn, near 
Addlestone ; Painshill, near Cobham, a slope of great natural beauty, 
which Mr. Hamilton covered with towers, Roman altars, and sepulchral 
monuments, interspersed with sham ruins; and Esher Place, then 
belonging to the Hon. Henry Pelham, the grounds of which Horace 
Walpole pronounced to be Kent’s chef d euvre. 

The wild heaths and lonely roads of the country were turned to 
account after a different fashion by the ‘gentlemen of the road,’ 
thanks to whose industry travelling continued a costly and dangerous 
adventure down to the end of the last century, if not later. One of 
the boldest highwaymen, Jerry Abershaw, is still remembered in con- 
nection with his favourite hostel, the Baldfaced Stag, which stands on 
the road between Wandsworth and Kingston. 

Both the last and the present century have sustained the reputa- 
tion of Surrey for distinguished residents. Lord Somers, the wise 
and honourable Chancellor of William III., having obtained a grant 
of the site of Reigate Priory, built a mansion there which has 
descended to his family. A statesman of another stamp, the brilliant 
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and unscrupulous Lord Bolingbroke, lived at Battersea, in the family 
mansion of the St. Johns, which stood near the church. In a 
‘cedar parlour’ there Pope is reported to have written his ‘Epistle’ 
to its owner. The house has wholly disappeared, but the name sur- 
vives in a ‘gardens,’ and a ‘terrace.’ At Barnes, Henry Fielding had 
a house, and there too resided the famous bookseller Jacob Tonson, in 
whose rooms the Kit-cat Club often met. James Thomson, the poet, 
lived for many years, and in 1748 died, at Richmond, the beauties of 
whose landscape he has elaborately described in a Well-known passage 
of Zhe Seasons (Summer). His house in Kew foot-lane has since 
his time been enlarged, but retains some relics of him. Collins also 
lived for a while at Richmond, and there wrote his memorial lines on 
Thomson which are inscribed on the terrace under the hill. On the 
top of the hill, in a house overlooking its lovely prospect, Sir Joshua 
Reynolds usually spent the summer months. In 1769 the great but 
unhappy soldier of genius, to whom we owe our Indian Empire, pur- 
chased the Claremont estate at Esher, and at enormous cost erected 
the present mansion. Clive was then at the climax of his unpopv- 
larity, and the thickness of the walls gave rise to a legend among 
the peasantry that he intended them as a protection against the 
devil, ‘ who would one day carry him away bodily.’ ' His tenancy was 
brief, as he died by his own hand in 1774. The two rival statesmen, 
whose lives epitomise the political history of England during the last 
quarter of the eighteenth century, were long resident in Surrey. 
The favourite retreat of Fox was a house on the slope of St. Anne’s 
Hill, near Chertsey, in which his family representatives, to whom it 
still belongs, preserve various tokens of his occupancy. Pitt lived for 
several years at Bowling-green House, on Putney Heath, and died 
there in 1806. It was on the same heath that he fought a duel with 
Tierney in 1798. Putney is also memorable as the birthplace of 
Gibbon, much of whose early life was spent there. Dr. Johnson has 
conferred immortality upon the house of the Thrales at Streatham, in 
which some of his happiest days were passed. A yet greater philo- 
logist, Horne Tooke, wrote his famous Diversions of Purley at a house 
so named near Croydon. He subsequently lived at Wimbledon, 
where he died in 1812. In the adjoining village of Merton, Lord 
Nelson purchased a house, in which he lived for about a year and a 
half. It came to Lady Hamilton after his death, but the site is now 
occupied by smaller houses. The eccentric social reformer and popular 
author of Sandford and Merton, Thomas Day, lived at Anningsley, 
near Chobham, and in 1789 there fell a victim to his theory of training 
vicious horses. A saner reformer, and one of the raciest of English 
writers, William Cobbett, was a native of Farnham, the attractions of 
whose neighbourhood he has fondly described, and where he died in 
1835. The once admired novelist, and not yet forgotten diarist of 
the Court of George the Third, Fanny Burney, settled, after her 
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marriage with General D’Arblay, at West Humble, near Dorking. 
Her husband was one of several French refugees who were hospitably 
sheltered at Juniper Hall, in the neighbouring village of Mickleham. 
The picturesque slopes and valleys of Deepdene, a little nearer Dorking, 
were laid out in the taste of theseventeenth century by Charles Howard, 
an ancestor of the Duke of Norfolk. The grounds were subsequently 
converted into-a park of exquisite beauty, and an Italian villa erected 
in their midst by Thomas Hope, the author of Amastatius, and the 
munificent patron of Thorwaldsen, some of whose finest works are there 
collected. In the inn at Burford Bridge, which crosses the Mole at 
the foot of Boxhill, Keats wrote a considerable part of his Endymion. 
Alastor, one of the most characteristic works of his spiritual brother, 
Shelley, was written at the hamlet of Bishopsgate, near Egham, on the 
borders of Windsor Forest, where the poet spent the summer of 1815. 
This roll of illustrious names might readily be extended to our own 
day and crowned with that of the greatest of living poets. 

Of the famous men and women who have died rather than lived 
within the county, or made choice of its soil as their last resting- 
place, it must suffice to name the painter Gainsborough, who is buried 
at Kew ; the tragedians, Edmund Kean and Mrs. Yates, who lie in 
Richmond churchyard ; that gracious daughter of a graceless sire, the 
Princess Charlotte, who died in her first confinement at Claremont ; 
the beautiful sisters Kate and Mary Horneck, Goldsmith’s ‘ Little 
Comedy,’ and ‘ Jessamy Bride,’ who both sleep in Weybridge church- 
yard ; and Louis Philippe, ex-King of the French, who two years after 
his flight to this country in 1848 died at Claremont, and was buried 
at a private Catholic chapel on Weybridge Heath. 

The convenient and accessible distance of this little county from 
London doubtless determined the gravitation to it during so long a 
period of so much of the intellectual, aristocratic, and wealthy society 
of the kingdom ; and the attraction once set up has been maintained 
by its diversity of natural beauty and the ‘ clear air and clean wayes’ 
to which Fuller attributes its abundance of ‘gentile habitations.’ 
Like its neighbours, Kent and Sussex, Surrey exhibits several varieties 
of soil and scenery. On the south-east it is traversed by the chalk- 
range of the North Downs, which thence runs into Kent. The same 
formation prolonged in a south-westerly direction between Guildford 
and Farnham rises into the ridge of the Hog’s Back. South of the 
chalk, the district which borders on Sussex belongs in part to the 
Wealden clay. The northern border of the county dips into the 
London clay basin, to which several scattered deposits in the interior 
also belong. The remaining and largest portion, lying to the west 
and south-west, pertains either to the Shanklin greensand or to the 
tertiary formation of Bagshot sand. The former rises into an 
irregular range, of which one horn runs south-east, parallel to the 
North Downs, and another projects southward into Sussex. ‘The latter 
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forms a lower range, running in a north-westerly direction towards 
the point whence it derives its name. Both these formations, taken 
together, underlie those barren heaths which every artist seizes on, and 
every traveller recalls, as the salient feature of Surrey landscape. 

The chalk district, though exhibiting the same leading character- 
istics as that of Surrey and Kent, imprints itself on the memory by 
some peculiar landmarks. The low narrow ridge of the Hog’s Back, 
scarcely half a mile across, arrests and detains the gaze by its singular 
contour and smooth green surface. Along the top runs a road which 
is thought to have been an ancient British track. The name of the 
ridge has been derived from the Saxon Aoga, a hill, but the animal 
semblance which its form suggests supplies an easier, if a more 
prosaic, etymology. Near Guildford a river channel, now represented 
by the slender stream of the Wey, has broken through the chalk and 
carved for itself a broad valley. From one of the protruding edges 
of the fracture, richly clothed with yews and thorns, known as 
Newland’s Corner, a noble vista opens out far away to the south over 
the sandstone hills towards Sussex, and to the north-west over 
the commons, fields, and woods that stretch to the borders of 
Berks. After this break the North Downs proper begin their course, 
gradually uplifting their heads and broadening their shoulders until, 
near Dorking, they reach almost their highest and most picturesque 
point. The sweeping curves of Denbies, Norbury, Boxhill, and other 
eminences, the bare slope of one contrasting with the wooded summit 
of another ; the windings of the river Mole, which threads its way 
through the valley, and the rich green of the level meadows on either 
side of it, combine to form as fair a landscape as England can 
furnish. Certain of its details, moreover, are unique. About 230 
acres of Boxhill are profusely covered with bushes of the evergreen 
shrub which has given it a name, and nowhere else grows in such 
luxuriance. The wooded banks at the foot of another height are 
thickly fringed with the greater St. John’s wort, which thrives best 
under shade, The grounds of Norbury (an ancient estate surrounding 
a modern house which occupies a singularly striking position between 
two prominences) are famous for a grove of yews of immemorial age 
and vast girth. Some of the beeches are only less remarkable ; one 
of them is said to cover an area more than a hundred feet across. 
The chalk is especially favourable to both these trees, but the cedars 
and chestnuts which flourish to perfection here could scarcely find 
any soil more congenial. At Reigate, a few miles further eastward, a 
curve in the Downs as the project into the Wealden valley has been 
worn by its prehistoric estuary into an abrupt escarpment only 
comparable to a steep sea-cliff. The crest of Reigate Hill bears a 
superficial resemblance to a couching lion, and is popularly known 
as the ‘ Reigate Lion.’ The view from the top commands the whole 
North Down range from the confines of Hants to those of Kent, 
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the Surrey sandhills, from Tilburstow to Hindhead, and the Sussex 
sandhills, or Forest Ridge, from East Grinstead to Crowborough, and 
stretches across the undulating tillage and pasture of the Weald, 
until it is bounded by the South Downs, which contrive to maintain 
their supremacy by jealously excluding the sea. The roots of the 
beeches which clothe this hill are the habitat of their curious parasite 
the monotropa (or bitd’s-nest), whose colourless blossoms open in 
July. Beyond Gatton, Where a well-wooded site has been converted 
by art into a fine park, the North Downs lessen in height and grow 
barer of trees, becoming bleakest at Kenley, where they narrow into 
the Caterham valley. As they approach the Kentish boundary their 
richer raiment is again donned. The quiet beauty of the chalk 
scenery and the unsophisticated charm of its hill villages were never 
seen to more advantage than in this remote corner of the county 
before the railway penetrated it. The ‘ Pilgrim’s Road’ to Canter- 
bury, though less marked in the Surrey section of the North Downs 
than it is in Kent, may be distinctly traced at intervals, and is here 
as elsewhere indicated by a line of yews upon the surmounting ridge. 

Branches from the main trunk of the Downs form a secondary 
range approaching within a few miles of Lendon, the pressing needs 
of whose population for pure water its abundant reservoir is doubt- 
less ere long destined to supply. The huge bulk and salient features 
of the monster city nowhere loom more impressively out of the mists 
of its own exhaling, than when seen from the heights of Banstead or 
Epsom. 

The Wealden district of Surrey abuts upon and may be taken as 
continuous with that of Sussex and Kent, so that its scenery presents 
no marked differences. No one can fail to observe the same traces 
throughout it of the forestal condition in which it lay for centuries ; 
the same prevalence of oak-coppices skirting breadths of tillage, and 
bright-green meadows enringed with trees, of miry roads and fre- 
quent watercourses. The deep clay is well suited to the growth of 
wheat, which is in high repute in the country south of Guildford. 
The red variety, happily for all eyes which delight in warm colour, 
seems to be most in favour with the Surrey farmers. If our English 
landscape ever wears ‘ the burnished livery of the south,’ it is seen in 
the ruddy glow streaming from a field of such wheat when ready for 
the sickle. The oaks which flourish on this fat and tenacious soil 
are equally prized in commerce and art. John Linnell never 
wearied of painting them, and no subjects were worthier of his 
masculine pencil and harmonious brush. The copses and fields in 
spring are profuse of all the commoner wild flowers, and here and 
there may be found a patch of daffodils which are comparatively rare 
in the south-east of England. ‘Though the district boasts no con- 
siderable hills of its own, it lies within eyeshot and at an easy 
distance from those of the chalk and sand; the outlines of Reigate 
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Hill rarely being seen to more advantage than from Leigh and 
Horley, or those of Leith Hill than from Oakley and Capel. In spite 
of the formalising influence of railway invasion, several of the 
villages and hamlets hereabouts are still primitive. An ancient 
church girt with trees, a timbered farmhouse or two standing amid 
home-crofts, barns and ricks, an inn, and a few cottages clustered 
round a green, with the parish well, perhaps, in one corner of it, and 
the parish stocks or the manor-pound in another; these simple 
elements compose a score of scenes, which but for the occasional 
intrusion of a parsonage house and a school more or less modern, 
would wear the same aspect now that they have worn for three 
centuries. 

Here and there, in an out-of-the-way nook of this district, we 
light upon a still quainter survival of old-world England. Such is 
the sequestered chapel of Oakwood which stands completely embowered 
in a veritable fragment of the great Wealden forest. Its low rough- 
hewn arches and pointed roof are of the early English period; the 
walls, pierced with lancet windows, are supported by massive 
buttresses. It was built: (according to tradition) for the benefit of 
several scattered villages and hamlets upon the borders of Surrey and 
Sussex, whose inhabitants were too far from any parish church to 
attend religious exercises. So little change kas passed over its sur- 
roundings that, to all appearance, it fulfils the intent of its founder 
as well to-day as on the day it was built. A few miles further east- 
ward, in the parish of Lingfield, lingers another venerable relic, the 
site of a cross dedicated to St. Peter, and the walls of a low building 
designed to shelter his votaries. The hollow shell of a mighty oak 
which once shadowed this shrine is in picturesque keeping with its 
desolation. 

These characteristics of the Weald proper are more or less ob- 
servable of the scattered patches of clay-land in other parts of the 
country. Owing probably to the slur cast upon the soil by modern 
sanitary reformers, house property in villages thus situated is some- 
what difficult to dispose of, and changes hands infrequently, so that 
they are likely to retain their old-fashioned rural aspect a little 
longer. The charming sketches of ‘Nature near London,’ from the 
pen of Mr. Jefferies, a faithful observer in whom the spirit of White 
of Selborne lives again, have been chiefly drawn from one of these 
isolated spots which, though only twelve miles from town, still 
remains out of the world. 

It is the sandstone district of Surrey, however, as has been said, 
which gives its landscape and iudividual note. From the suburban 
region to the extreme edges of the county westward and southward, 
where it touches upon Hampshire and Sussex, there is scarcely a 
parish without its tract of common, ussually either studded or fringed 


with Scotch firs and covered with bracken, gorse, heath, heather, 
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or whortleberry. The hills, whether of the greensand or the tertiary 
formation, partake more or less of the same general character. 

The seasonal changes of colour which pass over these long 
stretches of upland and plain constitute their first and obvious 
attraction. Though the sand lacks the flowerfulness of the chalk 
and the fertility of the clay, its spring vesture of grass, bracken, 
whortle, bramble, gorse, and broom, exquisitely compounded of a 
thousand shades of green, needs no other variety. A little later, 
gorse and broom together mantle its commons with cloth of gold, 
while the profusion of eglantine and woodbine in its woodlands and 
hedgerows, ranging in tint from shell-pink to pearl-white and creamy 
yellow, makes amends for any lack of other colour. Midsummer 
spreads over it here a royal robe of purple heath, there a delicate 
scarf of lilac heather. Autumn is its season of special glamour, when, 
from fresh and fading leaves, lingering blossoms and ripening berries, 
it weaves the subtlest harmonies of green, purple and crimson, 
russet and orange. In winter this landscape has a marked advantage 
over those in which the trees being deciduous present only naked 
outlines and sombre shading. Its foregrounds have all the diversity 
that is possible to evergreen woodlands, and its distances the rich 
bloom of dark-blue haze. Not only are its prevailing trees, pine, 
larch, and birch, beyond the power of frost to spoil, but they are 
endued thereby with a peculiar grace denied to them at other seasons. 
By the privation of surrounding tints the blue-green frondage of 
the pine is thrown into stronger relief; and now and again the red- 
brown tinge of its limbs is heightened by wafts of snow. The needles 
of the larch are suffused with a warm glow of amber; the pensile 
beauty of the birch is unveiled anew, and the hoary silver of its 
stems vividly contrasted with the misty purple of its branches. 

To trained eyes the sand scenery will appear not less fascinating 
in point of form than of colouring. The abrupt contours of the hills, 
with their ragged edges telling of frequent landslips; the high ridges 
crowned with fir-clumps; the deep lanes, dappled on bright days with 
shadows from the beeches rooted in their ferny banks, and on dull 
days (thanks to the ironstone in the soil) wearing the semblance of 
sunshine ; the dells upon which you stumble unawares, here fringed 
with a thick growth of blackthorn and bramble, there bare of all but 
grass and shelving into reedy pools; the gravel-pits with their rudely 
broken outlines, often long disused, and so overgrown with vegetation 
as to give shelter to hordes of gipsies and coarse herbage for their 
beasts ; all these features, infinitely varied and contrasted, combine 
to make the wild country of Surrey the happy hunting-ground of 
artists. Round about Haslemere, Witley, Godalming, Shere, 
Abinger, Dorking, and Reigate, the brotherhood muster in force ; 
and the repeated exhibition by such painters as Vicat Cole, the 
Linnells, Frank Walton, Davidson and Birket Foster, of landscapes, 
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manifestly drawn from the same area of observation, but never 
wanting in novelty or individual interest, bears witness not less to 
its inexhaustible resources than to their taste and skill in turning 
them to account. 

Although the sand is richest in evergreens, most of the common 
deciduous trees take kindly to it. Beeches of great size abound; 
the sycamore and hornbeam grow-to the dignity of forest trees, and 
the sweet chestnut sometimes attain a mighty girth. A group of 
the last-named, about twenty in number, in a ferny valley at Burgate, 
near Hascombe, has been thus graphically sketched : 


Their enormous trunks, twisted and contorted like so many struggling giants, 
and ribbed all over as with a cordage of bark; and between their branches, rich 
with glossy, Titian-like leaf-masses, glimpses are caught of the blue distance over 
the weaid. Such a bit of Spain it would be difficult to parallel this side of the 
Pyrenees.? 


Two only of the characteristic plants of the sand deserve special 
remark. Of the heath, more than one variety may be found. The 
cross-leaved is the rarest and most beautiful, the flowers having a 
delicate rosy tint, and a superficial resemblance to wax. The whortle- 
berry (or bilberry) grows alike upon open commons, under the shade 
of fir-woods, and on the roots of old oaks. Its clear green leaves in 
spring are relieved by the ruddy cup-shapen blossoms, and the darker 
tint which they wear in the autumn harmonises as effectively with 
the purple berries. The fruit, though insipid when raw, is delicious 
when cooked, and retains its flavour as a preserve. Of the ferns, it 
need only be said that they are plentiful, and include some of the 
choicer varieties, from the Osmuuda regalis downwards. 

The wildest features of the sand scenery are confined to the 
neighbourhood of Hinnhead and Leith Hill, but many landscapes of 
tranquil and satisfying charm are to be enjoyed near Reigate and 
- upon the wooded heights of St. George’s Hill. The alliance of Nature 
and Art has here been consummated under the happiest auspices. 
Perhaps no part of England more closely resembles the native habitat 
of the finer conifers or the Himalayan and American shrubs than the 
. peaty sandhills of this part of Surrey, where their cultivation has 
been carried on with complete success. The plantations of St. 
George’s Hill abound in noble specimens of faxodium, cryptomeria, 
deodara, and similar varieties ; in the villa gardens of Oatlands Park 
the Wellingtonia thrives admirably, and the rhododendrons of Bag- 
shot and Knapp Hill, near Woking, have become renowned in the 
annals of horticulture. 

These distinctive features of the three leading divisions of Surrey 
landscape borne in mind, it remains to speak of the novel combina- 
tions of beauty which result from their frequent proximity and inter- 


2 Murray’s Handbook of Surrey and Hants, p. 133. 
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mingling. This is especially observable at such points as Guildford 
and Reigate, where the hill-ranges of the chalk and sand closely 
adjoin, and some of their outlying elevations jut prominently forward 
into the Weald. A spectator posted upon some coign of vantage in 
one of these neighbourhoods could thus obtain, under favourable cir- 
cumstances, a panorama embracing all that is most noteworthy in 
the physiography of the whole county : 
A champaign green with whortle and fern ; 

Flaming with gorse-gold, flushed with purple heath ; 

Hills clothed with beeches; belts of oak beneath ; 

Pine woods the murmurous home of doves that yearn 

Above their nestlings; plains of wheat that burn 

And oats that smoulder, growing ripe for death. 


One more range of scenery has yet to be noticed, which has a 
character sui generis: the views along the banks and reaches of the 
Thames from Battersea to Egham. Their changeful aspects, to which 
it would be impossible to do even fragmentary justice within the 
narrow margin of space now remaining, appeal irresistibly to many 
imaginations which are little if at all impressionable to natural 
beauty in other forms. Some will be chiefly attracted by the diorama 
of the land as seen from the water; beginning at the towing-path, 
obedient to every curve of the winding river, with its scattered groups 
of toiling men and horses: the bustling activity of steamboat-piers, 
wharves and-boat builders’ yards, followed by the trim tranquillity of 
villa gardens, their sloping lawns shaded with trees and bright with 
flowers ; the wooded outskirts of a park with its lodges and deer-pales ; 
the clustered roofs of a little village circling around its church and 
angler’s inn; and closing at the river-side suburb of a thriving town, 
with its bridge and warehouses, promenade and club-rooms. Others 
will turn to the diorama of the water as seen from the shore; the 
channel alternately widening and narrowing, the restless current as 
it speeds or slackens, here swelled by a tributary, there lessened by 
a backwater, now controlled by a lock, now cradling an eyot ; at one 
time turbid with rain and furious with wind, at another sparkling 
from a thousand facets in the summer sunshine, or reflecting in its 
steely mirror the cool grey cloud-bars of an autumn sky ; at one point, 
the quiet haunt of swans and moor-hens sailing or fluttering amid 
reeds and osier-beds, at another the lively arena wherein dashing 
steam-launches and saucy outriggers jostle sober fishing-punts and 
sleepy barges. Tastes however different, and moods ever so capricious, 
cannot fail of gratification in scenery so various as this. 

The two notable views wherein the Thames forms the central at- 
traction, viz. from the summits of Richmond and Cooper’s Hills, have 
already been mentioned ; but there are others less famous, as from Port- 
more Park, Weybridge, and from the banks of Boyle Farm, Thames 
Ditton, in which the choicest qualities of a pure river landscape could 

U2 
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scarcely be blended more harmoniously. The scenery of the Mole, 
the Wey, and the Wandle, the three remaining rivers of the county, 
though not without beauty here and there, does not call for special 
remark. The first-named river, however, presents the singular phe- 
nomenon of deserting its accustomed channel during a dry summer 
and sinking into certain large gullies known as ‘swallows’ which 
occur at intervals along the three miles of its course between Burford 
Bridge and Leatherhead. After descending into the cavernous fissures 
in the chalk subsoil which account for its disappearance, it again 
rises to the surface by several springs and resumes its even current.’ 

Some of the wild flowers of Surrey have already been noticed, and 
only a word or two need be said as to its wild animals. In the se- 
questered spot which was the scene of Mr. Jefferies’ observations of 
‘Nature near London,’ he was ‘fairly astonished at the variety and 
abundance of birds’ which haunted it, and the present writer’s expe- 
rience of even more populous districts is to the same effect. Some 
birds, which can scarcely be called common in remoter parts of 
England, such as the great woodpecker, the redstart, the fly-catcher, 
the magpie,, and that shy fowl of many names, night-jar, night-hawk, 
eve-jar, fern-owl, or goat-sucker, which the Surrey peasants know as 
the puckeridge, are comparatively numerous. Stag beetles abound 
in the sandy districts, and a smaller beetle of the tint of burnished 
copper, called the June-bug, pays a punctual though brief visit there 
at the beginning of summer. Hornets were far from uncommon, a 
few years since, in the neighbourhood of Oatlands Park, and showed 
a disposition to become more domestic than was agreeable to the 
householders in whose roofs they nested. 

The peasantry of a county so closely linked with the metropolis 
and intersected by railways cannot be expected to retain many of 
their primitive usages. Such as still linger will be found for the 
most part in the Sussex border. At Ockley and one or two neigh- 
bouring villages, the graceful custom of planting rose-trees beside 
the graves of lovers who die unwedded has not yet fallen into disuse. 
To inquire whether this be a survival or a revival of the analogous 
Roman practice might be ‘to consider too curiously,’ but its preva- 
lence in a few other counties seems to favour the former presumption. 
Whether actuated by a tender remembrance of this custom in con- 
nection with a personal sorrow, or by a quaint desire to perpetuate 
his fragrant name, ‘smell sweet and blossom in the dust,’ one Edward 
Rose, a citizen of London, who died in 1653, bequeathed 20/. for 
the purchase of a piece of land, wherewith to provide his grave in 
Barnes churchyard with a constant succession of rose-trees. He 

8 The etymology of its name, which the poets have founded upon this mo/e-like 
habit of ‘ burrowing underground,’ seems to be merely fanciful. As the stream serves 


some important mills, the sites of which are likely to be ancient, the root #o/ supplies 
a more probable derivation. 
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insured the fulfilment of his trust by devoting the surplus proceeds 
to the poor of the parish, and after the lapse of two centuries and 
upwards his grave is still a rose-garden. 

The demarcation between its suburban and rural districts, which 
was noted at the outset of this sketch as a prominent characteristic 
of Surrey, cannot be much longer maintained. Year by year the 
great city prolongs its azfenne southward and westward, while the 
once country towns of Kingston, Richmond, and Guildford exhibit 
the same tendency upon a smaller scale. Session by session Parliament 
is besieged with applications from the railway companies which 
already dominate the county to sanction some fresh ramification of 
their trunk lines ; nor is it reasonable to expect, wherever a demand for 
‘residential ’ traffic exists, that the means of supplying it will even- 
tually be withheld. On the other hand, the unprofitable nature of the 
soil in some of the wildest districts may avail in a measure to secure 
them from invasion. When the public mind has been fully awakened 
not only to the sanitary need of conserving open spaces in the neigh- 
bourhood of a crowded city, but to the moral obligation of providing 
its toil-worn dénizens with the refreshment of natural beauty, the 
very proximity of these districts to London, which would seem to 
threaten them with destruction, will suffice to save them harmless. 
One inevitable consequence of this proximity constitutes a drawback 
to the enjoyment of them by a large minority that must increasingly 
be felt. The spectacle of 


Sites which are old with memories older still, 
Whereon a new and coarser world intrudes ; 


of the stately ruins of a Tudor palace confronted with a pretentious 
stuccoed villa or a flaunting inn, is one that, seen for the first time, 
can hardly fail to jar upon cultivated sensibilities. - Happily there are 
still many spots left in Surrey where no such shock awaits the traveller, 
some scenes so effectually hallowed by the genius /oci as to defy 
desecration, and others so out of the beaten way as to escape the 
notice of the most speculative builder : 


And there for him who loves her solitudes 
Nature has kept them clear from smoke and din. 


Henry G. HEWLETT. 
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THE WORK OF VICTOR HUGO. 


(CONCLUDED. ) 


THERE is not, it seems to me, in all this marvellous life, to which 
wellnigh every year brought its additional aureole of glory, a point 
more important, a date more memorable, than the publication of the 
Chaétiments. Between the prologue /Vight and the epilogue Zight the 
ninety-eight poems that roll and break and lighten and thunder like 
waves of a visible sea fulfil the choir of their crescent and refluent har 
monies with hardly less depth and change and strength of music, with 
no less living force, and with no less passionate unity, than the waters on 
whose shores they were written. ‘Two poems, the third and the sixth, 
in the first of the seven books into which the collection is divided, 
may be taken as immediate and sufficient instances of the two different 


keys in which the entire book is written; of the two styles, one- 


bitterly and keenly realistic, keeping scornfully close to shameful 
fact—one higher in flight and wider in range of outlook, soaring 
strongly to the very summits of lyric passion—which alternate in 
terrible and sublime antiphony throughout the living pages of this 
imperishable record. A second Juvenal might have drawn for us 
with not less of angry fidelity and superb disgust the ludicrous and 
loathsome inmates of the den infested by holy hirelings of the clerical 
press: no Roman satirist could have sung, no Roman lyrist could 
have thundered, such a poem as that which has blasted for ever the 
name and the memory of the prostitute archbishop Sibour. The 
poniard of the priest who struck him dead at the altar he had dese- 
crated struck a blow less deep and deadly than had been dealt already 
on the renegade pander of a far more infamous assassin. The next 
poem is a notable and remarkable example of the fusion sometimes 
accomplished—or, if this be thought a phrase too strong for accuracy, 
of the middle note sometimes touched, of the middle way sometimes 
taken—between the purely lyric and the purely satiric style or method. 
But it would be necessary to dwell on every poem, to pause at every 
page, if adequate justice were to be done to this or indeed to any 
of the volumes of yerse published from this time forth by Victor 
Hugo. I will therefore, not without, serious diffidence, venture once 
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more to indicate by selection such poems as seem to me most especi- 
ally notable among the greatest even of these. In the first book, 
besides the three already mentioned, I take for examples the solemn 
utterance of indignant mourning addressed to the murdered dead of 
the fourth of December ; the ringing song in praise of art which ends 
ina note of noble menace; the scornful song that follows it, with a 
burden so majestic in its variations; the fearful and faithful ‘map 
of Europe’ in 1852, with its closing word of witness for prophetic 
hope and faith; and the simple perfection of pathos in the song of 
the little forsaken birds and lambs and children. In the second 
book, the appeal ‘To the People,’ with a threefold cry for burden, 
calling on the buried Lazarus to rise again in words that seem to 
reverberate from stanza to stanza like peal upon peal of living thunder, 
prolonged in steadfast cadence from height to height across the 
hollows of a range of mountains, is one of the most wonderful sym- 
phonies of tragic and triumphant verse that ever shook the hearts of 
its hearers with rapture of rage and pity. The first and the two last 
stanzas seem to me absolutely unsurpassed and unsurpassable for 
pathetic majesty of music. If ever a more superb structure of lyric 
verse was devised by the brain of man, it must have been, I am very 
certain, in a language utterly unknown to me. Every line, every 
pause, every note of it should be studied and restudied by those who 
would thoroughly understand the lyrical capacity of Hugo’s at its 
very highest point of power, in the fullest sweetness of its strength. 

About the next poem—‘ Souvenir de la nuit du 4’—others may 
try, if they please, to write, if they can; I can only confess that I 
cannot. Nothing so intolerable in its pathos, I should think, was ever 
written. 

The stately melody of the stanzas in which the exile salutes in a 
tone of severe content the sorrows that environ and the comforts that 
sustain him, the island of his refuge, the sea-birds and the sea-rocks 
and the sea, closes aptly with yet another thought of the mothers 
weeping for their children. 

The close of the third poem in the fourth book is a nobler protest 
than ever has been uttered or ever can be uttered in prose against 
the servile sophism of a false democracy which affirms or allows that 
a people has the divine right of voting itself into bondage. There is 
nothing grander in Juvenal, and nothing more true. The sixth and 
seventh poems in this book are each a superb example of its kind; the 
verses on an interview between Abd-el-Kader and Bonaparte are worthy 
of a place among the earlier Orientales for simplicity and fulness of 
effect in lyric tone and colour; and satire could hardly give a finer 
and completer little study than that of the worthy tradesman who 
for love of his own strong-box would give his vote for a very Phalaris 
to reign over him, and put up with the brazen bull for love of the 
golden calf: an epigram which sums up an epoch. The indignant 
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poem of /Joyeuse Vie, with its terrible photograph of subterranean toil 
and want, is answered by the not less terrible though ringing and 
radiant song of L’empereur s’amuse ; and this again by the four solemn 
stanzas in which a whole world of desolate suffering is condensed and 
realized. The verses of good counsel in which the imperial Macaire 
is admonished not to take himself too seriously, or trust in the dura- 
tion of his fair and foul good fortune, are unsurpassed for concentra- 
tion of contempt. The dialogue of the tyrannicide by the starlit sea 
with all visible and invisible things that impel or implore him to do 
justice, is so splendid and thrilling in its keerr and ardent brevity that 
we can hardly feel as though a sufficient answer were given to the 
instinctive reasoning which finds inarticulate utterance in the cry of 
the human conscience for retribution by a human hand, even when 
we read the two poems, at once composed and passionate in their 
austerity, which bid men leave God to deal with the supreme criminal 
of humanity. A Wigh?’s Lodging, the last poem of the fourth book, 
is perhaps the very finest and most perfect example of imaginative and 
tragic satire that exists: if this rank be due to a poem at once the 
most vivid in presentation, the most sublime in scorn, the most intense 
and absolute in condensed expression of abhorrence and in assured 
expression of belief. 

But in the fifth of these seven caskets of chiselled gold and tempered 
steel there isa pearl of greater price than in any of the four yet opened. 
The song dated from sea, which takes farewell of all good things and all 


gladness left behind—of house and home, of the flowers and the sky, , 


of the betrothed bride with her maiden brow—the song which has 
in its burden the heavy plashing sound of the wave following on the 
wave that swells and breaks against the bulwarks—the song of 
darkening waters and darkened lives has in it a magic, for my own 
ear at least, incomparable in the whole wide world of human song. 
Even to the greatest poets of all time such a godsend as this—such a 
breath of instant inspiration—can come but rarely and seem given as 
by miracle. ‘There is sorrow on the sea,’ as the prophet said of old ; 
but when was there sorrow on sea or land which found such piercing 
and such perfect utterance as this? 

The next poem is addressed to a disappointed accomplice of the 
crime still triumphant and imperial in the eyes of his fellow-scoun- 
drels, who seems to have shown signs of a desire to break away from 
them and a suspicion that even then the ship of empire was begin- 
ning to leak—though, in fact, it had still seventeen years of more or 
less radiant rascality to float through before it foundered in the in- 
effable ignominy of Sedan. Full of ringing and stinging eloquence, 
of keen and sonorous lines or lashes of accumulating scorn, this 
poem is especially noteworthy for its tribute to the murdered republic 
of Rome. Certain passages in certain earlier works of Hugo, in 
Cromweil for instance and in Marie Tudor, had given rise to a natural 
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and indeed inevitable suspicion of some prejudice or even antipathy 
on the writer’s part which had not less unavoidably aroused a feeling 
among Italians that his disposition or tone of mind was anything 
but cordial or indeed amicable towards their country: a suspicion 
probably heightened, and a feeling probably sharpened, by his 
choice of such dramatic subjects from Italian history or. tradition 
as the domestic eccentricities of the exceptional family of Borgia, and 
the inquisitorial misdirection of the degenerate commonwealth of 
Venice. To the sense that Hugo was hardly less than an enemy and 
that Byron had been something more than a well-wisher to Italy I 
have always attributed the unquestionable and otherwise inexplicable 
fact that Mazzini should have preferred the pinchbeck and tinsel of 
Byron to the gold and ivory of Hugo. But it was impossible that 
the master poet of the world should not live to make amends, if 
indeed amends were needed, to the country of Mazzini and of Dante. 

If I have hardly time to mention the simple and vivid narrative 
of the martyrdom of Pauline Roland, I must pause at least to dwell 
for a moment on so famous and so great a poem as LZ’ £xpiation ; but 
not to pronounce, or presume to endeavour to decide, which of its 
several pictures is the most powerful, which of its epic or lyric varia- 
tions the most impressive and triumphant in effect. The huge historic 
pageant of ruin, from Moscow to Waterloo, from Waterloo to St. 
Helena, with the posthumous interlude of apotheosis which the poet 
has loudly and proudly celebrated just twelve years earlier in an ode, 
turned suddenly into the peepshow of a murderous mountebank, the 
tawdry triumph of buffoons besmeared with innocent blood, is so 
tremendous in its anticlimax that not the sublimest and most miracu- 
lous climax imaginable could make so tragic and sublime an impression 
so indelible from the mind. The slow agony of the great army under 
the snow ; its rout and dissolution in the supreme hour of panic ; the 
slower agony, the more gradual dissolution, of the prisoner with a gaoler’s 
eye intent on him to the last; who can say which of these three is 
done into verse with most faultless and sovereign power of hand, most 
pathetic or terrific force and skill? And the hideous judicial dis- 
honour of the crowning retribution after death, the parody of his 
empire and the prostitution of his name, is so much more than tragic by 
reason of the very farce in it that out of ignominy itself and uttermost 
degradation the poet has made something more august in moral im- 
pression than all. pageants of battle or of death. 

In the sixth book I can but rapidly remark the peculiar beauty 
and greatness of the lyric lines in which the sound of steady seas 
regularly breaking om the rocks at Rozel Tower is rendered with so 
solemn and severe an echo of majestic strength in sadness; the verses 
addressed to the people on its likeness and unlikeness to the sea ; the 
scornful and fiery appeal to the spirit of Juvenal; the perfect idyllic 
picture of spring, with all the fruitless exultation of its blossoms and 
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its birds, made suddenly dark and dissonant by recollection of human 
crime and shame ; the heavenly hopefulness of comfort in the message 
of the morning star, conveyed into colours of speech and translated 
into cadences of sound which no painter or musician could achieve. 
The first poem of the seventh book, on the falling of the walls of 
Jericho before the seventh trumpet-blast, is equally great in descrip- 
tion and in application ; the third is one of the great lyric master- 
pieces of all time, the triumphant ballad of the Black Huntsman, 
unsurpassed in the world for ardour of music and fitful change of note 
from mystery and terror to rage and tempest and supreme serenity of 
exultation—‘ wind and storm fulfilling his word,’ we may literally say 
of this omnipotent sovereign of song. 

The sewer of Rome, a final receptacle for dead dogs and rotting 
Ceesars, is painted line by line and detail by detail in verse which 
touches with almost frightful skill the very limit of the possible or 
permissible to poetry in the way of realistic loathsomeness or photo- 
graphic horror ; relieved here and there by a rare and exquisite image, 
a fresh breath or tender touch of loveliness from the open air of the 
daylight world above. The song on the two Napoleons is a master- 
piece of skilful simplicity in contrast of tones and colours. But the 
song which follows, written to a tune of Beethoven’s, has in it 
something more than the whole soul of music, the whole passion of 
self-devoted hope and self-transfiguring faith; it gives the final word 
of union between sound and spirit, the mutual coronation and con- 
summation of them both. 

The Caravan, a magnificent picture, is also a magnificent allegory 
and a magnificent hymn. The poem following sums up in twenty- 
six lines a whole world of terror and of tempest hurtling and wailing 
round the wreck of a boat by night. It is followed by a superb 
appeal against the infliction of death on rascals whose reptile blood 
would dishonour and defile the scaffold: and this again by an admon- 
ition to their chief not to put his trust in the chance of a high place 
of infamy among the more genuinely imperial hellhounds of historic 
record. The next poem gives us in perfect and exquisite summary 
the opinions of a contemporary conservative on a dangerous anarchist 
of extravagant opinions and disreputable character, whom for example’s 
sake it was at length found necessary to crucify. There is no song 
more simple and nobly pitiful than that which tells us in its burden 
how a man may die for lack of his native country as naturally and 
inevitably as for lack of his daily bread. Then, in the later editions 
of the book, came the great and terrible poem on the life and death of 
the miscreant marshal who gave the watchword of massacre in the 
streets of Paris, and died by the visitation of disease before the walls 
of Sebastopol. 

There is hardly a more splendid passage of its kind in all the 
Légende des Siécles than the description of the departure of the fleet 
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in order of battle from Constantinople for the Crimea; nor a loftier 

e of more pathetic austerity in all this book of Chéatiments 
than the final address of the poet to the miserable soul, disembodied 
at length after long and loathsome suffering, of the murderer and 
traitor who had earned no soldier’s death.? 

And then come those majestic ‘last words’ which will ring for 
ever in the ears of men till manhood as well as poetry has ceased to 
have honour among mankind. And then comes a poem so great that 
| hardly dare venture to attempt a word in its praise. We cannot 
choose but think, as we read or repeat it, that ‘such music was never 
made’ since the morning stars sang together, and all the sons of God 
shouted for joy. This epilogue of a book so bitterly and inflexibly 
tragic begins as with a peal of golden bells, or an outbreak of all April 
in one choir of sunbright song ; proceeds in a graver note of deep and 
trustful exultation and yearning towards the future ; subsides again 
into something of a more subdued key, while the poet pleads for his 
faith in a God of righteousness with the righteous who are ready to 
despair ; and rises from that tone of awe-stricken and earnest pleading 
tosuch a height .and rapture of inspiration as no Hebrew psalmist or 
prophet ever soared beyond in his divinest, passion of aspiring trust 
and worship. It is simply impossible that a human tongue should 
utter, a human hand should write, anything of more supreme and 
transcendent beauty than the last ten stanzas of the fourth division 
of this poem. The passionate and fervent accumulation of sublimities, 
of marvellous images and of infinite appeal, leaves the sense too 
dazzled, the soul too entranced and exalted, to appreciate at first or 
in full the miraculous beauty of the language, the superhuman sweet- 
ness of the song. ‘The reader impervious to such impressions may 
rest assured that what he admires in the prophecies or the psalms of 
Isaiah or of David is not the inspiration of the text, but the warrant 
and sign-manual of the councils and the churches which command 
him to admire them on trust. 

Three years after the Chdtiments Victor Hugo published the Con- 
templations ; the book of which he said that if the title did not 
sound somewhat pretentious it might be called ‘the memoirs of a 
soul.’ No book had ever in it more infinite and exquisite variety ; 
no concert ever diversified and united such inexhaustible melodies 
with such unsurpassable harmonies. The note of fatherhood was 
never touched more. tenderly than in the opening verses of gentle 
counsel, whose cadence is fresher and softer than the lapse of rippling 
water or the sense of falling dew: the picture of the poet’s two little 

? This poem on Saint-Arnaud is dated from Jersey, and must therefore have been 
written before the second of November 1855—a date of disgrace for Jersey, if not 
indeed for England. It appears in the various later editions of the Chaétiments, but 
has disappeared from the so-called ‘édition définitive.’ All readers have a right 
to ask why—and a right to be answered when they ask. 
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daughters in the twilight garden might defy all painters to trans- 
late it: the spirit, force, and fun of the controversial poems, over- 
flowing at once with good humour, with serious thought, and with 
kindly indignation, give life and charm to the obsolete questions of 
wrangling schools and pedants ; and the last of them, on the divine 
and creative power of speech, is at once profound and sublime enough 
to grapple easily and thoroughly with so high and deep a subject. 
The songs of childish loves and boyish fancies are unequalled by any 
other poet’s known to me for their union of purity and gentleness 
with a touch of dawning ardour and a hint of shy delight: ise, La 
Coccinelle, Vielle chanson du jeune temps, are such sweet miracles 
of simple perfection as we hardly find except in the old songs of un- 
known great poets who died and leftnoname. The twenty-first poem, 
a lyric idyl of but sixteen lines, has something more than the highest 
qualities of Theocritus ; in colour and in melody it does but equal 
the Sicilian at his best, but there are two lines at ieast in it beyond 
his reach for depth and majesty of beauty. Childhood and Unity, 
two poems of twelve and ten lines respectively, are a pair of such flaw- 
less jewels as lie now in no living poet’s casket. Among the twenty- 
eight poems of the second book, if I venture to name with special 
regard the second and the fourth, two songs uniting the subtle 
tenderness of Shelley’s with the frank simplicity of Shakespeare’s ; the 
large and living landscape in a letter dated from Tréport; the tenth 
and the thirteenth poems, two of the most perfect love-songs in the 
world, written (if the phrase be permissible) in a key of serene rap- 
ture; the ‘morning’s note,’ with its vision of the sublime sweetness 
of life transfigured in a dream; Zwilight, with its opening touches 
of magical and mystic beauty; above all, the mournful and tefider 
magnificence of the closing poem, with a pathetic significance in 
the double date appended to the text: I am ready to confess 
that it is perhaps presumptuous to express a preference even 
for these over the others. In the third book, which brings us 
up to the great poet’s forty-second year, the noble poem called 
Melancholia has in it a foretaste and a promise of all the passionate 
meditation, all the studious and indefatigable pity, all the forces of 
wisdom and of mercy which were to find their completer and supreme 
expression in Les Misérables. In Saturn we may trace the same 
note of earnest and thoughtful meditation on the mystery of evil, on 
the vision so long cherished by mankind of some purgatorial world, 
the shrine of expiation or the seat of retribution, which in the final 
volume of the Légende des Siécles was*touched again with a yet 
more august effect: the poem.there called Jnferi resumes and ex- 
pands the tragic thought here first admitted into speech and first 
clothed round with music. The four lines written beneath a crucifix 
may almost be said to sum up the whole soul and spirit of Christian 
faith or feeling in the brief hour of its early purity, revived in every 
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age again for some rare and beautiful natures—and for these alone. 
La Statue, with its grim swift glance over the worldwide rottenness 
of imperial Rome, finds again an echo yet fuller and more sonorous 
than the note which it repeats in the poem on Roman decadence 
which forms the eighth division of the revised and completed Légende 
des Siécles. The two delicately tender poems on the death of a little 
child are well relieved by the more terrible tenderness of the poem 
on a mother found dead of want among her four little children. In 
this and the next poem, a vivid and ghastly photograph of vicious 
poverty, we find again the same spirit of observant and vigilant 
compassion that inspires and informs the great prose epic of suffering 
which records the redemption of Jean Valjean: and in the next, 
suggested by the sight (a sorrowful sight always, except perhaps to 
very small children or adults yet more diminutive in mental or 
spiritual size) of a caged lion, we recognise the depth of noble pity 
which moved its author to write Ze Crapaud—a poem redeemed in 
all rational men’s eyes from the imminent imputation of repulsive 
realism by the profound and pathetic beauty of the closing lines— 
and we may récognize also the imaginative and childlike sympathy 
with the traditional king of beasts which inspired him long after 
to write ZL’ Epopée du Lion for the benefit of his grandchildren. 
Insomnie, a record of the tribute exacted by the spirit from the 
body, when the impulse to work and to create will not let the weary 
workman take his rest, but enforces him, reluctant and recalcitrant, 
to rise and gird up his loins for labour in the field of imaginative 
thought, is itself a piece of work well worth the sacrifice even of the 
happiness of sleep. The verses on music, suggested by the figure of 
a flute-playing shepherd on a bas-relief; the splendid and finished 
picture of spring, softened rather than shadowed by the quiet 
thought of death; the deep and tender fancy of the dead child’s 
return to its mother through the gateway of a second birth; the 
grave sweetness and gentle fervour of the verses on the outcast and 
detested things of the animal and the vegetable world ; and, last, the 
nobly thoughtful and eloquent poem on the greatness of such little 
things as the fire on the shepherd’s hearth confronting the star at 
sunset, which may be compared with the Prayer for all men in the 
Feuilles d Antomne ; these at least demand a rapid word of thankful 
recognition before we close the first volume of the Contemplations. 
The fourth book, as most readers will probably remember, con- 
tains the poems written in memory of Victor Hugo’s daughter, 
drowned by the accidental capsizing of a pleasure-boat, just six 
months and seventeen days after her marriage with the young 
husband who chose rather to share her death than to save himself 
alone. These immortal songs of mourning are almost too sacred for 
critical appreciation of even the most reverent and subdued order. 
here are numberless touches in them of such thrilling beauty, so 
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poignant in their simplicity and so piercing in their truth, that 
silence is perhaps the best or the only commentary on anything so 
‘rarely sweet and bitter.’ The fifth book opens most fitly with: an 
address to the noble poet who was the comrade of the author’s exile 
and the brother of his self-devoted son-in-law. Even Hugo never 
wrote anything of more stately and superb simplicity than this 
tribute of fatherly love and praise, so well deserved and so royally 
bestowed. The second poem, addressed to the son of a poet who had 
the honour to receive the greatest of all his kind as a passing guest 
in the first days of his long exile, is as simple and noble as it is 
gentle and austere. The third, written in reply to the expostulations 
of an old friend and a distant kinsman, is that admirable vindication 
of a man’s right to grow wiser, and of his duty to speak the truth as 
he comes to see it better, which must have imposed silence and 
impressed respect on all assailants if respect for integrity and genius 
were possible to the imbecile or the vile, and if silence or abstinence 
from insult were possible to the malignant or the fool. The epilogue, 
appended nine years later to this high-minded and brilliant poem, is 
as noble in imagination, in feeling, and in expression, as the finest 
page in the Chadtiments. The verses addressed to friends whose 
love and reverence had not forsaken the exile—to Jules Janin, to 
Alexandre Dumas, above all to Paul Meurice—are models of stately 
grace in their utterance of serene and sublime resignation, of loyal 
and affectionate sincerity: but those addressed to the sharers of his 
exile—to his wife, to his children, to their friend—have yet a deeper 
spiritual music in the sweet and severe perfection of their solemn 
’ cadence. I have but time to name with a word of homage in passing 
the famous and faultless little poem Aux Feuillantines, fragrant 
with the memory and musical as the laugh of childhood; the 
memorial verses recurring here and there, with such infinite and 
subtle variations on the same deep theme of mourning or of sym- 
pathy; the great brief studies of lonely landscape, imbued with such 
grave radiance and such noble melancholy, or kindled with the 
motion and quickened by the music of the sea; but two poems at all 
events I must select for more especial tribute of more thankful 
recognition: the sublime and wonderful vision of the angel who was 
neither life nor death, but love, more strong than either: and the 
all but sublimer allegory couched in verse of such majestic resonance, 
which shows us the star of Venus in heaven above the ruin of her 
island on earth. 

If nothing were left of Hugo but the sixth book of the 
Contemplations, it would yet be indisputable among those who 
know anything of poetry that he was among the foremost in 
the front rank of the greatest poets of all time. Here, did 
space allow, it would be necessary for criticism with any pre- 
tence to adequacy to say something of every poem in tur, 
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to pause for observation of some beauty beyond reach of others at 
every successive page. In the first poem a sublime humility finds 
such expression as should make manifest to the dullest eye not 
clouded by malevolence and insolent conceit that when this greatest 
of modern poets asserts in his own person the high prerogative and 
assumes for his own spirit the high office of humanity, to confront 
the darkest problem and to challenge the utmost force of intangible 
and invisible injustice as of visible and tangible iniquity, of all 
imaginable as of all actual evil, of superhuman indifference as well 
as of human wrongdoing, it is no merely personal claim that he puts 
forward, no vainly egotistic arrogance that he displays ; but the right 
of a reasonable conscience and the duty of a righteous faith, common 
to all men alike in whom intelligence of right and wrong, perception 
of duty or conception of conscience, can be said to exist at all. If 
there be any truth in the notion of any difference between evil and 
good more serious than the coventional and convenient fabrications 
of doctrine and assumption, then assuredly the meanest of his 
creatures in whom the perception of this difference was not utterly 
extinct would have a right to denounce an omnipotent evil-doer as 
justly amenable to the sentence inflicted by the thunders of his 
own unrighteous judgment. How profound and intense was the 
disbelief of Victor Hugo in the rule or in the existence of any such 
superhuman malefactor could not be better shown than by the 
almost polemical passion of his prophetic testimony to that need for 
faith in a central conscience and a central will on which he has 
insisted again and again as the crowning and indispensable requisite 
for moral and spiritual life. From the sublime daring, the self- 
confidence born of self-devotion, which finds lyrical utterance in the 
majestic verses headed /40, through the humble and haughty earnest- 
ness of remonstrance and appeal—‘ humble to God, haughty to man’ 
—which pervades the next three poems, the meditative and studious 
imagination of the poet passes into the fuller light and larger air of 
thought which imbues and informs with immortal life every line of 
the great religious poem called Pleurs dans la nuit. In this he 
touches the highest point of poetic meditation, as in the epilogue to 
the Chétiments, written four months earlier, he had touched the 
highest point of poetic rapture, possible to the most ardent of 
believers in his faith and the most unapproachable master of his art. 
Where all is so lofty in its coherence of construction, so perfect in its 
harmony of composition, it seems presumptuous to indicate any 
special miracle of inspired workmanship: yet, as Hugo in his various 
notes on medizval architecture was wont to select for exceptional 
attention and peculiar eloquence of praise this or that part or point 
of some superb and harmonious building, so am I tempted to dwell for 
amoment on the sublime imagination, the pathetic passion, of the 
verses which render into music the idea of a terrene and material 
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purgatory, with its dungeons of flint and cells of clay wherein the 
spirit imprisoned and imbedded may envy the life and covet the 
suffering of the meanest animal that toils on earth ; and to set beside 
this wonderful passage that other which even in a poem so thoroughly 
imbued with hope and faith finds place and voice for expression of 
the old mysterious and fantastic horror of the grave, more perfect 
than ever any medizval painter or sculptor could achieve. Among 
all the poems which follow, some exquisite in their mystic tender- 
ness as the elegiac stanzas on C/aire and the appealing address toa 
friend unknown (A celle gui est voilée), others possessed with the 
same faith and wrestling with the same questions as beset and 
sustained the writer of the poem at which we have just rapidly and 
reverently glanced, there are three at least which demand from me 
at any rate one passing word of homage; the starry song of medita- 
tion ‘at the window by night,’ which renders in its first six lines 
the aspects and the sounds of sea and cloud and wind and trees and 
stars with an utterly incomparable magic of interpretation; the 
three stanzas, so full of infinite sweetness and awe, inscribed ‘ to the 
angels who see us:’ and the pathetic perfection of the verses in 
which just thirty years since, twelve years to a day after the loss of 
his daughter, and fifteen years to a day before the return of liberty 
which made possible the return of Victor Hugo to France, his claims 
to the rest into which he now has entered, and his reasons for desiring 
the attainment of that rest, found utterance unexcelled for divine 
and deep simplicity by any utterance of man on earth. Last comes 
the magnificent and rapturous hymn of universal redemption from 
suffering as from sin, the prophetic vision of evil absorbed by good, 
and the very worst of spirits transfigured into the likeness of the very 
best, in which the daring and indomitable faith of the seer finds 
dauntless and supreme expression in choral harmonies of unlimited 
and illimitable hope. The epilogue which dedicates the book to the 
daughter whose grave was now forbidden ground to her father—so 
long wont to keep there the autumnal anniversary of his mourning— 
is the very crown and flower of the immortal work which it inscribes, 
if we may say so, rather to the presence than to the memory of the 
dead. 

Not till the thirtieth year from the publication of these two 
volumes was the inexhaustible labour of the spirit which inspired 
them to cease for a moment—and then, among us at least, for ever. 
Three years afterwards appeared the first series of the Légende des 
Siécles, to be followed nineteen years later by the second, and by the 
final complementary volume six years after that: so that between the 
inception and conclusion of the greatest single work accomplished 
in the course of our century a quarter of that century had elapsed— 
with stranger and more tragic evolution of events than any poet or 
any seer could have foretold or foreseen as possible. Three years 
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gain from this memorable date appeared the great epic and tragic 
poem of contemporary life and of eternal humanity which gave us 
al the slowly ripened fruit of the studies and emotions, the passions 
and the thoughts, the aspirations and the experience, brought finally 
to their full and perfect end in Les Miséradles. As the key-note of 
Notre-Dame de Paris was doom—the human doom of suffering to be 
nobly or ignobly endured—so the key-note of its author’s next romance 
was redemption by acceptance of suffering and discharge of duty in 
absolute and entire obedience to the utmost exaction of conscience 
when it calls for atonement, of love when it calls for sacrifice of all 
that makes life more endurable than death. It is obvious that no 
account can here be given of a book which if it required a sentence 
would require a volume to express the character of its quality or the 
variety of its excellence—the one unique, the latter infinite, as the 
unique and infinite spirit whose intelligence and whose goodness gave 
it life. 

Two years after Les Misérables appeared the magnificent book of 
meditations on the mission of art in the world, on the duty of human 
thought towards humanity, inscribed by Victor Hugo with the name 
of William Shakespeare. ‘To allow that it throws more light on the 
greatest genius of our own century than on the greatest genius of the 
age of Shakespeare is not to admit that it is not rich in valuable 
and noble contemplations or suggestions on the immediate subject of 
Shakespeare’s work; witness the admirably thoughtful and earnest 
remarks on Macbeth, the admirably passionate and pathetic reflections 
on Lear. The splendid eloquence and the heroic enthusiasm of 
Victor Hugo never found more noble and sustained expression than 
in this volume—the spontaneous and inevitable expansion of a pro- 
jected preface to his son’s incomparable translation of Shakespeare. 
he preface actually prefixed to it is admirable for concision, for 
insight, and for gravé historic humour. It appeared a year after the 
book which (so to speak) had grown out of it; and in the same year 
appeared the Chansons des Rues et des Bois. The miraculous dex- 
terity of touch, the dazzling mastery of metre, the infinite fertility in 
variations on the same air of frolic and thoughtful fancy, would not 
apparently allow the judges of the moment to perceive or to appre- 
ciate the higher and deeper qualities displayed in this volume of lyric 
idyls. The prologue is a superb example of the power peculiar to its 
author above all other poets ; the power of seizing on some old symbol 
or image which may have been in poetic use ever since verse dawned 
upon the brain of man, and informing it again as with life, and 
transforming it anew as by fire. Among innumerable exercises and 
excursions of dainty but indefatigable fancy there are one or two 
touches of a somewhat deeper note than usual which would hardly 
be misplaced in the gravest and most ambitious works of imaginative 
genius. The twelve lines (of four syllables each) addressed A /a delle 
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impérieuse are such, for example, as none but a great poet of passion, 
a master of imaginative style, could by any stroke of chance or at 
any cost of toil have written. The sound of the songs of a whole 
woodland seems to ring like audible spring sunshine through the 
adorable song of love and youth rejoicing among the ruins of an 
abbey. The inexhaustible exuberance of fancies lavished on the 
study of the natural church, built by the hawthorn and the nettle 
in the depth of the living wood, with foliage and wind and flowers, 
leaves the reader not unfit for such reading actually dazzled with 
delight. In a far different key, the Souvenir des vietlles guerres is 
one of Hugo’s most pathetic and characteristic studies of homely 
and heroic life. The dialogue which follows, between the irony of 
scepticism and the enthusiasm of reason, on the progressive ascension 
of mankind, is at once sublime and subdued in the fervent tranquility 
of its final tone: and the next poem, on the so-called ‘great age’ 
and its dwarf of a Cesar with the sun for a periwig, has in it a whole 
volume of history and of satire condensed into nine stanzas of four 
lines of five syllabies apiece. The exquisite poem on the closure of 
the church already described for the winter is as radiant with humour 
as with tenderness: and the epilogue responds in cadences of august 
antiphony to the moral and imaginative passion which imbues with life 
and fire the magnificent music of the prologue. 

In the course of the next four years Victor Hugo published the last 
two great works which were to be dated from the haven of his exile. 
It would be the very ineptitude of impertinence for any man’s presump- 
tion to undertake the classification or registry of his five great romances 
in positive order of actual merit: but I may perhaps be permitted 
to say without fear of deserved rebuke that none is to me personally 
a treasure of greater price than Les Zravailleurs de la Mer. The 
splendid energy of the book makes the superhuman energy of the 
hero seem not only possible but natural, and his triumph over all 
physical impossibilities not only natural but inevitable. Indeed, 
when glancing at the animadversions of a certain sort of critics on 
certain points or passages in this and in the next romance of its author, 
I am perpetually inclined to address them in the spirit—were it worth 
while to address them in any wise at all—after the fashion if not after 
the very phrase of Mirabeau’s reply to a less impertinent objector. 
Victor Hugo’s acquaintance with navigation or other sciences may 0! 
may not have been as imperfect as Shakespeare’s acquaintance with 
geography and natural history; the knowledge of such a man’ 
ignorance or inaccuracy in detail is in either case of exactly equal 
importance: and the importance of such knowledge is for all men 
of sense and candour exactly equivalent to zero. 

Between the tragedy of Gilliatt and the tragedy of Gwynplaine 
Victor Hugo published nothing but the glorious little poem on the 
slaughter of Mentana, called Za Voix de Guernesey, and (in tht 
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same year) the eloquent and ardent effusion of splendid and pensive 
enthusiasm prefixed to the manual or guide-book which appeared on 
the occasion of the international exhibition at Paris three years before 
the collapse of the government which then kept out of France the 
Frenchmen most regardful of her honour and their own. In the year 
preceding that collapse he published Z’ Homme qui Rit; a book 
which those who read it aright have always ranked and will always 
rank among his masterpieces. A year and eight months after the 
fall of the putative Bonaparte he published the terrible register of 
L’ Année Terrible. More sublime wisdom, more compassionate equity, 
more loyal self-devotion, never found expression in verse of more 
varied and impassioned and pathetic magnificence. The memorial 
poem in which Victor Hugo so royally repaid, with praise beyond all 
price couched in verse beyond all praise, the loyal and constant 
devotion of Théophile Gautier, bears the date of All Souls’ Day in the 
autumn of 1872. For tenderness and nobility of mingling aspiration 
and recollection, recollection of combatant and triumphant youth, 
aspiration towards the serene and sovereign ascension out of age 
through death, these majestic lines are warthy not merely of eternal 
record, but far more than that—of a distinct and a distinguished place 
among the poems of Victor Hugo. They are not to be found in the 
édition ne varietur: which, 1 must needs repeat, will have to be 
altered or modified by more variations than one before it can be ac- 
cepted asa sufficient and standard edition of the complete and final text. 

Two years after the year of terror, the poet who had made its 
memory immortal by his record of its changes and its chances gave 
to the world his heroic and epic romance of Quatrevingt-treize ; 
instinct with all the passion of a deeper and wider chivalry than that 
of old, and touched with a more than Homeric tenderness for mother- 
hood and childhood. ‘This book was written in the space of five 
months and twenty-seven days. The next year witnessed only the 
collection of the second series of his Actes e¢ Paroles (Pendant [ Exil), 
and the publication of two brief and memorable pamphlets: the one 
a simple and pathetic record of the two beloved sons taken from hina 
in such rapid succession, the other a terse and earnest plea with the 
judges who had spared the life of a marshal condemned on a charge 
of high treason to spare likewise the life of a private soldier con- 
demned for a transgression of military discipline. Most readers will 
be glad to remember that on this occasion at least the voice of the 
intercessor was not uplifted in vain. A year afterwards he published 
the third series of Actes et Paroles (Depuis 7 Exil),with a prefatory 
essay full of noble wisdom, of pungent and ardent scorn, of thoughtful 
and composed enthusiasm, on the eternal contrast and the everlasting 
ee between the spirit of clerical Rome and the spirit of republican 
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pose to undertake a review of L’Art @étre Grand-pére. It must 
suffice here to register the fact that the most absolutely and adorably 
beautiful book ever written appeared a year after the volume just 
mentioned, and some months after the second series of the Légende 
des Siécles.; that there is not a page in it which is not above all 
possible eulogy or thanksgiving; that nothing was ever conceived 
more perfect than such poems—to take but a small handful for 
samples—as Un manque, La sieste, Choses du soir, Ce que iit ke 
public (at the Jardin des Plantes or at the Zoological Gardens ; ages 
of public ranging from five, which is comparatively young, to seven, 
which is positively old), Chant sur le berceau, the song for a round 
dance of children, Ze fot cassé, La mise en liberté, Jeanne endormie, 
the delicious Chanson de grand-pére, the glorious Chanson d ancttre, 
or the third of the divine and triune poems on the sleep of a little 
child: that after reading these—to say nothing of the rest—it seems 
natural to feel as though no other poet had ever known so fully or 
enjoyed so wisely or spoken so sweetly and so well the most precious 
of truths, the loveliest of loves, the sweetest and the best of doctrines. 

_Far different in the promise or the menace of its theme. the 
poet’s next work, issued in the following year, was one in spirit 
with the inner spirit of this book. In sublime simplicity of con- 
ception and in sovereign accomplishment of its design, Ze Pape 
is excelled by no poem of Hugo’s or of man’s. In the glory of pure 
pathos it is perhaps excelled, as in the divine long-suffering of all- 
merciful wisdom it can be but equalled, by the supreme utterance of 
La Pitié Supréime. In splendour of changeful music and imperial 
magnificence of illustration the two stand unsurpassed for ever, side 
by side. A third poem, attaching at once the misbelief or rather the 
infidelity which studies and rehearses ‘the grammar of assent’ to 
creeds and articles of religion, and the blank disbelief or denial which 
rejects all ideals and all ideas of spiritual life, is not so rich even in 
satire as in reason, so earnest even in rejection of false doctrine as in 
assertion of free belief. ‘These three were respectively published in 
three successive years: but in the same year with Religions ¢ 
Religion Victor Hugo published a fourth volume, Z’ Ame, in which 
the questions of human learning and of human training were handled 
with pathetic ardour and sympathetic irony. It would be superfluous 
if not insolent to add that the might of hand, the magic of utterance, 
the sovereign charm of sound, and the superb expression of sense, are 
equal and incomparable in all. 

And next year Victor Hugo gave us Les Quatre Vents def Esprit. 
In the first division, the book of satire, every page bears witness that 
the hand which wrote the Chdtiments had neither lost its strength nor 
forgotten its cunning; it is full of keen sense, of wise wrath, of bril- 
liant reason and of merciful equity. The double drama which follows 
is one of the deepest and sweetest and richest in various effect among 
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the masterpieces of itsauthor. In Margarita we breathe again the same 
fresh air of heroic mountain-ranges and woodlands inviolable, of winds 
and flowers and all fair things and thoughts, which blows through all the 
brighter and more gracious interludes of the Légende des Siécles : 
the figures of Gallus, the libertine by philosophy, and Gunich, the 
philosopher of profligacy—the former a true man and true lover at 
heart, the latter a cynic and a courtier to the core—are as fresh in 
their novelty as the figures of noble old age and noble young love are 
fresh in their renewal and reimpression of types familiar to all hearts 
since the sunrise of Hernani. ‘The tragedy which follows this little 
romantic comedy is but the more penetrative and piercing in its 
pathos and its terror for its bitter and burning vein of realism and of 
humour. The lyric book is a casket of jewels rich enough to out- 
weigh the whole wealth of many a poet. After the smiling song of 
old times, the stately song of to-day with its other stars and its other 
roses, in sight of the shadow where grows the deathless flower of 
death, pale and haggard, with its shadowy perfume: the song of all 
sweet waking dreams and visions, and sweetest among them all the 
vision of a tyrant loyally slain: the song on hearing a princess sing, 
sweeter than all singing and simple as ‘the very virtue of compas- 
sion’: the song of evening, and rest from trouble, and prayer in sor- 
row, and hope in death: the many-coloured and sounding song of 
seaside winter nights: the song of three nests, the reed-warbler’s 
and the martlet’s made with moss and straw, in the wall or on the 
water, and love’s with glances and smiles, in the lover’s inmost heart : 
the song of the watcher by twilight on the cliff, which strikes a note 
afterwards repeated and prolonged in the last issue of the Légende 
des Siécles, full of mystery and mourning and fear and faith: the 
brief deep note of bewildered sorrow that succeeds it : the great wild 
vision of death and night, cast into words which have the very sound 
of wind and storm and water, the very shape and likeness of things 
actually touched or seen: the soft and sublime song of dawn, as it 
rises on the thinker deep sunk in meditation on death and on life to 
come: the strange dialogue underground, grim and sweet, between 
the corpse and the rosetree: the song of exile in May, sweet as 
flowers and bitter as tears: the lofty poem of suffering which rejects 
the old Roman refuge of stoic suicide: the light swift song of a 
lover’s quarrel between the earth and the sun in wintertime: the 
unspeakably sweet song of the daisy that smiles at coming winter, 
the star that smiles at coming night, the soul that smiles at coming 
death: the most pathetic and heroic song of all, the cry of exile 
towards the graves of the beloved over sea, that weeps and is not 
weary: the simple and sublime verses on the mountain desolation to 
which truth and conscience were the guides: the four magnificent 
Studies of sea and land, Promenades dans les rochers : the admirable 
verses on that holy mystery of terror perceptible in the most glorious 
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works alike of nature and of poetry: all these and more are fitly wound 
up by the noble hymn on planting the oak of the United States of 
Europe in the garden of the house of exile. 

The epic book is the most tragic and terrible of all existing 
poems of its kind ; if indeed we may say that it properly belongs to 
any kind existing before its advent. The growing horror of the 
gradual vision of history, from Henri the Fourth to his bloody and 
gloomy son, from Louis the Thirteenth to the murderer and hangman 
of the Palatinate and the Cévennes, from Louis the Fourteenth to 
the inexpressible pollution of incarnate ignominy in his grandson, 
seems to heave and swell as a sea towards the coming thunder which 
was to break above the severed head of his miserable son. 

And next year came Zorguemada: one of the greatest master- 
pieces of the master poet of our century. The construction of this 
tragedy is absolutely original and unique: free and full of change as 
the wildest and loosest and roughest of dramatic structures ever 
flung together, and left to crumble or cohere at the pleasure of 
accident or of luck, by the rudest of primzval playwrights : but 
perfect in harmonious unity of spirit, in symmetry or symphony of 
part with part, as the most finished and flawless creation of Sophocles 
or of Phidias. Between some of the characters in this play and 
some of those in previous plays of Hugo’s there is a certain resem- 
blance as of kinship, but no touch or shadow of mere repetition or 
reproduction from types which had been used before: Ferdinand the 
Catholic has something in his lineaments of Louis the Just, and 
Gucho of L’Angely in Marion de Lorme: the marquis of Fuentel 
has a touch of Gunich in Les deux trouvailles de Gallus, redeemed 
by a better touch of human fenderness for his recovered grandson. 
The young lovers are two of the loveliest figures, Torquemada is one 
of the sublimest, in all the illimitable world of dramatic imagination. 
The intensity of interest, anxiety, and terror, which grows by such 
rapid and subtle stages of development up to the thunderstroke of 
’ royal decision at the close of the first act, is exchanged in the second 
for an even deeper and higher kind of emotion. The confrontation 
of the hermit with the inquisitor, magnificent enough already in its 
singleness of effect, is at once transfigured and completed by the 
apparition of the tremendous figure whose very name is tragedy, 
whose very shadow sufficed for the central and the crowning terror 
which darkened the stage of Zucréce Borgia. The third act revives 
again the more immediate and personal interest of the drama. 
Terror and pity never rose higher, never found utterance more 
sublime and piercing, in any work of any poet in the world, than 
here in the scene of the supplication of the Jews, and the ensuing 
scene of the triumph of Torquemada. The rapture of the terrible 
redeemer, whose faith is in salvation by fire, is rendered into words 
of such magical and magnificent inspiration that the conscience of 
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our fancy is wellnigh conquered and convinced and converted for 
the moment as we read. The last act would indeed be too cruel for 
endurance if it were not too beautiful for blame. But not the 
inquisition itself was more inevitably inexorable than is the spiritual 
law, the unalterable and immitigable instinct, of tragic poetry at its 
highest. Dante could not redeem Francesca, Shakespeare could not 
rescue Cordelia. ‘To none of us, we must think, can the children of 
a great poet’s divine imagination seem dearer or more deserving of 
mercy than they seemed to their creator: but when poetry demands 
their immolation, they must die, that they may live for ever. 

Once more, but now for the last time, the world was to receive yet 
another gift from the living hand of the greatest man it had seen 
since Shakespeare. Towards the close of his eighty-second year he 
bestowed on us the crowning volume of his crowning work, the 
imperishable and inappreciable Légende des Siécles. And at the age 
of cighty-three years, two months, and twenty-six days, he entered 
into rest for ever, and into glory which can perish only with the 
memory of all things memorable among all races and nations of 
mankind. : 

I have spoken here—and no man can know so well or feel so 
deeply as myself with what imperfection of utterance and inadequacy 
of insight I have spoken—of Victor Hugo as the whole world knew 
and as all honourable or intelligent men regarded and revered him. 
But there are those among his friends and mine who would have a 
right to wonder if no word were here to be said of the unsolicited and 
unmerited kindness which first vouchsafed to take notice of a crude 
and puerile attempt to render.some tribute of thanks for the gifts 
of his genius just twenty-three years ago ; of the kindness which was 
always but too ready to recognize and requite a gratitude which had no 
claim on him but that of a very perfect loyalty ; of the kindness which 
many years afterwards received me as a guest under his rooftree with 
the welcome of a father toa son. Such matters, if touched on at all, 
unquestionably should not be dwelt on in public: but to give them 
no word whatever of acknowledgment at parting would show rather 
unthankfulness than reserve in one who was honoured so far above 
all possible hope or merit by the paternal goodness of Victor Hugo. 


ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE. 





THE NINETEENTH CENTORY. 


THE RECENT 
REBELLION IN THE NORTH-WEST CANADA. 


THE Rebellion in the North-West Territories would appear to have 
aroused little interest in England. Telegrams published in the 
London newspapers have been meagre and incorrect, and owing their 
origin generally to American sources, have been frequently misleading. 
All eyes at home have been fixed on the more stirring events in the 
Soudan or in the probabilities of war in Afghanistan, while the 
campaign in the Far West, undertaken ata day’s warning, and brilliantly 
brought to a close in a few weeks, has passed by almost unnoticed. 

Having, by General Middleton’s request, accompanied him to the 
front as chief of the staff, I may be able to furnish some account of 
his operations in the Saskatchewan which may not be without interest. 
To understand them let us glance back at the events of fifteen years 
ago, and at the Red River Rebellion of 1870. 

Louis Riel, a French Canadian half-breed, through the in- 
fluence of Archbishop Taché was educated for the Roman Catholic 
Church. Riel first came into notice in the autumn of 1869 when, 
on the transfer of Prince Rupert’s Land from the Hudson’s Bay 
Company to the Government of the Dominion, he espoused the 
cause of the French half-breeds, or Metis, as they are called, and 
published a Bill of Rights, his chief assumption being that the 
Hudson’s Bay Company had no legal power to hand over land, 
the property of Metis and Indians, to the Dominion Government 
without their formal consent. With some 4oo ‘breeds’ he esta- 
blished himself at Fort Garry, a Hudson’s Bay post at the junction 
of the Red River and Assiniboine. He there proclaimed a provisional 
government, one of the first acts of which was the execution, or rather 
the cold-blooded murder, after a mock trial, of Scott, a settler who 
had dared to resist his authority. An expedition, consisting of a 
mixed force of British and Canadian troops, in all about 1,200 men, 
was organised for the suppression of the revolt, and during the spring 
and summer of 1870 Colonel Wolseley, with his birch bark canoes 
and voyageurs, was pushing up the rapids and over the portages of 
the Shebaudowan, and threading his way through Rainy Lake and 
Lake of the Woods, and with him McNeill, Redvers Buller, and 
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Butler were sowing the seed of future laurels. Wolseley reached 
Fort Garry in August without firing a shot. The gates of the old 
fort stood open. Riel had fled to the States. He was tried for his 
life, and outlawed for five years. 

Fort Garry, the palisaded Hudson’s Bay post of 1870, is now 
the important city of Winnipeg; the three months from Toronto 
to the Red River by boat and canoe are now five days, in the 
luxurious carriages of the Canada Pacific Railway ; and Riel’s re- 
bellion of 1885 has taken place 500 miles beyond the Fort Garry of 
1870, while the Iroquois and the Voyageurs of the St. Lawrence and 
Upper Ottawa have faithfully stood by their chief on the rapids of 
the Nile. . 

By the Manitoba Act of 1870 the claims of the Red River Metis 
were justly recognised. Each half-breed born in the province before 
the 1st of July 1870. received a grant of 240 acres of land in satis- 
faction of his half-breed title. Nevertheless, many of them fell back 
before the intrusion of the Dominion officials and sought homes still 
further north, amongst their near relatives the Crees, beyond the Great 
Salt Plains on the banks of the Saskatchewan—they wished to be let 
alone. Now their bugbear, the red tape of civilisation, has again 
surrounded them, and the wilds of the North-West have given birth to 
the provinces of Saskatchewan, Assinaboia, and Athabasca, and these 
Metis and their descendants are again accused of rebellion. 

But besides the Manitoba ‘breeds’ many whites moved north- 
wards. The line of the Canada Pacific Railway, as originally pro- 
posed, lay far north of that which it now pursues, and in anticipation 
of the northern route, white adventurers, speculating on the prospect 
of future fortunes to be picked up along the line of railway, settled 
at Prince Albert, Battleford, and Edmonton. When the route was 
changed they found themselves en /'air, and have remained to sow 
discontent, and to spread sedition, should opportunity offer, against 
the common enemy, the Dominion Government. 

Riel having long since completed his sentence of banishment was 
quite within the law when he made his appearance in the North-West 
during the summer of 1884; and though his arrival there was 
jealously watched at Ottawa, he was believed to have learned wisdom 
during his sojourn in the States, and no harm was expected from his 
Visit. 

_ At Ottawa the winter passed without a whisper of uneasiness, and 
It was not till late in March that, almost without warning, we found 
ourselves face to face with an organised rebellion. 

_ The Metis of the North-West claim to be placed on the same foot- 
ing as the Manitoba half-breeds, viz. to receive grants of 240 acres. 
They ask that patents for their land should be issued to settlers in 
possession, and they protest against the form of Government land 
surveying, as likely to interfere with the arrangement of their farms 
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as at present existing. According to the old French custom, the 
Metis settlements line the river-banks, each farm having a small river 
frontage, and extending in a narrow strip a considerable distance in- 
land. It is asserted that should the Government method of surveying 
in squares and giving grants in squares be insisted on, the river 
frontages will in many cases disappear from certain farms, and that 
at any rate much unnecessary annoyance would be caused by a new 
division of the settlements. The Metis say that it is now some ten 
years since they first put forward their claims, and that they have con- 
tinued ever since to agitate in vain. In September 1884 a meeting 
was held at their settlement of St. Laurent, on the Saskatchewan, and 
the following Bill of Rights agreed upon :— 

1. The subdivision into provinces of the North-West. 

2. The half-breeds to receive the same grants and other advan- 
tages as the Manitoba half-breeds. 

3. Patents to be issued at once to the settlers in possession. 

4. The sale of half a million acres of Dominion lands, the proceeds 
to be applied to the establishment in the half-breed settlements of 
schools, hospitals and similar institutions, and to the equipment of 
the poorer half-breeds with seed-grain and implements. 

5. The reservation of a hundred townships of swamp land for 
distribution among the children of half-breeds during the next 120 
years. 

6. A grant of at least $1,000 a year for the maintenance of our 
institutions, to be conducted by the nuns in each half-breed settlement. 

7. Better provision for the support of the Indians. 

The purely half-breed dispute practically rested on three points, 
viz. the grant of patents for lands already in possesssion, equal claims 
with Manitoba ‘breeds,’ and objections to Government form of survey. 
But there is also a feeling in the North-West, not at all confined to 
Metis, that local claims and interests are not understood or sufficiently 
recognised at distant Ottawa; and the feeling would have been more 
universally pronounced had not the first shot fired at Duck Lake at 
once alienated the loyal settlers from the Metis cause. 

To these claims and assertions Ottawa answers that a commission 
had already been appointed to inquire into half-breed claims, that it 
was in the power of any half-breed legally entitled to obtain a patent 
for his farm by following the ordinary legal process, that the claims 
put forward for the Manitoba settlement are made by the very men 
who were already settled with in 1870, and that the Government form 
of survey can and will be, if required, so arranged as not in any way 
to interfere with the river frontages and farms—in fact, that ‘the 
breeds’ have no case at all. 

Now that the rebellion has been brought to a close, we may be able 
to look behind the scenes, and to account for the cause which led to 
the final outbreak. We shall probably discover much white sedition 
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We shall see that Riel and Gabriel Dumont were not counting 
only on their half-breed and Redskin rifles, but on the support of 
white men, who they had been gulled into believing would stand by 
them. Riel put his fighting men in his first line, but in his second 
line we may perhaps find the disappointed white contractor, the dis- 
appointed white land shark, the disappointed white farmer. There 
have been much bigger interests at stake than Metis claims. 

Warnings of the coming storm, if given, had been underrated, when 
news arrived in Ottawa on March the 22nd, that Riel had seized the 
mail-bags near Duck Lake, and that the telegraph wire was cut 
between Prince Albert and Clarke’s Crossing. 

Prince Albert is a white settlement on the North Saskatchewan, 
not far above its junction with its southern branch, and is 279 miles 
from the nearest point in the Canada Pacific Railway. Between the 
two branches of the river is the reserve of the Cree chief ‘ Beardy,’ 
and along the south branch are the Metis settlements of St. Laurent 
and St. Antoine de Padua, while to the south again is the reserve of 
‘One Arrow.’ There is a mounted police post at Prince Albert, and 
also at Fort Carlton, forty-two miles higher up the river. At Duck 
Lake, close to Fort Carlton and between the two branches of the 
Saskatchewan, Riel first showed his hand. 

It was an anxious time, for, in all this great North-West territory, 
reaching from the frontier of Manitoba to the Rockies, and stretching 
far away north into the little known prairie land of Athabasca and 
Peace River, there was no one to give a hand to the women and 
children dotted down along the river-banks, save 500 mounted police, 
scattered in small detachments over a country in which was a 
population of over 30,000 Indians. 

The bad news reached Ottawa on the 22d of March. On the 23rd 
General Middleton started for Winnipeg and the North-West. At 
that time not a shot had been fired, and it was hoped that with a 
display of force the rising might still be quelled without bloodshed ; 
but on the 28th came the news of a fight between a detachment of 
mounted police under Major Crozier and a band of rebels under Riel, 
in which some police and eleven volunteers from Prince Albert were 
killed, and Major Crozier forced to retire to Fort Carlton. He had 
left the fort in the morning with about 100 men to secure some stores 
in the neighbourhood of Duck Lake. He was met by Riel at the head 
of a small’band of rebels. There was some hasty conversation between 
the leaders on either side, a squabble and then ashot. Who fired first 
is doubtful, but an encounter ensued, in which Major Crozier was 
partially surrounded, and fell back to Fort Carlton, leaving his dead 
on the field. The same day Colonel Irvine,! with 188 mounted police, 
joined him at the Fort. Putting aside the loss of life the affair was 
unfortunate, as the actual collision would appear to have been avoid- 


1 Colonel Irvine commands the North-West Mounted Police. 
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able, or at any rate could have been postponed till after the junction 
of the two forces. The mounted police burned their fort at Carlton, 
and retired to Prince Albert, where they remained till General 
Middeton’s arrival, after Riel’s defeat at Batoches. 

With Riel’s success at Duck Lake, the white settlements of the 
Saskatchewan and Battle River, Prince Albert, Battleford, and Edmon- 
ton were immediately threatened with half-breed and Indian risings. 
It was for the relief of these distant settlements that General Middle- 
ton had to provide. 

Before attempting to describe the military operations which 
followed on General Middleton’s departure from Ottawa, it may be as 
well to consider the connection between the half-breed rebellion and 
the Indian fights which resulted from it. 

Riel took up arms for the Metis cause, nominally so at any rate. 
Though a miserable creature himself, he named his price, and could 
have been bought out of the country in the autumn of last year. But 
he posed as a Metis patriot—the Indians were not directly interested 
in the rebellion—and ‘ Poundmaker’ and ‘ Big Bear’ would appear 
only to have followed the instincts of their race, when seeing, as they 
thought, Riel successful, they were tempted by the love of fighting 
and the love of plunder, and in many cases by the necessity of getting 
something to eat, to commit depredations for which no doubt they 
must be severely punished. Riel well knew the assistance which the 
Indians could: afford him, and by at once driving in all the settlers’ 
cattle, he could bribe them with food, and they could hardly be ex- 
pected to resist the temptation. And yet it is doubtful if he had 
more than 250 armed Indians with him at Batoches. ‘ Poundmaker’ 
and ‘ Big Bear,’ urged on by Riel’s emissaries, rose at Battleford and 
Fort Pitt. Robbery, murder, and perhaps a few atrocities they have 
committed, but grave as the danger was, Canada has escaped the 
horrors of an Indian war. The great nation of the Blackfeet, the. 
Bloods, and the Piegans, have stood by her loyally in her trouble, 
while their hereditary enemies the Crees, closely allied by marriage to 
the Metis, have only partially joined the rebel cause. With 500 
mounted police and without a single soldier Canada has ruled from 
Lake Winnipeg to the frontiers of British Columbia, and she may 
well be. proud that during the tenure of the North-West territories 
previous to the rebellion of this summer, she had not lost a life in 
Indian warfare. 

The haters of the Red Man should remember that he has a strong 
case against the White. He sees his hunting-grounds surveyed and 
broken up, and now the backbone of his existence, the buffalo, has 

vanished. In 1883, 150,000 buffalo robes were sold in St. Paul, and 
in 1884, 300. In Canada the buffalo has disappeared, and the Red 
Man, confined to his reserve, is mainly dependent for subsistence on 
the honesty of the Indian agencies, while they are not held blame- 
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less for the events of the last three months. Granted that, half-starved, 
the Red Man cannot attain to the Fennimore Cooper standard, 
granted that his race is doomed, he still exists, and was once the 
ruler of the soil. ‘The best Indian is a dead one,’ is an ignoble sen- 
timent for a conquering race. We may congratulate ourselves that 
there has been no general Indian rising, and that with the defeat of 
Riel the Indian disturbance collapsed. 

On the 1st of April I joined General Middleton at Qu’appelle, 
a station on the Canada Pacific Railway. We had with us the goth 
Battalion from Winnipeg, the Winnipeg Field Battery, and two nine- 
pounder guns, and twenty-nine mounted scouts recruited from the 
settlers in the neighbourhood—in all about three hundred and eighty. 
men. The Indian Reserves far and near were in a simmer of ex- 
pectation, ‘sitting on the fence,’ as the Canadian says. Panic was 
spreading amongst the white settlements. Telegrams poured in 
hourly to the General, imploring help or arms. News arrived of 
murders by Indians at Battleford, while between us and Riel was 
two hundred and fifty miles of prairie. A blow must be dealt at 
him at once before the further spread of the rebellion. Troops must 
also be sent to succor Battleford and to-reassure Edmonton. Let 
us consider the military resources at the disposal of the Dominion 
authorities and the distances over which troops would require to 
move. 

Canada’s Army consists of a militia force of 36,000 men, not 
including the Reserve Militia. The force is sometime spoken of 
as volunteers, sometimes as militia, but there is in reality no such 
difference. The force is essentially a volunteer force, composed of 
civilians from the towns and country, those raised in the former 
being called ‘city corps,’ and in the latter ‘rural corps.’ The 
amount of drill required by the Militia Act for each man is 
about sixteen days in two years. Many of the rural corps are 
not called out annually, and do no more drill than that required of 
them, while the city corps resemble much the volunteer corps of our 
large towns at home, and drill annually as arranged by their com- 
manding officers. The men receive 50 cents—2s. a day for autho- 
rised drill. They are armed with the Snider rifle. In addition to 
her militia, Canada possesses a regular force enlisted as soldiers, and 
distributed in schools throughout the different provinces for purposes 
of instruction, and. composed as follows :—Two schools of artillery, 
one at Quebec, one at Kingston, each possessing two field guns (9-pr. 
R.M.L.); a cavalry school at Point Lewis, Quebec; and three in- 
fantry schools, viz., at Toronto, St. John’s, P.Q., and Fredericton, New 
Brunswick. The total strength of all schools combined cannot, by 
the Militia Act, exceed 750 men. 

At the outbreak of the rebellion, with the exception of the goth 
(Winnipeg) Battalion and a Field Battery (two guns) from Winnipeg, all 
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troops would be required to move up from Lower Canada. The Canada 
Pacific Railway was not entirely completed along the north shore of 
Lake Superior, there were breaks of seventy or eighty miles over which 
troops would have to march or to be conveyed by sleigh. With that ex- 
ception there was railway communication from Quebec to the Rocky 
Mountains. The distance from Ottawa to Winnipeg is, by the 
Canadian Pacific Railway, 1,312 miles. From Winnipeg to Calgarry 
800 miles. Troops would require to leave the railway at certain 
stations between Winnipeg and Calgarry, and march across the 
prairie to the threatened points—Prince Albert, Battleford, and 
Edmonton. The stations selected were: Calgarry, for the Edmonton 
column, Swift Current, for the Battleford column,? and Qu’appelle 
Station, for the Prince Albert column. To General Strange (late 
R.A.) was given the command of the troops at Calgarry, Lieutenant- 
Colonel Otter commanded the Battleford column, and General 
Middleton accompanied the troops intended to attack Riel, with a 
general command of the whole force in the field. I intend only to 
follow the movements of General Middleton’s column. 

The time of the year was the most unpleasant for campaigning, the 
winter was just breaking up, snow was still on the ground, but was 
rapidly becoming slush, and we feared that with each succeeding day the 
trails would become more difficult. It was evident that we should 
draw no supplies from the country through which we had to march. 
We should pass no settlements of any importance, and though the 
snow would soon be gone, there would as yet be no grass for our 
horses. We should have to carry everything—men’s rations, hay and 
corn. Army transport did not exist, and the General was at once 
thrown upon his own resources as to the arrangements for feeding 
the troops about to take the field. Providentially, there existed in 
the North-West a ready-made transport and supply office. The 
Hudson’s Bay Company knew the country and its customs, and where 
to obtain what was required. The Company agreed to furnish trans- 
port and supplies, the detailed arrangements being left with the 
officers of the expedition selected by the General. Tothe Hudson’s Bay 
Company, and to the untiring zeal and the organisation of Captain 
Bedson, General Middleton’s chief transport officer, a large share of 
the success of the expedition is due. 

Our transport consisted of light four-wheeled wagons, carrying 
about one and a half tons, with two horses—the horses, as a rule, 
heing excellent. The Bell Farm (a farm of 60,000 acres, and one of 
the great agricultural speculations of the North-West) itself supplied 
sixty teams. At the commencement of the campaign we paid $10 a 
day per team, but latterly the price was somewhat reduced. Towards 
the end of the campaign we had in General Middleton’s line of com- 


# From Calgarry to Edmonton is a march of 194 miles. From Swift Current to 
Battleford is a march of 200 miles. 
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munications 745 teams,* working in perfect order, in connection with a 
system of depots. 

On the znd of April General Middleton left Qu’appelle Station, 
and marched nineteen miles to Fort Qu’appelle, a Hudson’s Bay post. 
He halted there till the 6th, the time being fully occupied in rifle 
practice and general instruction of our small force,.and in organisa- 
tion of transport. 

On the sixth we commenced our march in earnest. The country is not 
difficult fortroops. Rolling prairie land, covered here and there more 
or less thickly with poplar ‘ bluffs,’4 it resembles much an English 
park. Engineered roads there are none, but there are few bad 
gradients, and few watercourses; and luckily for us the frost was 
still deep enough in the ground to give good bottom to what might 
later in the season have proved awkward quagmires. Though the 
season was breaking, the cold was intense. Our tent-pegs froze fast in 
the ground, and we had to cut them out on striking camp. Our 
boots froze to the stirrup-irons. There was a perpetual high wind, 
rain, and occasional ‘ blizzard.’> But the troops trudged on constantly, 
doing twenty miles a day. At night we formed our wagons into a 
‘corrale,’ after the American fashion, wheel to wheel and poles in- 
wards, with the teamsters, tents, and horses inside the circle—the 
camp outside the ‘corrale.’ 

Firewood and water were generally to be found in abundance. 
On the 13th we arrived at Humboldt. Halted the 14th, marched 
again the 15th. The General was anxious to secure Clarke’s Crossing 
on the Saskatchewan as soon as possible. He hoped to be able to 
utilise the river as a line of communication, and the Crossing as an 
advance post was therefore important. It was also on the telegraph 
line between Battleford and Humboldt. We had followed the wire 
since leaving Qu’appelle, and by tapping it were generally in com- 
munication with Battleford and Ottawa. 

We arrived at Clarke’s Crossing on the 17th, having marched 177 
_miles in twelve days, or nearly fifteen miles a day including halts, 
and nearly eighteen miles a day exclusive of halts. We found there 
a small white settlement, capable of affording us a few supplies at 
extravagant prices, a telegraph station, and two ferry boats or ‘ scows..’ 
The Saskatchewan is here about 300 yards across a muddy rapid river, 
with steep banks some 150 feet high, deep mud and shingle to the 
water’s edge, strewn with huge masses of ice left there by the spring 
freshets. At the Crossing and on the march there we were overtaken 
by A Battery from Quebec, with two guns (9 pr. R.M.L.), the roth 
Grenadiers from Toronto, and Bolton’s Mounted Infantry. 

° A team means a pair of horses. 

*<« Bluff’ is the North-West term for a wood. ‘Heavy bluff’ means thick wood. 

5 A snowstorm with high »wind. 
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The force destined to attack Riel’s position was now complete, 


and was composed as follows 
All ranks 
A Battery (Quebec), 2 9-pr. R.M.L. guns . : SRE 
C Company, Infantry School (Toronto) . 5 ; 45 
1oth Grenadiers (Toronto) ; ‘ , bay 


goth (Winnipeg) . ‘ oi ‘ ‘ gig 
Irregular Corps raised from f§ Bolton’s Mounted Infantry ‘ 70 
settlers 6 French’s Mounted Scouts ‘ 29 


Total . 836 


Our line of communications was almost unguarded. We had 
been unable to spare troops to look after the Indian reserves at 
Touchwood and the File Hills. Our convoys arrived daily without 
escort, and we had to hope that the show of force might overawe the 
country we had left behind us. 

Our information was invariably bad. We found more certainly 
every day that reports as to the nature of the country were quite 
unreliable ; our maps were faulty, and the hugeness of the country 
would seem to have eliminated from the settler’s mind all power of 
estimating distances, while it has strangely developed his faculty of 
imagination. The incorrectness of the detailed information ‘we got 
from time to time from persons who should have been well informed 
was maddening. It was, however, evident that Riel had left the 
neighbourhood of Duck Lake, and had established himself on the 
east side of the Saskatchewan at Batoches Ferry. We were told 
that the main body of the ‘ breeds’ were there, and that they had 
strengthened their position with rifle-pits. The Indian portion of 
Riel’s force were reported on the west side of the Sas<atchewan, 
opposite Batoches. As there was a good ferry at that place, += would 
have no difficulty in moving to whatever side he pleased. ‘ Beardy’ 
and ‘One Arrow,’ the Cree chiefs, had joined him, and also the 
‘Whitecap’ Sioux from Saskatoon. He was reported to have with 
him about 500 men, badly armed, half of whom were Indians, and 
the other half French half-breeds. He had established a provisional 
government, with a council at Batoches, and had put the direction 
of. military matters into the hands of Gabriel Dumont, a well-known 
buffalo hunter and crack rifle shot. 

From Clarke’s Crossing to Batoches is thirty-three miles. The trail 
along the east bank was reported clear of wood to Gabriel’s Crossing 
(twenty-eight miles), after which it was said to enter thick bush, and 
to be very dangerous. The trail along the west bank passed through 
an open country to nearly opposite Batoches, where it also entered the 
bush. The General decided to divide his force and to advance by the 
trails on both sides of the river. Riel would then, if defeated on 
either side, be unable to make good his retreat by crossing the river. 
We also intercepted his line of retreat to the States, while if he 


6 Both these corps were, called the Scouts, 
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attempted to go north he must run the gauntlet of Colonel Irvine’s 
scouts from Prince Albert. 

On the 18th, Bolton’s Mounted Infantry reconnoitred the trail on 
the east bank. The day was stormy, snowing hard, but we succeeded 
in taking three Sioux Indians of Whitecap’s band, who proved to be 
two sons of the chief and his son-in-law. On the 22nd, French’s 
scout went out on the west side of the river, and again came on 
Riel’s scouts, and exchanged a few shots. By the evening of the 23rd 
we had, with much labour, by means of a roughly contrived ferry, 
succeeded in passing over to the opposite bank the troops to form 
the western column. 

Our force was pretty equally divided. Lieut.-Colonel Montizambert 
of the Canadian Artillery commanded the Western Force, consisting of 
the roth Grenadiers, the Winnipeg Field Battery and two guns, a 
detachment from A Battery, and fifty mounted men of the Irregular 
Corps. The General remained on the east bank, and had with him 
the goth A Battery and two guns, forty men of the Infantry School, 
and fifty of Bolton’s Mounted Infantry ; each column was about 400 
strong. I accompanied the Western Force. A scow’ had orders to 
follow us down the river, taking with it a small boat, in case we 
wished to communicate. 

On the morning of the 23rd both columns, within sight of each 
other, commenced their march down the river. The weather was 
getting much warmer, and the prairie was already dotted with 
flowers. In the evening we camped opposite each other, the General’s 
force at a small settlement called Mackintosh’s Farm. 

As Colonel Montizambert’s column was very short of hay and corn 
I crossed the river early on the 24th, and arranged for some to be 
sent over to us by means of the scow, and after breakfasting with the 
General returned to the western bank. 1 had hardly got into camp 
when our scouts reported firing on the bank I had just left. We soon 
distinctly heard the rattle of musketry and the firing of Middleton’s 
guns, and following the sound moved down the river bank. But the 
bush was thick, and we had to guard against attack ourselves. The 
smoke from the guns was clearly visible, and soon a mounted man 
came down to the opposite bank and called over to us to come across. 
The river was broad and rapid, fording it was out of the question ; 
and the scow was some distance behind us waiting to load with hay. 
We at last got her down, and picking our way through the ice 
boulders I crossed with one company of the roth Grenadiers and some 
scouts, forced our way through the thick wood and up the steep 
bank on the opposite side, and joined the General about 1 P.M. 
After a hard tussle he had beaten back a rebel attack, and was doing 
his best to force them from their rifle pits in a deep ravine, called 
Fish Creek. He had been attacked soon after striking his camp at 


7 A large flat-bottomed boat. 
VoL. XVIII.—No. 102. Y 
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Mackintosh’s Farm. Bolton’s Mounted Infantry, pushed well to the 
front, had been suddenly fired on. The trail crosses Fish Creek, and 
it was probably the rebel intention that his column should descend 
into the Creek before it was attacked; but our scouts, in extended 
order, had turned each copsewood as they came to it, and the hidden 
enemy, probably not liking to allow men to pass his flanks, fired too 
soon and let the cat out of the bag. The General had time to get up 
his infantry and guns, and though attacked on both his flanks, he 
drove them back. But immediately to his front, in a deep hollow of 
the wooded ravine, were rifle pits commanding the trail, and from 
these the rebels never budged. Our men lined the crest of the ravine, 
and fired into the pits. We sent our two nine-pounders across, and 
took them in reverse with case shot, but in vain. And all day long 
almost entirely concealed the rebels picked off ourmen. The General 
was shot through his fur cap. Both his aides-de-camp were wounded, 
one having two horses shot under him. And my orderly’s horse was 
shot. Evening was coming on, and we had lost heavily. The General 
decided that to rush the pits would entail a heavy loss of life, which 
the advantage gained would not in any way repay. And he decided 
to pitch his camp. We chose a place half a mile from the Creek, near 
the Saskatchewan, on a fine open piece of prairie. Two more com- 
panies of the roth Grenadiers and the Winnipeg Field Battery had 
joined us late in the afternoon ; but all the transport of the western 
column was still on the other side of the river, and with it were only 
fifty scouts and one company of the roth. 

Night came on with pelting rain. None of us are likely to forget 
the dark wet night of the 24th close to the deep ravine, still holding, 
for all we knew, a concealed enemy, and with us nothing but raw 
troops, totally unaccustomed to night work, and hampered by 
wounded men, or the bright moonlight and the false alarm of the 
26th, when Darcy Baker, of the Scouts, lying badly wounded, sprang 
up, called for his rifle and his horse, and fell back dead. We thought 
we had come out for a picnic, and it was impossible to help feeling 
that war’s hardships are doubly cruel to the civilian soldier. 

On the 25th we did nothing. We wanted breathing time: On 
the 26th a strong party went to the scene of the fight, and recovered 
two of our men whom we had left dead. They were not scalped, and 
had not been touched. We found two dead Indians, and fifty-five 
dead or dying rebel ponies. The enemy had evidently left the 
neighbourhood. Our own loss was ten killed or died of wounds, and 
forty-seven wounded, out of about four hundred men engaged. The 
rebel loss, as subsequently ascertained, was, I believe, six killed and 
about fifteen or sixteen wounded. The main body of their whole 
force had probably been brought against us. 

Late in the afternoon our half-breed interpreter Peter Houri had 
called over the edge of the ravine to the men in the pits, ‘ Is Gabriel 
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Dumont there?’ Answer, ‘Yes.’ ‘Are there many of you there ?’ 
‘There are plenty of us left.’ ‘ Will you have a talk with me?’ 
No answer. We believed that the rebels were fighting on the orders 
of Gabriel Dumont, but that Riel himself was not present. The 
Metis had met us on the frontier. Fish Creek is the boundary of 
the half-breed settlement, San Antoine de Padua. 

We halted at Fish Creek till the 7th of May, hoping daily for the 
arrival of the steamer ‘ Northcote’ from Swift Current with men and 
supplies; but the Saskatchewan played us very false, and owing to 
shallow water and sand banks there was tantalising delay. We made 
frequent reconnaissances with our mounted scouts, and found that 
the country was deserted to below Gabriel’s Crossing, some ten miles 
from our camp. All along the river banks we found comfortable 
farmhouses, whose Metis owners had fled. 

On the 5th of May the ‘Northcote’ arrived, bringing a large 
quantity of ammunition and supplies, two companies of the Midland 
Battalion under Colonel Williams, and a Gatling gun, with Captain 
Howard, an American officer who had been sent with it from the 
Gatling factory at St. Paul, to explain its working. Lieut.- 
Colonel Van Straubenzee also came in the. ‘ Northcote,’ and assumed 
command of the infantry of the force. 

After Fish Creek the General decided to reunite his forces, and 
the column on the west bank rejoined him. On the 7th he 
struck his camp and marched to Gabriel’s Crossing, some six 
miles from Batoches, and on the 8th left Gabriel’s Crossing, and 
instead of keeping to the river trail marched straight away from 
the river till he reached the open prairie, and then turned to the 
left across country, picking his own line, till he struck the main 
trail from Humboldt to Batoches, some eight miles from that place, 
and pitched his camp on the open prairie just opposite the bush.* 
There would appear to be a belt of bush commencing near Fish 
Creek, and running parallel to the river for a breadth of some miles. 
We had avoided it so far; but now had to pass through it to reach 
Batoches. On the evening of the 8th we pushed the Mounted 
Infantry some five miles through the bush towards Batoches, putting 
to flight some rebel scouts, and returning to camp in the evening. 

On the morning of the gth we marched to attack Batoches. 
We left our camp standing, and took with us every available man. 
The ‘ Northcote,’ with thirty-five man of C Company, had been told 
to drop down the river from Gabriel’s Crossing, and be off Batoches 
at 8 a.M. on the gth, so as to intercept Riel should he attempt to 

8 We had been led to believe that by leaving the river bank we should avoid 
some dangerous bush, and by crossing the open prairie could arrive ata point in the 
open tolerably near Batoches. The information was not correct, and we camped 
on the evening of the 8th further than we expected from Batoches ; but the bush 
through which we had to pass was probably not so dangerous as if we had continued 
by the river trail. 

Y2 
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cross the river. She was to get into action as soon as possible after 
8 a.M., and to make any diversion she could in our favour. We 
hoped to attack on the land side at the same time. Reveille sounded 
at 4 A.M., and we marched between 5 a.M., and 6 A.M. on a lovely 
spring morning. 


ORDER OF MARCH. 


Bolton’s Mounted Infantry extended with Mounted Infantry supports to extended 
men on both flanks. 
Main body of Bolton’s Mounted Infantry. 


Gatling gun. 
Advanced guard 1oth Grenadiers. 


goth Battalion. 
A Battery: 2 9-pr. R.M.L. guns. 

2 Companies Midland Battalion. 
Winnipeg field battery: 2 9-pr. R.M.L. guns. 
Ammunition wagons. 

Ambulance. 

French’s Scouts. 


- At 8 a.m. we heard the ‘Northcote’ whistling, and she soon 
commenced a sharp musketry fire. At the same time we struck the 
river bank, and found onrselves in more open ground, almost in what 
may be called the suburbs of the Batoches settlement. We got up 
our field guns, opened fire on the houses, and pushed on with a 
company of the roth Grenadiers extended. The trail here runs 
close to the river bank, which is high and precipitous, covered with 
bush to the water’s edge. We soon found ourselves on an open space 
in front of the Roman Catholic church and the priest’s house, which 
was full of priests and nuns and half-breed women and children. 
From here you could see right into the settlement, which lay in a 
hollow below us, fringed with thick ‘ bluff ’—Riel’s council house in 
the centre of the hollow some eight hundred yards from us. On the 
other side of the river were the numerous ‘tepees’* of an Indian 
camp. We opened fire on his council house. Two guns had been 
moved off the trail a few yards down the bank, which was not here 
so steep, in order to get a better range at the houses ; Howard, with 
his Gatling gun, was there too. A scout reported to me that he 
had been fired on from a rifle pit on our right front; but we had 
met with little opposition, when suddenly there was a shrill war 
whoop of many voices under the muzzle of the right-hand gun. 
Unseen, the Crees had crept almost to the guns. There was a 
genéral hurried move to the open, when the rattle of the Gatling 
and a sudden cessation of the war whoops told that Howard had not 
moved. 

Between us and the settlement in the hollow was this belt of 
bush ; and all day long from it came a nasty galling fire, assisted by 


® Indian tents. 
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a dropping cross-fire from the opposite side of the river. In the 
afternoon the rebels set light to the bush in front of us, and a 
great cloud of smoke and fire moved down towards the church. We 
took our wounded from the church and placed them in wagons 
ready to move, for, hard pressed, we could not gain an inch. We 
had no supports ; things looked critical, and there was eight miles of 
bush between us and our camp. 

In the afternoon I was sent by the General to the telegraph 
station at Humboldt (sixty-five miles). How the little column 
gallantly forced its way into Batoches on the morning of the 11th is 
now a part of Canadian history. It lost, in the three days’ fighting, 
nine killed and thirty wounded—the rebel loss being fifty-one killed 
and one hundred and seventy-three wounded.” 

On the 15th Riel surrendered to Middleton’s scouts. His chief 
lieutenant, Gabriel Dumont, escaped across the frontier. The rebel- 
lion was practically at an end. ‘Poundmaker’ surrendered to General 
Middleton at Battleford on the 26th. General Strange had gua- 
ranteed the safety of Edmonton, and though the pursuit of ‘ Big Bear’ 
gave the troops more hard work, all cause for anxiety had disappeared 
with Riel’s defeat at Batoches. , 

The trial of Riel at Regina will now bring to light the secret 
history of the rebellion. We shall learn what the intentions of the 
rebel leaders were had they been successful—did they mean to 
proclaim a Saskatchewan Republic, or had they any idea of asking 
for Imperial protection, or had they no plan at all? Riel, as a Metis, 
will probably say that in insurrection lay the only certainty of insuring 
attention to Metis wrongs, that he resisted the injustice of the 
Dominion Government and the Dominion police, but he may possibly 
assure us of his allegiance to the Queen, for amongst Indians ‘the 
Queen,’ the ‘great mother,’ is venerated, and the Metis may share 
the same feeling. 

After Fish Creek a man of the goth picked up a piece of paper, 
which he brought tome. ‘The rebel leaders had feasted before the 
fight, and this was their programme for the evening : 


PROGRAMME. 
rer, Souper. 
2me, Dessert. 
3me, La Santé de la Reine. 
4me, La Santé de M. Louis Riel et l’address de M. Phillippe Garnot.1 
5me. La Santé des Dames. 


The Queen first, and then Louis Riel. It looks as if the rebels 
still claimed allegiance to their sovereign. We shall also learn how 
much bad times amongst the farming whites of the Saskatchewan may 
have influenced their sympathy with the ‘ Breeds.’ 


10 These numbers have no doubt since been officially corrected. 
11 Riel’s private secretary. 
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On the whole, the rebellion will do good. ‘It will render necessary 


a searching inquiry into the system of government of the North- 
West, the system of Indian agencies, and the means to be employed 
for the future ruling of the country. Immigration may be checked 
for a year or two, but in future the immigrant will be safer than he 
has ever been before. Prince Albert and Battleford have no doubt 
suffered heavily, but settlers generally will have benefited by the 
visit of the troops, while the insurrection has united in one common 
cause all the Provinces of the Dominion; battalions from Manitoba, 
Ontario, the Maritime Provinces, and Quebec, have served side by 
side in the field; and while French Canadians may reasonably hope 
that their blood relations may have a fair trial, they have as loyally 
condemned the rebellion as the people of Ontario. 

The military experience gained will be valuable. When the cam- 

ign commenced the militia department knew nothing of the capa- 

ilities of its officers in the field, now many reputations have been 

made, and it will know in future what commanders it can rely on. 
The faults of the militia system have been brought into relief, and 
every good Canadian soldier must hope that the department which 
has done so well will seize the opportunity of disallowing, once for 
all, the unmilitary outside influences, which through custom have so 
often prevailed in purely military questions. 

It has been General Middleton’s lot to command the first volunteer 
or civilian soldiers who have been in action. And most gallantly 
have men and officers done their work. The men of his force were 
almost universally of the same class as our English volunteers—clerks 
in offices, mechanics, tradesmen. They were not soldiers by trade. 
Excellent material, splendid marchers, apt to learn, possessed of 
much handiness and ingenuity, especially with the axe, but un- 
accustomed to the work required of them, and with no time allowed 
them to gain experience, they went straight from their homes into 
action. The risk of much loss of life in a force so composed is an 
exceptionally heavy risk for a commander to incur, and no man in 
General Middleton’s column is likely to forget their chief’s generous 
solicitude for the safety of his troops. An unseen enemy is always 
a trying one, especially for an inexperienced force. 

The Metis never showed themselves, but though good shots at 
short ranges, in other points they were contemptible. They never 
attacked a convoy, they never cut the wire behind us, and though 
Indians and ‘ Breeds’ are born mounted infantry, who can shoot as 
well from their horses as on foot, they never harrassed us on the 
march. Possibly the want of grass for their horses, owing to the 
earliness of the season, may account for this, but it would seem as if 
they intended only to defend their homes against invasion. At 
Fish Creek they met us on their frontier, at Batoches they fought us 
on their own doorstep. They were badly armed with a certain 
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number of repeating Winchester rifles, but many old smooth bores, 
they were short of ammunition, and it is doubtful if the force with 
Riel ever numbered 700 men, Indians and ‘ Breeds’ combined. The 
prisoners they took they treated well, and they respected the dead. 

As a military achievement the success of the campaign has been 
brilliant. The Hon. Mr. Caron, Minister of Militia, may justly 
be proud of the department which between the 23rd of March and 
the zoth of May placed 4,419 men in the field, the whole of which 
force, with the exception of the Winnipeg Corps and the irregular 
mounted troops, were sent from Lower Canada. A complete system 
of transport for three columns marching at great distances from each 
other had to be organised ; and six weeks after General Middleton’s 
departure from Fort Qu’appelle, Riel had been brought a prisoner 
into his camp. From Ottawa to Qu’appelle is 1,635 miles. From 
Qu’appelle to Batoches is a march of 243 miles. Lord Wolseley left 
Toronto on the 21st of May,1870, and had arrived at Fort Garry on the 
24th of August, three months. In.1885 the last troops ordered out 
left Montreal for the front on the 11th of May, and arrived at 
Winnipeg on’ the zoth of May, nine days. So much has fifteen years 
of civilisation and a railway done for Canada. 


MELGUND. 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


THE LONDON FLOWER TRADE. 


ONE of the most interesting sights in London is reserved for the 
delectation of the few who are sufficiently energetic to sally forth at 
the early hour of 5 A.M. on a spring morning, and wend their way to 
the wholesale flower market at Covent Garden. 

The process is disagreeable, the route unpleasant; no brilliant 
shop windows, no throng on business or pleasure bent, serve to con- 
ceal the innate ugliness of the streets; scavengers, sweeps, cats, coals. 
and costermongers appear as a new and hideous revelation to the 
denizen of a decent Pall Mall who ventures upon a promenade a 
pied so long before his due season. But once arrived, once admitted 
to those balmy precincts—misnamed Mudsalad Market by mortals of 
a later, lazier hour, but then how fragrant, how delicious !—who will 
deny that the end justifies the means, or that the scene before him 
affords ample recompense for the hardships of the way? 

A casual visitor is immediately struck with the contrast between 
a shrewd, anxious crowd, through which he can hardly elbow his way, 
and the simple beauty of the wares displayed amid such incongruous 
surroundings. Whata motley crowd it is! men and women, buyers and 
sellers, wholesale and retail, salesmen, shopkeepers, gardeners, flower 
girls, and porters, all shouting, pushing, and haggling for the fragile 
merchandise, handling it with as little care apparently as if made of iron, 
yet gently withal, so as to leave never a bruise upon the most delicate 
blossoms. The flowers are not exposed for sale as in a shop window; 
any elaborate display is rendered impossible by the shortness of the 
time allotted and the narrow limits of space assigned to the stall- 
keepers, while difficulties arising from diversity of opinion as to 
meum et tuum are best avoided by leaving everything in baskets 
with lids closed and jealously watched contents. 

The buyers, however, like hungry fish, need little tempting; they 
mean business, they know exactly what they want and where to look 
for it. Long experience has taught them whose bloom is the finest, 
whose bunches contain the best value for money, so that the stalls of 
some famous grower are often emptied before others, less favoured, 
have disposed of a moiety of their produce. 
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The variety and profusion are amazing: it seems incredible that 
purchasers can be found for the thousands and tens of thousands of 
choice hot-house flowers—eucharis, gardenias, tuberoses, and a host 
of others—which must all change hands before nine o’clock, the hour 
for closing the market. In late spring especially the bulk of bloom 
is enormous, and yet, as a rule, very little remains unsold; for the 
perishable nature of their produce compels growers to sell at almost 
any price that is offered rather than have it left upon their hands. 
Occasionally, however, an overwhelming glut takes place; and then 
it is no uncommon thing to meet clergymen and sisters of mercy 
returning from the market loaded with free gifts of flowers to deck 
their hospital wards or gladden the eyes of weary sufferers in dark East 
End courts and alleys. 

Every morning in summer from five to nine o’clock, and three 
times a week in winter, the market is open, and furnished with an 
apparently inexhaustible supply of flowers, brought up during the 
night in vans from nurseries ten or twelve miles distant. 

The industry is really much more extensive than is supposed ; 
indeed, if, in addition to flowers, fruit and vegetables be taken into 
account, the money annually turned over in Covent Garden would 
reach such a figure as to compare favourably with many more con- 
spicuous and popular branches of commerce. 

But market gardening still remains a sealed book, while the 
world is being ransacked to find employment for the increasing host 
of young gentlemen in need of business openings. They become 
farmers, brewers, contractors, dealers in horses, cattle, and corn—in 
the colonies even shepherds and cow boys—but hitherto their attention 
has rarely if ever been directed to market gardening. The present 
writer, who struck out this line after leaving the University, believes 
himself to be a solitary exception, and has failed to discover a single 
instance of a similar course being taken by others. It is hoped, 
therefore, that a plain, unvarnished account of a little-known business, 
resulting from nearly four years’ practical experience, may prove 
useful to many who, with limited capital at their command, are idle 
because they have nothing to do, and may possibly be the means of 
suggesting a livelihood which, though far from couleur de rose, will 
certainly enable them to be more comfortable than cow boys. 

The cultivation of flowering plants and shrubs is the most attrac- 
tive branch of an industry which, under the comprehensive title of 
horticulture, may be understood to include also the production of 
fruit and vegetables; in small establishments the three divisions are 
to a certain extent combined, but where things are done on a large 
scale exclusive attention is usually concentrated upon one class of 
products. A somewhat similar distinction is observed, in floriculture 
proper, between cultivation under glass and out of doors, so that the 
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great plant nurseries, such as Cranston’s at Hereford, Waterer’s at 
Bagshot, and others of equal fame, are of comparatively little interest 
as regards the culture of tropical and sub-tropical flowering plants 
under glass. The establishments which make cut flowers a specialty 
are generally devoted to supplying the London market, and carry on 
a purely wholesale business, their gates being closed to the public as 
jealously as the doors of a cotton mill or iron foundry. Indeed, the 
public would find little to interest them in the survey of house after 
house filled with the same plants, arranged solely with a view to 
convenience, and displaying none of those artistic effects which dazzle 
the eye in the ‘show house’ of a general nurseryman. But genuine 
connoisseurs will find plenty to admire in the evidence of care and 
good treatment exhibited by each individual among the many thov- 
sands of specimens: a high standard of excellence is reached by all 
alike; there are no weedy ones pushed back out of sight, no prize 
winners to be grouped on the front stages. Where all are so good, 
the selection of a best would be impossible. 

Everything is sacrified to utility, to obtaining the largest 
quantity of first-rate flowers with the least expense; to that end 
the position, size, and shape of the hot-houses. are arranged: the 
heating apparatus in each is accurately calculated to produce the 
particular temperature best suited to its inmates; the tanks in every 
house, the low roofs and raised stages for bringing plants close to the 
light, the large panes of glass, fastened by copper clips to iron sash- 
bars to secure the maximum of sunshine in winter—everything you 
see has its purpose and makes some contribution to the sum-total of 
increased productiveness. Not a particle of ground is wasted : every 
vacant space is occupied by huge piles of flower pots and heaps 
of silver sand, tan, cocoa-nut fibre, peat, leaf mould, and manures 
of every unsavoury description. Not a field in the neighborhood 
is stripped of its turf but hundreds of tons are carted to the 
nursery, and stacked up in every odd corner, for few of the materials 
of production are so valuable as good fibrous loam from an old 
pasture. 

A glance in one or two of the ‘houses’ will manifest the expe- 
diency of bestowing so much care upon cultivation. Here are the 
gardenias, in all some fifty plants, or rather shrubs, for none are less 
than six or eight feet in diameter and of corresponding height; they 
are planted out in a house of noble dimensions, each on a raised 
of peat, which suits their luxuriant habit far better than the con- 
finement of pots or tubs, however capacious. Surely it would be 
impossible to find more healthy and vigorous specimens! How stout 
their stems, how firm those long green shoots, clad with bright 
glossy leaves and terminating with swelling flower-buds in every 
stage of development! Morning after morning a thousand fresh 
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blossoms, expand, shining forth like stars from the dark foliage, with 
a fragrance begotten of tropical climes. The rapidity with which 
the flowers are developed is most remarkable: it is a fact that some- 
times, however exhaustive the morning picking may have been, it 
will be necessary to go over the same ground again twice, so as to 
secure a second and a third crop later in the day. 

Under the same roof as the gardenias, but separated by a glass 
partition, are tuberoses, of which about ten thousand are forced 
during the season. The available room is barely sufficient, so the 
pots have actually to touch one another, and every inferior specimen 
is promptly gveeded out to make way for its successor, leaving a 
forest of perfectly strong healthy stems, crowned with clusters of sweet 
snow-white blossom. 

As with the gardenias so with tuberoses, stephanotis, roses, and 
the rest of the floral aristocracy: only very early in the morning, 
before the daily picking has commenced, or late in the evening, 
when fresh blossoms have begun to expand, can the plants be seen in 
their full glory. During the day all the wealth of the garden is 
concentrated in the packing-shed; everything is picked and brought 
thither as soon as possible after dawn, for if once the bloom flags 
beneath the sun heat it can hardly be revived in time for the 
morrow’s market. Moreover, prolonged freshness is secured by 
standing the flowers in water for some. hours before they are de- 
spatched. It is the greatest fallacy to suppose that any which have to 
be sent to a.distance should be fresh picked from the plants; they 
will travel better and last longer if allowed to imbibe a sufficient 
supply of moisture before starting on their journey. How often 
would the partial or total destruction of a welcome gift be avoided 
by the observance of this simple precaution, combined with a little 
knowledge as to the proper method of packing flowers for transit! 
Gentlemen’s gardeners seem to forget the rough treatment impartially 
accorded to all kinds of freight by railway servants and carriers, and 
innocently imagine that enough has been done by inscribing the 
words ‘With great care’ upon the labels. Ah! if only they could 
see the condition in which the fragile goods reach their destination, 
what a lesson they might learn! Very different is the style of pack- 
ing adopted by the market grower, who knows full well that his 
business depends in no small measure upon securing for his wares 
absolute immunity from damage, and has achieved such success that 
consignments of cut flowers, from the neighbourhood of London, are 
opened daily in Manchester, Glasgow, and Dublin without so much 
as a single petal having been bruised in transit. 

Another simple but useful ‘trick of the trade’ is the gumming 
process, applied to pelargoniums, azaleas, and all flowers of which 
the petals have a tendency to fall off. A single drop of gum is 
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inserted with the end of a sharp-pointed stick into the centre of each 
calix, and by this means the conformity of the bloom may be pre- 
served for two or three weeks. Although they bear no marks of the 
process, all the cut flowers and blooming plants of the kinds specified 
are thus treated before they are brought to market, the composition 
of the gum being such as to dry up and set immediately, becoming 
invisible even to the closest scrutiny. 

Necessarily devoid of artistic arrangement, a brilliant effect is 
nevertheless produced by the hundreds of varicoloured bunches which 
crowd the shelves of the packing-shed on a spring afternoon; and 
plentiful testimony is here afforded as to the enormous quantity of 
flowers grown, of which but a faint idea could be gathered from a 
walk through the hot-houses stripped of their finery. 

Whether the contemplation of so much beauty in his daily work 
exercises any influence upon the character of the horticulturist is a 
question which cannot be decisively answered from the evidence 
afforded by a single industry ; but the fact, apparently undisputed, that 
the murky and debased atmosphere of certain occupations reacts with 
brutalising and degrading force upon the luckless persons engaged in 
them, makes it not unreasonable to assume the converse, and expect to 
find, in a vineyard where all is so fair and bright and beautiful, 
labourers endowed with a more than ordinary amount of intelligence 
and refinement. However this may be, there is at any rate no body 
of artisans more conspicuous for sobriety, diligence, and a genuine 
desire for self-improvement than the majority of those employed in 
horticulture. In fact, one of the most attractive features of the 
business is to be found in having to deal with such a respectable 
staff of workmen, instead of the rough ‘hands’ who prove a constant 
source of annoyance and anxiety to their masters in many industries. 

From a strictly commercial standpoint, attention must be espe- 
cially directed to the intense competition which prevails in this as 
in every other trade nowadays. The extraordinary retail prices 
which are asked and obtained by florists during the London season 
are of course no criterion of the grower’s profits. With so perishable 
a stock in trade original cost bears no definite relation to the selling 
price; for instance, a profit of over 400 per cent. may frequently be 
made by the sale of gardenias at one shilling each which have cost 
half a crown the dozen. But when the immense loss from waste is 
added to the ordinary risks of business, it is doubtful whether the 
florist is, in the long run, as well off as neighbouring grocers or 
ironmongers, who can afford to price their goods only twenty per 
cent. above the wholesale quotation and wait contentedly for an 
opportunity to sell. The prices in Covent Garden, which regulate 
those of the whole kingdom, are very low indeed. The large growers, 
if ‘left to themselves, might be trusted to maintain prices at a fairly 
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remunerative level; but the market is largely influenced by a body 
of small producers, men who are contented if they make a labourer’s 
wage out of their one or two greenhouses, and are forced to sell at 
any knockdown price, in order to procure the bare necessaries of 
life, for which, being without other resources, they depend almost 
entirely upon the proceeds of each day’s sale. 

This form of competition, however, cannot permanently reduce 
prices below the cost of production; but a far more serious blow is 
dealt at the prosperity of professional growers by the unprincipled 
trading habitual to gentlemen’s gardeners in the neighbourhood of 
large towns. Immense ranges of glass have, at one time or another, 
been erected in the precincts of nearly all large country seats, either 
to gratify some old freak of fashion or the hobby of a former pro- 
prietor. Far in excess of the present owner’s requirements, unless, as 
rarely happens, he is devoted to a scientific study of horticulture, 
they generally constitute a species of white elephant, with which he 
would gladly dispense, But various difficulties present themselves 
as soon as any suggestion is made of cutting down the establishment, 
and in the end the advice of the head gardener is usually followed—a 
clever fellow who is not without an eye to the main chance in recom- 
mending his master to seek an equivalent for uncalled-for expenditure 
by the sale of superfluous produce in the town a few miles distant. 
And so things are allowed to remain as they were, with this excellent 
result, that not only do the gardens and hot-houses, which suffice for 
a trade of no mean dimensions, henceforth pay their own expenses, 
but show a considerable surplus besides to swell the already handsome 
wages of the canny Scotch foreman. There is, however, one exception 
to the general satisfaction in the shape of the struggling local 
nurseryman, who soon finds ruin staring him in the face through 
being undersold in every department by this spurious, bounty-fed 
industry. What wonder if he is loud and bitter in execration of 
Dives for robbing, as he thinks, the poor man of his livelihood? Far 
removed from the calm atmosphere of political economy, the working 
classes can never rid themselves of a sense of unfairness and indignant 
tevengefulness at the sight of ‘the aristocracy’ dipping its fingers 
into the chaldron of commerce. 

As a practical result of this system, in Manchester and Liverpool, 
to take two out of a number of similar instances, the price of cut 
flowers is permanently affected by the quantity daily brought in for 
sale from neighbouring country seats, and disposed of at nominal 
tates. There is, indeed, one large town in the Midlands where no 
lorist’s business has been able to survive the competition of a certain 
noble duke, whose representatives are even wont to hawk button-hole 
flowers about the streets. 

But, much as we may deplore the suffocation of a thriving 
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industry, it is impossible to deny the indefeasible right of these 
‘good old English gentlemen’ to turn their ancestral homes, if they 
so please, intosources of income ; for, after all, the question of prestige 
concerns no one but themselves. They have, however, one distinctly 
unfair advantage in the race, if race it isto be. In the eyes of the 
law a private mansion is still supposed to be a ‘ pleasaunce,’ where 
its owner can seek rest from the turmoil of business—‘ procul negotiis 
solutus omni fenore.’ Thus it often happens that the park and gardens 
of some wealthy proprietor are, for rating purposes, assessed as 
pleasure grounds, at a mere nominal value, while an acre or two of 
land, with a few thousand feet of glass, rented by one of his tenants, 
will be found valued at 200/. or more per annum as a ‘ manufacturing 
establishment,’ though, if the truth were known, the landlords 
business, as well as his premises, is far larger and more remunerative. 

In the reform of local government, of which so much. is expected, 
a readjustment of the principles of assessment may perhaps put these 
unevenly matched competitors once more on a fair level. 

Besides the rivalry in home trade, foreign importations of cut 
flowers reach formidable dimensions at certain seasons ; almost daily, 
from Christmas to Easter, there are sales by auction in Covent Garden, 
at which roses and violets, hyacinths and narcissus, from the villages 
along the Riviera, are poured into the market without stint: the 
quality is generally inferior, but just good enough to command a sale 
and oust much of the English-grown produce. If the ghost of Pro- 
tection, which seems as though it cannot be permanently laid, ever 
assumes bodily shape and re-enters the ‘region of practical politics,’ 
it will find no unproductive luxury readier to hand and more suitable 
for taxation than these imported flowers, no industry more deserving 
of relief than English horticulture. 

For here is a case where self-protection, by the simple method of 
self-effacement in bad times, is impossible. Capital once invested 
in hot houses or bricks and mortar is sunk permanently, and cannot 
be reconverted except at a ruinous sacrifice ; so that it behoves an 
intending investor to be speciaily wary about embarking upon an 
enterprise in which, whatever happens, he will be obliged to stick to 
the ship. 

There is moreover one condition of success absolutely essential, 
though possibly unpalatable—that personal supervision be constantly 
exercised and an active share taken in the management. The fate 
of various horticultural companies is a standing proof of the folly of 
those shareholders who thought that by sitting still and leaving 
others to work they could make fortunes in a business which not only 
involves extraordinary risks, but demands exceptional skill and ex- 
perience at its head. So too in partnerships it will be found that 
gnly by the close and assiduous attention of all concerned can the 
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formidable total of expenses be kept within bounds, the wastefulness 
of employés be curbed, and an effective control maintained over the 
financial position. 

So much has been already said about attendant risks and draw- 
backs that the adoption of horticulture as a profession may seem a 
matter of doubtful expediency under any circumstances; there is, 
however, a brighter side, but irresponsible advocacy of novel occupa- 
tions in terms of unqualified praise is far too common, and often 
gives rise to deceptive hopes, resulting in bitter disappointment. It 
seemed therefore important, above all things, to guard against any 
possible misapprehension, though claiming to pose as the discoverer 
of an Eldorado, where money could be easily and quickly made in 
the exercise of what many people consider their favourite pastime. 

The prevalence of widely mistaken ideas on the subject is proved 
by rhapsodies on the charming and delightful nature of the profession, 
and estimates of fabulous profits supposed to accrue therefrom, which, 
though made in all good faith by his friends, sound like irony to one 
acquainted with the sober if not stern reality. 

A man who intends to make horticulture the business of his life 
must by prepared to treat it as such; if he is a mere dilettante, 
choosing the pursuit for no other reason than that he is fond of 
flowers, he will assuredly burn his fingers ; but provided he is willing 
to concentrate all his energies and devote all his time to work, there 
is a fair prospect of reaping his reward more quickly and perhaps 
more plenteously than in a loftier profession. 

For. the evils of overcrowding are at present reduced to a 
minimum by the absence of organization among the competitors; in 
process of time small proprietors, depending for labour chiefly upon 
their own families, must be superseded by large establishments, just 
as the factory system has taken the place of handicrafts; but the 
idea is still in its infancy, and there is plenty of room for enterprise, 
with a market practically unlimited and only partially developed 
by local nurserymen. Operations on a fairly extensive scale can be 
commenced with a capital not exceeding two or three thousand 
pounds ; this is no slight advantage, for, as a rule, the possessor of 
such a sum finds it utterly insufficient to purchase even a small share 
in any first-class business, and attractive only to adventurers in 
whose concerns he would be unwise to participate. 

Most of the capital at command may properly be laid out in 
providing the necessary buildings and stock in trade; the reserve 
fund required to meet outlay for wages and working expenses is 
exceptionally small, for Nature is a powerful auxiliary whose services 
cost nothing, and money is rapidly turned over in a business where 
the produce soon reaches maturity and is paid for as soon as sold. 

The prices realised are subject to wide fluctuations, sometimes 
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yielding very large profits, and occasionally quite the reverse. At 
Christmas and Easter, when demand is always ahead of supply, the 
rates obtainable for all kinds of flowers ought to satisfy the most 
sanguine expectations. On the other hand, periods of stagnation 
occur in summer, during which hardly anything is remunerative and 
the produce is nearly all wasted or given away to charitable institu- 
tions. There is some consolation, however, in knowing that, at such 
periods, the expense of production is very limited, so that the waste 
does not involve such serious loss as would be incurred by a ‘glut’ 
in the autumn or winter months. 

With moderate caution and foresight it should be quite possible 
to steer an even course between the two extremes, and maintain an 
average throughout the year fairly propitious to the grower; when 
the balance is struck, his receipts ought to be so far in excess of 
expenditure as to yield a dividend of 10 or 15 per cent. upon the 
capital employed. This is by no means an extravagant estimate ; 
the results of a year’s trading are often much more profitable: for 
instance, the writer knows one person who started in business about 
ten years ago, and, after barely clearing expenses at first, has 
gradually improved his position to such an extent that he is now 
making 25 per cent. per annum upon the whole of his capital. 

Of course it may be argued that the scope is limited, and that 
such remarkable success is only possible so long as the capital 
employed is insignificant. Be that as it may, it is emphatically as a 
field for enterprise on a modesate scale that horticulture is advocated ; 
not in the light of a speculation for people with superfluous means, 
but as an opening for men who can command a few thousand pounds 
and yet cannot find work for their hands to do. 

Before any decisive steps are taken towards entering a business of 
this kind, there is another matter which claims equal consideration 
with that of profit and loss. The question of social position is an 
important factor in the case, which ought not to be lightly dis- 
regarded. No doubt in London the ‘status’ of business men is 
fully recognised, but much of the old exclusiveness still prevails in 
the country, where connection with trade is by no means a good 
passport into society. A man who settles in a fresh neighbourhood, 
without introductions and with nothing but an unpretentious busi- 
ness to recommend him, will do wisely not to calculate upon being 
received with open arms at the outset; in the long run he will be 
sure to find his level, but it will require great tact, patience, and 
steadiness to live through an inevitable period of isolation, with but 
little to relieve the monotony of work. _ 


_ Nevertheless if a man is geninely devoted to the pursuit, so that 
it can serve him at need both for business and pleasure ; if he 
possesses that resolute determination to succeed which asserts itself 
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in spite of difficulties, making the most of every opportunity and 
refusing to recognise an impossible—then there is little fear of his 
being disappointed with horticulture or regretting his choice of such 
anovel profession. He will appreciate the value of having secured a 
country life, amid the fragrance of flowers gathered from all quarters 
of the globe to bloom at command beneath an English sky; he will 
rejoice in a manly feeling of independence and freedom unknown to 
idle ‘men about town ;’ and he will have the satisfaction of believing 
that his work consists in ministering to one of the purest and most 
refined tastes of a civilized community—the newly-awakened love of 
flowers. 
Epwarp A. ARNOLD. 


VoL. XVIII.—No. 102. 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


ANTI-CHOLERA INOCULATION. 


THE English scientific world is dimly aware that a certain Dr. Jaime 
Ferran, of Tortosa, in Spain, claims to have discovered a method of 
protective inoculation against cholera, from which—according to his 
own statements—the most wonderful results have accrued. But 
Britain is proud to remember that even the renowned Koch’s dis- 
covery of the so-called cholera bacillus received its ignominious death- 
blow from Dr. Klein, a naturalised Englishman, the commissioner of 
our Government, who swallowed the organism by the tumblerful with 
absolute impunity. We know further, in a vague and misty way, 
that Ferran’s whole superstructure professes to be based on Koch’s 
discredited discovery. We know that good things don’t come out of 
Nazareth, and that Spain is the last country in Europe to which 
we can look for scientific light. When, therefore, medical journals 
tell us that serious consequences and even deaths have resulted from 
these inoculations—when the Z7mes informs us that there can be 
little doubt but that Ferran’s credulous patients 

are subjected to some form of septic poisoning, the effects of which would be likely 
to vary with the state of health of the recipient, but that there is not a tittle of 


evidence to show that the fluid used for the inoculation is capable either of pro- 
ducing cholera or of conferring immunity from it; 


that at best, in fact, the whole thing is 


but the outcome of an hypothesis founded upon another hypothesis, to which scientific 
opinion in this country is now altogether opposed ; 1 
—when we are gravely informed of all this, most of us are quite 
ready to put the whole thing aside as unworthy of attention, and to 
admit with the writer in our great national foolometer that 
Ferran’s experiments and the talk about them are alike to be deprecated, inasmuch 
as they serve to excite expectations not likely to be realised, and in this way to 
divert attention from means which experience has proved to be absolutely necessary 
for the protection of our country against cholera. 

But the world moves, even though we may shut our eyes to the 
fact and pooh-pooh it as a mere hypothesis. For my part I prefer 
to examine evidence instead of ignoring it, and looking at the evi- 


1The Zimes, July 2, 1885. 
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dence regarding Ferran’s discovery, and comparing it with what can 
be adduced in support of the discovery of Jenner, I have not the 
slightest hesitation in saying that that evidence is as ample as it 
could well be made during the six months which have elapsed since 
Ferran inaugurated his system on himself, and that it is infinitely 
more crucial and convincing than anything which Jenner could bring 
forward ten years after his first experiment on his son.? Close on a 
century has elapsed since then, and with all our accumulated ex- 
perience what are the facts on which we now found our belief in the 
efficacy of Jennerian vaccination? According to Dr. Buchanan, 
Chief Medical Officer to the Local Government Board, the population 
of the metropolis in 1881 consisted of 3,620,000 persons who had 
been vaccinated, and 19,000 who were unvaccinated. A great epi- 
demic of small-pox had just closed, and during that epidemic 15,171 
persons—11,412 vaccinated and 3,759 wunvaccinated—had been 
treated in the hospitals of the Metropolitan Asylums Board. Had 
small-pox dealt with the unvaccinated section of the population as 
lightly as it dealt with the vaccinated, instead of furnishing 3,759 
cases it should ‘have yielded but 599, or 6% times less. Therefore the 
vaccinated population exhibited an immunity from attacks of small- 
pox six and a third times greater than that enjoyed by the unvaccin- 
ated. Again, among the 11,412 cases of small-pox in vaccinated 
persons recorded, there were but 1,008 deaths, while among the 3,759 
unvaccinated there were 1,669. If the death-rate among the un- 
vaccinated cases had been as low as it was among the vaccinated 
there would have been but 332 deaths instead of 1,669, or 5 times 
less. From this it follows that when small-pox does occur among 
vaccinated persons the probability of recovery is five times greater 
than in unvaccinated persons; and multiplying the two protections 
together, the chance of not dying from small-pox is about 31% 
times greater among the vaccinated population than it is among the 
unvaccinated. Well, how does this protection conferred by Ferran’s 
procedure contrast with this? Before answering that question let 
me first explain the nature of his great test experiment. 

Dr. Ferran had proved the theoretical portion of his case by 
demonstrations, which I shall afterwards describe, when the outbreak 
of cholera at Alcira afforded him the opportunity of putting his 
’ theories practically to the proof. Alcira is built upon a small island 
in the river Jucar, and according to the official census contains 
16,000 inhabitants. On the 27th of April cholera appeared in the 
town, and‘on the 1st of May Dr. Ferran had established himself 
there and set to work. He had no compulsory law to assist him, and 
was frowned on by the Government, whose measures of quarantine he 
had scoffed at. But though a comparatively young man, his reputa- 
tion for learning had spread through Catalonia and Valencia. The 


2In November 1789. See Baron’s Life of Fenner. 
: Z2 
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municipality of Barcelona had last year sent him as their representa- 
tive to Marseilles to study the cholera epidemic which ravaged the 
South of France. He had written on cholera, and had propounded a 
treatment of which he had proved the harmlessness on himself and 
fifty of his friends, and a commission named by the Barcelona 
Academy of Medicine had verified his statements and results. The 
inhabitants of Alcira were panic-stricken and ignorant, and when Dr. 
Ferran presented himself in their midst, they eagerly flocked to him 
for aid. He prosecuted his work systematically. Every man, woman, 
and child inoculated received a certificate filled up with his or her 
name, and bearing a number corresponding with an entry in a register 
of cases which he kept. On the back of the certificate were printed 
half a dozen short paragraphs stating what was actually claimed for 
the system. It would not, the reader was informed, confer absolute 
protection against cholera any more than vaccination conferred 
absolute immunity from small-pox, but it would greatly diminish the 
chances of attack, and still more so the risk of death. The protec- 
tion, too, would probably wear out, and inoculation should therefore 
be repeated from time to time during an epidemic. One paragraph 
I shall give entire :— 


As the inoculation requires a certain time to insure the immunity of the 
persons inoculated, it should be noted that every attack of cholera occurring during 
the first five days after inoculation is outside its influence, which cannot be relied 
on before the expiration of five days. 


This caveat against including in the statistics collected deaths 
occurring within five days after the operation was—it will be seen 
from the above—clearly put in at the very commencement of the 
experiment. 

On the 18th of May Dr. Ferran telegraphed me that up to that 
date 5,432 of the inhabitants of Alcira had been inoculated, leaving 
some 10,500 uninoculated. Among the uninoculated population 
there had been 64 cases of cholera, or 1 in every 163 persons, 
and 30 deaths, or 1 in every 352. Among the inoculated there had 
been but 7 attacks, or 1 in every 776 persons, and no deaths. 
These are sufficiently brilliant results, but I propose to give Ferran 
the trial of a pickpocket, and shall not accept a single statement he 
makes unless supported by independent testimony. I therefore at 
once turn to the evidence of his professional brethren, and take my 
stand upon it. 

Le Temps of the 27th of June contains a report issued by the 
Medical Corps of Alcira, and attested by eleven signatures. From 
this report I extract the following tables :— 


Table from May 1 to May 31 inclusive. 
Official census of inhabitants is ‘ 16,000 


Inoculated . ‘ - ms 7,043, OF 44°01 per cent. 
Re-inoculated . : : . 4,117, or 25°73 per cent. 
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Uninoculated Inoculated Re-inoculated 


Attacks I2I 14 9 


Recoveries . - : a ie a 10 8 

Under treatment . ° o. £§ I I 

Deaths . : le 3 ° 
Observation.—In no case did a death of an irfoculated person occur after. the 
One of the fatal cases, when inoculated, had already premonitory 


fifth day. 
diarrhoea. 


Table from Fune 1 to Fune 17 inclusive. 


Inoculated 
Re-inoculated 


8,874, or 55°46 per cent. 
5,210, or 32°56 per cent. 
Uninoculated Inoculated Re-inoculated 
Under treatment since May 15 I 
Attacked during or , : 71 10 
Recoveries . ‘ ‘ 26 8 
Under treatment . ‘ . 15 I 
Deaths . ‘ = A 45 2 


Observation.—One of the inoculated cases died within five days after inoculation. 


Neither these tables nor the report which accompanies them en- 
ables one to say whether the Medical Corps includes re-inoculated 
cases with inoculated. To assume that in these statistics re-inocu- 
lations are not included in the inoculations, would be the view of the 
case enormously the more favourable to Dr. Ferran, and I shall therefore 
assume the other alternative, namely, that the number of inoculated 
(including re-inoculated) at the 31st of May was but 7,043, and at the 
17th of June 8,874. The mean of these two figures, 7,958, will then 
be the mean number of inoculated of all classes exposed to the epidemic 
influences prevalent at Alcira during the eighteen days from the rst 
of June to the 17th of June inclusive. Well, here we have the typical 
conditions of a crucial test experiment, precisely similar to that which 
Pasteur himself devised to prove the efficacy of his anti-anthrax 
vaccination—an isolated town of 16,000 inhabitants divided into two 
equal batches, consorting together for precisely the same time under 
precisely similar conditions, and exposed to precisely the same exciting 
causes of disease. And what, on the testimony of the Medical Corps 
of Alcira, was the result? Tabulated for easy comparison with the 
foregoing tables it was this :— 


Results from Funes to Fune 17 inclusive. 


Mean number of inoculated ncaa re-inoculated) 


persons . 
Mean number of non-inoculated persons 


Attacks 


7,958, or 49°74 per cent. 
8,042, or 50°26 per cent. 


Uninoculated 
71 


Deaths (eliminating i in inoculated cases deaths during 


five first days) 


45 


Inoculated 


18 


2 


In other words, 1 case of cholera occurred in every 113 persons 
among the uninoculated population and 1 in every 442 in the inocu- 
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lated, or four times as few in proportion. Among the uninoculated 
persons attacked, 2 out of every 3 died, among the inoculated 
but 2 out of 18, or six times as few. Among the uninoculatéd 
population, 1 person in every 179 died of cholera, among the inocu- 
lated but 1 in 3,979, or a proportion smaller by twenty-two and 
a quarter times. Here then we are in a position to compare the 
protective efficacy of vaccination against small-pox, and inoculation 
against cholera, to a nicety. The immunity exhibited in the two 
instances I have detailed by populations protected against small-pox 
and cholera by the methods of Jenner and Ferran respectively was 
this :— 
Small-pox Cholera 
Security against attack enjoyed, compared with 
unprotected population , ‘ - as6% tol 
Security against death if attacked ‘ « 5 ‘ 
Security against a fatal attack . ; : wo RB oa 


These are far from the maximum results attainable under the 
working of Jenner’s vaccination, but they are the results actually at- 
tained under State encouragement of the most exceptional kind and 
three-quarters of a century’s experience. In the case of Ferran’s 
inoculations, the results are those obtained without experience, in the 
midst of extraordinary pressure, by the energy of a single man and in 
the face of State opposition. It is of course open to assert that the 
eleven gentlemen who signed the tables I have quoted are active or 
passive parties to the fraud of palming off cooked statistics on the 
public. But that involves four further assumptions—(1) that Dr. 
Pulido, of Madrid, who in the Siglo Medico of the 7th of June gives 
correspondingly significant figures regarding 1,851 cases of inocu- 
lation in other towns, is in league with them; (2) that Drs. Galvan, 
Lierandi, and Hernandez, of Benifayo, and Dr. Segui, of Cheste, who 
testify to similar figures in the case of their respective towns (not 
included in Pulido’s statistics, are parties to the deception ; (3) that 
the medical commission named by the Provincial Representatives of 
Albacete, which reported ‘that the inoculation has a prophylactic 
value, demonstrated scientifically by facts,’ sails in the same boat with 
the rest ; and (4) that the Commission of the Barcelona Academy of 
Medicine, which testified to corresponding results in experiments 
on animals, was probably little better than the others. If we carry 
our incredulity so far, there is no proof that Ferran’s procedure is better 
than a fraud, but then applying the same test to vaccination against 

small-pox, we are driven to precisely the same conclusion. 
' Admitting the same evidence as to results in the two cases, the 
correctness of the theory of the mode in which those results are 
obtained is as immaterial in the one case as inthe other. The vaccine 
lymph which we use may be simply small-pox modified by trans- 
mission through the cow, as our authorities hold, or it may be some- 
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thing entirely different, as the exhaustive experiments of Chauveau 
appear to me to prove. In the same way the cholera vaccine’ manu- 
factured by Dr. Ferran may consist of pure cultures of the cholera- 
bacillus, as he maintains, and as the Barcelona Commission asserts, 
or it may simply consist of ‘some form of septic poison,’ as others 
suspect. But if ‘some form of septic poison’ or septic organism was 
found to have the effect alleged, it would not be one whit more 
astonishing than the fact that fowls, which Pasteur had artificially 
infected with cattle-anthrax, afterwards proved refractory to chicken- 
cholera ; or, if Chauveau’s demonstration of the absolute non-identity 
and non-transmutability of cow-pock and small-pox be correct, than 
that inoculation with cow-pock confers immunity from small-pox. But 
if the theory on which Ferran’s method professes to be based should 
prove to accord with the generally accepted theory of vaccines—viz., 
that they are modifications of the virus of the disease against which 
they protect, and that they confer immunity in proportion to the 
immunity from second attacks conferred by the disease itself—his case 
would be simplified and strengthened. 

The first theoretical objection to Ferran’s procedure from the 
standpoint of theory is that cholera does not protect against second 
attacks, and that therefore the pretence of protection arising 
from a modified type of the disease is absurd. Now, in order to 
extinguish Ferran by proving that cholera itself does not protect 
against second attacks, Surgeon-General Murray, M.D., published 
in the St. James’s Gazette of the 8th of last June an elaborate table 
of statistics setting forth the cholera experience of the Central Gaol of 
Agra from 1860 to 1865, and he will probably be surprised when I 
appeal to his figures to prove exactly the converse of his proposition. 
Of course I don’t mean to say that cholera confers absolute immunity 
from second attacks—neither does small-pox, nor scarlatina, nor 
measles—but what I say is, that for a time cholera, like the other 
diseases I have named, does confer 3 comparatively great immunity 
from attack. Out of an average strength of 2,364 prisoners, in the 
course of the five epidemic years 1860-5, there were, Dr. Murray 
tells us, 1,196 admissions of cholera cases and 304 deaths, and of 
these 63 cases were admitted a second and 5 a third time. Deduct- 
ing the double and treble admissions, we have 1,128 prisoners 
attacked, and among these (again deducting the deaths in secondary 
and tertiary cases) there were 271 deaths. In other words, 1 
prisoner out of every 2°09 on the average strength was attacked, and 
1 out of every 8-72 on the average strength died. 857 recovered, 
and of these 63, or 1 in every 13°6, was attacked, and 30, or 1 
In every 28°56, died. During a period extending over five years, there- 
fore, the immunity from attack among the cholerised prisoners was 
four times as great as it'was among the uncholerised, and the im- 
munity from fatal attack was 3°05 times greater. But the immunity 
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conferred by inoculation of all kinds—small-pox, anthrax, or anything 
else—tends to wear out, and Ferran claims nothing more than to 
confer comparative immunity for a few months. What do Dr. 
Murray’s figures teach us concerning second attacks occurring within 
a year after the first? Why this, that out of a mean average strength 
of 875 cholerised prisoners only 35 attacks occurred within twelve 
months after cholerisation, or 1 in every 25 persons, and 16 
deaths, or 1 in every 54°66 persons. The immunity exhibited by 
the cholerised population from attack within twelve months, therefore, 
was nearly twelve times as great as that exhibited by the non- 
cholerised, and the immunity from fatal attack within the same time 
was 6-19 times as great. These results entirely justify the principle 
on which Ferran’s procedure professes to be based, and the only point 
on which they appear to disagree with his results is in the high 
mortality which they exhibit in cases of second attack. But the dis- 
agreement is of no import, as it does not follow that the cholera virus 
falling on organs damaged by a previous natural attack will prove as 
little dangerous as when the first attack has been artificially contrived 
to fall on a totally different portion of the system. That we can 
artifically control and divert the incidence of diseases producible by 
inoculation we know by ample experience. Small-pox inoculation is 
a case in point. Small-pox as taken in the ordinary manner by un- 
protected persons is a horrible, deadly disease. Introduce the virus 
into the skin, and the manifestations of the disease are so trifling 
as to be, as Jenner tells us, often undistinguishable from cow-pock. 
Pasteur can, by different methods of introducing the virus, produce 
different forms of hydrophobia, with symptoms varying from ‘dumb’ 
paralysis to raging delirium. Chauveau, by injecting cow-pock virus 
into the blood-torrent in arteries, produced not a localised but a 
general eruption. And similar results can be obtained in chicken 
cholera, the bovine disease known as the ‘ maladie de Chabert,’ and 
doubtless in a host of other diseases which have yet to be worked out. 

Having disposed of this preliminary objection, then, let us examine 
the theoretical basis of Ferran’s alleged discovery, and see how it 
accords with the teachings of science in other analogous cases. But 
this will necessitate a digression and an explanation which I shall 
endeavour to make intelligible to the most unscientific mind. 

The researches of modern scientists, and notably those of Pasteur 
and Tyndall, have proved that, besides its visible animal and vegetable 
inhabitants, this world swarms with a population of living entities of 
extreme minuteness, detectable only under strong powers of the micro- 
scope, and requiring special treatment and staining to render them 
perceptible even then. These entities possess most of the distinctive 
characters of vegetable life, but many of them are full of 
energy and motion, wriggling and gliding and swimming about in 
the fluid in which they live, so that for long it was a question among 
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philosophers to which of the great divisions of life they really 
belonged. To get rid of dispute on this preliminary point, Sedillot 
devised for these microscopic organisms the non-contentious name of 
‘microbes,’ or minute living beings, and that name, being adopted by 
Pasteur, has become classic in every tongue. The world of microbes 
counts as many and as diversified families and races as there are 
races and families of visible plants and animals. We may be sure 
of so much, and we have good grounds for the belief that the species 
of microbes are incomparably more numerous than anything to be 
found among their grosser fellow dwellers on the globe. Their habits, 
forms, and functions are infinitely varied. They are to be found 
everywhere, and performing all kinds of work. Microbes ferment our 
bread, turn wort into beer, grape-juice into wine, and wine into 
vinegar. Microbes cause meat to putrefy, milk to become sour, and 
butter rancid. Exterminate the microbes in our fields, and they 
would produce no crops, and without the aid of the hosts of microbes 
who find their habitation within ourselves, it seems highly probable 
that the digestion even of the ploughman would come to a stop, and 
that food would be to us a poison. On the other hand, could 
certain mischief-working microbes be banished from the world, 
smut, and rust, and mildew would disappear from our fields, and 
small-pox, typhoid, consumption, leprosy, yellow-fever, and a host 
of other scourges would cease to afflict the abodes of men. These 
microbes propagate themselves by budding or subdivision, and by 
the production of spores (or rudimentary seeds), and under favour- 
able circumstances they do so with such extraordinary rapidity that a 
single individual will give rise to myriads in the course of twenty-four 
hours; and during one revolution of the earth a greater number of 
generations will have sprung into life than man can boast of since 
the days of Adam. Can it be wondered therefore that in the microbe 
world the struggle for existence is at its fiercest, and the capacity for 
change of character and habits under artificial cultivation is found to 
exist to an extent undreamt of, in the regions of higher and conse- 
quently slower life? For many or most of these microbes are omni- 
vorous feeders, and can be reared not only on animal or vegetable 
substances, but will at a pinch flourish in solutions of appropriate or- 
ganic salts, and in different media the same species will rapidly exhibit 
very different habits of size and growth, and even of propagation, and 
give rise to very different products. Especially is this the case when 
cultivation in different temperatures and with differing exposures 
to light and air are brought into play, but on that point alone a book 
might be filled with the curious knowledge that has been accumulated 
concerning them. Reared in animal or vegetable juices or decoc- 
tions, the difficulty is to keep a single species pure, and all kinds of 
devices have to be resorted to to guard the medium in which it 
lives from the contamination of floating germs from without. But in 
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gelatine they can be easily separated and reared in purity. Dozens 
of different microbe species and families might last year be seen side 
by side, growing under the auspices of Dr. Watson Cheyne, in tubes 
of gelatine at the Health Exhibition, and those who studied them 
will easily understand how experts can recognise a particular mi- 
crobe by its habit of growth when so placed. One flourishes most 
vigorously towards the air, another in the jelly’s depths; one lique- 
fies the medium on which it feeds, another leaves it solid; some 
reduce the jelly to a coloured and others to an opalescent fluid, 
while yet others remain visible simply in the form of fleecy clouds. 
Well, long ere Pasteur had demonstrated the identic processes of 
fermentations and diseases, their analogy had been more than sus- 
pected, and cholera was among the diseases most evidently de- 
pendent on a process analogous to that of fermentations. When 
the dependence of diseases upon different specific microbes had 
been demonstrated in one or two cases, it was evident that there 
must be a microbe which, invading the system, was the cause of 
cholera; and Koch, who had first succeeded in cultivating and study- 
ing outside the body the microbe-factor of anthrax, the deadly bovine 
disease to which I have already referred ; Koch, who had afterwards 
unmasked and isolated the microbe-cause of consumption in man, set 
himself to work to discover the microbe-cause of cholera. And he dis- 
covered it in an infinitely minute organism with whose renown the 
world has since rung, the famous comma-bacillus. A bacillus is 
simply a form of microbe so called from its resemblance to a little 
rod, and Koch called this particular bacillus the comma-bacillus, 
because it was curved like a comma (,). He invariably found it— 
though other investigators were not so successful—in cholera cases, 
and he never found it—though other investigators say they did—in 
any other disease. Other men produced other comma-shaped microbes, 
which they found in all sorts of places—in marshy water, in decaying 
cheese, in healthy human saliva, in morbid secretions and tissues of 
various kinds—but Koch stuck to his point, and maintained that these 
were not his comma-bacillus, and that their behaviour under cultivation 
proved that they were entirely different. But he failed to establish his 
case by the rigorous proof required to establish as a scientific fact the 
connection of cause and effect between his comma-bacillus and cholera. 
He isolated and cultivated his organism—a lively, delicate, and in- 
teresting microbe, by the way—and he even discovered it in the water 
used in a cholera-stricken district, but he utterly failed to reproduce 
the disease in animals, introduce the bacillus into their systems how 
he might, and the world considered that his views and hismicrobe had 
alike received their coup de grace when Dr. Klein, sent by the British 
Government to India to investigate the discovery, swallowed full 
doses of the comma-bacillus and found himself none the worse. 
Koch’s renown as an experimenter was such, that when he declared 
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that his innumerable attempts to communicate cholera to the lower 
animals, conducted in Egypt and India, had produced only negative 
results, and that he believed the brute creation to be insusceptible of 
it, the scientific world considered the matter settled. Former experi. 
menters of repute in Europe had alleged that they had imparted 
cholera to various lower animals, but they must have been mistaken. 
And when again, after the publication of Koch’s reports, cholera 
having once more established itself in Europe, MM. Nicati and 
Reitsch, of Marseilles, announced that they had succeeded in produc- 
ing cholera by the injection into guinea-pigs of pure cultivations of 
Koch’s comma-bacillus, their report was received withincredulity. But 
when the same result was achieved by Dr. Van Ermengem, of Brus- 
sels, by Drs. Doyen and Babes, of Paris, and by a dozen other investi- 
gators in Italy and elsewhere, and finally, when Koch himself, returned 
to Berlin, produced fatal cholera in guinea-pigs by the injection of one- 
hundredth part of a drop of fluid impregnated with his microbe, the 
demonstration would have seemed complete had it not been for the 
harmlessness of Klein’s ‘ microbe dinner,’ and of similar performances 
on the part of other disbelievers in India. 

And yet these microbe dinners proved ‘absolutely nothing more 
than would be proved if a philosophic horse should set himself to show 
that the parasitic bot-worm had nothing to do with the gadfly, by 
swallowing a mouthful of the full-grown insect. He would find him- 
self none the worse; but he would have proved nothing, for he had 
simply swallowed the fly instead of the egg. Recently M. Boch- 
fontaine repeated Klein’s experiment in a rougher form in Paris, and 
swallowed five cubic centimetres of choleraic matter made up into 
pills. In a few hours his pulse rose from 70 to between 100 and 120. 
He experienced sleeplessness, nausea, and slight convulsions, and these 
symptoms lasted for four-and-twenty hours. Probably were Dr. Klein 
to repeat the experiment—which in India proved so harmless—in the 
colder latitude of London he might obtain very different results. 

On what grounds do I venture on this conjecture? Because of 
the very different results which in this case the same experiments on 
the same classes of animals have given when conducted in different 
climates, and because the discoveries made by Dr. Ferran, and corro- 
borated by the Barcelona Commission, if we provisionally accept them, 
explain that, as in the case of other microbes, different results may 
be ensured by the cultivation of the cholera microbe at different 
temperatures. The puzzling thing about Koch’s comma-bacillus, as 
he described it in India, was how it could possibly do the mischief 
which he attributed to it. The smallest trace of acid killed it, and 
the gastric juice of every animal, including Dr. Klein, into whose 
stomach it was introduced, digested it with perfect ease. The 
robuster ferments which’ flourish in sewage speedily choked it out of 
existence if it tried to establish itself in that unsavoury medium. 
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Other microbes, or at least their seed or spores, can stand any amount 
of rough treatment—drying, boiling, freezing—everything, in fact, 
short of burning. But this wretched comma-bacillus, if only diied 
for three hours, was rendered as dead as a door-nail. Assuming that 
under certain circumstances, in which so far it had not been arti- 
ficially placed, it produced spores, the spores would naturally be 
expected to survive the perils which the bacillus could not face ; but 
the most assiduous care on the part of Koch and his disciples having 
failed to induce it to produce spores, they asserted—in defiance, I have 
always thought, of an overwhelming mass of evidence—that the 
cholera microbe does not propogate itself by spores, and they supported 
their position by the statement that certain classes of microbes have 
never been shown to produce spores. But the more closely the 
genesis of every living thing has been traced, the more literally has 
the truth of Harvey’s aphorism been proved—ommne vivum ab ovo. 
It is not easy to trace the process of spore-production in ferns and 
mosses. . The infantile history of the kangaroo and platypus for long 
remained a mystery to zoologists, and when it comes to investigating 
the life-phases of organisms whose adult forms are measured by 
10,c0oths of an inch, the minuter phases may easily escape the 
detective eye even of the most powerful microscope. 

It has always seemed to me that if the comma-bacillus was really 
the microbe of cholera it must produce spores, and that sooner or 
later some form of it analogous to seed would be discovered. On 
such an assumption only, so far as I can see, can the phenomena of 
cholera propagation be reconciled with Koch’s contention that his 
bacillus is really the cause of the disease. Well, what Dr. Ferran 
alleges briefly is, that he has discovered a method of inducing Koch’s 
comma-bacillus to produce spores, and that those spores, like the 
spores of other microbes, manifest a vitality incomparably greater 
than the adult form of the organism. Introduced into the stomach 
they defy the acids of the earlier processes of digestion, and safely 
reach those portions of the intestine in which their happy hunting 
ground is placed. Introduced into sewage, they hold their own against 
those grosser microbes which choke off the comma-bacillus-of Koch. 
As in the case of the frog’s egg or the insect’s, there issues forth not 
the frog or the fly, but the tadpole and the caterpillar, beings that 
flourish where their ultimate forms would die; so from the spore of 
the cholera microbe, according to Ferran, there issues forth, not 
Koch’s bacillus, but an intermediate form, differing in shape and 
endowed with a different vitality, which lives and flourishes in cir- 
cumstances where its bacillar form would perish. 

But why, if the existence of these hitherto unknown phases in 
the life of the cholera bacillus be real, and if during these phases the 
organism can be introduced into man and animals through the 
stomach and through the tissues—why did all the elaborate efforts of 
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Koch in India and of Pasteur’s commission in Egypt - fail to produce 
the disease artificially? How came it that Klein survived his 
microbe dinner? India and Egypt are tropical climates, and we 
have seen that when repeated in temperate Europe the same experi- 
ments have produced diametrically opposite results. The difference 
is exactly what one would expect if Ferran’s discovery be true. 
For a detailed description of the ‘technique which he employs, I 
refer those who are interested in the matter to Dr. Van Ermengem’s 
newly published work, Ze Microbe du Choléra, where in one of the 
appendices they will find a full description of the process (of. cit. 
pp. 334-47). For the general reader it will suffice to say that 
Ferran takes a particle of a pure cultivation of Koch’s comma- 
bacillus from a colony growing in gelatine, and placing it in a steri- 
lised and watery meat soup leaves it to multiply for from four to six 
hours in a temperature of 37°C. (about 101° Fahr.) At the end of 
that time the soup becomes turbid, and two hours after this change 
it is taken out, an equal portion of similar soup flavoured with bile is 
added, and the whole is then placed in a temperature of 15° C. (58° 
Fahr.) At this temperature the new forms appear, which, according 
to Ferran, are the forms in which the microbe is transmissible to 
man, and a pure liquid cultivation of these exposed to the influence 
of oxygen it is which forms his anti-cholera vaccine. Is the microbe 
in this vaccine attenuated? Ferran says that his microbe can, like 
that of cattle-anthrax, be attenuated in various degrees, but for 
purposes of inoculation attenuation is not essential. This is quite 
consistent with what we know as to inoculation against pleuro- 
pneumonia in cattle, where the uuattenuated microbe, being intro- 
duced into the cool tail of the ox, multiplies so slowly as to give rise 
to a harmless but protective type of the disease. Raise the tempera- 
ture of the tail by wrapping it in cotton wool, and the microbe 
developes so vigorously that the attack is of full severity. The 
cholera microbe is capable of but a languid existence in cellular 
tissue, and apparently the law of vaccines has been correctly formu- 
lated in the phrase, ‘Whenever a virus is placed in conditions 
unfavourable to its development, it constitutes its own proper 
vaccine.’ 

Is there anything incredible in the foregoing account of Dr. 
Ferran’s theory and procedure? To a certain extent the inde- 
pendent observations of Dr. Van Ermengen have verified _ his 
observations, and the Barcelona Commission has controlled and 
verified his procedure. Under the eyes of its members the comma- 
bacillus has been developed into spores and spirille, and these again 
into comma-bacilli. Before their eyes a quantity of the culture of 
the infective form has been taken and divided into two parts. One, 
strained through a Chamberland filter, so as to free it from organisms, 
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has been injected into one series of guinea-pigs, and the result has 
been mi/. Thesecond, unfiltered, in half the previous doses has been 
similarly injected into another series of guinea-pigs, and all have 
died, and from the blood of the infected animals the comma-bacillus 
has been recovered. But there remained the proof of the prophylactic 
power claimed by Ferran for his vaccine. Again, before the eyes of 
the Commission twenty guinea-pigs were taken, ten inoculated and 
ten not. A week later they were subjected to injections of the same 
infective cultivation, the inoculated animals receiving it in larger 
doses. Again the result accorded with the prediction. The whole 
ten inoculated guinea-pigs lived, the ten not inoculated died. The 
demonstrations of other experimenters in the field of the causation of 
disease have stopped short at man. Ferran’s did not. In the 
beginning of December himself and his friend Sefior Pauli, the 
enthusiastic sharer of his researches, had inoculated themselves. By 
the end of March, others had been added to the list of his inoculated, 
and the names of thirty-eight—more than half being medical men 
—may be seen in the Comptes Rendus of the French Academy of 
Sciences for the 13th of April last. 

The Commission of the Barcelona Academy of Medicine examined 
into twenty cases of inoculation, including half a dozen of those just 
referred to. A number of these experiments were conducted on the 
persons of medical men, and their effects, described in detail by the 
victims themselves, are appended to the report. At first and in the 
majority of cases thus described, the method of protective inocula- 
tion practised by Dr. Ferran seems to have been sufficiently heroic. 
A cubic centimetre (rather less than the cube of half an inch), in two 
equal portions, was injected into the cellular tissues of the arms. At 
the seats of inoculation severe pain was experienced, with heat and 
swelling, lasting from two to eight days before all uneasiness 
disappeared, but uniformly subsiding without suppuration. The con- 
stitutional symptoms varied, but were sometimes alarming, com- 
prising marked depression of temperature, lividity, cramps, and other 
symptoms of choleraic collapse, and followed by reaction, from which 
in the course of a day or two, and without any treatment, the patient 
recovered. 

Subsequently Dr. Ferran had recourse to what the Commissioners 
call the ‘gradual method’ of inoculation. This consists of the injection 
of two drops of the vaccine into each arm, followed in eight days by 
the injection of twice that amount. With this procedure the general 
symptoms are insignificant or #i/, and the local pain, though severe 
for a short time, rapidly disappears, and on the occasion of the second 
inoculation there are no general symptoms and little local incon- 
venience. Remarking on what they had witnessed, the Barcelona 
Commission with much caution stated— 
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That as to prophylaxis our deductions encourage the hope that a means of 
averting cholera has been discovered, but that this could not be affirmed except 
under test of an epidemic. 


The required test, as we have seen, was not long wanting, for on 
the 1st of May the Alcira experiment was instituted, with the results 
I have already described—the apparent saving of fifty-three cases of 
cholera and forty-two lives in a population of 8,o00 in eighteen days. 

Does not this result fit in wonderfully well with the theory and 
preliminary experiments? But what of the Royal Commission 
appointed by King Alphonso? Well, it owed its appointment to a 
decree issued by the Spanish Minister for the Home Department in 
the end of May, prohibiting inoculation on the ground that it had in 
several cases resulted in death. The decree excited so much public 
indignation that the King ordered a commission. Its nomination 
naturally devolved on the Minister between whom and Ferran it pro- 
fessed to judge, and its composition was such as to lead to the fore- 
gone conclusion of a report hostile to the latter. Great was the 
public astonishment, therefore, when, towards the end of June, it 
transpired that the Commissioners’ Report would be favourable to the 
system. The Report itself has been shelved by a reference to the 
Supreme Board of Health and the Madrid Academy of Medicine, but 
its conclusions have been published, and, as telegraphed to the English 
press, they are as follows :— 


First, the epidemic in Valencia is Asiatic Cholera. Secondly, that the comma- 
bacillus, or microbe, does exist in the liquids used by Dr. Ferran for inoculation 
purposes. Thirdly, that inoculation is absolutely inoffensive, and ought to be 
tolerated under State supervision, the State collecting statistics until it can be 
finally decided if this system is really a preventive against cholera. Fourthly, Dr. 
Ferran is warmly recommended, as worthy of official protection and assistance, to 
continue his experiments. 


The Report is signed by four Commissioners out of five, the fifth 
remaining hostile to inoculation, and one, though he signs the Report, 
deprecates the proposed official intervention, 


which has already put such difficulties in the way of the labours of the Commission 
that it has been unable as yet to pronounce on the efficacy of inoculation. 


I have stated the authorities on which I have based what I have 
written concerning Ferran’s alleged discovery. The pieces of the 
evidence all fit with perfect accuracy into each other, and this causes 
me to believe them to be true rather than simply the fabrications of 
acommon conspiracy to deceive the world. I have not referred to 
the unargued denunciations of one or two foreign savants of high 
repute, but hopelessly committed to their own theories, because I 
have learned from experience that savants are, a thousand times more 
than poets, an zrritadile pecus, and when they have ‘made their book’ 
he greatest of them hates to retract. On the evidence I take my 
and, and so far that evidence—which, of course, further evidence 
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may explain or refute—seems to me to point to but one conclusion, 
namely, that Ferran has discovered a hitherto unknown form of the 
cholera microbe, and that in that form it can be used as a vaccine 
hardly less potent against cholera than cow-pock is against variola. 


CHARLES CAMERON. 


NoTE.—I have read Dr. Brouardel’s account of his reception by Dr. Ferran and 
have in no way modified my conclusions. Assume the population of Alcira to be 
23,000, as he arbitrarily asserts, instead of 16,000, and the result is to reduce the 
comparative immunity conferred by inoculation from 22% to 12 times that exhibited 
by the uninoculated population. I know too of the incident of the 70 < Little Sisters of 
the Poor’ at Valencia, where 30 were attacked and 16 died of cholera after inocula- 
tion ; but I have also before me a letter of Sefior Enrique Lopez, the medical attend- 
ant of their establishment, stating that the disease and the deaths occurred within 
five days of the inoculation in every case save one, and in that case the nun, having 
been absent on the 1st of July, when the inoculations took place, was uninoculated. 
As to Dr. Ferran’s alleged refusal to communicate the secret of his preparation, that 
does not accord with the very complimentary statement of Dr. Van Ermengem as to 
Ferran’s exceptional frankness in communicating his mode of procedure.—C, C. 


The Editor of THe NineTEENTH CENTURY cannot undertake 
to return unaccepted MSS. 
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WHAT IS A MODERATE LIBERAL TO DO? 


THE impression that we are entering upon a new chapter of our con- 
stitutional history is so general that I will assume it to be well-~ 
founded. If indeed I was rash enough to prophesy, I should predict 
that the change which is in front of us will be much less than is 
commonly imagined, and I should be influenced in my prediction by 
seeing that at other times great changes have been anticipated which 
have either not taken place or have turned out to be very small. I 
have also a strong opinion with regard to the caution of the English 
people and their tendency to run in a beaten track. But I admit 
that the enormous number of new voters who are now to be en- 
franchised constitutes a state of things altogether without precedent. 
I admit, too, that the agricultural labourers, who will make more 
than half of these new voters, are men of whose political views 
nothing is yet known, for the simple reason that these views are only 
just beginning to be formed. I can, moreover, readily understand 
that the division of the country into one-member constituencies may 
of itself be of considerable consequence. Seeing all this, and being 
modest enough to believe that what everybody says is more likely to 
be right than my own individual judgment, I will disregard my 
secret suspicions that our future may after all not be very different 
from the present, and will assume, as I said before,.that we are 
entering upon a new chapter of our constitutional history. 

The change in front of us may be more violent than we are 
accustomed to, but if any middle-aged man looks back to the time 
when he began to take an interest in politics, he will see that the 
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gradual and almost imperceptible changes which have been going 
on during the last thirty years amount in the end to a very appre- 
ciable quantity. Toryism, indeed, was, even at the beginning of this 
period, already extinct. Nobody had for many years believed in the 
divine right of kings. Nobody any longer considered the Church an 
integral and necessary part of our constitution as inseparable from 
the State as the soul from the body, and the only channel through 
which instruction could without impiety be given. Its establishment 
was defended, as it is now, on the ground of expediency, and the 
right of the Dissenting bodies to exist was universally recognised. 
Nobody dared to advocate any restriction upon the liberty of the 
press, or to assert, as was asserted of old, that it was better for them- 
selves, for the higher classes, and for the country in general that the 
_ common people should remain uneducated. Toryism was dead. As 
to Whiggism, its object had been to kill Toryism, and, having suc- 
ceeded in its object, it had no longer any work to do or any reason 
for surviving. 

In a former article in this, Review I let drop an expression to the 
effect that the Whig party must under some form or other always 
continue to exist. I now see that from the nature of things it came 
to an end. with its great antagonist. It is not the Whig party, but 
the spirit that animated it which is immortal. 

The two great traditional factions, then, which had so long con- 
tended for power, were already obsolete at the time I allude to. 
There was nevertheless a great difference between those days and 
now. When I entered the House of Lords the Divorce Bill was 
being keenly debated. It seems almost inconceivable now .that a 
measure which has been the means of delivering so many thousands 
from an almost intolerable burden should have been so fiercely 
resisted as it was, and on such narrow grounds. The Irish Church, 
lifeless as it was, insignificant in the number of its adherents, and 
violently opposed to the instincts and prejudices of the great mass of 
the Irish nation, was considerered almost as safe from any chance of 
being disestablished as the Church of England itself. The most 
reasonable claims on behalf of tenants for compenSation for improve- 
ments were silenced by the apophthegm that tenant right was land- 
lord wrong, and this not by a Conservative, but by the Leader of the 
Liberal party. Men who called themselves Liberals were scandalised, 
and landowners were alarmed by the principle laid down by Cobden, 
that land ought to be treated in exactly the same way as every other 
kind of property—a just and sound principle, which those who con- 
sider themselves to be the followers of that great man would in these 
days do well to remember. Above all, there was a vague dread of the 
great mass of non-electors as of some unknown power—mighty, but 
of doubtful nature—to be conciliated, but at the same time, if pos- 
sible, kept under; and the secret reason which influenced many who 
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were in favour of reform was, that by an increase of the garrison those 
who were left outside would be more easily resisted. 

This slight sketch of the sentiments which then prevailed may 
serve to point out some of the changes which have taken place in 
general opinion in the course of a single not very long life, and to 
remind us that though the step which has just been made is un- 
usually large, we have for some time been advancing at a tolerably 
rapid rate. We who consider ourselves moderate Liberals have 
helped to pass all the measures which these gradual changes of 
opinion have produced, and I do not think that we are any of us 
sorry for the part we have played. It may be important to remember 
this in considering what is to be our attitude in face of the new 
departure. 

For my own part, having admitted that an unusually large step 
has just been taken and that we are entering upon a new period, my 
wish sometimes is that I could sit still for a short time, that I could 
observe from a calm and distant standing-point what is going to 
happen and avoid for the present committing myself to any decided 
action. I am inclined to envy those wha are engaged in governing 
colonies, and I should be tempted to travel round the world, if travelling 
round the world took more than a few months or if the Antipodes 
were out of reach of the telegraph. A sojourn fora year or two on 
the planet Saturn would give one time to think, and on one’s return 
one would perhaps see more clearly with whom to cast in one’s lot. 
But to stand aside from the great game while living in England is 
practically impossible for one who has once taken even the smallest 
part in it. The wish to-do so may after all be only prompted by the 
whisperings of indolence and irresolution. At all events, to stand 
aside is out of the question. 

I now turn to an idea which has been entertained by some of 
those who are revolted by the language used by many of thé Radicals 
and who distrust the half-digested and violent measures too often 
advocated, while at the same time they are for various reasons un- 
willing to join the Conservative ranks. ‘Why not,’ they say, ‘let all 
moderate and high-principled men of both parties join together?’ 
This is at first sight a very taking proposal. Whether high principle 
and moderation in opinion always go together I will not say for 
certain, though my own feeling is that there is a strong affinity 
between the two. But there is no doubt that at this moment those 
upon whom party ties hang most loosely are men whose political 
honesty is above suspicion, and those who, rightly or wrongly, are 
supposed to be tricky and unscrupulous are to be found among the 
decided partisans on both sides. If there is a freemasonry among 
knaves there is also,a freemasonry among honest men. They 
recognise one another and they are anxious to come together. There 
is no wonder, therefore, that when this mutual attraction which there 
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is between honest men acts upon those whose abstract opinions about 
politics appear at first sight to be not very different, they should wish 
to form a junction. The notion is a taking one. Let us see whether 
it can be beneficially carried out. 

This wish to form a junction takes two shapes. The first is that 
party distinction should be toned down and party feeling become 
greatly mitigated, so that important measures may be more frequently 
concerted between the leaders of both sides. The easy and amicable 
manner in which the Reform Bill, which at one time threatened to 
tear the nation in pieces, was ultimately passed showed the possibility 
as well as the advantage of this. The Bill for the Better Housing of 
the Working Classes is another example. Any movement in this 
direction seems to me of unmixed advantage. But it also seems to 
me that it is more likely to be promoted by moderate men with a 
mutual respect for one another remaining on their own sides, than by 
their forming an open alliance; for in order to pass a measure by 
general consent it is of course necessary that the whole of each party 
should be induced. to co-operate with the other, and it is by the 
influence of the moderate men on each side that this is most likely 
to be brought about. 

The other shape taken by the wish for a junction which I have 
mentioned is not, I think, one which on examination will prove prac- 
ticable, or, if practicable, will commend itself. I mean the formation 
of a new party. In the first place, the party would be a small one 
and would not have any important following in the country. The 
whole system of constitutional government as we enjoy it is based 
upon a division of the people into two groups. When Toryism had 
been distroyed and Whiggism had in consequence died a natural 
death, we became divided into Conservatives and Liberals. Anybody 
who has watched a contested election will have been convinced 
beyond dispute that it is absolutely hopeless in almost every con- 
stituency for a man to be even listened to who does not come forward 
as one or the other of these. The most that he can hope is that he 
shall be allowed to sit loosely to his party and give an independent 
vote when he chooses. But a party he must have, and it must be 
one of the two that are universally recognised. The proposed’ new 
party, therefore, would be very small in numbers in the House of 
Commons, whatever it would be in ability, and in the House of Lords 
it would not exercise much influence, for this among other reasons, 
that the Conservatives would always be able to beat both it and the 
Liberals combined. : 

Supposing, however, that a new party composed of the moderate 
men on both sides could be established in the House of Commons, 
would it lead to anything but increased confusion? The greatest 
danger that is in front of us—a danger so great that people are almost 
unwilling to look it in the face—tlies in the chance that in the new 
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Parliament the Parnellites may be in a position at any moment to 
place either of our great parties in a minority; and this danger arises 
not only from the objectionable views of the Parnellites, but from the 
general instability which such a state of things would produce. If 
there was a real fourth party besides—I do not mean a little clique 
of three persons like that which was lately called the Fourth Party 
in derision, but a fourth party strong enough in numbers to seriously 
affect a division—it seems to me .it would make confusion worse con- 
founded. As to moral weight, there would not be a single membér 
of it who would not speak with much greater authority as an inde- 
pendent supporter of either the Conservative or the Liberal leaders, 
and who would not be in a pleasanter position. It is not at any 
time a very attractive part to imitate the man who sits upon a rail 
throwing stones at the labourers who are working in the field, but 
it is less invidious when you give the Government a general support 
and only find fault upon certain occasions, or when. you may be con- 
sidered to belong to an avowed Opposition ready and willing to take 
the place of the Government as soon as they have succeeded in 
driving it out. 

In arguing this question I have for the moment assumed that the 
moderate men on one side and those on the other are very nearly the 
same in nature and opinion. This is by no means the case. In the 
study of botany or entomology it is, I believe, one of the commonest 
faults of a superficial observer to assume from mere external and 
accidental resemblance that two specimens belong to the same species, 
whereas the species may in reality be totally different. So it is with 
political thinkers. You may find two men advocating and opposing 
for a time precisely the same measures, occasionally even using the 
same arguments and apparently ready permanently to coalesce, and 
yet if you go deeper into their characters or cross-examine them as 
to their fundamental principles, you will find that there is an irrecon- 
cilable difference between them, and that each of them has in reality 
far less affinity with the other than with the most extreme partisan 
on his own side. Of course in England, where a man’s politics are 
sometimes hereditary and sometimes the result of chance, many men 
at first starting find themselves accidentally engaged with the wrong 
party. The sooner they disentangle themselves the better. I am 
not alluding to these. I am referring to those who have made their 
choice after careful examination and deliberate thought. Mankind 
fall naturally into two classes—those who look forward and those who 
look back; for nobody is satisfied" with the present. They also differ 
greatly as to the respective weight of their reverence for established 
authority and their instinctive feeling that everybody’s opinion is 
worth having. These and many other deep-seated differences of 
sentiment, even more than opinion, send them to the right or to the 
left of the boundary line, and to cross that boundary line is far less 
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easy for them than to move further away from it. I should beat 
about the bush for a long time before I found an exhaustive definition 
of the difference between the two parties. The best that I have come 
across was struck out by Mr. Gladstone in one of his happiest moments, 
when he said that one party is influenced by trust of the people 
tempered by prudence, the other by distrust of the people tempered 
by fear. It may readily be conceived that these very different 
influences may occasionally for the moment lead to. somewhat similar 
action, and yet the action will be very different in its results. Legis- 
lation carried out by the people themselves or prompted by an 
intelligent study of their wishes and intentions is generally successful. 
But though the measures passed may be almost exactly the same if 
they have been resisted up to the last moment by the very men who 
pass them, and if they are manifestly the result of panic or ambition, 
they lose half their efficacy owing to the bad moral effect of such 
conduct. 

I have now shown that it is almost impossible to stand aside, and 
that it is difficult as well as unadvisable to form a new party. I think 
I have also gone far towards showing that the obstacles in the way of 
any true Liberal, however moderate, joining the Conservatives are 
insurmountable. As to this last course, not only is it prevented by 
an inherent and fundamental difference of sentiment and principle, 
but, as was pointed out by Mr. Chambertain at Hull, those who object 
to too sudden and sweeping changes will find no greater security 
against them in the one party than in the other; and if those changes 
are under all circumstances to be violently hurried on without due 
preparation, we should, at any rate, prefer that they should be made 
by those who really believe them to be desirable rather than by those 
who merely take them up for political purposes. Whether Mr. Cham- 
berlain was justified in his remarks I leave to be decided by those 
who have impartially watched the Parliamentary proceedings of the 
last two months. I will even go further back. The agreement about 
the Redistribution Bill, though we welcomed it on account of the 
agitation which it averted, was not calculated to strengthen our’ faith 
in the firmness or consistency of the Conservative party. This may 
be admitted even by those who were in favour of the Bill. 

The proper function of the moderate Liberals is to restrain; to 
separate the real deliberate wishes and opinions of the people from 
the thirst for plunder. or the wild impulse to destroy for the mere sake 
of destroying ; to weigh every proposal carefully in the scales of poli- 
tical economy, or, if this is an unpopular word, I will say in the scales 
of sober reason, and, if it is weighed and found wanting, earnestly 
and fearlessly to endeavour to prevent its adoption. Shall we perform 
this function better in the company of the Conservatives or of the 
Radicals? Imagine for a moment what our position among the 
Conservatives would be. If their policy was in accordance with their 
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genuine principles there would be nothing to restrain. On the con- 
trary, they would require urging on. If it was dictated by fear or by 
a wish to cut the ground from under the feet of their opponents, 
argument would be useless. When I talk to a Conservative of the 
modern type I feel that all appeal to reason is thrown away, for it is 
not on the ground of reason that his proposed innovations are based. 
The view of the great mass of that party as to what is in itself desir- 
able is in general so different to mine as to make reasoning difficult, 
even if it was of anyuse. I am alternately shocked at their prejudices 
and disgusted’ at their rashness. When I turn from a Conservative 
and talk politics with a Radical, however advanced, I feel my powers 
of discussion, which I thought I had lost, return to me. He often, 
indeed, advocates things which I think unadvisable or premature, but 
I can tell him why I think so, and I know that he understands me. 
Are not my own feelings the same as those of the other moderate 
Liberals? and are not the experiences of private conversation useful 
in detérmining public conduct ? 

I come, then, to this. We must stick to our own party, but we 
must not omit to make our influence felt. - Before pushing home this 
last piece of advice I must give as an additional reason for not desert- 
ing our party the danger of leaving it in complete and unrestricted 
possession of its extreme members. There is nothing that the more 
violent Radicals wish more than that all who are in any degree op- 
posed to their wildest schemes should form a solid and united body. 
If they could succeed in effecting this they might for the time be 
placed in a minority, but they would confidently count upon the new 
majority becoming gradually discredited. The intolerance and 
narrow-mindedness-which they impute to the extreme Conservatives 
would, they think, by degrees east odium upon the whole confedera- 
tion of which they would form part, and when the majority suc- 
cumbed, as all the majorities eventually do, there would be no restraining 
influence whatever upon the party which succeeded to power. There 
is some shrewdness in this calculation of the more violent Radicals. 
Let the moderate Liberals be warned. 

We must, then, stick to our party; but, as I have said, we must not 
‘omit to make our influence felt. Moderate Liberals must speak a 
great deal more than they do. In these days no body of men, how- 
ever respectable for ability or character, can have their proper weight 
in the country unless they make themselves heard. The great gift of 
silence is admirable under certain conditions, and when we see a 
silent man who can hold his own among the talkers it appeals to our 
imagination. But we have the misfortune to live in an age which is 
governed by gad, and if we wish to take part in its movement we 
must take part in the gab also, whether we like it or not. We may 
have to sacrifice our comfort, even some portion of our self-respect, 
but talk we must as long as we have anything to say. A good speech 
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is, of course, better than a middling speech, and a middling speech 
than a bad speech, but there are times when even a bad speech is 
better than no speech at all. If we had time, it might be interesting 
to investigate why it is that the moderate Liberals are the most silent 
of all our political sections. Perhaps it is partly because they are the 
most critical, and consequently the most sensitive to those little mis- 
takes and those unwise, ill-considered remarks which every public 
speaker must occasionally make, except the very best. Why not 
leave the exposition of our opinions to the very best speakers? 
This is not sufficient. It is the multitude of voices, the constant 
iteration of the same ideas and principles in different language, which 
tells in the long run. Our great speakers are as good as any body, 
but it is in the exuberance of second-rate speeches that our Conserva- 
tive opponents and our Radical allies have the advantage of us. 

The approach of a general election has compelled the rank and 
file of the moderate Liberals to break to a certain extent through 
their ordinary reserve, and the effect has immediately become appa- 
rent. Compare Mr. Chamberlain’s speech at Hull with his previous 
speeches. He has evidently become conviriced that he is going too 
fast. As I have mentioned Mr. Chamberlain’s name, and as he is 
generally supposed to be a sort of bugbear to the moderate Liberals, 
I must in passing express my admiration of his great qualities both of 
head and heart. I am entirely opposed to introducing the [Irish 
Land Act in England. I think the idea of giving local authorities 
compulsory powers of purchasing the land near towns or villages 
might lead to plunder, and I am quite sure that allowing them to let 
these lands out to small holders would lead to jobbery. I feel also 
that the whole thing is unnecessary, and that the object at which it 
aims is in a fair way of being accomplished by voluntary effort. 
There are many other of Mr. Chamberlain’s views with which I dis- 
agree, and I suspect he is unduly influenced by that odd hatred of 
the landed gentry which is hereditary among the great manufacturers 
of our towns. But I like the openness with which he avows his 
opinions, and I could forgive him many more faults than he possesses 
on account of that sympathy with the miserable and the oppressed 
which I can see from a thousand unmistakable little signs to be 
altogether unfeigned, and that determination to raise the lower 
classes from their degraded condition which I believe to be even more 
than personal aggrandisement the main object of his life. 

As one of the principal originators of what is called the Caucus, 
he has been identified by some with that most pernicious of all ten- 
dencies of the present day, the tendency to concentrate all authority 
in the hands of.a single man. But serious as is the danger which 
may result from this tendency, it is not, I think, immediate, nor 
likely to assume its really formidable dimensions during the present 
generation. 
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When I mention this danger I must beware. The subject may 
become a hobby to me, and I have already expressed my opinions 
about it in a former article; but I must just say in passing that no 
strengthening of the Conservative party will prevent it or postpone 
it, or I should be much less opposed to joining the Conservatives 
than I am. 

I do not think that Mr. Chamberlain will be our future Cesar, 
and I am therefore not afraid of him on that ground. As long as 
he is associated with colleagues less advanced than himself I see no 
difficulty in supporting a Government of which he is a member. If 
some of the Radicals sometimes make me impatient, it is less on 
account of their advanced views than their arrogant and contemptuous 
tone. They too generally assume that those who do not go so far as 
they do are less strong and less keen-witted than themselves: as if to 
see two sides did not require better eyes than to see only one, or as if 
to hold back and go slowly.did not sometimes require greater power 
than to rush at full gallop downhill in front of whatever may be 
behind. If strength consisted in passion and in being dominated by 
a single idea, then the lunatic would be a stronger-minded man than 
his keeper. But this assumption of superior power by the extreme 
men is a matter for a smile rather than for a serious argument, and 
it is foolish to be repelled or even ruffled by a little offensiveness of 
manner on the part of those with whom it is our interest to be in 
alliance. I conclude by once more repeating that we must preserve 
the integrity of the Great Party with which we have hitherto been 
connected, but that we must not allow ourselves to be effaced at the 
coming election. We may be effaced not only by our friends 
supporting the Conservatives or not voting, but if by their silence 
they cause their numbers to be under-estimated, and allow extreme 
men to be started for every constituency. If the moderate party by 
raising their voices show how strong they are, and if moderate 
candiddtes press forward into the field; if they show that, though 
they are determined not to be bullied and not to drift, there is after 
all very much in common between them and the Radicals, these 
latter will, in the presence of a common foe, be driven into a tacit 
understanding. While in some places all sections of the party will 
join in supporting an extreme man, in others they will be forced 
through dread of defeat to rally round some one who is less advanced 
in his views. This is not the place for entering into the details of 
electioneering tactics, but I must point out that those who bestir them- 
selves can always obtain their due weight in the House of Commons, 
and that if in the next Parliament the moderate Liberals are too 
feebly represented, it will be from want of spirit or want of judgment 
in this the crisis of their fate. 

CowpPER. 
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THE RADICAL PROGRAMME FOR 


IRELAND. 


Ir the able and interesting article in the July number of the 
Fortnightly Review, entitled ‘ Local Government and Ireland,’ be, as 
is elsewhere stated in that number, ‘an exhaustive and authentic 
exposition of the views of the leaders of advanced Liberalism,’ its 
importance cannot be overrated, and it demands a searching though 
unprejudiced criticism. For the question raised concerns intimately 
the integrity of the British Empire. Should the scheme developed 
in the article be adopted in its entirety, and prove a failure, England 
will run serious risk of finding herself face to face with a state of 
things in Ireland which will compel her to choose between reconquer- 
ing and abandoning the country. 

The scheme implies a complete reconstruction of the system of 
local government in England, Wales, and Ireland. Its aim is not 
merely to relieve Parliament and to improve local administration, 
but also to educate the people by fixing them with responsibility, and 
to satisfy national aspirations (those of Ireland in particular) by in- 
vesting each nationality with the control of its own affairs. For this 
purpose it creates a hierarchy of elective authorities, first some primary 
local authority, analogous apparently to the Commune, then County 
Boards, above these again National Councils, and above all Parkament. 

The symmetry and completeness of this scheme is somewhat 
marred by the exclusion of Scotland, which country the author of the 
article evidently thinks would be little disposed to exchange the solid 
good it enjoys under its present informal self-government for the 
doubtful benefits it might derive from a more logical system. More- 
over, it is not very clear whether England, as well as Wales and 
Ireland, is to have a National Council, nor again, whether the High 
Court incidentally referred to is to, exercise authority over the 
English National Council, if there be such a council. Wales 
also is only to have a National. Council if she desires it, which 
perhaps she will not. These are anomalies which may produce in 
practice a notable disfigurement of this attractive plan for the re 
organization of the United Kingdom on the basis of a Federal Union; 
and indeed it may be shrewdly suspected that the real medicine to 
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be exhibited is Home Rule for Ireland, and that a good deal of the 
rest is merely the gilding of the pill. : 

However, looking at the matter broadly and not. in. a captious 
spirit, it may be admitted that the scheme is bold, comprehensive, 
and generous; that it is founded on the principles of Western human 
nature; and that what it gives it gives in a spirit of trust and with 
no niggard hand. Can it be added that it is statesmanlike, that it 
takes due account of the circumstances and idiosyncrasies of the 
various peoples and classes dealt with, that it offers reasonable 
guarantees that it will bring about the intended results, and will not 
either remain a dead letter or work in a manner very much at vari- 
ance with the professed views of its authors? This is the point 
which it is my chief purpose to discuss; and in treating of it my 
strictures and suggestions will be made from the point of view of a 
resident Irish country gentleman, who has had a long experience of 
county business, and has taken an active and practical interest in 
the questions of the reform of the Land and Grand Jury Laws. 

The author of the article speaks of the Irish people as if it con- 
sisted wholly of the Catholic followers of Mr. Parnell. This is 
highly misleading, and may well vitiate his conclusions. The Irish 
Protestants are a large and energetic minority; and of the Catholics 
a considerable proportion, especially among the professional and 
trading classes and the larger farmers, would look very shyly at such 
a form of Home Rule as would alone content the extreme National 
party. However, for convenience of argument, the word Irish shall 
be taken in the sense given to it in the_article. 

Is the very telling indictment launched against the present 
system of government in Ireland warranted by the facts of the case? 
And is the remedy suggested right in principle: is it, in truth, the 
only possible remedy ? 

The answer to both questions is ‘Yes.’ It is true the writer’s 
descriptions may be incorrect in some particulars and exaggerated in 
others, that as a matter. of fact the Grand Jury system works very 
fairly—perhaps it may be said very well—and that the power of the 
Castle does not make itself felt nearly as much as might be expected ; 
still we cannot in honesty deny that the Irish Government is an 
‘alien’ Government—a Government imposed from without, and out 
of sympathy with the mass of the governed—that as a consequence it 
is feeble whether to maintain order or to promote the development 
of the country; that the relations between’ England ,and Ireland are 
demoralising to both countries and tend to estrange them ever more 
and more as the Irish grow in education and independence. It is 
true too that the fault is not in the men. Amongst both the English 
and Irish leaders at every period is Irish history there were doubt- 
less many noble and benevolent men whose common aim was the wel- 
fare of both countries, but whom untoward circumstances drove into 
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a deplorable antagonism. It is the system that is in fault, if system 
it can be called. It is only too true also (to quote the words of the 
article) ‘that there is more deep-rooted dissatisfaction with the 
English connection at the present time than at any previous period 
in the history of the Union.’ 

It may be granted further that the remedy proposed is in 
principle not merely the right but the only one. Power coupled 
with responsibility is the sole foundation on which a stable society 
can be built. 

Thus far I go with the author of the article. But when we come 
to ask, ‘Is there no obverse to this specious picture; are there no 
objections to be met, no difficulties to be encountered, no dangers to 
be dreaded ?’ we find him strangely silent. This is scarcely candid 
treatment of the unenlightened English voter athirst for Radical 
instruction. The writer must know that such obstacles not only 
exist, but’ present a most formidable, nay terrific, aspect. Bugbears 
they may be, but they cannot be ignored. Yet for aught that 


.appears he has never faced the first and vital question ‘for what 


purpose and with what result will these beautiful brand-new institu- 
tions, these County Boards, National Councils, and High Courts, 
actually be used? Will they gratify the people, improve the 
administration of the country, and bind Ireland to England in the 
bonds of ‘a genuine partnership, or will their operation be in quite 
an opposite direction?’ 

To answer this question we must look to the character, opinions, 
prejudices, and aspirations of the pegple who will work them. 

The average Catholic Irishman of the farming, labouring, and 
artisan classes, and also of the class of smaller traders, has a keen eye 
to his own personal interests, and though not devoid of sentiment, 
has little romance of the higher order and no effective enthusiasm; 
consequently, if you wish to know in what direction he will move you 
must look where his supposed personal interests point. He is pro- 
foundly ignorant, and totally unaware of his own ignorance. His 
aspiration is, if he be a farmer, to have his land for nothing, if a 
labourer, some one else’s land on the same easy terms. His pre- 
judices are by no means in favour of England and the English con- 
nection. As to principles he has some, but they are such as an 
Englishman could scarcely understand; one of the strongest being 
that it is disgraceful to assist the law, especially by giving evidence 
against a criminal. Opinions he has of a vague sort, on a variety of 
subjects; but those which chiefly concern us are :—that Government 
is all-powerful and infinitely rich, and ought to make him and every- 
one comfortable; that it ought to establish manufactures and foster 
native industries by protective tariffs; that the landlords and all 
connected with them are thieves, who have robbed the people of 
their inheritance and deserve no mercy; that England, formerly 
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tyrannical and powerful, is now tyrannical without being powerful ; 
that she is afraid of Ireland, and is falling into general decadence and 
contempt, though her military power is still so formidable as to make 
open resistance madness; that even if a union had been desirable 
in the days of England’s greatness it is so no longer, now that she is 
likely to have little to offer to her partners except a share of her 
debt; that however well disposed certain English statesmen may be 
towards Ireland Parliament is thoroughly indifferent, if not hostile; 
finally, that the best practical course for him to pursue is to follow 
blindly the dictates of the leaders of the Land League, who have won 
for him such substantial advantages. However sensible and moderate 
at other times, he will at an election vote for the candidate who 
promises him most, without troubling himself about securities for 
the fulfilment of the promises. A similar attitude of mind is to be 
found largely amongst the younger clergy, the country solicitors, 
and the schoolmasters. There is however probably more genuine 
Nationalist feeling amongst the last than in any class in Ireland; and 
with the clergy the Church of course takes precedence of everything. 

Such, from a political point of view, are the great majority of 
the persons. to whom it is proposed to hand over the government of 
Ireland, and with it the property and perhaps the lives of the in- 
habitants; for little reliance can be placed on the plausible checks 
that have been devised to moderate the violence of this sweeping 
change. How may we expect them to use their power? 

If County Boards alone be established, mismanagement and 
jobbery will run riot throughout most counties, and the representa- 
tives of property will be as powerless to restrain them as they now 
are in a large proportion of Unions. This however is by comparison 
a minor evil which it may be hoped will ultimately cure itself, 
though as to this we cannot be sanguine when we see the apathy 
that people in Ireland display as to taxation—an apathy that would 
be incredible in England were it not that London Vestries and Boards 
of Guardians afford proof of an equally astonishing apathy on the part 
of the English taxpayer. The County Boards would be manipulated, 
as the Unions have been, in a variety of ingenious ways to obstruct 
and plunder the owners of landed and perhaps of house property— 
possibly also the large farmers. And they would become powerful, 
almost irresistible engines in Nationalist hands in the struggle for an 
Irish Parliament which would instantly take a fresh start. The 
popular representatives would be returned to them, not for the pur- 
pose of transacting the county business, but with a view to roblery 
and agitation. 

Let us now suppose a National Council to have been called into 
existence in addition to County Boards. Incidentally it may be 
remarked that direct election to the National Council would be pre- 
ferable to indirect election through the County Boards, because in the 
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former event there would be some chance of the County Boards being 
elected for, and confined to, their proper business, whereas in the 


latter there would be none. 


What would the National Council consist of, and how would it 


act? 


The overwhelming majority of its members would faithfully 
reflect the average voter, but go beyond him, as the extreme 
Nationalist M.P. now goes beyond the average of his constituents. 
They would advocate the confiscation, in one form or another, of 
landed property, and the subdivision of the larger farms, especially 
the grass farms; would very probably give a tenant-right in house 
property; and would endeavour to protect native industries, agricul- 
tural and other, by a hostile tariff. In the event of war they would 
almost certainly sympathise with England’s enemies, and obstruct her 
by refusing to vote their quota of supplies. This might be unrea- 
sonable; but ancestral grudges do not die in a generation. Attempts 
would be made to repudiate the National Debt, there being a general 
belief in Ireland that at the time of the amalgamation of the ex- 
chequers Ireland was saddled with more than her fair share. It is 
by no means unlikely that a demand would be made for ‘the control 
of the police and for the organisation of a-volunteer army. 

Such would be the constitution and the inevitable tendencies of 
an Irish National Council; what would be its legal functions and 


powers? 
I quote from the article :— 


To it might be entrusted all the control of local administration which is neces- 
sary: the audit of accounts, the distribution of the respective shares to which the 
several counties might be entitled out of the Imperial grants, and the contributions 
which such counties might be required to make towards expenditure of national 
importance. The work which is now performed by the Home Office (presumably 
by its counterpart in Ireland), the Irish Local Government Board, the Irish Educa- 
tion Boards, the Irish Board of Works, the Fishery Boards, and similar bodies in 
Ireland, might with advantage be transferred to a National Council responsible to 


the people of the country. 


It would also*deal with Private Bill legislation. It would apparently 
be intended to ‘legislate for Ireland on matters of purely Irish con- 
cern.’ It ‘would have powers of rating strictly defined and limited 
for the purposes for which it is formed. It would receive and ad- 
minister such proportions of the Imperial grant for education and 
other purposes as are due to it. If it in any way exceeded its func- 
tions, it would be liable to be brought to book on application to the 


High Court for Ireland.’ 


How would such aims and aspirations as have been described 
above fit within such limits? How would Mr. Parnell and his asso- 
ciates look, feel, and behave when cabin’d, cribb’d, confined within 


the bounds of such a constitution? 


Again, what are matters of 


t 
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purely Irish concern? Is the land? and if so, is the National 
Council to be at liberty to confiscate it at its will? Is the protection 
of Irish industries by hostile tariffs? Is the formation of a volunteer 
army? What will happen if supplies are refused? How will the 
High Court enforce its orders? A hundred such questions might be 
asked, to which it would not be easy to give an answer. 

The author of the article is right in assuming that the debates in 
the National Council would occupy the attention of the press and 
the people. They would do so with a vengeance. The Council 
would become a Parliament in all but name; its debates would not 
so much occupy as engross attention. But what a Parliament! 
One forbidden to meddle with matters concerning the most vital 
interests of the country; limited in its powers of taxation by strict 
conditions imposed by the Imperial—that is, for the Irish, the English 
—Parliament ; liable to be called to account by a court of law, presum- 
ably an ‘alien’ court, for none appointed by the National Council 
would dare to assume authority over it. Such a council, considered 
as a Parliament, would be not only a farce but an insult. If Mr. 
Chamberlain wishes to know what Irishmen would think of a proposal 
of this kind, let him ventilate it before a popular Irish audience, and ° 
he will speedily be enlightened. 

The author of the article holds that it is likely that if such a 
concession were promptly made there would be a cessation of further 
agitation. Is it possible that so acute a statesman as Mr. Chamber- 
lain can father such a view, or is the writer of the article alone 
responsible for it? Can the truth be that the Radical leaders have 
made up their minds to take a leap in the dark, and do not much 
care if it lands them in separation? 

Very little knowledge of human nature, and still less of Irish 
nature, is needed to forecast the course of the National Council’s 
career. The struggle for complete independence would be carried on 
with redoubled and ever-increasing intensity, and that in two Houses 
of Parliament—those of Westminster and Dublin—instead of in one. 
It could scarcely fail to be successful unless crushed by superior force ; 
probably it would partially succeed, and then be crushed by force or 
choked by bribery. The objects of the Nationalists are to a certain 
extent diselosed—as a minimum Grattan’s Parliament according to 
Mr. Parnell, a Canadian Parliament according to others. Imagine a 
Canada peopled mainly by the lower class of Irish Catholics, and 
situated within twenty miles of England, and say whether it would 
be a pleasant neighbour. Better far for both countries an absolute 
divorce, even if its condition were to be chronic hostility. 

_ There are a godd many Englishmen who regard Home Rule as 
inevitable, but think that Ireland will be reconquered, or will:return 
of herself. Let them not indulge in so fatal a delusion. Once free, 
Ireland will never be reconquered—the Irish in the United States, 
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Australia, and elsewhere would not suffer it. Nor will she return. 
The estrangement will have been too deep for that; and those who 
are now loyal to the connection through mixed motives of sympathy 
and interest will be the last to desire to revert to it, for they will 
have been not only ruined beyond hope of recovery, but betrayed 
into the bargain. 

This is the ugly side of the engaging ideal presented in the article 
in question. Proofs of my assertions could not here be given; it 
will be for those who know Ireland and those who, without having 
a personal acquaintance with it, have carefully studied Irish politics, 
to say whether my statements are distorted or exaggerated, and my 
apprehensions unlikely to be justified by the event. 

Is then nothing to be done? Is a system condemned as _ not 
only unpopular in Ireland but injurious to both her and the empire 
to be maintained ? ' 

Though an old reformer, I am constrained to reply with regret 
that in my- opinion the wisest policy, and that in the long run most 
beneficial to both Ireland and England, would be to leave this most 
delicate question untouched until quieter times come round, when 
reforms would not be regarded as concessions wrung from a reluctant 
Parliament, and powers granted would be used for the purposes to 
which they were destined. Nor would this be impracticable. Mr. 
Parnell’s power looms gigantic; but it is unsubstantial. He has 
behind him, as he well knows, no great moving force, no deep 
national sentiment. He had the foresight and courage to place him- 
self at the head of the Land League, and thus gain the credit of the 
vast benefits won for the tenant farmers by the able and unscrupulous 
action of that body. His following is, in the main, one of simple 
self-interest. He promises more than has been got, and that not to 
one class only; and having redeemed his promise to one class—the 
tenants—he naturally obtains the support not of that alone but of 
others. But let him be unsuccessful for a period, and he will be 
abandoned or dethroned. If he be courted by both parties, his power 
will grow to truly appalling dimensions; if ignored it will collapse. 
A strong Government, which for a very few years should ignore the 
Nationalist party, spend money liberally in Ireland on really useful 
public work, and push on needed reforms in non-contentious matters 
would probabiy bring -about a period of quiescence in which it might 
be possible to approach the question of self-government without (to 
use a vulgar but graphic expression) ‘putting all the fat in the 
fire.’ 

Perhaps this cannot be. Mr. Parnell seems to have thoroughly 
cowed both political parties in Parliament. A reform of county 
government has been promised to England, and can scarcely be 
granted to her alone with justice to Ireland; indeed, as will be shown 
hereafter, it would be unwise to undertake this reform at different 
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times in the two countries. Finally, those of us Irishmen who used 
to believe in the possibility of timely reform in Ireland must confess 
with profound grief, and with a feeling of bitter shame for the Par- 
liament which they trusted, and on whose wisdom and benevolence 
they encouraged their fellow-countrymen to rely, that. experience, 
recent no less than ancient, goes to throw grave doubt on such possi- 
bility, and to force upon them the conviction that reforms in Ireland 
must be ushered in by agitation, violence, and injustice—too often 
by crime as well. 

If reform cannot be postponed, is it possible to mitigate to some 
extent its perils and its evils? 

A partial reform by the establishment of County Boards alone 
might seem less dangerous than a change through which a virtual 
Irish Parliament would at once spring fully armed into existence. 
But, as has been argued above, it would be hopeless to expect to con- 
fine Irish County Boards to their proper functions as long as there was 
any chance of winning an Irish Parliament, and the attempt to do so 
would issue in a prolonged and bitter struggle, in which the Nationalist 
party would get the best of it. Moreover, a reform of county admi- 
nistration is far less urgent than the creation of some superior Irish 
authorities competent to deal with Private Bill legislation and count- 
less other matters of local interest that now encumber Parliament, 
and are either neglected by it or disposed of perhaps inefficiently, 
certainly at a preposterous cost. 

On the whole it is likely that a comprehensive reform, while pro- 
mising infinitely greater administrative advantages than a partial 
one, and holding out some shadowy hope of finality, would not menace 
us with dangers proportionably greater. Therefore, if indeed we must 
enter on the slippery path of reform, we should do well to step out 
boldly and firmly. 

Assuming then (what ought not to be hastily assumed) that a 
policy of temporary quiescence in respect of local government cannot 
be observed, we may accept in principle a reform embracing England, 
Wales, and Ireland (if Scotland so much the better), and founded on 
the creation of County Boards and some superior authority or author- 
ities intermediate between them and Parliament. Now the primary 
and essential condition of safety in a reform of this sort—a condition 
most likely too to be productive of good to Ireland—is ‘hat the law 
Should be identical for all parts of the United Kingdom which come 
under the scheme, and that the ultimate authority (such as a High 
Court or Parliament) should be one for the whole Kingdom, sitting 
occasionally, if desirable, in Ireland and Wales. .We have one 
electoral law for England and Ireland, why not one law of local 
government? It cannot be stated with confidence that this will 
prove an effectual safeguard against abuse of powers, but it appears 
to present the brightest of rather gloomy prospects. It would remove 
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any galling sense of inequality. It might render it possible to keep 
the Irish County Boards in order, and to confine them to their prover 
business—the superior authority would intervene with infinitely 
greater moral weight than it could if Ireland were under-a different 
system from England. It would be a great measure of union as well 
as of decentralisation. It would tend to set up a healthy and friendly 
intercourse between the different nations; the County Boards in the 
different countries would naturally consult one another by letter on 
matters of common interest, and occasionally send deputations to each 
other or join in deputations to ministers, and the members of them 
would learn to feel that they had a common bond of union, and 
formed in truth parts of a common country; and this is no fancy 
picture, for such an interchange of ideas on various subjects—some, 
it is true, political, but some purely administrative—goes on almost 
incessantly among the Irish Boards of Guardians. It would ensure 
that the minor reforms in local government which are from time to 
time called for would extend to the whole kingdom. This would be 
a boon to Parliament, simplifying as it would the business of legis- 
lation; but it would be a far greater boon to Ireland—which is often 
left to wait in the cold for years, or even decades, for reforms of a 
purely administrative and non-contentious character that the superior 
influence, energy, and wealth of England have secured for her in 
reasonable time. 

Nor does any insuperable obstacle appear to stand in the way of 
such a measure of consolidation.and union. The systems of county 
government in England and Ireland are equally anomalous, and a 
reform must in both countries mean a reconstruction. Why not re- 
construct on the same plan and under the same architect? ‘The 
conditions to be taken into account are practically identical in both 
countries; so are the difficulties to be surmounted. In point of in- 
telligence the rural population of Ireland is not inferior to that of 
England. If it should prove difficult to find suitable materials for a 
County Board in parts of Ireland, there are parts of England and 
Wales where the same difficulty would be experienced. 

Many points of detail would have to be considered. Innumerable 
official objections-would be started, and official impossibilities of all 
kinds would be conjured up; but these would vanish at a wave of 
the hand of a vigorous and determined minister. 

The most imposing of these official bugbears is the question of 
the police. It is urged that Irish County Boards cannot be trusted 
with their control, and that English County Boards will decline to 
part with the control which English local authorities now exercise. 
But if. no better solution can be found, why not depute to the County 
Boards the ordinary maintenance of the peace of the county, leaving 
a special body of police at the disposal of the Executive for special 
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occasions and purposes? ‘There seems to be no reason why such an 
arrangement should not work fairly well in Ireland at least. 

It is a significant fact that in the article on which I am comment- 
ing no reference is made to this question of police, although it is 
inconceivable that it can have escaped the attention of the author 
and those who inspired him. 

To proceed now to the consideration of the superior authorities, 
which it is to be borne in mind would be constituted by one law and 
in the same form for all parts of the United Kingdom. I have 
attempted to demonstrate that to set up a National Council for Ireland 
would be political insanity. It would become a Parliament, and 
its tendency would be to legislation rather than to administration. 
But the authors of the scheme seem to have meant that the functions 
of this body should be chiefly, indeed almost exclusively, administra - 
tive. To administer efficiently it must be cut up into several com- 
mittees, each consisting in the main of a certain set of men and 
sitting almost continuously. Moreover, the members, or a large 
number of them, must be paid, otherwise the work will not be done. 
There is unhappily little public spirit in Ireland, and it is hard, 
almost impossible, to find men who will sacrifice their time and 
pleasures to attend continuously to public business. Many too could 
not afford to attend. Ireland is poor, and it would not be from the 
wealthier classes that the National Council would be recruited. But 
if the National Councii is not to legislate but to administer, and if for 
this purpose it must be divided into committees, sit continuously, and 
receive adequate pay, what sufficient reason is there for bringing into 
existence a creature so certain to be troublesome, so likely to be 
dangerous? What useful functions can it discharge that might not 
be discharged better, more safely, and with less expense by five or 
six elective boards, consisting partly of paid and partly of honorary 
members ?- Such boards, sitting as they would apart, and having 
special duties to perform, could scarcely travel outside their proper 
business. They would engage a sufficient but not an inordinate 
amount of public attention; they would be amenable to Parliament, 
especially to the Irish members; and being themselves of popular — 
origin they would probably be handled by these members with more 
tenderness than the present Irish Boards, which are popularly supposed 
to be imbued with the very quintessence of the Castle spirit. Above 
all, the representation of Ireland wonld remain at Westminster, instead 
of being transferred to Dublin. If the name Board has an evil savour — 
in Irish nostrils, they might be called by some more acceptable 
appellation—Commissions, Delegations, or what not. They should 
have large powers of taxation as well as of administration, and some 
of legislation by Orders and Rules, or otherwise. There might be sepa- 
rate bodies of this sort to deal with (1) Local Government and Poor 


Law, (2) Education, (3) Private Bills and Railways, (4) Public 
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Works, Fisheries, &c., (5) Prisons and Lunatic Asylums, (6) perhaps 
Public Order and Safety, (7) Trade and Agriculture; but whatever 
authority England was found to require should have its counterpart in 
Ireland. There would be no very strong objection to the membeis of 
these boards being elected by the County Boards and municipalities; 
for it is scarcely to be apprehended that these latter bodies would be 
chosen with very much reference to the election of members to the 
superior boards. 

It is very doubtful whether either England or Wales would care to 
have a National Council separate from the Imperial Parliament. This 
is a weighty argument against-a National Council in Ireland, for if 
England would not have such a council, whilst Ireland had one, there 
could not be a common law of local government for the two countries, 
and to permit England to use Parliament, or English members of 
Parliament during the session, as a National Council would be unfair 
to the rest of the kingdom, and would constitute a new grievance. 

To recapitulate from an Irish standpoint. Reform of Local Govern- 
ment were best let alone for the present; if taken in hand it ought 
not to follow the linesof the Radical leaders’ scheme. County Boards 
would be dangerous, but a National Council disastrous. The least 
objectionable and most promising scheme would be one common to 


_beth countries, involving the creation of County Boards and Delega- 


tions or superior Boards, both bodies being subject to the ultimate 
control not of a High Court but of Parliament. 

Would this or any other concession short of absolute independ- 
ence satisfy Ireland? No. There is no royal road to the settlement 
of the Irish difficulty. It is the growth of centuries, and will not be 
removed in a moment, a lifetime, or a generation. Patience, wisdom, 
firmness, and above all time can alone settle it. Meanwhile, the 
outlook, though gloomy enough, is not without a ray of hope. If 
much remains to be done, much has been done. The Church ques- 
tion has been happily settled because settled in time; so has the 
Franchise question. The Education question seems to be in a fair 
way towards settlement without the need of a bitter agitation. The 
Land question is far from settlement, and what has been done has 
had results largely unhappy because the change was made at a 
wrong time and under sinister influences. Still great progress has 
been made even in this direction. The Land Act of 1881 is after all 
a charter of freedom to the mass of the Irish people, and has laid 
the foundation for the future edifice. Finally, Irishmen have learnt, 
or if they can understand what is passing beneath their eyes, may 
learn, that they can manage their own affairs at Westminster as the 
Scotch do. Paradoxical as it may seem, the power of the Nationalist 
party in Parliament is not the least cheering feature in the political 
scene. Englishmen may rest assured that if Mr. Parnell is trouble- 
some at Westminster he would be formidable in Dublin; and their 
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true policy is to keep him and his party where they are, and to con- 
vince the people of Ireland that their representation in Parliament 
is a reality, not by basely truckling to the power of the seventy or 
eighty Parnellite votes, but by committing to the hands of the duly 
elected representatives of Ireland, in good time and with a good 
grace, as much control over Irish affairs as’ is consistent with the 
dignity of Parliament, the interests of the Empire, and the plain 
rights of individuals, and by fixing on them the responsibility for the 
use of that control. If secured against attacks on the personal in- 
terests of those they represent, the Irish Conservative and Moderate 
Liberal members would not long decline to consult with the Na- 
tionalists about matters of common concern, and thus an informal 
Irish Parliament would grow up within the Imperial Parliament, 
sufficiently independent of the latter to be national, sufficiently 
under its influence to be gently but effectually restrained from a line 
of action unjust to private interests or prejudicial to those of the 
Empire. 

The Irish problem, though perplexed, is not insoluble. Irish -dis- 
content springs much less from national sentiment than from the 
sting of tangible grievances and the sense of removable hardships. 
Let those grievances be abated, those hardships removed or mitigated 
as quickly as possible, but oppurtunely and with wisdom, and the 
number of Irishmen whose material interests will gradually draw 
them over to the British connection will steadily increase. With 
every addition to the ranks of the party of union there will be an 
increased trust in the British Parliament and a diminished friction 
between England and Ireland; until at last the feeling of loyalty to 
the glorious Empire of which we are all integral factors, which in 
Englishmen and Scotchmen and a small minority of Irishmen is an 
inspiring enthusiasm and a vivifying force, will diffuse itself through 
Ireland also, and consummate a union designed by nature, but 
thwarted by the blindness and selfishness of man. It may be that 
this consummation will never come—it demands in our rulers a 
wisdom and coolness of head and a nobility of character on which it 
would be folly to reckon ;—but if it do not, the blame will rest largely 
with the English democratic party, and especially with those who 
have the guiding of it at this critical moment 


EDWARD WILLIAM O’BRIEN. 
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AN EPISODE OF THE ARMADA. 


In two voltimes recently published in Madrid, Captain Duro, of the 
Spanish Navy, has related the origin, equipment, and failure of the 
Armada. His book is exhaustive, as he has availed himself of nearly 
every known source of information, and has brought to light much 
that is efitirely new. It is, moreover, written with moderation and 
impartiality. His assertion that the preponderance of force was not so 
greatly in favour of the Spaniards as has been generally supposed, is 
perhaps surprising ; but, on the other hand, it must be admitted that 
their apparent superiority was somewhat illusory. Their towering hulls 
were targets not easily to be missed by the English gunners. The 
number of landsmen and soldiers, of little service in a naval action, 
fought out of range of arquebus fire, led to useless waste of life, and 
doubled the efficiency of every shot which swept along their crowded 
decks. 

Captain Duro seems inclined to question the conduct of the 
English admirals, and notes their apparent unwillingness to come 
to close quarters during the long-continued running fight up the 
Channel. It must, however, be remembered that their hesitation to 
close with their ponderous antagonists, while they availed themselves 
of their own superiority in sailing to keep the weather-gage, and to 
deliver their fire when and how they thought fit, is but a proof that 
they knew how best to employ the force at their disposal. They 
were, in fact, unwilling to hazard the safety of the fleet, and with 
it that of England, for the sake of merely chivalrous notions of the 
rules of combat. These might perhaps be indulged in at a fitting 
season, but were unsuitable to the business on hand. 

If the work of Captain Duro were merely a repetition of the well- 
known story long since told by the Spanish historian Herrera, by 
Meteren, Lediard, and others, and in recefit times in a more attrac- 
tive form by Froude and by Motley, a notice of it would scarcely find 
a place in these pages. The author has, however, rendered his book 
ifteresting to English readers by a copious appendix of contemporary 
letters and documents of the highest importance relating to Ireland, 
few of which have hitherto been made public. 

Of these the most extraordinary is the narrative of Don Francisco 
de Cuellar, Captain of the San Pedro, a galeon of twenty-four guns, 
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which sailed in the Squadron of Castile under the command of Don 
Diego de Valdes. 

The many dangers and the almost incredible hardships to which 
Cuellar was exposed during the winter of 1588-9, after having been 
shipwrecked on the West Coast of Ireland, are recounted in a letter 
discovered in the archives of the ‘Academia de la Historia’ in 
Madrid. It is addressed to an unknown correspondent, and is now 
published for the first time. The interest of the narrative is en- 
hanced by the fact that portions of it are corroborated, and even ex- 
plained, by Irish State Papers of the period. These with other sources 
of information have been made use of for the present article. 

After a general reference to the expedition, and with a pious 
expression of thankfulness for miraculous protection in many dangers 
by land and sea, Cuellar proceeds with his personal history from the 
time when the Armada was driven by fireships from its anchorage in 
Calais Roads. With the perilous shoals of Holland under their lee, 
with Drake and Howard hovering to windward eager to strike a decisive 
blow, they had abandoned all thoughts of victory, and fought only, but 
still with indomitable courage, to secure a retreat through unknown 
seas to that Spain which so many were destined never to see again. 

In the course of this retreat he complains of what he designates an 
affront to which he was subjected in having been condemned to death. 
His version of the affair is that on the roth of August, having had 
no sleep for many days, he ventured to snatch a few moments of 
repose. His sailing master, who he says was a bad man, took ad- 
vantage of his absence from the deck to run. some two miles ahead 
of the Armada, in order to repair damages and to stop leaks. A 
patache or despatch-boat, small vessels of 50 to 100 tons, several of 
which accompanied the fleet, was sent in pursuit, and he was ordered 
to repair at once to the flagship of the Duke of Medina Sidonia, the 
commander-in-chief. 

On the rst of August, the day after the first encounter with 
the English fleet in the neighbourhood of the Eddystone, the Duke sent 
despatch-boats and provost-marshal’s officers through the Armada, 
with written orders to hang any captain who should leave his 
assigned post and break the line of battle. Captain Duro considers 
this to have been an act of unusual and impolitic severity. Don 
Cristobal de Avila, the captain of one of the urcas or transports, 
who had in like manner gone ahead of the main body of the fleet. 
was also ordered to return. Both he and Cuellar were sent on board 
the provost-marshal’s ship, and sentenced to be hanged—a fate which 
seems to have excited the indignation rather than the fears of Cuellar, 
He declares that he almost burst with rage when, appealing to those 
around him, he reminded them of the services he had rendered in the 
previous actions. 

Medina Sidonia, who had secluded himself in despair, was at the 
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time inaccessible, and everything was left to Don Francisco de Bobadilla, 
described by Captain Duro as an experienced veteran. Cuellar, how- 
ever, denounces him as the man who ‘ made and unmade’ the Armada. 
Fortunately the ‘ auditor-general,’ Martin de Aranda, an officer who 
seems to have acted as provost-marshal ventured to postpone the 
execution of the sentence. By a determined appeal to Medina Sidonia. 
accompanied by a letter from Cuellar himself, he procured a reprieve. 
Avila however, either less deserving or less fortunate, was hanged 
the next day at the yard-arm of a patache, which carried its ghastly 
burden throughout the Armada, as a warning to others. 

Cuellar states that he remained on board the ship of the provost- 
marshal, who treated him with consideration. A contemporary letter 
in the appendix to Captain Duro’s work asserts that he was condemned 
to the oar. Whether this be true or not, he does not seem to have 
returned to his own ship, the San Pedro, which afterwards succeeded 


'in reaching a Spanish port. He remained under the charge of the 


provost-marshal, which shows that he was at least under arrest ; and was 
ultimately wrecked with him on the West Coast of Ireland. Having, 
with the rest of the Armada, passed round the North of Scotland, 
this ship of the provost-marshal, which belonged to the Levantisca, 
or Italian and Adriatic squadron, was in great danger of foundering. 
The labouring of the vessel in the heavy Atlantic seas had caused her 
seams to open, and the pumps were scarcely able to keep her afloat. 
Captain Duro, who is an authority on naval construction, observes 
that this was a common defect in the larger class of Spanish ships, and 
is attributed by him td the excessive weight and height of the lower 
masts, whose leverage caused a strain upon hulls which were unfit to 
resist it. The caulker was an important functionary in the vessels of 
that age, and almost every breeze of wind provided him with work. 
When off the West Coast of Ireland, the ship of the provost- 
marshal was joined by two others which came to her assistance, and 
by reason of head-winds and bad weather all three found themselves 
in great danger, being unable to weather a point which Cuellar calls 
‘El Cabo de Clara.’ The facts subsequently narrated by him, and 
especially the course and extent of his wanderings, show that his geo- 
graphy is here at fault, and that this could not have been the head- 
land now known as Cape Clear, the southernmost point of Ireland. 
Nor for the same reason could it have been Clare Island in Clew Bay. 
It seems evident that Erris Head, in Mayo, was the obstacle which 
caused the three ships to drift embayed into the gulf formed by the 
shores of Mayo and Sligo. Wounded spars and shattered rigging 
rendered it impossible for them to work out of the dangerous bay 
under their lee, It is moreover well known that three vessels of the 
Armada were wrecked together on the spot whither Cuellar and his 
companions were drifting. Finding themselves unable to clear the 
land, they anchored half a league from shore, but at the end of three 
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days their cables parted, and all three were stranded on a sandy beach 
surrounded by rocks. 

Of 1,300 souls on board these vessels not more than 300 reached 
the shore alive. Here, says Cuellar, Don Diego Enriquez, ‘ El corco- 
vado,’ the hunchback, who commanded the San Juan de Sicilia of 
twenty-six guns, abandoned his ship in a decked boat, in company with 
his son and the Conde de Villafranca. Taking 16,000 ducats with 
them, they put off, having first gone below and battened down the 
hatches. ‘The boat, having been launched in this condition, some 
seventy persons threw themselves upon its deck, capsizing it and 
perishing toa man. It ultimately reached the shore keel uppermost, 
and thirty hours afterwards certain ‘savages,’ breaking into the hull 
for the sake of the iron, found its occupants, with the exception of 
Don Diego, all dead. Strange to say he was still alive, but he only 
survived his release for a few moments. 

Returning to his own personal narrative, Cuellar states that he 
remained to the last on the poop of the ship, commending himself to 
God and Our Lady. From this elevated position he witnessed a 
pitiable spectacle; some were drowned in the holds of the ships them- 
selves, others, throwing themselves overboard, sank and disappeared. 
Some sought to save themselves on casks, rafts, and pieces of timber. 
Officers were seen casting away money and golden chains, and many 
were swept to destruction by the waves which continually broke over 
the wrecks. 

I (he says), while watching this, knew not what to do, for I could not swim; 
a heavy sea was breaking around me, and on the shore the savages jumping and 
dancing about rejoiced at our disaster. Whenever any of our people were cast 
upon the beach about three hundred savages and other enemies fell upon them, and, 
stripping them naked, maltreated and slew them. All this was visible from the 
wreck, and I could see no hope of safety in any direction. The provost-marshal, 
may God forgive him, came to me in tears. I asked him what he proposed to do, 
seeing that the ship could not hold together more than a quarter of an hour, as was 
in fact the case. Determined to make a struggle for life, I placed myself on a 
fragment of wreck, the provost-marshal, weighted with coin sewn into his doublet 
and breeches, joining me. 


Cuellar, ‘as will subsequently be seen, had done the same. 


Finding it impossible to detach this piece of wreck, certain chains holding it to 
the ship’s side, and seeking some other means of escape, the mercy of God brought 
within my reach the covering of a hatchway as large as a good-sized table. 

Placing myself upon it I was immediately submerged, sinking some six feet, 
and swallowing so much water that I was nearly suffocated. On reaching the 
surface again I called to the provost-marshal, and managed to place him on my 
raft. Soon afterwards, however, a great wave breaking over us, he was swept off, 
calling to God for help. I was unable to assist him, as my raft, thus relieved of 
weight on one side, turned over with me, and at the same time my legs were 
injured by a piece of wreck. With a supreme effort, and commending myself to 
our Lady of Ontafiar, I climbed again upon my raft. The seas which followed 
each other cast me on shore, I know not how, covered with blood and grievously 
injured. 
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The natives on the beach were so busy plundering and stripping 
those who swam ashore, that they failed to observe him, and on 
recovering his senses he crawled away. Night coming on he laid 
down in some rushes half dead with pain and hunger. While in this 
condition, two natives, one of whom bore a large axe, came to the 
place where he and another Spaniard were lying, and taking pity on 
them, covered them with rushes and grass. 

When the day broke Cuellar found that his companion, who, like 
the rest, had been stripped naked, was dead. He then crawled away 
in search of a monastery, which after much suffering he reached, 
finding it empty, ruined, and desecrated. Inside the church the 
‘Lutheran English,’ as he calls them, had. hung twelve Spaniards, 
fastening the halters to the gratings of the windows. 

I write all this in detail (he tells his correspondent) that it may serve to enter. 


tain you after dinner; for when you read of my sufferings and adventures, my story 
will almost seem to you as taken from a book of chivalry. 


Hastening away from the monastery he fell in with an old woman, a 
‘ veritable savage,’ who was driving away her cows to hide them from 
the English. She inquired of him ‘Tu  Espafia?’ literally ‘ You 
Spain?’ and, learning his story, manifested compassion. By her advice 
he kept along the shore on which the ships had been wrecked three days 
before. Here he fell in with two Spanish soldiers, both stark naked, 
one of them having been wounded on the head. Proceeding together 


towards the beach in hopes of finding something to eat, they saw 
more than 400 corpses on the strand, among them that of Don Diego 
Enriquez, who had perished in the decked boat. Cuellar says that he 
and his two companions buried him—a tribute of respect which, under 
the circumstances and looking to their own condition, may seem 
strange. It must be remembered, however, that Don Diego was a 
personage of distinction, a principal officer of the Armada, and one 
who had distinguished himself in the fighting in the Channel. 

Soon afterwards they encountered four natives, who were inclined 
to maltreat them, but another, apparently a chief, ordered them to 
desist, and bid Cuellar go to a neighbouring village, where he would 
meet him. ; 

Barefooted and in great pain he crawled along, while his com- 
panions pressed forward and abandoned him. Entering a wood he 
met an aged native with an Englishman and a Frenchman, both 
armed, accompanied by a beautiful girl about twenty years of age. 
The Englishman wounded and would have slain him. but for the 
interference of the others. They then contented themselves with 
stripping him to the shirt, discovering a chain of gold worth 
1,000 reals round his neck. Incited by this success to a closer 
scrutiny, they examined his doublet ‘thread by thread,’ finding 
forty-five gold ducats sewn into it. 
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The maltreatment of the Spapiards at the hands of the natives, 
to which frequent reference is made, is explained by the fact that 
many sought to save their valuables in the manner above related. 
When the Armada left the shores of Spain, the hidalgos who ° 
accompanied it took with them their costliest apparel for the entry 
into London, which, after the levies of England should have been 
annihilated by the disciplined tercios of Philip, and Elizabeth made 
prisoner to await the doom of the Inquisition, would be the crowning 
glory of the enterprise, Probably, too, when the capital lay at their 
feet, the victors by land and sea might enter upon other campaigns, 
and aspire to other conquests, where glittering gems and gay attire 
would serve their purpose better than sword and lance, and where 
Castilian chivalry might expect a less stubborn resistance than from 
the rough seamen of Drake and Howard. So considerable indeed was 
the plunder thus secured by the native Irish, that later in the autumn, 
as will hereafter be seen, the Lord Deputy Sir William Fitzwilliam 
endeavoured, but in vain, to recover a portion of it. 

Cuellar having been despoiled of his valuables, the Englishman 
proposed to retain him as a prisoner, thinking that a person appa- 
rently so wealthy could afford to pay a heavy ransom. At the instance 
of the girl his outer clothes were restored to him, but his shirt, 
and with it some relics which he greatly valued, he saw no more. 
‘The female savage,’ he says, ‘appropriated these relics, telling 
me by signs that she would take care of them for me, adding that 
she was a Christian. She was about as much a Christian as was 
Mahomet,’ he adds with pardonable bitterness. 

These people, having robbed him of his valuables, now befriended 
him, sending a boy with a salve for his wounds, together with milk, 
butter, and oaten bread. Afterwards the boy guided him past a 
dangerous village, and directed him towards certain mountains six 
leagues distant, on the other side of which he would find a barbarian 
very friendly to the King of Spain, one who had sheltered more than 
eighty shipwrecked and famishing Spaniards. 

Cuellar, struggling on in spite of his wounds, reached a hut where 
he found a man who understood Latin. ‘Throughout the night other 
natives continued to arrive laden with spoil from the wrecks, treating 
him however in a friendly manner. 

Contemporary records show that although the natives could not ° 
resist the temptation of robbing the helpless Spaniards whom 
Providence seemed to have placed within their reach, they were 
nevertheless prepared to treat them afterwards as. the subjects of a 
friendly power, and more especially as co-religionists. Spanish ships 
and Spanish troops.had at no distant date assisted them against 
their English masters, and while Elizabeth was looked upon as a 
heretic, and with too good reason as an oppressor, Philip was respected 
as a Catholic, and looked. up to as a protector. The English of the 
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Pale were conscious of this, and alive to the danger which might 
ensue if the Spaniards cast upon the remote shores of Western Ire- 
land were permitted to lend their disciplined assistance to chieftains 
whose allegiance was not to be measured by any genuine feeling of 
loyalty to the Crown. Hence the merciless slaughter of those Spaniards 
who fell into the hands of English officers responsible for the tran- 
quillity of the western counties. 

The next morning Cuellar was sent towards his destination on 
horseback, as there was a mile of road waist deep in mud to be 
traversed. Having proceeded the length of a ‘crossbow: shot,’ his 
guide told him by signs to save himself, as many, ‘ Sasanas’ were 
approaching. They call the English ‘Sasanas,’ he explains. After a 
temporary concealment he met forty natives on foot who wished to 
slay him, ‘being all Lutherans.’ The guide protesting that he was 
the prisoner of his master, they contented themselves with dealing 
him half a dozen blows on the back and shoulders, robbing him of 
all his clothes and leaving him at last completely naked. 


By the sacred baptism which I received’ (he says) I tell the truth, and, con 
sidering my condition, 1 prayed to God that His will might be done. 


His guide, having to return with the horse, now left him, naked, 
wounded, and perishing with cold. 

Praying the Almighty that he would direct my steps to some place where | 
might die confessed, I took courage, although in the extremest distress that ever 
befell a man. I wrapped some wisps of fern and a piece of old matting round my 


body, and journeyed step by step towards the territory of the Sefior who had 
befriended the Spaniards. 


At nightfall he reached some unoccupied huts, and finding one of 
them filled with oat-sheaves, crept in under the straw. 

Whilst giving thanks to God for such a shelter I saw three men completely 
naked on the opposite side of the hut. I felt certain that they were devils, while 
I myself, wrapped up in fern, seemed the same to them. In great alarm I exclaimed 
‘Madre de Dios be with me and protect me from all evil.’ Hearing me speak 
Spanish invoking the Virgin’s aid, they added, ‘And may She protect us also.’ 


They then told their story, which was the common one of sufferings 
and maltreatment, upon which Cuellar bid them take courage and 
trust in God, for they were within three or four leagues of the village 
of the Sefior de Ruerque. 

O’Rourke, a well-known Irish chieftain of the period, whose 
territory lay about the shores of Lough Gill, some few miles from the 
scene of the wrécks, and whose power and popularity were so great 
as to excite the jealousy of the English rulers, is no doubt the person 
thus designated. Two years previously, in 1586, Sir Richard Bing- 
ham, the Governor of Connaught, had complained that O’Rourke 
would not pay ‘the Queen’s rent,’ and sought permission to enforce 
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it, In the Irish State Papers, the Clerk of the Council in Connaught 
reports that in 1588 ‘certain Spaniards being stript were relieved by 
Sir Brian O’Rourke, apparelled and new furnished with weapons.’ 
(’Rourke ultimately fled to Scotland, and being delivered up to 
Elizabeth, was tried, condemned, and hanged. ‘ He gravely petitioned 
the Queen,’ says another writer, Richard Cox, in his History of 
Ireland, published in 1689, ‘not for life or pardon, but that he might 
be hanged with a ‘‘gad”’ or ‘‘with,”’ after his own country fashion.’ 
Cox is of opinion that the English were sufficiently accommodating 
to accede to his request. 

My story is so diverting (says Cuellar), that as I am a Christian I must relate 
it, so that you may have something at which to laugh. I buried myself in the 


straw, taking care not to disturb it, arranging with my companions to leave: the 
next morning. We slept supperless, having had nothing to eat but blackberries. 


The next morning their plans were frustrated by the arrival of 
the owner of the oats, who looked in at the door and muttered to 
himself, failing however to detect them. They lay quiet all day and 
andat night stole out wrapped up instraw and perishing with hunger and 
thirst. Soon afterwards they reached other huts, where they were 
sheltered and well treated. Here Cuellar remained for a time until 
his wounds were partially healed, proceeding afterwards to the house 
of O’Rourke, where he thankfully accepted an old rug full of vermin. 
The next day some twenty Spaniards came to the house begging 
for food, but on hearing that a large Spanish ship was on the coast 
they hurried off, and embarking in her, were afterwards wrecked, 
every soul on board perishing. Cuellar, not having joined this party, 
escaped their fate. 

His stay at the house of O’Rourke seems to have been of short 
duration, for he proceeds to describe fresh wanderings, meeting in 
the garb of a native an ecclesiastic who could speak Latin. This 
person directed him towards a strong castle six leagues distant, where 
a ‘savage’ chief, a determined enemy of the Queen of England, 
resided. 

I turned my steps thither, and after undergoing many hardships by the way I 
fellin with a savage, who, having lured me into his hut in a remote valley, declared 
that I should spend the remainder of my days there following his trade of black- 
smith. I knew not what to answer, nor did I dare remonstrate, fearing that he 
might cast me into his forge. I therefore simulated acquiescence and worked at 
the bellows for some eight days, much to the satisfaction of the accursed barbarian. 
I behaved thus in order not to displease him and a horrid old woman his wife; 
toiling on in sorrow and tribulation until the Lord brought the ecclesiastic that 
way. The savage being unwilling to lose my services, the cleric remonstrated with 
him, bidding me keep up my courage, as he would speak to the Seiior of the castle 
on my behalf. 


The next day a party arrived to release him, and he was brought 
to the house of the chief, who treated him with hospitality. 
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They assisted me to the best of their means, giving me a homespun rug. | 
remained there three months and became as complete a savage as any of them. 
The wife of my host was very beautiful; one day when we were seated enjoying 
the sunshine, she with some of her friends and relatives questioned me about Spain. 
Finally they begged me to examine their hands, and to tell their fortunes. I gave 
thanks to God, for. it was not difficult to play the part of a fortune-teller among 
savages. I examined their hands and pronounced a thousand absurdities, giving 
them so much satisfaction that no one among the Spaniards was in greater favour. 
Day and night both men and women so persecuted me, desiring to know their 
fortunes, that becoming annoyed by their importunity, I begged my host to sanc- 
tion my departure from his castle. This he was unwilling to permit, but he forbad 
them to molest me any more. 


At this point Cuellar breaks off his personal narrative in order to 
describe the customs of what he calls ‘the savages.’ 


They live in huts of straw; the men are robust, their limbs and features are 
good, and they are as active as deer. They eat but once a day, and then in the 
evening. Their usual diet is oaten bread and butter; butter-milk is their only 
drink, as they use no water although they have the best in the world. At their 
feasts they eat half-cooked meat without bread or salt. Their clothing is as rude 
as themselves, close-fitting bréeches and short cloaks of coarse material. Their 
hair comes down over their eyes. 


Spenser, in his View of the State of Ireland, written less than ten 
years after this period, gives a description of this custom. Irenaus 
is supposed to inform his friend Eudoxus of certain Irish pecu- 
liarities. The natives of Ireland, he says, 


wear mantles and long glibbes, which is a thick curled bush of haire hanging 
downe over their eyes, and monstrously disguising them, which are both bad ani 
hurtful. 

Eudoxus. What blame lay you to the glibbe ? 

Treneus. They are as fit marks as a mantle for a thiefe, ior whensoever he hath 
run himselfe into perill of law, that he will not be known, he either cutteth off his 
glibbe quite, by which he becometh nothing like himself, or pulleth it so low downe 
over his eyes that it is very hard to distinguish his thievish countenance. 


To return to Cuellar. 


They are very hardy and are good walkers. They are constantly at war with the 
English, keeping them out of this district, which consists of bogs extending forty 
leagues in every direction. 

Their principal occupation is to rob one another, and no day passes without 
fighting; for when the people of one village learn that there is cattle or other 
property in the next one. they make raids by night—‘y anda Santiago’—and then 
the fray begins—and slay one another. The English garrison in their turn stl 
upon those who have stolen most cattle and robthem. The women are generally 
good-looking, but ‘mal compuestas ’—7.e. badly turned out. : 


A great quantity of booty having been collected by the natives, 
the ‘Great Governor of Dublin’ marched into the West with, according 
to Cuellar, 1,700 soldiers, capturing about 1,000 Spaniards who wer 
wandering about unarmed and naked. He executed most of them 
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and proceeded to punish the native chieftains who had sheltered 
them. 

Sir William Fitzwilliam, the recently appointed Lord Deputy of 
Ireland, is no doubt the ‘Great Governor’ alluded to. His expe- 
dition to the West of Ireland, which lasted from the 4th of November 
to the 23rd of December, 1588, is well known and authenticated. 
As early as the 22nd of September, 1588, he had issued a com- 
mission to Sir Thomas Norris, Sir George Boucher, and Sir George 
Carew, authorising them ‘to make inquiry by all good means, both 
by oaths and otherwise, to take all hulls of ships, stores, treasures, 
&c., into your hands, and to apprehend and execute all Spaniards of 
what quality soever.’ His final instruction is not pleasant, but for 
the sake of historical truth must not be omitted: ‘Torture may be 
used in prosecuting this inquiry.’ Cox, in his History of Jreland, 
alludes to this commission, and says that it ‘proving ineffectual, and 
the Lord Deputy ‘‘ being desirous to have a Finger in the Pie,’’ went 
personally to Ulster in November, to the great charge of the Queen 
and country but to very little purpose.’ Fynes Moryson also de- 
scribes the expedition in somewhat similar terms, and attributes the 
zeal of Sir William Fitzwilliam to a desire to appropriate the spoil 
himself. Cuellar states that the Great Governor, purposing to recover 
the booty, approached the castle of ‘ Manglana,’ the chieftain who had 
sheltered the Spaniards. 

The personage here called Manglana must have been a chief 
named M‘Glannahie or M‘Glannathie, who was described by Sir 
Richard Bingham, the Governor of Connaught, in a letter to the Lord 
Deputy, Sir John Perrot, in 1586, as ‘a most bad man.’ He is also 
reported as fortifying and building his castle ‘in most suspicious sort.’ 
Another letter in the Irish State Papers, dated September 1588, 
about the time when Cuellar was his guest, states that ‘M‘Glannathie 
hath made proclamation that all the wood-kernes shall resort unto 
him, and they shall have entertainment.’ ‘We Spaniards who were 
with him,’ says Cuellar, when Manglana, seeing the magnitude of 
the forces marching against him, was preparing to retire to the 
mountains— 
we, too, became aware of our own danger and knew not what to do. One 
Sunday, after mass, this savage with his hair over his eyes informed us that he 
should depart with people and cattle, inquiring of us what we purposed to do in 
order to save our lives. -I took aside the eight Spaniards who were with me, all 
trusty men, and told them that great as had been our past trials, greater yet were 
in store for us. 


He then proposed to them to undertake the defence of the castle, 
which was built in a deep lake more than a league in breadth in 
some places, and from three to four leagues in length. A river, he 
says, discharges from it into the sea, but no vessel could ascend it to 
attack the castle, which was moreover protected by deep morasses on 
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the mainland opposite. In all probability he here alludes to a castle 
on the island of Inishkeen in Lough Melvin. The conditions de- 
scribed seem to apply to this spot, where it is known that M‘Glannathie 
possessed a castle long since in ruins. Finally Manglana entrusted 
the castle to Cuellar and his eight companions, supplying them with 
arms and provisions. In a short time the enemy, who is now 
described as being 1,800 strong, took up a position at the distance of 
a mile and a half, not being able to approach nearer by reason of water. 

From this post he attempted to intimidate us, hanging two Spaniards and 


committing other outrages. Several times he sent a trumpet to us, offering to 
spare our lives and to send us to Spain if we would surrender the castle to him. 


The defenders treated these proposals with contempt, and after a 
blockade of seventeen days the enemy was compelled by stress of 
weather to withdraw and to return to Dublin. 

Sir William Fitzwilliam described his expedition in two letters 
still extant (Irish State Papers). ‘The first is addressed to Burghley, 
and reports his arrival at Athlone on the roth of November, 1588. 
The second, which is addressed to the Privy Council and dated on 
the 31st of December, 1588, states that the expedition left Dublin 
on the 4th of November, and returned on the 23rd of December. 

Without loss of any one of Her Majesty’s army, neither brought I home, as the 
captains informed me, scarce twenty sick persons or thereabouts; neither found | 


the water, nor other great impediments which were objected before my going out 
to have been dangerous, otherwise than very reasonable to pass. 


It will be observed that he makes no mention of a blockade of 
M‘Glannathie’s castle. ‘The employment of his whole force for seven- 
teen days would have been too important an incident to ‘omit, even 
if want of success had tempted him to conceal it. Cuellar, it must 
be remembered, had some inducement to magnify-his own success. 
Although he had escaped the halter, his conduct might be called 
in question on his return to Spain. Allowance must be made for a 
little colouring in this part of his narrative. That a detachment may 
have been sent to blockade the castle seems probable, and the employ- 
ment of threats may have been due to the want of force with which 
to attack a position so strong by nature, though weak in the number 
of its defenders. Had the castle been invested by all the forces of the 
Lord Deputy they would not have amounted to 1,800 men, as stated 
by Cuellar; for a list dated the rst of January, 1589, which exists 
among the State Papers, shows that they consisted of 1,113 men. 
The details are given with great precision, except that a blank is 
left in lieu of the number of ‘Sir Richard Dyer’s’ men, an unknown 
but, judging by other items in the list, a probably insignificant 
addition to the total. 

On the withdrawal of the English, Manglana came back to his 
castle. 
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He acknowledged us as loyal friends, and placed everything he possessed at our 
disposal ; as did the other principal persons of the place. He presented me with 
his sister, whom he offered in marriage. I expressed my gratitude, but rather 
requested a guide to lead me to some place whence I could embark for Scotland. 


Manglana, unwilling to lose men who had proved themselves such 
trusty allies, wished to retain them in his service. Cuellar, learning 
his designs, escaped secretly with four other Spaniards, ten days after 
Christmas 1588. 

God only knows what hardships we endured. After twenty days’ travelling, I 
found myself at the place where Alonzo de Leiva, the Conde de Paredes, and Don 
Tomas de Granvela were lost, in company with so many other gentlemen that a 
list of their names would fill quires of paper. I entered the huts of some of the 
savages, who told me pitiable stories of our people who were drowned there, show- 
ing me much spoil and many valuables which had been taken from*them. 

This reference to the loss of Leiva shows that the place mentioned 
was Dunluce, near the mouth of the Bann River, some seventy miles 
from Lough Melvin—a distance which could easily have been traversed 
in the twenty days of which Cuellar speaks. Don Alonzo de Leiva 
had been first wrecked in the Rata galeon in Blacksod Bay, and had 
re-embarked in another ship, which anchored there shortly afterwards. 
Again wrecked in this second vessel at the mouth of Killibegs Harbour 
in Donegal Bay, he tempted fate a third time in a galeass, which he 
and his companions contrived to repair, and was wrecked at last at 
Dunluce, where he perished. 

A Greek prisoner, whose evidence is in existence, described him 
as a ‘whitely man with an Abram beard.’ 

As destined to the command of the expedition in the event of 
Medina Sidonia’s death, and as a person of the highest reputation 
among his countrymen, the importances which attaches to his fate 
may justify this passing digression. 

The place where Cuellar now found himself was within easy reach 
of Scotland, not more than thirty miles from the southern point of 
Islay. 

Anxiously inquiring for some means of escape from Ireland, he 
learnt that certain small craft, which belonged to ‘El Principe Ocan’ 
—O’Cahan—a chief whose territory lay between Lough Foyle and 
the Bann River, were about to sail for Scotland. 

Crawling along, sadly impeded by his wounded leg, Cuellar, on 
arriving, found that these vessels had sailed two days previously. 
In great suffering, abandoned as before by his companions, who 
pressed on to seek a means of escape, and surrounded by enemies, 
he was sheltered and concealed in a mountain hut by some women 
who took pity on him, and who kept him for six weeks, until his 
wound was healed. 

O’Cahan, dreading the English, was.unwilling to receive him. In 
his absence on some expedition, Cuellar ventured into his village, 

VoL. XVIII.—No. 103. ce 
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where two English soldiers, suspecting his nationality, were on the 
point of capturing him. 

Warned of his danger, he eluded them and escaped from the 
place, reaching in the course of a day the shores of a large lake, 
where the natives treated him with kindness. Near this place he fell 
in with a bishop, who was in hiding for fear of the English. ‘He 
was dressed as a savage, and I assure you that when I kissed his hand 
I could not restrain my tears. He had with him twelve Spaniards 
waiting an opportunity to escape to Scotland.’ 

At the end of six days a boat arrived, and they prepared to depart. 
The bishop said mass to them and supplied. them with provisions and 
good advice, counselling them to submit patiently to whatever might 
befall them in Scotland, where most of the people were Lutherans. 

Cuellar gives the name of Don Reimundo Termi, of the see of 
Times, to this bishop, The context, as well as his Christian name, 
seem to show that he was a native of Spain. 

Proper names suffered greatly at the hands of Spaniards of that 
period. The Isle of Wight, for instance, is found under nine different 
names, ranging from Vich, through Duich, to Ubiech. The see of 
Times may be some corruption of Tuam. Research has, however, 
failed to identify it, and this not very important point may be left to 
conjecture. 

Eighteen persons embarked in a crazy boat and, meeting with 
bad weather, were compelled to make for one of the Scotch islands. 

Cuellar’s geography here becomes so vague that it is impossible 
to trace his course. It is enough to say that in a few days they 
succeeded in reaching the mainland of Scotland, where they hoped 
for succour from King James. They were, however, disappointed, as he 
‘neither assisted them, nor gave them a real.’ 

. They remained for six months in Scotland in a state of great 
destitution, and would have been delivered up to Elizabeth but for 
the intervention of certain Catholic lords. 

‘The King of Scotland possessed no authority as a king, and 
could not move a foot nor eat a mouthful without the Queen’s per- 
mission,’ says Cuellar. 

A message was at last conveyed to the Duke of Parma, who 
bargained with a Scotch merchant to carry the Spaniards to Flanders 
at the rate of five ducats a head. So many had found their way to 
Scotland that four vessels were required to transport them. Bad 
weather compelled them to take shelter in Yarmouth Roads’; but 
the Privy Council, now no longer fearing them, granted a safe 
conduct as against any English ships that might fall in with them. 

By some act of treachery their enemies in Holland were made 
aware of their embarkation, and laid in wait for them off Dunkirk. 
Cuellar was wrecked once more. His ship having been driven 
ashore, he escaped to land by swimming, but two hundred and 
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seventy of his companions were slaughtered by the Hollanders in his 
sight. 

— his narrative, which is dated from Antwerp the 4th of 
October, 1589, ends, and of his future career no trace is to be found 
in Captain Duro’s volumes. Other Spaniards no doubt underwent 
similar hardships; but of the thousands cast on the coast of Ireland 
only a small number survived to tell the tale. Cold and hunger, 
the halter and the sword, left but small chance of escape. The 
natives robbed as long as there was anything to rob, murdering 
those who offered any resistance. The English exterminated the 
remainder who fell into their hands, except in the rare cases of 
superior officers, from whom a ransom might be expected. 

In those days compassion was a virtue unknown to both Spaniards 
and English in their dealings with each other. If, on the one hand, 
Sir William Fitzwilliam, as has been seen,‘ deliberately authorised 
the use of torture, Lope de Vega, in the Dragontea, a metrical 
history of Sir Francis Drake, written some ten years later, made 
merry over the torture of eighteen English prisoners captured at 
sea. Flesh, bones, and nerves crushed together, with a grim pleasantry 
about confession extorted from heretics whose creed abhorred it, 
form the subject of a cruel stanza. National hatred and religious 
fanaticism were little tempered by mercy, in spite of the boasted 
chivalry of the time. A conquered enemy, especially if an invader, 
must prepare to meet the worst. 

Here we bid farewell to Cuellar, with a hope that Philip, who 
could overlook the gigantic failure of the hapless Medina Sidonia, 
may have found it consistent with his royal mercy to pardon one who 
seems to have been blameless, and who had undoubtedly suffered 


greatly in the service of his king. 
Ducie. 
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WAR HORSES. 


FORMERLY it was neither in accordance with custom nor etiquette 
that an officer should discuss in print a matter connected with his 
profession. ‘ 

In those days the entire management of the Army was entrusted 
to responsible military advisers, who had: been specially selected by 
the Crown. The general public, beyond voting the supplies which 
were declared to be necessary for the safety of the Empire, took no 
part in deciding how the money thus voted should be spent. Implicit 
confidence was placed in the Commander-in-Chief and Minister at War, 
and until it was proved that this confidence was misplaced, there was 
but little discussion or criticism of any measures which these officials 
deemed advisable. Now, however, it is very different, there is no 
technical matter of military detail, no obscure point of military 
discipline, on which the most inexperienced member of the House of 
Commons does not consider himself fully justified in forming an 
opinion, and even in giving to the world the benefit of his advice. 
Nay, more, it is almost impossible to carry through any reform, to 
institute any change in either the military or the naval service, unless 
the British public has been previously convinced that such a reform, 
that such a change is not only beneficial but even essential. Un- 
fortunately, it happens from our present system that the responsibility 
for all such changes is vested in Parliamentary Secretaries of State, 
who, as a rule, are entirely new to the duties which they undertake. 
It seems to be an axiom of our political life that any man who has 
devoted attention to a special department must of necessity be pre- 
judiced, and hence unfitted to undertake the charge of the service 
which he knows best. 

The advantages or drawbacks of such a system it is not our 
purpose here to discuss—the results; however, are very evident. 
While one Secretary of State rushes almost blindfold into every kind 
of reform, the next sits still, does nothing and alters nothing; the 
former, perhaps, by the time that he relinquishes office regrets his 
hasty and precipitate action, the latter, about the same period, 
begins to see his way to introduce changes which he has only just 
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assertained to be essential. As a fact nothing can now be got, 
nothing can now be done without publicity, and it must be confessed, 
without agitation. It is impossible to have a better example of this 
principle than what has recently occurred as regards the Navy. It is 
scarcely now questioned that a serious danger menaced the country, 
and that this danger was averted, it is to be hoped in time, by the 
publicity given to its existence. That it is necessary to have this 
publicity and thus to agitate cannot be otherwise than a subject of 
regret, but it is an undoubted fact, which must be recognised and 
faced. It therefore now becomes almost a matter of duty on the 
part of anyone, who is aware of what he deems a serious danger or 
embarrassment threatening the State, to put forward his views and let 
them be known. They must nowadays be proclaimed on the housetop, 
not whispered in the closet, and in place of being embodied in reports, 
which possibly may be read, but certainly will be pigeon-holed, they will 
be far more effective and heeded if ventilated in the press. Some of 
our leading soldiers have long since recognised this fact, and have 
argued important military questions in the pages of this very Review; 
hence the writer considers that he requires no apology for following 
their example. , 

We have been lately, and perhaps are now, on the verge of a 
great war, an addition of 35,000 men to the army has recently been 
voted, and by common consent now is the time to look to the joints 
of our armour, if we wish to maintain the integrity of the Empire or 
to retain our place among nations. Our army is not a large one, 
and, therefore, there is all the more reason that it should be 
thoroughly efficient in all its branches, and capable of striking hard 
and striking quickly when the critical time arrives. It is generally 
acknowledged that the country has a right to expect, in return for 
the fifteen millions a year now expended, that it should be possible to 
place one army corps of about 35,000 men perfectly equipped in the 
field in one month, a second corps in three months, and to maintain 
these two corps by means of reinforcements at their normal strength 
for at least one campaign. Very few are aware of the requirements 
of modern armies, and hence. many will probably be surprised to 
learn that one army corps alone requires 12,000 horses to render it 
capable of taking the field. Of these, 3,134 cavalry and 2,987 
artillery horses must be thoroughly broken and seasoned, trained to 
stand fire, in fact of a superior kind. The remainder, though not 
necessarily of so high a class, must nevertheless be sound and 
serviceable, neither too old nor too young, and capable of standing the 
fatigue and hardships of a campaign, otherwise the money spent in 
their purchase, the food provided to keep them alive, are utterly 
wasted, and further, the army itself is rendered inefficient and cannot 
perform the duties required of it. How, then, do we stand? 

According to the returns in the Army Estimates, there are now 
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belonging to the first army corps about 8,000, horses in England. 
It is acknowledged that horses under five and a half years. and over 
fifteen years of age are respectively too young and too old to go on:a 
campaign ;—there is always a considerable percentage of sick, and it 
has been calculated by those best able to judge that at least one- 
third must be deducted from our nominal to represent our effective 


strength. Therefore, our position is as follows :— 
Horses. 
The tst Army Corps would require, transport included ; 12,000 


Nominal present strength ‘ ; . 8,000 
To be deducted rd non-effective ‘ ; . 2,600 


ii eats) 5 »400 


Balance to be purchased within one month ‘ 6,600 

The 2nd Army Corps would require also ‘ 12,000 
The regiments belonging to this corps are kept i in peace 
time at a low establishment, and in round numbers 

the horses available would only number about ‘ 2,700 


Balance to be purchased withinthree months . 9,300 
Thus to place two — — in the field we should require 
to purchase ‘ : ; : 6,600 


9,300 
Total . ‘ ‘ 15,900 


For reinforcements to keep these two corps at their effective 
strength, at the very least forty per cent. of additional horses would 
be required. No statistics are now available of what were necessary 
in the last great European wars, but it is stated on good authority 
that forty per cent. is very much under the mark; in the Crimean 
war eighty per cent. were required. In short, there is no reasonable 
doubt that if we wish to keep two army corps in the field, we should 
have to purchase more han 25,000 horses within a few months of 
the outbreak of a war. 

The question now arises, Where and how can these horses be pro- 
cured? According to the Board of Trade statistics there are now about 
2,000,000 agricultural horses in the United Kingdom. Similarly, 
from the returns of the horse tax, when it was last levied, it appears 
that there are also in addition about 1,000,000 horses used for trade 
or by private individuals. It must, however, be remembered that 
these returns include stallions, race-horses, brood mares, foals, ponies, 
worn-out old screws, in fact every description of animal, and that of 
the agricultural horses at least three-fourths must be deducted as 
too heavy for army work. It has been calculated by experts that at 
the very outside there are only 70,000 horses in the British Isles 
fitted for military purposes. In the event of invasion, when no 
doubt a law would be passed authorising the Government to seize and 
requisition horses, the greater number of these animals could be 
pressed into the service of the State. It may, however, be well 
questioned whether they could be got in time to be of any use in 
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averting the sudden stroke, by which alone an invasion would be 
attempted. In the event of an ordinary war, no English Govern- 
ment could succeed in passing any such arbitrary measure, which is 
only resorted to by Continental powers in cases of great emergency. 
We should have to depend entirely on voluntary sales—on what we 
could induce owners to part with of their own freewill. Here, again, 
it may be supposed that a long purse and a fice use of it would 
smooth our path. Experience, however, points to an entirely opposite 
conclusion; as a rule people only keep just as many horses as they 
require—the doctor, the tradesman, the farmer do not usually keep 
animals that eat, but which are of no use to them. Hence they 
cannot sell their horses without entirely upsetting their ordinary 
business and trade avocations. Whenever it has been found necessary 
to buy horses in England for military purposes the greatest difficulty 
has been experienced in procuring them. In 1873, 2,028 horses were 
bought for autumn manceuvres, and of these 1,500 had to be procured 
in France; in 1878, by dint of the greatest exertions, 2,250 horses 
were got in four weeks. by which time the home market was entirely 
exhausted; 4nd in 1882, at the time of the Egyptian War, the 
Remount Committee only succeeded in purchasing 1,700 horses in 
seventeen weeks. Under these circumstances, the outlook is certainly 
not promising. 

It may be supposed that horses could be obtained in the Conti- 
tinental markets, and that, as in many foreign countries, Russia more 
especially, there is an almost inexhaustible number, by this means 
all our requirements could be easily supplied. In the case of a little 
war, when very likely our own resourses would suffice for our wants, 
we might no doubt purchase horses on the Continent, but in the 
event of an European war, when our own resources would certainly 
not suffice, one of the first acts of the great Continental powers would 
be to prohibit the export of horses. Great, however, as would be the 
difficulty of obtaining a sufficiency of sound animals of any descrip- 
tion to perform transport duties, when we come to consider where we 
could get the trained horses that we should at once require in the 
event of war, we may well feel alarmed. To place our cavalry on a war 
footing no fewer than 4,184 saddle horses would be needed besides 
836 for transport, while for the artillery of two army corps 3,850 
additional trained horses must be procured. It is needless to remark 
that untrained, unbroken horses for cavalry and artillery purposes are 
a source of embarrassment rather than help—and that under existing 
conditions good trained animals, suited for military service, are simply 
not to be had for love or money in these islands. 

If we turn to our auxiliary forces and reserves we cannot find 
much comfort. According to the Army Estimates for the year 
1885-86, the following are the figures of the establishment :— 
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Militia. 
Artillery { , ~ " ‘ a 19,650 


Engineers ‘ ; ‘ ‘ : ‘ 1,449 
Infantry : : , , . . 116,239 
Channel Islands Militia ; ; : ; 3,996 


Total ° ‘ ; ° - 141,334 


Establishment of Yeomanry. 


All ranks , . ‘ ‘ ‘ ~ 14,404 
Present at training in 1884. . : : 9,548 


Deficiency ? ‘ : P 4,856 
As regards the volunteer service the numbers are as follows :— 


Rifle Volunteers : ‘ ° . - 195,321 
Artillery ‘ . : , ; - 44,482 
Engineers ‘ : : : : - 10,723 
Light Horse . ° : : ° : 425 
Mounted Rifles ‘ : : ‘ , 61 
Medical Staff Corps. ‘ : : ° 405 


Total. 251,417 


Of whom 486 are mounted. 
Thus we find that on paper our auxiliary forces number 390,754, of 
whom 10,634 are mounted: in fact the proportion of cavalry is about 
1 to 39. Norcan it be said that this very small mounted force is 
adequately trained. 
As regards artillery we have, it is true, a formidable body on paper, 
namely :— 
Militia Artillery ; ; . 19,650 
Volunteer Artillery . ‘ P “ - 44,482 


But unfortunately as regards horses under the present conditions, this 
force could not be utilised as a reserve for the regular army any more 
than our yeomanry or mounted volunteers. Our auxiliary artillery 
is practically stationary, it is provided neither with the horses nor, as 
a rule, with the equipment, which would enable it to take the field. 
The equipment could soon be provided—but where are the horses? 
If such enormous difficulty would be experienced in providing sufficient 
animals for our regular army the auxiliary forces may well be in 
despair. 

Perhaps it may appear to some of our readers that the writer is 
inclined to exaggerate the importance of the particular branch of the 
military service to which he himself belongs. It may be imagined 
that men with rifles, well trained to use them, constitute an army; 
in fact, that with a fairly drilled force of militia, and with a large 
number of most admirable and zealous volunteer regiments, this 
country can afford not only to laugh at the idea of invasion, but also 
could safely count on its power to defend the integrity of the Empire 
at any point where it may be assailed. Unfortunately, there are 
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many requirements besides men and rifles to render an army efficient 
in the field. One of these is a due proportion of cavalry, and another is a 
mobile and well-equipped artillery. In a campaign, an army without 
cavalry resembles a blindfolded man attempting to fight one whose 
eyes are free; he is groping about in the dark, and even if he does 
succeed in accidentally striking one hard blow, he can neither follow 
up his success nor reap the fruits of his victory. It is not our present 
purpose to discuss the present condition of either our cavalry or 
artillery, except so far as concerns their horses. It may, however, not 
be out of place to call attention to the statement made by Lieutenant- 
General Sir Frederick Fitzwygram in Parliament, and by Major- 
General C. C. Fraser, K.C.B., in a letter addressed to the Morning 
Post of the roth of March, and also an article contributed by Colonel 
Keith Fraser to the Fortnightly Review of October last. The two 
former officers have very recently been Inspector-Generals of Cavalry, 
and the latter commanded the rst Life Guards. All three have had 
exceptional means of forming sound views, and all are experienced 
and distinguished officers. When-they separately and independently 
came to the conclusion that our cavalry as at present organised is in 
an unsatisfactory condition, and insufficient for the requirements of 
the Empire, the British public may rest assured that their warnings 
are well founded. 

Since these officers wrote and spoke in this most serious manner 
matters have much improved as regards the men; permission has 
been given to retain in the ranks trained soldiers, who a short time 
since would have been ruthlessly passed to the Reserve; also many 
first-class Reserve men have been re-enlisted, hence cavalry regiments 
are not now so full of untrained boys as was the case a year ago. 
But as regards horses there is no change; nor, until the matter is 
seriously discussed and ventilated, apparently is there any prospect of 
improvement. 

In order to thoroughly understand the present condition of our 
cavalry, it is necessary to explain the system by which it is mounted. 
According to the Army Estimates for 1885-86, out of a total of 
13,452 horses on the establishment of the English Army at home, 
6,577 belong to the Cavalry of the Line and 825 to the Household 
Troops. This number, however, does not give a fair or even an 
approximate idea. of the effective strength. It has been found in 
England, as in all foreign countries, that it is wholly impossible to 
get sound horses for the army unless they are bought young—that is, 
between the ages of three and four. Farmers cannot afford to keep 
animals after this age; and if they doso, the horses themselves are 
usually overworked, blemished, or otherwise rendered unsuitable for 
the military service. . As a fact, at the present time the market is 
cleared by dealers of sound horses above the age of four, and a great 
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proportion of these go abroad. As young animals are certainly not 
fit for hard work until between the age of five and six,: foreign 
nations have deemed it best and cheapest to establish remount depéts, 
where the young horses are kept, well fed, and looked after until the 
time comes when they have attained the age and strength when 
they can be put into the ranks without injury to themselves or detri- 
ment to the efficiency of the service. Practically this is not only the 
most sensible but the most economical plan. Farmers, as a rule, 
give young stock little else but grass, and hence, even if they have 
attained the proper age, horses when first bought require about a 
year or more before they are accustomed to hard food, or acquire the 
strength necessary to do hard work. It would therefore seem just as 
great a mistake to keep them during this period on the rations and 
with the attendance required for seasoned horses, as it would be tu 
keep boys on the pay and allowances of men. 

Unfortunately, in England these views have not been accepted by 
our Secretaries of State for War. Unlike all great Continental 
powers we have no remount depéts, but young horses are drafted to 
regiments at once on purchase; from this there results a double, it 
may almost be said a treble disadvantage. In the first place there 
is a great likelihood of remounts being worked too young, in the 
next a large proportion, practically about 25 per cent., in place of 
only 5 per cent., of the horses in every regiment are inefficient and 
unfit to go on a campaign, and lastly, a large number of men are 
occupied during the drill season in training remounts, whereas they 
should be occupied in learning all the multifarious duties that in 
these days are required of a cavalry soldier. It would therefore seem 
desirable, both from an economical and a military point of view, to 
follow the example of foreign powers, and to establish stud farms, 
where horses should be kept from the time they are bought at three 
and a half years until they are nearly five years old. They might 
then be sent to regiments in the autumn when they are rising five, 
during the winter months they could be trained, and would be fit for 
the ranks by the following drill season. It is universally acknow- 
ledged that these remount depéts would be an advantage; the only 
difficulty is the expense. The Germans, after elaborate calculations, 
have decided that they are an economy, and with so practical a 
people- we may rest assured that their conclusions are correct. It 
may be added that there could be no time more favourable than the 
present for the acquisition by Government of localities suitable for 
stud farrhs, as land, more especially in Ireland, is an absolute drug 
in the market. 

As a matter of detail it may be also remarked that our present 
system of purchasing horses for the Cavalry of the Line has serious 
disadvantages. Remounts are bought by officers commanding regi- 
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ments independently through any dealers whom they may choose to 
appoint. This system worked fairly well in former days during 
peace, the long periods of command gave colonels experience in 
selection of animals, and naturally they took much interest in horses 
which they had purchased themselves. Now, however, the case is 
different ; from the short periods of command, which average three 
and often do not exceed two years, colonels have no time to gain 
experience or to watch the development of the animals they buy. 
It cannot be supposed that all are good judges of horses, more 
especially of young horses, as that is a special gift in itself; and in 
any case, as they have not time to attend fairs, they are unable to 
dispense with the services of the middleman or dealer, who levies a 
large profit on the price of each horse. Lastly, as soon as war breaks 
out the whole system has to be altered, which fact alone is a sufficient 
condemnation of it; the place for commanding officers then is with 
their regiments in the field and not wandering about Ireland in 
search of horses,—hence specially selected officers have to be 
appointed to buy remounts for all the cavalry, as is now done in 
peace for the artillery. It would seem .advisable that this method 
should be at once adopted; there would be the same system for 
peace and war alike, and there can be no doubt that, if the purchas- 
ing officers were properly selected, the army would be more evenly 
and better mounted than at present. 

With respect to the Household Cavalry the case is different. They 
require a limited number of horses of a special colour, usually to be 
found in the North of England; the commanding officers are always 
in the neighbourhood of London, and 60/. is given for three-year 
olds—a price quite sufficient to procure the best animals in the 
market. In short, the present system works so well that it would 
seem a pity to alter it. 

As regards, however, the rest of the army, the circumstances are 
by no means similar. To illustrate the system, or rather want of 
system, that now exists, it may be mentioned that one officer buys 
for the artillery, and gives 45/7. apiece for remounts, commanding 
officers of regiments buy for the cavalry, and give 40/. for heavy and 
light cavalry alike, while a commission buy for the commissariat and 
transport service, and give 45/. It is usually supposed that a heavy 
man requires a more expensive horse than a light man, still the same 
sum only is allowed for heavy, medium, and light cavalry impartially, 
and it may be added that 40/* is now utterly insufficient to secure 
good heavy cavalry horses. It is also recognised that as a rule a 
well-bred saddle horse is more expensive than a draught animal; with 
us, however, this is not the idea, since 57 more is given for trans- 
port than for cavalry remounts. 

The above are matters of detail, although important detail, but 
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the main question still faces us, how are we to get the saddle and 
transport horses that we should require immediately on the outbreak 
of a war? In the first place, it would seem advisable to make our 
effective strength in horses correspond as far as possible with what 
appears on paper. This might in a great measure be effected by the 
establishment of remount depéts for young horses: and by at once 
drafting from the ranks all animals of such an age as would unfit 
them for a campaign, that is, all horses over fifteen years of age. Let 
us also turn for help to our auxilliary forces, our yeomanry, and 
volunteers. Of the 9,548 yeomanry horses stated to have been out 
for training in 1884, there certainly must be several thousand fit for 
military service. Leta capitation grant of say 5/. annually be given 
to each horse inspected and found fit for service, and in return for 
this let the owner of the horse bind himself to produce the animal 
when required, and sell it at a fair market price to be fixed bya 
mixed commission. By this means we should have a reserve of 
seasoned and fairly trained horses available at any moment. 

Let us also utilise our volunteers and increase their efficiency ; 
the absurdly small proportion of mounted rifles may be entirely 
attributed to the want of horses, and if horses were provided we may 
rest assured there will be plenty of men ready to ride them. Let 
all horses over—say about twelve years of age—be drafted from our 
cavalry and artillery to volunteer regiments of these services, on the 
condition that the animals should be kept free of cost for a certain 
number of years, and then should become the property of the men 
that kept them. A double purpose would thus be served. We 
should obtain a reserve of horses without having the expense of keep- 
ing them, and we should create a volunteer force of cavalry and field 
artillery, both of which are now wanting for the defence of these 
islands. 

Finally, as we have not got the horses we should want at home, 
and as we could not get them on the Continent, let us turn to the 
Colonies. There is undoubted evidence to prove that the breed of 
Canadian horses is excellent, and in every way suitable for military 
purposes. The supply also is good, economical, and capable of im- 
mense development; it therefore should be utilised without delay, a 
new industry would be created in the colony, and the Mother-country 
would be much benefited. It may further be added that, although 
there is an inveterate prejudice against State assistance or State inter- 
ference in any form, when it is possible to depend on private enter- 
prise, the time seems now to have arrived when the Government 
should exercise some supervision over the breeding of horses, and 
should encourage it in every way. It has several times been sug- 
gested that the money now spent in Queen’s plates should be really 
devoted to the object for which it was intended, namely, the improve- 
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ment of the breed of horses, and that stallions should be bought for 
the service of country mares at a nominal charge throughout the 
kingdom. Opinions differ as to the expediency of this measure ; there 
can, however, be no question as to the advantage of giving substantial 
prizes at agricultural shows for good sires, good brood mares, and 
animals calculated to make troopers. These and many other sugges- 
tions there is no space here to discuss; if, however, by anything that 
he has urged in the above pages, he can open the eyes of the public 
to what he considers a serious danger threatening the State, it will 
be a source of much satisfaction to the writer. 


FRANK S. RUSSELL. 
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THE CHOLERA-INOCULATION FALLACY. 


THE truth of the old Hebrew proverb of a prophet not being without 
honour save in his own country would be seriously shaken were 
we to concede one-half of the claims advanced by Dr. Ferran, and by 
his enthusiastic admirers on his behalf. 

While he confidently poses as a second and greater Jenner, assert- 
ing his right to be awarded the Bréant prize, and his benighted and 
panic-stricken countrymen, who in their blind frenzy abuse the 
doctors and assault the scavengers, regard him with superstitious awe 
as a public benefactor, and even the more educated and sober members 
of the medical profession in Spain are disposed to recognise in his 
inoculations a prophylactic means of at least equal value with those 
of Pasteur in the case of anthrax, outside of the peninsula his 
alleged discovery is everywhere looked on with contempt or incredu- 
lity, the more pronounced the higher the authority of the critic. 

So far as we know but two voices have been raised in his defence, 
viz., that of M. Pasteur in France and of Dr. C. Cameron in this 
country. But it is no disparagement of the abilities of either to say 
that their opinions on the question at issue must be received with 
some reserve. M. Pasteur is neither a physician nor a physiologist ; 
he is a chemist whose researches on fermentation, originally under- 
taken in the interests of the wine-growers, have led to brilliant and 
unexpected results, but he possesses no small share of the enthusiasm 
and the vanity of his nation, which often blind his better judgment. 
We need only adduce his obstinate refusal to adopt the pure culture 
of Koch, although the fallacious character of experiments conducted 
in fluid media has long been admitted by workers in every depart- 
ment of bacteriology throughout the world. Such a man is naturally 
prejudiced in favour of one who professes himself his disciple, and 
who implicitly follows his methods of procedure. Dr. Cameron, again, 
though his medical education lends weight to his public expressions 
of opinion on medical and sanitary questions, has never, we believe, 
been engaged in the practice of his profession, still less in this par- 
ticular field of research, having entered on a political career as 
journalist and legislator almost immediately after taking his medical 
degree. 
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His defence of Dr. Ferran in the last number of this Review is 
admirable as a piece of forensic pleading, but, considered from a 
scientific standpoint, it is open to the fatal objection of being almost 
entirely based on the evidence of his client, and on assumptions 
which are at least unproven, if not in the highest degree question- 
able. 

To justify Ferran’s position and procedure it is necessary that he 
should show—1, that cholera is one of those diseases one attack of 
which confers for a longer or shorter time a greater or less degree of 
immunity against infection by the same; 2, that he has discovered 
the true cholera germ, the efficient cause of the disease; 3, that the 
artificial disease which follows his inoculations is identical in kind 
with true cholera, however ‘much its manifestations may differ in 
degree from those observed in the disease set up by ordinary infection ; 
and 4, that the results obtained are such as to justify the procedure. 

Though we have put the ethical aspect of the question last, we 
will consider it first before proceeding to discuss the scientific aspects 
involved in the three previous positions. Strange to say, the ethical 
aspect is that-which is insisted on by many persons as an objection 
to such a procedure in the very case in which the justification is the 
strongest. Those whom we may call philosophical anti-vaccinators, 
who are opposed not to vaccination in itself but to its compulsory 
performance, while willing to admit the protective influence of vacci- 
nation, deny or at least question the morality of inflicting a certain 
disease, however slight, with a view to the prevention of one which, 
however fatal, is but contingent and as they say remotely so. Theo- 
retically their contention is right, and each case must be decided on 
its own merits. Not only must the risks attending the artificial 
disease be infinitely less than those it is designed to avert, but—and 
this consideration is of the utmost weight—the latter must be one 
which, like death itself, 


7Equo pede pulsat pauperum tabernas 
Regumque turres. 


We mean that it must be one that cannot be avoided otherwise, 
by the observance of the laws of health and precautions personal or 
public. 

The mortality in hydrophobia may be too per cent., but we 
should not be justified in inoculating everyone with Pasteur’s 
mitigated virus, even if the resulting mortality were but one in a 
thousand, since the deaths from that disease are -not one in ten 
thousand of the population. 

Measles is inevitable, but the mortality: is so low, except from 
neglect, an avoidable cause, that the game would not be worth the 
candle. Small-pox is the disease in which, above all, vaccination is 
justified, since in an unprotected population it is nearly as inevitable 
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as measles, and the mortality is at least one in six of those attacked, 
so that a tenth of the total deaths would be due to this cause alone. 

On the other hand, enteric (typhoid) fever and cholera are 
especially preventable diseases ; they are not contagious in the ordinary 
sense of the word; they are essentially and intimately connected with 
insanitary surroundings—sewage-sodden soil, and water fouled by 
fecal matters; their presence in a community is evidence of neglect 
or violation of the laws of health, and consequently they are to be 
prevented by better sanitation, by which at the same time the 
general health of the population cannot fail to be improved. 

That cholera is one of those diseases which do not as a rule occur 
more than once in a lifetime is certainly far from proven. It has 
been so stated by Lebert, but it is not the opinion of those who have 
had the greatest experience of cholera either in its Indian home or in 
epidemics elsewhere. Indeed, the contrary was distinctly asserted by 
the United States Commissioners in their report (p. 61) on the 
epidemic of 1873. ‘Numerous instances,’ they say, ‘ are recorded of 
individuals who recovered from an attack of cholera to succumb to 
the disease at a later period of the same epidemic;’ and therefore 
not after such a lapse of time as might be accounted for by the 
gradual exhaustion of the protection afforded by the first attack. 

It would appear from a comparison of small-pox, typhus, measles, 
&c., on the one hand, with enteric, diphtheria, erysipelas, &c., on the 
other, that the immunity conferred by one attack stands in direct 
relation to the intensity, of contagion, ¢#.¢. aérial communication and 
the differentiation of the disease. 

To satisfy oneself of the reality of the acquired immunity one 
must be in a position to assert that but for it the individuals in 
question must have contracted the disease. This may be done by 
direct experiment, as Pasteur does in the case of animals inoculated 
for anthrax, and Jenner did with the human subject in that of small- 
pox, or by such exposure to infection as could not be borne with 
impunity by unprotected persons. Thus no number of persons 
unprotected by a previous attack can, we know well, be long in 
attendance on others, the subjects of typhus or of small-pox, without 
themselves succumbing, and that vaccinated persons can do so with 
impunity is crucial evidence of the immunity they too enjoy. But 
with enteric fever and cholera we have no such means of gauging 
the efficacy of alleged protective measures, since we know equally 
well that the attendants on such cases run no extraordinary risks, 
and direct experimentation, as by ingestion of stools, &c., is obviously 
inadmissible in the human subject. 

Early in the present controversy Surgeon-General Murray, M.D., 
published some statistics of the cholera as observed in the central 
gaol of Agra between 1860 and 1865, in order to show that one attack 
vf the ordinary disease did not protect against subsequent infection, 
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and that @ fortiori the artificially induced and modified form alleged 
by Ferran to follow his inoculations could not. Dr. Cameron 
endeavours to prove the very converse from the same data. Verily 
figures may be made to prove anything if no precautions be taken to 
eliminate sources of error. They are shortly these: out of an average 
strength of 2,364 prisoners there were 1,196 admissions of cholera, 
and 304 deaths, and of these 63 cases were those of second and 5 of 
third attacks. I need not reproduce Dr. Cameron’s analysis of the 
cases and deaths; suffice it to say that he arrives at the conclusion 
that the liability of the ‘cholerised,’ as- he calls them, to infection 
was twelve times less than that of the others. But what a fallacy 
lurks in the words ‘average strength.’ This argument would require 
that these 2,364 prisoners should have been permanent residents like 
the population of a town, whereas probably 12,000, 15,000, or 20,000 
passed through the gaol; he might have thought of this when he 
stated that one in every two was attacked. Dr. Cameron’s error 
is the same as if from an annual death-rate of 100 per cent. on the 
number of beds in a hospital where the average time during which 
the patients remained under treatment was six weeks, he had inferred 
that every case ended fatally instead of 1. ing. What Dr. Murray’s 
figures do prove is that of those who remained in gaol long enough 
to permit of a second attack no fewer than 63 did so suffer, and 
though Dr. Cameron does not see the point of the joke, if I may use 
the expression, so far from a previous attack diminishing the danger 
of a subsequent one, while only 241 of the 1,060 primary cases (22°7 
per cent.) died, 30 of the 63 secondary cases (or 47°5 per cent.) were 
fatal, a result which does not say much for the ‘ protection,’ and con- 
trasts strongly with the influence of vaccination on the mortality of 
small-pox. Well may he remark that Dr. Murray ‘will probably be 
surprised ’ at the use he is about to make of his figures. 

Knowing, as everyone who has had practical acquaintance with 
cholera does, how much lower the death-rate becomes in the : latter 
periods of an epidemic, I should have been surprised at the far higher 
mortality of the second cases, did I not believe that the previous 
attacks had rendered those persons less—not more—able to resist 
the disease, and that they were those who, as I said, had remained 
long enough to be again infected. Dr. Murray has abstained from 
recording a number of cases which some might be disposed to regard 
as relapses; but. since he has established so many of undoubted 
recurrence while the individuals in question remained under observa- 
tion, it is by no means improbable that some of his patients had 
already suffered from cholera before their imprisonment, and that 
others of the survivors have done so since their release. 

There is still the question of probabilities; fewer persons pro- 
bably break their legs twice than once in a lifetime, yet no one 
would claim any protective influence for a previous fracture ! 

Vou. XVIII.—No. 103. DD 
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Dr. Cameron quotes copious statistics published by the medical 
corps, presumably the medical practicioners residing in Alcira. 
These, if perfectly trustworthy, are striking enough; but, even if 
they tell the truth, I cannot feel certain that they do the whole 
truth. We have no information as to the social position and other 
circumstances of the inoculated and uninoculated, a point of the 
utmost importance in all statistics of a disease so dependent on 
sanitary surroundings as cholera. The better-educated and well-to-do 
would be more likely to be taken with the idea of a prophylactic 
inoculation, having read or heard of Pasteur’s previous researches in 
this direction, than would the utterly illiterate and ignorant class, 
who it is notorious have accused the doctors of poisoning the sick 
under their care; and if Dr. Ferran demanded a fee for the operation 
there, as he has elsewhere, the more needy would, especially when all 
trade was at a standstill, be de facto relegated to the uninoculated 
class. 

Though the incidence of cholera in an epidemic does not always 
admit of explanation, and though there are still many problems un 
solved respecting its causation and propagation, yet, except where it 
is directly laid on by a polluted public water supply, it does fall more 
heavily on the poor and the abodes of filth and wretchedness. 

We have no evidence—certainly Dr. Cameron adduces none—that, 
as he says, ‘we have . . . an isolated town of 16,000 inhabitants 
divided into two equal batches, consorting together for precisely the 
same time under precisely similar conditions, and exposed to pre- 
cisely the same exciting causes of disease.’ All probabilities point 
the other way. We know how eagerly the upper and middle classes 
present themselves for revaccination, ready to pay any fee that may 
reasonably be demanded whenever there is a rumor of the approach 
of small-pox, while the lower classes, as a rule, are unwilling to avail 
themseives of it, though offered gratuitously. 

Dr. Cameron must show that in the same streets, the same houses, 
the same families, some individuals were, and some were not, inocu- 
lated before he is justified in asserting that the two classes of in- 
oculated and uninoculated were under ‘ precisely the same conditions, 
and exposed to precisely the same exciting causes of disease.’ 

Reports from other districts tell a very different tale, and one far 
less favourable to the inoculations. But the study of statistics, and 
especially of vital statistics, is in Spain as yet in the most crude and 
rudimentary state, and, without impugning the honesty or good faith 
of Dr. Cameron’s informants, I must beg to be excused for saying 
that in a subject so beset with pitfalls of fallacy that it needs a 
special training, and one which many even of our own medical officers 
of health, &c., have not, to avoid them. I can place but scanty re- 
liance on figures collected, mid haste and panic, when society and 
bureaus are disorganised, by men who omit or forget to supply the 
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very data on which the whole question must be decided, though they 
have the imprimatur of a gentleman who coolly assumes precisely 
similar conditions when he knows nothing of the sex, age, and social 
position, the habitations, water supplies, &c., of the individuals com- 
posing the respective groups. 

Anyone in the habit of reading the Spanish medical and scientific 
journals must be struck with the shallowness and unpractical character 
of scientific work in that country; of work, in fact, there is almost* 
none, and the knowledge of what is done elsewhere is acquired through 
excerpta and translations. 

Dr. Ferran’s own ‘laboratory’ reflects this state of things: two 
ordinary microscopes, with no special means of illumination, no em- 
ployment of staining methods whatever, no proper incubator for 
maintaining a constant temperature, no adequate precautions against 
the access of foreign and adventitious organisms, and with only such 
modes of disinfecting and sterilising his apparatus as, though they 
might satisfy Toussaint, have been proved utterly futile by Koch and 
Cheyne in their researches in tuberculosis. 

How can Dr: Cameron reconcile his belief in the reality of Ferran’s 
discovery with such neglect of such ordinary precautions in the face 
of his own words that, 
reared in animal or vegetable juices or decoctions the difficulty is to keep a single 
species pure and separate, and all kinds of devices have to be resorted to, to guard 
the medium in which it lives from the contamination of floating germs from 
without. But in gelatine they can be easily separated and reared in purity. 


Very well; but then Dr. Ferran employs only ‘juices and decoc- 
tions’ without resorting to any kind of device, &c., and it is hard, 
indeed, to believe that with imperfect appliances and slovenly pro- 
cedure, and without previous laboratory training, he has suddenly 
achieved a brilliant discovery in a field where others have laboured in 
vain. 

Although the secresy, not to say air of mystery, in which Ferran 
wraps his procedure, and his refusal to divulge the details of his cul- 
tivations to the men most competent to judge of their merits until 
he shall have reaped the utmost benefit therefrom, is utterly unworthy 
of a would-be man of science, resembling rather the attitude of an 
intending patentee, I do not, in questioning the truth of his alleged 
discovery, necessarily brand him as an impostor. Buchner was a man 
of far greater experience in this department of research, yet his alleged 
transmutations of the innocent bacillus of hay infusions into that of 
anthrax and vice versd are now generally discredited, and, if I mistake 
not, renounced by Buchner himself as errors of observation incident 
to the employment of fluid media for cultivation. 

But it it, to say the least, not a little inconsistent in Dr. Cameron 
that, while he burns with righteous indignation at the imputation of 

DD2 
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delusion, collusion, or what else it may be, among a number of Spanish 
medical men, men probably with more zeal than knowledge, excitable 
Southrons in a time of unusual excitement, he feels no such scruples 
at accepting the negative conclusions of Chauveau (though it is 
always hard to prove a negative), and by so doing to involve in one 
indiscriminate charge of ignorance, incompetence, and fraud Gassner 
and Sondermann, Badcock and Ceeley, Reiter, Thiele, Senft, and last 
but not least, L. Voigt, with scores of honest and intelligent prac- 
titioners in Brighton, Hanover, and Hamburg, not categorically, 
indeed, but by implication. 

But to return to the bacillus. 1 am as firm a believer in the 
connection of bacilli with disease as Dr. Cameron can be, and withal 
as sanguine. I firmly believe that sooner or later every infectious, 
infective, and transportable disease will be shown to be caused by the 
presence of its specific bacillus, either directly by its action on the 
growth and function of tissues, or indirectly through ‘ ptomanies,’ or 
poisons secreted by them. 

I believe that Koch’s comma bacillus is distinct from other commas 
and will yet be shown to be, in some stage of its existence, ‘the cause 
or the effect, or an essential part of the cause or effect,’ as J. S. Mill 
would say, of cholera, and that sooner or later he or some other worker 
will induce it to produce spores. 

Why, then, am I so unwilling to accord the honour to Ferran? 
Simply because his whole behaviour is otherwise inexplicable, and is 
irreconcilable with the assumption that he is actuated by a love of 
truth and of his fellow-men. Simply for the same reasons as those 
which would incline me to look for the discovery of an antidote to the 
tubercle bacillus by a Koch or a Cheyne, and not by an advertising 
consumption curer. 

To read Dr. Cameron’s account of the matter, one would think 
that all was open and authenticated, but such is not the case. If 
M. Brouardel’s behaviour was haughty and unceremonious, Ferran 
richly deserved such treatment, for even from the courteous Von 
Ermengen he has withheld certain essential details. | No wonder 
Brouardel rejected with scorn proposals involving the use of sealed 
boxes to be handed back to Ferran as if he were a conjurer. He was 
shown some objects alleged to be spores, but was told that he must 
wait five or six days for the ‘muriform bodies.’ When he inquuired 
after experiments, he was told, with the utmost complacency, that 
the scientific work was completed long ago. Verily fools rush in 
where angels fear to tread. 

Dr. von Ermengen went in every way favourably disposed, a firm 
believer in the comma bacillus, but left not less disgusted and dis- 
appointed than his predecessor. 

He was. allowed, which Brouardel was not, to examine some of the 
fluid used for injections, and found it to be a ‘pure but scanty culture 
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of comma bacilli’ with none of the further developmental forms 
which, according to Ferran himself, constitute the essence of. his dis- 
covery and practice. That inoculations performed with this fluid 
were a deception follows equally from the truth or - falsity of the 
theory. Von Ermengen was more favoured than Brouardel in being 
shown some of the ‘muriform’ bodies supposed by Ferran to be spor- 
angia, though of prodigious size, five to ten times that of a red-blood 
corpuscle, but they speedily dissolved in dilute acetic or hydrochloric 
acid, and appeared to be merely concretions of urates! Indeed he 
came to the conclusion that the successive phases and morphological 
changes, so minutely described by Ferran, existed only in his too 
vivid imagination. 

It .is true that Ferran propagates the common form in gelatine, 
but since he does not employ adequate precautions against the en- 
trance of other germs into his liquid cultivations, there is no know- 
ing what others may get mixed up with them. That the separation 
of these by filtration, as described by Dr. Cameron, may deprive the 
fluid of its toxic properties is quite conceivable, though not agreeing 
with Ferran’s own belief that the zmmediate agent is a ‘ptomaine’ 
generated by the bacilli,' but does not prove that the organisms thus 
removed were the pathogenic microbes of cholera. 

Once more I repeat that until Ferran will describe his procedure 
so explicitly that any expert in any country can evolve these higher 
and sporiferous forms from the comma bacilli now grown in every 
laboratory, and until such development has been achieved by others 
than Ferran and his colleagues, I. must withhold my credence, 
or, at any rate, maintain an attitude of neutrality and scepticism. 
Spaniards, however honest, are as yet but tyros and novices in micro- 
biology. 

Lastly, the question remains whether the phenomena observed 
to follow these inoculations are such as to justify the belief that they 
indicate a modified form of the specific disease which we call cholera, 
or are they merely the consequences of a more or less indefinite form 
of blood-poisoning; in short, a septicemia? The members of the 
Barcelona Academy, we are told, recognised them as choleraic, but 
neither the French nor the Belgian Commissioners could satisfy 
themselves that they were any other than the natural consequences 
of the injection of septic fluids with or without organisms. We know 
that long ago Thiersch in Germany, and Burdon-Sanderson in this 
country, obtained similar and more or less fatal results in rabbits and 
mice, not merely by the injection of choleraic fluids, but by the 
admixture of cholera stools, at certain periods after their evacuation, 
with the food of these animals; that at the time they identified 
these effects with cholera, and compared them with the gigantic 

1 Ferran’s own words are: ‘Todo microbio especifico produce su ptomaina especial, 
el que 4 su vez produce tambien una enfermedad especial.’ 
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experiments carried out by the Lambeth and Southwark and Vaux- 
hall Water Companies on the inhabitants of South London, both 
companies during one epidemic supplying cholera-tainted water to 
their customers, while on the next occasion one company provided a 
pure water, the other still serving out the poisoned liquid with 
terrible effect. 

But with our present extended knowledge of the phenomena of 
septiczemia there is, I believe, a general consensus among thoughtful 
men that Thiersch and Burdon-Sanderson were in error, and every 
foreign physician, who has as yet seen Ferran’s inoculations, has been 
satisfied that the phenomena and symptoms are identical with those 
produced experimentally in animals by Thiersch and the rest. 
Everyone knows that diarrhoea, cramp, and even collapse follow blood- 
poisoning from post-mortem wounds, ingestion of putrid meat, and 
inhalation of foul air from sewers, &c., and therefore do not in them- 
selves constitute cholera. 

A certain amount of obscurity must always attach to such experi- 
ments, since the most characteristic specific diseases of man and 
animals are not mutually communicable by any means at our dis- 
posal. Tubercle is common; anthrax, glanders, and foot and mouth 
disease communicable as such, and rabies in the form of hydrophobia 
to man; diphtheria can be communicated unchanged to animals, 
and small-pox thus to monkeys only. The varioloid diseases of man 
and animals undergo with this exception considerable modification, 
ceasing to be contagious, and becoming enthetic only; but, so far as 
we yet know, cholera, typhus, enteric, scarlatina, measles, &c., are 
peculiar to man, while pig-typhus and scarlatina, cattle-plague, &c., 
however analogous in some respects with some diseases of man, are 
essentially distinct and incommunicable. And the greater number 
of alleged successful experiments have been merely cases of ill-defined 
blood-poisoning. 

In conclusion I maintain that we cannot accept Ferran’s alleged 
facts until he has made his feronospora the common property of 
the scientific world as much so as the tubercle bacillus or Koch’s 
commas; nor his conclusions until, in addition to the verification 
of his facts, we have statistics of a more unequivocal character, and 
results vouched for by men of cooler judgment and more trained 
to habits of accurate observation. 


e 


Epwarp F. WILLOUGHBY. 


POSTSCRIPT. 


Since this paper was sent to press I read in the British Medical 
Journal of the 15th of August: ‘In the meantime, there are cases by 
scores reported in the non-Ferranist papers of deaths occurring after 
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inoculation and re-inoculation, with names, and one case in Catarroja 
where a man had cholera and got over it; after that he was inocu- 
lated, and about three weeks afterward died of a second attack of 
cholera. There is a well-known apothecary here (Valencia) who had 
his daughter inoculated four times; she also died of cholera.” I could 
weary your readers with such cases.’ These facts accredited by an 
independent observer bear out my contention that cholera itself 
confers no subsequent immunity, and that inoculation therewith, if 
indeed it be such, can do so still less.—E. F. W. 
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THIBET. 


I. 


TuiBeT! how little does the name of that unexplored and jealously 
exclusive country convey to the average European! To the scien- 
tific it is known as the most extensive and highest tableland in 
the world, the water-parting from whence the majority of the largest 
and longest rivers in the world derive their sources. It is also the 
Rome of the Buddhist religion of the present day, and upon the 
miscalled ‘Lama’ priesthood is bestowed the undeserved reputation 
of much learning, and the possession of the secrets of ancient 
mystical and occult science. Whilst tempted to consider the 
Thibetans from a European standpoint as, if not effete, at all events a 
semi-barbarous people, it only requires a moment’s consideration of 
the striking fact that, notwithstanding its thousands of miles of 
frontier, no European can now evade their frontier-guards at any point 
along those thousands of miles, for it to become apparent that a 
country with a Government which can organise and maintain such a 
marvellous and efficient system can hardly in reason be called effete. 
Effete it certainly is not, and yet, strange to say, notwithstanding this 
apparent evidence of its power, there is probably no country in the 
world of equal size which contains within itself such real weakness 
from a political point of view, and which could be so easily made a 
prey of by a designing neighbour. To arrive at that conclusion it is 
necessary to thoroughly understand the internal economy of that 
strange country, and so little is known concerning its people that no 
apology is necessary for entering into such minute details as space 
will admit of in this glance at its people and their habits, customs, 
government, and religious system. 

To begin, and in order to familiarise the reader with the surround- 
ings and conditions of life of the people under description, let us 
picture a typical Thibetan house. 

The outside walls are generally of stone, set in a very inferior kind 
of mortar, but oftener in a bedding of puddled mud. When clay is 
available the builders much prefer to have only the foundations of 
stone and the walls above ground of well-prepared clay, which latter 
‘they build up between plank moulds. These are removed as each 
layer is finished, and then raised to act as moulds for the next layer. 
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The houses have two stories, and frequently there is a shed along 
one side of the roof, in which the inhabitants work when the sun is 
oppressive. A great part of their work is done on the flat roof, such 
as threshing grain, &c. The ground-floor is devoted to the cattle— 
horses and pigs, &c. The fowls usually roost with the family on the 
frst floor. The construction of the floor of the upper story is suffi- 
ciently curious. Its main supports are cross-beams; on these smaller 
beams are placed at right angles, on which are laid slabs of wood; on 
these again are laid small twigs like broom, and then a coating of 
mud plaster is spread, on which the planks are finally placed. A 
hole is left in this floor for their primitive ladder (a piece of wood 
with notches cut in it), up through which hole ascend all the 
effuvia from the animals below! 

There is only one door for the whole house. In front of this door 
there is generally a courtyard surrounded by walls. All the manure 
and refuse is allowed to remain 2” stu under the house, and in the 
court, all the year through, till shortly before the season for manuring 
the fields, when it is all collected into a big heap and left to ferment 
there from a fortnight to three weeks, after which it is spread over 
the land. : 

The larger houses have one or more wings and a veranda. ‘The 
foor forming the roof is made in the same way as the other, only 
there is an addition of cow-dung to the mud instead of planks, and 
the plaster thus made is beaten for days with sticks to make it 
amalgamate, as in India. All cracks, as the plaster dries, are care- 
fully filled up with fresh plaster till the whole is a good solid roof 
and floor combined, and very well adapted for threshing. 

The common-room is the kitchen on the first floor in which they 
all sleep, with their heads towards the fireplace, never with their feet 
towards the fire, as that-is considered an insult or an affront in their 
etiquette. In summer they sleep on the roof. 

The Thibetans who live in the valleys are not as a rule fine men 
physically, but the highlanders, or hill-men, such as the shepherds, 
Xc., up in the high Thibetan mountains, are massive deaux hommes, 
having somewhat the appearance of having been hewn out of solid 
blocks. 

The people of the valleys are more or less idle gossips, disliking 
work intensely. The men do no work in the fields except ploughing, 
and few who can afford to pay another to do it for them will do even 
that much. When not in repose—i.e. when not absolutely doing 
nothing—the men occupy themselves by sewing, spinning, looking 
after the mules, horses and cattle, but above all attending to the 
petty business of the family. The women sow, irrigate, weed, cut 
the harvest, thresh, winnow, carry the grain to the granary, and do 


fall the household work as well. If there are loads to be carried, the 


women carry them. If a man be asked to carry a big case or heavy 
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load, he is certain, on seeing it, to say at once, ‘That! that’s a 
woman’s load,’ and of the baggage he will select the smallest parcel 
he can find as his burden. In the pasturages, the women milk, 
make the butter, and look after the flocks when these are grazing 
near the tents or encampment. The men herd the flocks when 
grazing at a distance. The women ride as well as the men, and in 
the same fashion. From constantly throwing stones at the cattle the 
women are adepts at this, and can and do make it very unpleasant 
for any person who may have irritated them into putting their science 
into practice. Dirt is the ruling feature everywhere in Thibetan 
households. It pervades their houses and their persons, prevails in 
their customs, and gives a tone to and bears fruit in their speech. 

A European,.an English official in India, once desiring to see the 
real colour of the Thibetan skin, paid the parents of a child to have 
it washed in hot water, several waters, and with an unlimited supply 
of soap. Every effort was made in vain, the skin could not be 
reached through such an armour-plating of dirt. It is said with 
every show of truth that it would be quite impossible to wash an 
adult Thibetan down to the skin. The beauty of a woman in 
Thibet consists in her being stout, broad, thick-set, and heavily 
membered, and the accomplishments to be desired are that she 
should be above all things audacious, a good hand at a bargain and 
at repartee; in fact, a typical Billingsgate virago, if massive enough, 
would pass as a Venus in Thibet. 

The ordinary food of the country is barley that, having been 
parched, is afterwards ground and called Zsam pa, or Tsang pa. 
This meal they moisten with tea made in the Thibetan manner—i.e. 
of boiled ‘ brick-tea’ buttered and salted—or else, if too poor to use 
tea, moistened with soup, by mixing it in a cup and working the 
paste round with the fingers against the side of the cup. They eat 
this paste soft and moist. Tea made of the filthy ‘ brick-tea,’ boiled 
with butter, salt being added to taste, and the mixture well churned, 
is the ordinary drink of the country, soup taking its place among 
the poorer classes. There are, of course, other kinds of food, but 
the above is the staple. They have a kind of chupatti, or scone, 2 
common food. They eat flesh, chiefly of pigs, and fowls, but all 
depends upon their locality and means. They have no established 
rules, customs, or fixed hours for eating, the nearest approach 
to a rule being to take what they can get on the spot when 
hungry. Tea, as stated above, is the chief drink, so much so that 
it has become the custom to ask people to come and ‘drink tea,’ 
when to come and eat dinner is really intended, and this even 
in cases where the family is too poor to provide tea, and no tea in 
such cases is expected. After tea, as favourite beverage, comes 4 
kind .of barley beer called Khiong in the east, Zchong in the west, 
and then a kind of distilled barley whisky called A ra. In the 
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pasturages butter-milk is the ordinary drink, and curds and whey, 
called Za ra, are in favour. On the days on which they boil their 
meat they prepare no tea, but use the broth as a drink instead, on 
economical grounds; and on broth days they mix the Zsam pa with 
broth instead of tea. 

Coming to the Thibetan costume. The men wear the 7chru da, 
along and thick woollen robe, sheepskin in winter, descending down 
till it would drag considerably on the ground if let loose. It is 
doubled well across the chest and front till the ends or edges almost 
meet the shoulders, where one edge is fastened under the right arm 
with a tape or string bow, In dressing, the man, having on his 
Tchru ba hanging loose about him, holds his sash or belt about on a 
level with the knees, or a little above them, and this he draws in to 
make a gather, and then the belt, with all of the robe above it, is 
drawn up and the belt fastened round the waist. This leaves a large 
pouch of course, falling over the belt all round, and leaves the foot of 
the robe about half-way between the knee and the calf. Into the 
pouch so formed they put anything they have to carry, such as their 
Tsam pa cup, and even little dogs, and sometimes little pigs. 

At night before lying down to rest, they- take off their boots and 
belt, and with these make a pillow. ‘They then judge their distance 
from the ‘pillow,’ and kick that part of their robe (now trailing on 
the ground after removing the belt) which they intend to lie on 
towards the ‘pillow;’ thus by a kick converting one side of their 
Tchru ba into a mattrass, and by this arrangement leaving themselves 
still the other side of the robe to act as a complete bed-covering on 
lying down; and all without undressing. Only the rich indulge in 
a carpet to sleep on, and rich people sometimes use a Chinese carpet. 
The above system of bed-making is almost universally practised 
throughout Thibet, or at all events throughout Eastern Thibet. 

Women often wear the above costume, but it is not their proper 
dress, which is as follows :—a kilted petticoat of woollen stuff, some- 
times considerably decorated in colours with flowers, is so worn as to 
fall to about the ankles. In putting it on they commence on the left 
hip, pass it round the body once, and again across the front, thus having 
4 double thickness in front; they fasten it on the right hip. This 
petticoat is made up of many narrow strips each a few inches wide, 
these being sewn together and kilted in such a manner as to have 
the pleats only down the sides, being quite plain both front and 
back. For a waist-band it has a strong strip of long-cloth sewn to 
Its inner side. Attached to this waist-band is a sleeveless bodice, 
generally of cotton-cloth, which is supported by bands over the 
shoulders, and this garment carries the weight of the petticoat. The 
bodice is doubled across the chest and tied on the right side at the 
neck, under the right arm and again lower down. They also wear a 
Sash or cummerband some six inches in width and about ten feet 
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long, with the ends falling loose from under the belt on the right 
side. This is the ordinary female attire, but when they wish to dress 
better, they wear a sleeved chemise under the bodice; this how- 
ever is very rarely worn at home in their houses or at work. On 
state occasions they wear a jacket with longer sleeves and longer 
body than the Chinese ma quot, or guen shen ftze, but something 
like it. This jacket is of silk or cotton or woollen cloth, &c., and falls 
to about half-way down the thighs. The sleeves descend some seven 
inches lower than the tips of the fingers, and are very full, though not 
so much so as the ma guot. From the wrists to the ends of the sleeves 
the colour is always different and of a more vivid and striking nature 
(sometimes red, green, &c.) than the stuff or material of the main 
portion. The collar is nearly always of red broad-cloth, and is 
fastened by a large silver and coral brooch on the chest. The jacket 
is closed down the right side with galloons or braids of mixed and 
pronounced colours. They wear boots like those of the men, the 
tops being of woollen or coloured cotton material, and the soles of 
leather. They very seldom wear any kind of hat. The coiffure 
varies much. Their ornamenes are generally of silver (very rarely of 
gold) and precious stones, but chiefly of coral. The stones used are 
turquoise, lapis-lazuli, agate, aqua-marina, and amber, if the latter 
may be classed with the stones. They also wear ornaments made of 
a coloured porcelain, &c. The very great people, such as governors, 
have large ornaments. in gold. Most of their precious stones 
come from the neutral ground, or Singpho country, north of Upper 
Burmah, between the British province of Assam and China, also 
from India wié Cashmere. When a woman prepares for sleep she 
simply wraps a man’s Zchru da round her head, and lets the skirts 
fall about her, rolling herself up in these, and with her boots and 
belt for a pillow, she requires to seek no couch. 

On the subject of trade very little can be said. Not that the 
trade is insignificant by any means, but the system can be summed 
up in the one word ‘peddling.’ Every family trades; the Lamas- 
series trade; the officials trade; but it is in every case conducted 
on the pedlar system. Members of a family attend to the trade 
of the family, and travel immense distances with their laden mule 
and yaks, exchanging their goods at different places as they go 
along. Shops are almost unknown on any scale. The Lamasseries, 
as will be seen later on, have their own officials to look after the 
trade of the Lamassery. ‘This system prevails from Cashmere in 
the west, from whence Indian goods and rupees are obtained, to 
Ta-tsien-lu, in China, on the east, and to the Shan States, east of 
Burmah. Hundreds of thousands of Indian rupees find their way 
all through Thibet to Ta-tsien-lu. ‘Brick-tea,’ made up in bales 
of so many bricks of different qualities, finds its way, on the other 
hand, from China to Cashmere. The ‘bricks’ bear little patches of 
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gold-leaf, which indicate the quality of the ‘ brick,’ and according to 
the quality they are accepted in barter as currency, the weight being 
accepted in an arbitrary way. ‘These instances of the flow of rupees 
in the one direction and of the ‘brick-tea’ in the other will illus- 
trate sufficiently well the immense distances overcome under this 
primitive system of trade. Since the opening of the Darjeeling 
railway Thibetans have begun to find their way to Calcutta, and 
though their Government will probably do its best to stop trade in 
that direction, the few traders who succeed in visiting Calcutta will 
have wonderful tales to tell when they get back to Thibet. The 
Lepchas who visit Calcutta may have given rise to the idea that 
Thibetans from Thibet proper have taken to visiting Calcutta, and 
may thereby have raised false hopes. More may be said on this sub- 
ject later on, should space permit, as it is one of great possible 
consequences in the event of complications arising between England 
and China. 

Every male in Thibet, from the Za “ lama (or, as he should be 
called, Za dei Jama) and the King and ‘ Mandarins,’ down to the 
lowest mendicant, is an infatuated trader. The Za /ei lama, King, 
‘Mandarins,’ Lamasseries, private indiduals, all have their mobs of 
baggage-animals, and the great men and Lamassaries their Gar eng, 
or commercial representative. Gar peng really means a Customs 
officer, but it is always used as well in the above sense. Those, again, 
who trade on their own account without Gar feng, but on a decent 
scale nevertheless, are called a Zsong peng. An agent, or business 
employé, would be called a Zsong pa. None of them have real 
warehouses or shops for the sale of their goods, these being always in 
a packed-up state, ready for sending away by caravan somewhere else. 
Although there are no Thibetan shops in Thibet, in some towns, as 
Bathang, there are a few Chinese shops. The usual course, supposing 
an article is required, say a cooking-pot, is for the purchaser to apply 
at the house of some one who has just returned from Yunan, from 
whence he knows they are usually brought; he inquires the price 
and bargains on the spot. The same practice is followed in the pur- 
chase of anything required for use, silks, tea, horses, &c. 

There is no scientifically arranged large commerce in Thibet. 
There are no large undertakings embracing several agencies. The 
system, as already stated, is is that of peddling from the 7a /i lama 
down. There is none of the Chinese capacity for combination or for 
highly-developed schemes. The whole trade is done by travelling 
from one place to another, and the exchange of goods obtained at 
one town for others at the next. ‘Thus salt, their original stock in 
trade, is obtained at Yur-ka-lu, on the eastern frontier, is taken to 
Ta-tsien-lu, in Ssii-Chuan (in China), and there exchanged for tea 
and silks. These are brought back and exchanged again in different 
towns in Thibet for woollen stuffs, horses, mules, musk, silver, &c. 
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What is left over they leave at home for sale locally, and then they 
again start for the salt-pits. They keep no books or accounts, 
and never add up a profit and loss account or strike any balance. 
They never talk of how much money a person has, but of how many 
horses and how many mules he owns. _ The money question does not 
interest them, the horses and mules do, and these serve to indicate a 
man’s standing and capital in trade. Even the herds on the pastures 
in the mountains join in this system of trade, by hiring their yaks and 
beasts to passing caravans of traders in want of carriage, carefully 
accompanying their beasts themselves of course. 

The value of an article in many places is still assessed at its value 
in ‘ brick-tea,’ or in ‘ bricks’ of tea, or in packages of ‘ brick-tea,’ but 
this is dying out since the large introduction of rupees from India. 

In private families, if the father is still robust, he goes on the 
journeys with the family venture, and one of the sons remains at home 
in charge of the family. If he be too feeble, then he remains at home, 
and the eldest son, or one of the sons, goes in his place. If the father 
is very old or dead, the eldest son remains at home in charge of the 
family, and he is recognised as its head by the Government. 

When starting on a journey, small traders combine in bands of 
five or six or more for the sake of mutual assistance e” route, and 
for mutual protection against robbers. All their interests in trade, 
however, are quite independent, and in no way do they combine in 
matters of business. Once arrived at their destination, they separate 
to sell or barter their goods, each on his ewn account. 

The polyandry existing in portions of Thibet may be owing as 
much to this system of sending members of families away on long 
journeys (when, under ordinary marriage-laws, the wives would be 
left at home unprotected for months at a time), as to any Malthusian 
ideas about over-population. 

All Thibet is Buddhist, but Buddhism is divided into a great 
number of sects all independent of each other. There is no hier- 
archy down from the Za /e /ama to the lowest novice, as although 
the Za /ei lama is the civil proprietor of Thibet, he has no control 
whatever over the Buddhist sects other than his own (Gé Aik pa). 
Owing, however, to his position of Chinese protégé, as chief of the 
official sect (Gé dik pa), the other sects often pay respect to him 
which they would not do but for his position in relation to the 
governing race. He only exercises religious authority over his own, 
viz. the Gé Aik pa sect. 

Each Lamassery governs itself according to the general rules of 
the sect to which it belongs. As regards monastic regulations (if 
we can so call what cannot be compared properly to Christian 
monasteries) and the internal organisation of the Lamasseries, we 
may mention first of all the titles of the members. 

The Yehre Ke, or Tchre Ko (meaning the person transmuted), 
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a ‘living Buddha’ or ‘incarnation,’ is to be found in several 
Lamasseries. He receives the adorations of the other members of 
the Lamassery, and of the people in his jurisdiction, shall we call it? 
For all that the Zchre Xe is not superior, as regards power or 
administration, to the other members of the Lamassery. 

The real Superior of a Lamassery is the Kheng 60, who is both 
spiritual and temporal Chief, i.e. superior-general of his Lamassery. 

Under him there is the Gé e, who is only a spiritual superior. 

Next, is the Gé sz, or prefect, in charge of the internal police of 
the Lamassery, whose duty is to look after order and the observance 
of the regulations—judging by results, very much of a sinecure. 

Next, is the Ung Dzé, or chapel-master, whose duty is supposed 
to consist. of looking after the choir and the observance of religious 
ceremonies. 

After this we may mention the Shiang ze, or purser and treasurer, 
who looks after the properties of the Lamassery. 

All the preceding officers are appointed by election, and generally 
for three years. They form the administration of the Lamassery, 
and at the end of their term they have to render an account to the 
body of members, and to their successors in office, elected in their 
place. 

The Shiang ze names another from amongst the body of 
members to assist him in the business of the Lamassery, as a 
commercial assistant, and this assistant is called Shi zo, or commercial 
chief. 

Then comes the Za feng, in charge of the horses and mules used 
in the trade transport-service of the Lamassery. After him the ur 
peng, who looks after the cattle. 

NV. B.—There is no schoolmaster ! 

Altogether apart from the above administrative section, and with- 
out any administrative authority derived from their degrees, is the 
section comprising the literati, or, to use an utterly misleading term 
for want of a better, an academical hierarchy (very ignorant indeed 
in point of fact, their degrees notwithstanding). 

The degrees may be described as follows, commencing with the 
first or lowest: 

1. The Ram diang (or Géssa, as it is called in some parts 
of the country). To obtain this degree no examination has to be 
passed. It is not even necessary to be able to read or write to 
obtain it! The qualification is to have been to Lhasa (Lassa) and 
to have presented twenty ¢ae/s to one of the three great Lamasseries 
there, all of the Gé Aik pa sect. 

2. The Gé dang; to obtain this degree the applicant must 
return to Lha sa, and must present thirty ¢ae/s to one of the above 
Lamasseries, and must be able to read and write a little; but it is 
not necessary that he should be able to understand what he reads! 
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3. The Gé dung; for this degree the applicant must have passed 
several years at Lha sa, and there have studied seriously, and must 
have learned by rote a certain number of volumes, which are, how- 
ever, barely understood, though partially so; and he must be able to 
write, though he is pardoned almost any number of faults. 

4. The Za ma (Lama), which name has been so misapplied by 
foreigners to all the above indiscriminately, following in this the 
Chinese, who never take much trouble to go deep into such details. 
To obtain this degree, the Gé /ung must pass a further period at 
Lha sa, and must be able to read and write fairly well, as the exami- 
nation consists in his being able to read and explain what he reads (to 
prove that he understands it) from a book taken down from the shelves 
at hazard, and opened in front of him. This is all the examination a 
Gé lung has to pass to obtain the highest degree, that of Za ma. He 
has, of course, to present more money—at least 500 taels. -Very few, 
indeed, obtain this degree of Za ma, perhaps two or three in a thousand, 
and it is from amongst them the Kheng 40 of Lamasseries are chosen. 
Should there happen to be no unemployed Za _ma, then a Gé dung is 
selected for the post. The general term for members of Lamasseries 
not owning degrees is Zchra pa or Pen dé, and most distinctly, as 
will be evident from the above, zo¢ ‘Lamas,’ as we call them all. 

The young apprentices or novices, passing through their novitiate, 
are generally called Peng Giong, and sometimes Za TZchru (small 
Lamas). ‘These are generally recruited as follows: Should there be 
a son too many in a family, as the third would prove in a poor one, 
or the fourth in a richer one, he is generally packed off to the Lamas- 
sery of the district. Not only to disembarrass the family of a surplus 
son is this done, but also to gain the favour of the Lamassery, as 
although these have no civil power by right, still they are strong 
enough to usurp and exert a great deal of power. Again, if a boy 
has shown particular sharpness or boldness—in fact, that he is worth 
having—a Za ma or some lower ‘ecclesiastic’ walks into the parent’s 
house unasked, as is quite permitted to any Thibetan to do in any 
Thibetan house, and in the course of conversation this ‘ecclesiastic’ 
casually tells the ‘fortunes’ of the family. For the son he wants he 
predicts all sorts of ills and sickness, which can only be averted by 
his entering a Lamassery. This has the desired effect, and he is 
handed over to save him from the unhappy alternative. This result 
has often to be led up to by preparatory predictions given from time 
to time concerning the son. Thanks to the above systematic fraud, 
there is now about one-twelfth of the total population of Thibet in 
Lamasseries. Deduct for the women and children, and it will be 
evident what a ruinous proportion of the male adult population is 
wasted in Lamasseries, perfectly unproductive and living in a great 
measure on the toil of the remainder! 

As regards the interior ‘monastic’ life and regulations, the 
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members of a Lamassery (miscalled ‘Lamas’) roam whither they 
will, and as a rule with no proper or moral purpose. They are 
practically subject to no discipline whatever, nor can there be said 
to be any real rules followed, except perhaps at three times of the 
year. These periods are the fifth and ninth moon, during each of 
which three days must: be spent in the Lamassery, ostensibly in 
prayer, though the latter is not de rigueur; the other period is at 
the new year, when they must pass fifteen days in the Lamassery, 
also ostensibly in prayer. 

The members have no communism, some being very poor—these 
often acting as the servants of richer members; others being rich, 
and all living exactly as suits each individual’s tastes and means. A 
few of the elders remain pretty constantly in the Lamasseries, 
when, having outgrown the pleasures and passions of youth, their 
vices have left them, and they have in consequence elected to 
abandon their vicious courses. The great majority, however, rove 
about at will, with no moral intent, as we have said. 

As far as the so-called Lamas themselves are concerned, their 
religion is a farce they do not believe, save in so far as it brings 
them in the good things of this world. For that purpose they 
thoroughly appreciate its value. The people, too, already realise and 
make common talk of the immorality of the ‘Lamas’ as a body, 
and only except from slander a few, chiefly the very old ‘living 
Buddhas. ’ 

Nearly all large Lamasseries have one or more of these ‘living 
Buddhas. ’ 

The ‘ecclesiastics’ are chiefly disliked, however, for their rapa- 
city, which is limitless. Under one pretext or another they exact from 
any lucky layman most of his gains as soon as it becomes known he 
has acquired them. 

On the subject of the immorality of the ecclesiastics the little 
boys in the streets of towns, so far away as thirty days’ journey from 
Lhasa, at the very extreme east of Thibet, sing songs in which they 
bring in a phrase, unfit for publication here, that speaks for itself of 
the public feeling on this point. 

There are but few religious ceremonies performed by the Buddhist 
ecclesiastics in Thibet. There are no ceremonies at a birth, but 
sometimes an ecclesiastic is called in to make his predictions. 
Even at a marriage there are no ceremonies, though an ecclesiastic 
is asked to declare a lucky day on which to give up the son or 
daughter, as the case may be. It sometimes happens that the son is 
given up by his family, and he enters and becomes the heir in the 
family of his father-in-law. Should, for instance, the father-in-law 
have no son of his own, or should the bride be the eldest child 
of her house, even though she may have younger brothers, then the 
son-in-law is adopted and enters the family as heir, and gives up his 
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name and all claim on his own father’s estate, and he takes the 
name of, and rights of heir, in the family into which he marries. 

The Lamasseries have been called monasteries and convents by 
Europeans, but they are totally unlike Christian monasteries, and 
should not be so called, as it is misleading. They have no cells, and 
although formerly they were within walled enclosures and their 
regulations require that they should be within walls, now-a-days 
‘ such enclosed Lamasseries are very rare. They are more like villages, 
and in many cases they may be said to form part of atown. They 
are, however, generally situated in a more or less retired spot. The 
wealthier members who can afford it have a house for -themselves, 
others rent a portion of a house, and others perhaps only one 
room; whilst the poorest are usually servants of other richer members, 
and live in the houses of their masters. 

The chapel or pagoda is generally in the centre of the Lamassery, 
and before it is a covered gateway, in which are hung the drums or 
cylinders (about two feet and a half by one foot) used as praying- 
machines. Passers-by turn these drums, and all the prayers contained 
in them are supposed to be ‘ taken as read’ by the Deity. 

At sunrise a drum is beaten, when the members are supposed to 
repair to the pagoda to pray; but this not being obligatory (except 
in a perfunctory way at the three seasons already mentioned), some 
go, but more abstain. This is the only time of the day allotted to 
prayer, and all the praying the inmates are supposed to do, except 
when called to pray in private houses, which call they gladly respond 
to, for the sake of the fees. 

There are isolated pagodas with gateways, as mentioned above, at 
certain shrines; but as people visiting them for prayer, instead of 
going to the Lamasseries, are a loss of money to the Lamas, these 
pagodas are not encouraged. Villages, and even individuals, own 
little water-wheels which turn a prayer-cylinder and thus mate- 
rialise the idea of perpetual prayer. Another plan is to suspend 
banners, with prayers written on them, to trees, and each time the 
prayer is turned by the breeze it is also ‘taken as read.’ 

The Thibetans have four ways in which they perform the obsequies 
of the dead. The souls of wealthy people here, as elsewhere, require 
a good deal of ceremony and prayer under the auspices of the eccle- 
siastics in fact, as much of both as the estate can pay for. In 
practice no less will suffice, whatever dogma may assert. 

1. If a man of means dies unfortunately during the time the crops 
are standing, it would bring hail were he disposed of at that time, so 
he is pickled to await the harvest. This is done by tying his head 
between-his knees and putting him, surrounded with salt, into a bag. 
The bag is put in a basket, and the basket is sewn up well in 
cloth to prevent unpleasantness, and he is placed in the stable under 
the first floor to await the harvest and the suitable day. Then, the 
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day being chosen for his incremation, the ecclesiastics commence 
their prayers, &c., as many days ahead of the day fixed upon as the 
wealth of the family will allow. The day having arrived, he is 
cremated with further ceremony on a pile of wood saturated with 
melted butter to make it burn quickly. After that there only remains 
a good dinner to the ecclesiastics, and the settlement of their bill. 

2. For very important personages, chiefs and high ecclesiastics, 
the body is carried to the top of a mountain after the usual protracted 
ceremonies, and then gongs are beaten and fires are lighted to attract 
vultures and wild dogs. These know only too well what the signals 
indicate. ‘The head ecclesiastic then cuts the body into very small 
portions, and throws the pieces, bit by bit, to the dogs and vultures. 
When nothing is left but the big bones, these are powdered up and 
mixed with barley meal ( Zsong fa), and then the mixture is thrown 
after the flesh. The highest token of respect paid to a very exalted 
personage consists in the head ecclesiastic (after having gone through 
the above process) mixing up a cup of Zseng fa with his fingers, 
without having washed his hands, and then—eating it himself! 

As a strange coincidence relating te the admixture of barley 
with the flesh of dead bodies, and connecting the present time with 
the early days of the Christian era, we quote the following from 
Gibbon’s Roman Empire, in which, speaking of the abuse by the 
pagans of the moment of their prosperity under Julian, he says :— 
‘The entrails of Christian priests and virgins, after they had been 
tasted by those bloody fanatics, were mixed with barley and con- 
temptuously thrown to the unclean animals of the city.’ — not 
the present Thibetan rite be traced back to the Huns? 

The most ordinary course is to take the corpse to a river or to 
a hill, and there place it on the ground, naked, and tied by the head. 
The body is then cut in two with a sword to further assist the wild 
animals in their office, and it is then left alone. If the deceased 
desired this class of funeral, any ceremonies that may be performed 
(provided he could pay for any) take place at his house, and not 
where the body is taken to. 

4. In the case of a poor person the body is carried, usually at 
night, and thrown into the nearest river, if there be one. Failing 
a convenient stream sufficiently large to carry away the corpse, it is 
treated as in the third class, mznus all rites and ceremonies. 

There are two distinct administrations in Thibet—the Chinese, 
and the Thibetan, or native—and these are distinct in both the civil 
and military branches. To explain them both properly we must 
keep them distinct, and will begin by describing the native or 
Thibetan administration. To commence with the civil branch; first 
in order of rank is the Gyéwa rinbho khié, as he is called in Thibetan 
( Gyéwa = 24 hours, rinbho —precious, kAié —the grand; or say, ‘the 
Grand precious twenty-four hours’, or day). This is the Za /ei lama of 
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the Chinese from whom Europeans have accepted the designation. The 
Gyéwa rinbho khié, or Ta lei lama, is the head civil and religious 
chief of Thibet, and is virtually the proprietor of Thibet. It may 
be as well to mention here that neither he nor any official in the 
Thibetan or native administration is allowed to correspond direct with 
the emperor of China; this is a privilege reserved for two of the 
Chinese officials, as will be explained later on. Under the Gyéwa 
rinbho khié is the Peu Gyébo in Thibetan, or Zsang Wang in 
Chinese (Pex, pronounced as in French—native name for Thibet ; 
Gyébe —tributary king; Zsang—Chinese name for Thibet; Wang— 
tributary king). 

The Gyéwa rinbho khié, or Ta lei ama, only occupies himself with 
religious affairs and playing at divinity. The king is in point of 
fact the civil head under him, and for the past fifty years the king has 
been a Lama, so as to avoid the possibility of the power becoming 
hereditary, and the danger that might thereby ensue to Chinese 
influence. 

Under the king, or Feu Gyebo, are four officers of state called 
Kalong, his ministers. (Xa—commandments, /ong—councillor or 
interpreter.) These are as follows: 

The 7sé pang kalong, or Minister of Justice. 

The Dé pang kalong, or Minister of the Interior (civil affairs). 

The Ding pang kalong, or Minister of Finance. 

The Da pang kalong, or Minister of War. 

Each of these four a/ong has four high mandarins under him 
who may be called secretaries to the ministers. All the above require 
eommissions from the emperor of China, the Gia kong ma (Gia= 
China, ong ma=independent king). They form the central 
(native) government and reside at Lhasa. The population of Lhasa, 
it may be as well to state here, is, after deducting some 25,000 
members of its Lamasseries, not more than about 15,000. 

We come next to the native provincial officials. 

Each province has its governor, called 77 Gyé. 

Each province is divided into several prefectures, and the head 
prefect is called Dé da. 

Each prefecture is sub-divided into sub-prefectures under a Shé 
ngo, or sub-prefect. 

The above are all considered mandarins ; the following are not so 
considered : 

Each sub-prefecture is divided into two or more cantons, and the 
head of a canton is called Ding pang. 

The cantons are again sub-divided into collections containing 
ten or twelve families each, and the responsible official is called Bé se 
in the east and Kempa in the west. 

The mandarins generally hold office for only three years, except 
when their term, in individual cases, has been extended for special 
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service rendered the State. In some places the Ding pang are 
hereditary, but as a rule they are appointed by the Shé mgo for a 
short period, and they are charged to execute his orders. The people 
are treated as little better than slaves by all the above officials, and 
are looted by them on every conceivable pretext, without mercy. 

Each mandarin in his own jurisdiction is judge, collector of 
revenue, and, in fact, everything he chooses to be. Before obtaining 
a post a candidate for office has to pay a considerable sum to whom- 
soever has the nomination, and at the end of his term of office, an 
account has to be rendered to the person who nominated or appointed 
him, and the vile profits are divided between them. 

As regards the military branch of the native administration. 
There is no established or permanent local native army in Thibet, 
but in the event of war each community, consisting of a certain 
number of families (which nnmber varies according to the importance 
of the war and the demand for men), has to furnish a man and provide 
him with arms and the means of living, and must send him off to join 
the army thoroughly equipped. These levies are under the civil 
authority of the place in which they: are mobilised. There are, 
however, a few military officials called ma pang (ma—war, pang= 
chief) who are always in receipt of small pay from the emperor of 
China, as also a certain number of important families, considered 
military families, and these form an official class of their own, receiving 
pay in the same way from the emperor of China for doing nothing, 
t.e. nominally receiving pay, as but very little, if any, reaches them, 
owing to the ‘squeezes’ levied by the authorities through whose 
hands it has had to pass. This class forms a kind of aristocracy 
from which the civil officials are usually drawn, although its members 
are quite without education or instruction. These A/a pang are under 
the civil authority, but there is no real organisation worthy of being 
so called. They receive no extra pay in war-time, and requisition 
everything they run short of from the people. They are nothing 
better than licensed robbers by this system, and the people take care 
to hide their treasures, &c. on a band approaching. 

Coming now to the Chinese civil administration of Thibet. First 
of all come the three residents or commissioners of the emperor 
of China, who are always Manchus, and who reside at Lhasa. 

The first two. are called Am ba or Am bang in Thibetan and 
Kin-Chai in Chinese. The third bears the Chinese title of /¢-sin. 

The first two, z.¢. the Am bang, or Kin-Chai, correspond direct 
with the emperor of China, but their letters must be countersigned 
by the third, or /¢-stz. This is part and parcel of the Chinese system 
of espionage. All correspondence between the Thibetan Govern- 
ment and Pekin must pass through these officials. No other officials, 
from the Za /ei dama and king downwards, are allowed to correspond 
direct with the emperor of China. 
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The two Am bang or Kin-Chai rule the country in the name of 
the emperor of China, and they translate and forward all petitions. 
&c. to the emperor. 

The third commissioner, or /¢-sin, resides at Lhasa, and has 
charge of the ‘independent’ principalities, some eighteen in number, 
and independent of the Thibetan civil code or procedure. Amongst 
these principalities are Sa Kia Gung, Héu Kié, San Shé Kiu Tso, 
Tsam Ti, Tchra Ya, and Po Yew. 

Sa Kia Gung is south-west of Lhasa, near Nepaul. The head 
of the Lamassery at Sa Kia Gung is the chief of this principality. 

Héu Kié and San Shé Kiu Tso are both small states to the north- 
west of Tcham Ti. 

San shé kiu tso means thirty-nine families, and is so called, it is 
said, because thirty-nine families belonging to the Chinese army 
which conquered Thibet established themselves there. They have 
now become thoroughly Thibetan, notwithstanding their Chinese 
origin. 

Tcham Ti has for its chief the head of the Lamassery at Tcham Ti. 

Tchra ya is south of Tcham Ti, towards Kiang Ka, but to the 
north of the latter. The head of the Lamassery for the time being 
at Tchra ya is the chief of this state. Thus, though these are called 
principalities, their chiefs are rather presidents than princes. 

Po yew is west of Kiang Ka and west of the Saluen, and west of 
the range of mountains bordering the Saluen, and almost due north of 
the British station of Sadiya, in Assam. This state is divided into 
four parts, and each part has its chief. One of these is called the 
Dong ya pang. The people here are very independent and pay no 
tribute even to China. They are said to be well disposed towards an 
advent of Europeans. They are only divided from the Mishmi and 
Arbor tribes occupying the mountains between Assam and Po yew 
by a very narrow strip of country only a few miles in width, joining 
the Thibetan district of Dza yeu to Thibet proper, and which strip 
is not independent like Po yew, but is subject to Lhasa. It is pro- 
bably, if not certainly, owing to this narrow strip being between the 
British in Assam and Po yew people that we do not find the latter 
coming down to trade in Assam at Sadiya. The Mishmis, indeed, 
have spoken of a people to their north as being prevented by the 
Thibetans from coming down to Sadiya to trade. 

Besides the above states under the supervision of the third com- 
missioner or, /¢-sim, there are several others. Although these states 
are independent of Lhasa by rights conceded to them, still Lhasa, 
being much more powerful, has gradually obtained a great influence 
over them, with the exception of Po yew, which influence is not. 
strictly speaking legitimate. 

After the three commissioners there are seven civil mandarins 
called in Thibetan Pho pang and in Chinese Liang Thi (or Laiung 
Thai?) These reside at the seven following towns: Bathang, Litang, 
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Chong Ti, La régo (in Chinese called La li; this official usually 
resides at Kiam Da), Lhasa, Kiang tze, near the Nepaul and Sikkim 
frontiers, and Tra chi lung bo (called Shi ga tze by the Chinese). 
These officials are the paymasters of the Chinese soldiers, and of the 
subsidized Lamas, and they are the collectors of the Imperial 
revenue, and are civil mandarins. They decide all cases in which 
Chinese or Chinese mixed-breeds are concerned, and may be asked to 
assist Thibetan officials in deciding cases. 

Next we have the Chinese military administration, as distin- 
guished from the Thibetan. The Chinese army of occupation 
numbers about 4,000 of all ranks, very much scattered over the 
country, from Ta tsien lu (in China now) in the east, to the extreme 
west. . The officers receive pay regulated in proportion to their 
distance from China, and they are paid out of Chinese or Imperial 
funds. 

The principal garrison is at Ta tsien lu. The next most important 
are at Litang, Bathang, Kiang Ka, Chra ya, Cham Ti, Shi pan té, 
Lo rong dzon, Lali or La ré, Kiam da, Lha sa, Kiung tze or Giong 
si, Tra chi lung bo, Tingré. All along this line at each day’s 
march is a post of about four soldiers to carry despatches. There 
are only about 300 to 400 troops at Lhasa, the capital! The com- 
mander-in-chief is only a brigadier-general, SAié Tai, residing at 
Ta tsien lu. Under him at Ta tsien lu are a major, 7% se, and a 
few subordinate officers. At Lhasa and at Cham Ti there are 
lieutenant-colonels, Zong /in, in command. 

At Bathang there is a major, 7% se, in command. At the other 
places there are captains, or lieutenants, or yet lower officers in 
command. 

The above rendering into English of the Chinese rank—titles can 
only be considered approximate—and the following table will perhaps 
serve to show on what basis they are rendered into English. 

APPROXIMATE MILITARY RANK TABLE (ANGLO-CHINESE). 


English Chinese Distinguishing Badge 


—_ a SRE DEG aa 


Tsiung Quin | Coral button . 


1. Field-Marshal | 
2. General commanding a | 
corps d’armée | ite | ss 
3. General of Division | Chen Tai | 
4. Brigadier-General | Shié Tai | ‘i 
. Colonel | TsanTsiang | Generally coral button, but 
| sometimes dark blue button 
. Lieutenant-Colonel | Tonglin | Dark blue button, and with it 
} | generally a peacock’s feather 
' without the eye 
. Major Ti se | Crystal button and sometimes 
light blue button 
. Captain | Shi pi Crystal button 


g. Lieutenant Tsien Tsong | Porcelain button 
10. Sub-Lieutenant Pa Tsong ee 


” 
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The above officials have other badges of rank, and distinguishing 
braids on the breast. The peacock’s feather with the eye, and again 


without the eye, form two distinct badges of honour or decorations, - 


the former being the higher. It is not a grade-badge or mark of 
rank. ‘These peacock feathers are soldem given in China to officers 
below the rank of Za se, but in Thibet, that being considered foreign 
service, it is given to the rank of Shu fz. Below this rank, squirrels’ 
tails are worn as decorations. 

Having explained the peculiar system of government existing in 
Thibet, we may now pass on to notice the Chinese policy in connec- 
tion with that country and its bearing on the foreign relations of 
Thibet in the present and immediate future. 

Formerly, Mongolia, the Corea, Cochin China, Siam, Burmah and 
Thibet were all tributary to China, and sent ambassadors to Pekin to 
acknowledge their dependence. Thus China was completely sur- 
rounded by a chain of smaller tributary states, and this fact helped 
to establish the belief that the emperor of China was emperor of the 
whole world, as even now represented in popular editions of Chinese 
maps on which China occupies nearly the whole sheet, leaving Japan 
the Philippines, and Europe to be represented by small dots. These 
maps are accepted and thoroughly believed in by the people in the 
interior of China. The belief that the emperor of China rules the 
world, so earnestly propagated by the Chinese officials, found addi- 
tional support from the fact of European ambassadors being sent to 
Pekin; these being understood by the people to be sent like the 
ambassadors of the tributary states already mentioned to pay respect 
and do homage to the Chinese emperor, and possibly to keep order 
among foreign residents in China. It was further supported until 
lately by the fact that no Chinese ambassador had to go to any 
foreign court, and even now they have only one for several states, 
and this much renders the mandarins of the interior furious to 
think of (7.e. those of the old school, with all its credulity and 
ignorance), as they cannot understand such a stooping to ‘barbarian’ 
powers. 

In later times Cochin China, Siam, Burmah have either wholly 
or practically thrown off their allegiance, and no longer pay tribute. 
They now rarely (some of them even never) send ambassadors with 
presents to Pekin. This as a natural consequence is attracting atten- 
tion and is commencing to prejudice the belief in the emperor of 
China as ruler of the world; and yet this belief is a part apparently 
of the Chinese nature, and almost a necessity to the tranquillity of 
that peculiar country, and to the stability of the throne. 

Recently, the Chinese Government have sent demands to Siam 
claiming the resumption of the payment of tribute by that state. 

The Pekin officials fully realise that the loss of these states is 
owing in a great measure to the influence of Europeans since their 
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arrival and settlement in those parts. Naturally, then, they fear 
that if Europeans enter and settle in the Corea, or in Thibet, or in 
Tonkin, the same thing would happen in those countries, and so we 
see a similar game of obstruction played in all of them. They 
specially dread the entry of Europeans into Thibet, where it is well 
known there is avery strong party, numerically speaking, antagonistic 
to the present Chinese rule, and desiring autonomy. ‘The people of 
Thibet too are quite different from the Chinese in character, and cannot 
agree with the latter. Again the Thibetans are tired of seeing all 
the Chinese mandarins sent to Thibet reaping large private fortunes 
out of the country, against which the sums spent by the Chinese 
Government on the soldiery and Lamas, divided in infinitesimal 
portions amongst many, are by no means considered as even a partial 
set-off. 

As a matter of fact the Chinese Government does not derive much 
pecuniary gain from Thibet, say only a few thousands of pounds 
levied chiefly in duties at Ta tsien lu, still it is a mine to the Chinese 
officials, even though it may be ac tually a burden pecuniarily to the 
Chinese Government. The burden, however, is compensated for by 
having another dominion in the empire for the sake of prestige, and 
this is really why China is so jealous of European enterprise entering 
Thibet, the Corea, or Tonkin. It should also be remembered that 
through the occupation of Lhasa as the centre of ‘Lamaism’ or 
Buddhism, and the derivation of the Taranath Lama from that ‘holy’ 
city, China controls the whole of Mongolia, or at leasts exercises a 
dominant religious influence over it.! 

The following story, as it accounts for the present position of the 
Gé Mik pa sect as the recognized official sect, and of the present 
influential position of its chief, the Za /ei lama, may prove interest- 
ing, apart from the political importance some attach to it. 

At the end of the last Chinese dynasty there occurred a civil war 
in China against that dynasty, the partisans of which called in to 
their assistance a celebrated Manchu general. This general some 
years before had had his fortune told by a Lama high-priest of 
Thibet, and it was prophesied then that he would become emperor of 
China. Being called by the Chinese loyal party, he went to the 
emperor’s help, and finding on his arrival that the emperor had fled 
and that the throne was vacant, he ‘sat down,’ and proclaimed himself 
emperor, thereby fulfilling the high-priest’s prophecy. This, says 
the story, was the origin of the present Manchu dynasty, and the 
success is of course attributed to the old high-priest, who belonged to 
the Gé Zak pa sect. Owing to this, the present dynasty nominated 
that as the official sect, and in other to retain-its prayers in favour of 
the dynasty, the sect is paid a‘ yearly subsidy by the emperor, and 

1 Space does not admit of comment here upon Russian proceedings affecting 
Ogra, the nerve centre of northern Buddhism. 
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the Manchus believe that, were those prayers to cease, the dynasty 
would fall and the whole of China be lost to it." The Chinese are. 
fully alive to the probability, indeed certainty, that were Europeans 
to obtain a footing in Thibet, the influence of the ‘Lamas’ (already so 
much hated by the people) would cease, and as the Lamas themselves 
express it, ‘their cup would be broken.’ With the collapse of the 
Lamas would vanish the prayers for the dynasty. ‘Thus it is evident 
how from political and religious motives it is entirely in the interest of 
the emperor of China and of the Lamas, more especially of the Gé 
lik pa sect, to exert every effort to keep Europeans out of Thibet. 
So runs the story as believed in Thibet, but there is one drawback, 
we are told, to its acceptance zz fofo, and that is, that this story 
about the Manchu general ‘cannot be reconciled with detailed 
history.’ The story, however, is believed in Thibet as it is told here, 
and the reasoning may be more correct, as to its consequences, 
than the historical details. Then, again, the Thibetan petty off- 
cials would be obstructive as regards the entry of Europeans, fear- 
ing the loss of their unlawful exactions, to which the people would 
not submit, once they had been taught mamegeueence and a sense of 
justice by Europeans. 

The Darjeeling railway, and the intercourse it permits by allowing 
Thibetans to visit India, is already making a stir in public opinion 
in Thibet. It is encouraging comparisons between British rule, with 
its justice and freedom from official pilfering and tyranny on the one 
hand, and the unhappy conditions ruling in Thibet on the other, 
where the people are looted by both ‘Lamas’ and officials to the 
last point of endurance. 

Following the above superstitious belief and its consequences, we 
may as well here mention four prophecies concerning Thibet, current 
‘there, and instructive in their way. 

1st.—There is a prophecy to the effect that the Thibetan religion 
will be replaced by another from the East. 

2nd.—That after the 13th Za /ei lama there would never be 
another. 

The present Za /ei dama is the 13th (others say he is the 12th) 
and even at his selection there was a strong party against raising 
another, protesting against the inutility and waste of money caused 
by having one. 

3rd.—There is a prophecy among the Buddhists, extracted from 
their scriptures, and much talked about by the Thibetan people, 
which assigns dates or terms for the duration of several Buddhist sects. 
According to these dates the Buddhist religion itself should pass away 
about this time; and it is also said that it will be replaced by a 
religion coming from the south; not east, as in prophecy No. 1. 

It is true that, as regards numbers and wealth, the Lamas were 
never so well off as now; but it is equally true that, as far as respect 
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from the people and moral strength are concerned, they were never 
so badly off. “Their rapacity, disgraceful misconduct, and immorality 
have extinguished all respect for the class as a whole, leaving very 
few exceptions, personally respected. 

4th.—This prophecy is to the effects that when a certain lake’s 
water—probably the Tangri Nor or Nam Tso—runs low and becomes 
salt, then the Lama power will come to anend. ‘This, in the matter 
of the water, is said to have already occurred. 

Now, individually, perhaps, these prophecies might be of little 
value, but taken collectively, as indicating the presentiment or anti- 
cipation of a fossible change in the established order of things, 
they may be taken as the straw to show which way the wind is 
blowing. Even on the principle of the wish being father to the 
thought they are interesting, if not instructive. Further, the effect 
they would have on the minds and actions of those interested in 
maintaining the established order of things -is perfectly apparent, 
and may collectively be taken as a factor and added to the reasons by 
which to account for the ‘exclusive’ policy, if we may so call it, 
adopted by China in regard to Thibet. . 

If we consider the tendencies of all English politicians, of what- 
ever party, to object to any extension of British influence, and 
especially to any territorial aggrandisement, the conclusion is forced 
upon us that a disruption of the Chinese empire can only end to the 
advantage of Russsia, and the increase of her resources, in warlike 
men particularly. It behoves us, therefore, to uphold the Chinese 
sway, especially in Mongolia and Thibet. 

The Thibetans, on the other hand, hate the Chinese officials, and 
say that the latter come to their country beggars and grow rich at 
the expense of the country. The people of Thibet are indeed simply 
considered by the official classes as the wealth-suppliers of the 
Lamas, and of the Chinese and Thibetan officials. The Lamas 
have been said to form nearly a quarter, if not more, of the entire 
male adult population. This means that a quarter of what might be 
bread-winners are drones, and living by the labour of others. When 
we consider that these ‘drones’ are not content with necessaries of 
life only, but require luxuries, and have powers which they do not 
fail to use in their efforts to extort from the people the full measure 
of their wants, it is hardly conceivable that such a state of things 
can be permitted to exist by any people in the world. Yet on the 
top of all this we have the Chinese and Thibetan officials and their 
exactions ! 

By the peculiar arrangement of the system of government, the 
Chinese can at any moment lay all blame on the Thibetans for any 
hostile act against Europeans or for any obstruction they may have 
thrown in the way the latter; whilst at the same time the Chinese 
Government may and probably have given the very orders which 
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brought about the act of hostility or obstruction. Thus while apolo- 
gising at Pekin for some Thibetan obstruction, the very orders for. 
such obstruction probably emanated from Pekin» As an instance of 
this sort of double-dealing, whilst Sir Thomas Wade was arranging 
the treaty or convention by certain clauses of which Europeans were 
to be allowed to travel in China, the Chinese Government, agreeing 
to these clauses, at the same time despatched two special com- 
missioners to the Thibetan frontier with express orders to see that 
the frontiers were extra well guarded, especially those adjoining 
Boutan and Sikhim! Had an attempt been made to enter Thibet 
by, let us say for the sake of argument and with all respect, a Sir 
Richard Temple, even he would have been turned back, and the Chinese 
Government, if appealed to, would have protested its sorrow, and 
would have regretted the obstructiveness of those barbarian Thibetans ! 
That the above orders were sent we have on excellent authority. 

The Chinese Government can apply a similar system without almost 
equal facility to Tonkin, utilising ‘ Black Flags’ in place of Thibetans. 
But the above is only one instance of the obstructive policy adopted 
for Thibet by China. Let us give a still more surprising and in- 
structive one. 

The Count Széchényi arrived in Pekin with his European com- 
panions, and most excellent letters of recommendation to the Pekin 
officials. After remaining some time in Pekin, in order, we presume, 
to become personally known to the authorities there, and to acquire 
their good-will, he obtained through his powerful letters of recom- 
mendation, and on account of his rank, an escort of some forty or 
fifty soldiers, several mandarins, and every possible requisite in the 
shape of passports and special letters commending him to the autho- 
rities in the interior. His first object, we believe, was to visit the 
Lup Nor (lake)*between Siberia and the Koko Nor (lake), to the north 
of the Quen Lung (mountains). He followed up the Yang tse Kiang 
to Ssu Chu’an. Hence he aimed for Kang Soo (or Kang Siti) and 
there he met Tso Tsong Tong, Governor of Kang Si, the general 
who commanded the troops against the Mahomedans of Kang Si. 
Kang Si, or Gong Si, is far up in the north towards Mongolia. 
From thence he started with his escort and travelled to Sin In, and 
thence to Koko Nor, of which he made an exploration; dw¢ when he 
attempted to go further towards the Lup Nor, he was for the first 
time opposed by the Chinese authorities, by whom he was given a 
guide who had received secret orders to make the party lose them- 
selves in the desert! These orders were carried out, and the party 
were obliged to return to Sin In Fu, and there the Count was 
informed that, all his papers and passports notwithstanding, no 
Chinaman should be allowed to accompany him, because it was not 
the official routé, because it is a desert in that direction, because the 
Thibetans might do him some injury, and so on ad infinitum. He 
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was, however, ‘advised’ to follow the official route by Chen Ti (or 
Cheng Tu), Ta tsien lu, Litang, Bathang, and so on, and ‘assurances’ 
were given him that-hé would meet with no obstacles by that route. 
The Count, disgusted, returned to Cheng Tu, the capital of Ssu 
Chu’an. There the Viceroy Ting Kong Pao tried to turn him from 
his project, but not succeeding in this, he gave the Count an escort of 
forty soldiers and four mandarins, but gave orders that the Count 
should be stopped either at Ta tsien lu, Litang, or at all costs at 
Bathang, the last frontier town. This, indeed, was a secret order that 
had travelled ahead of the Count long before from Pekin, and had 
reached long ere this the Chinese commissioners in Thibet, one of 
these turning them to his own profit, as we shall mention later on. 
These orders simply cancelled the passports the Pekin officials had 
felt obliged to accord to the Count, when he was in Pekin, to save 
appearances. At Ta tsien lu he was well advised as to these secret 
orders having been in waiting some time against his arrival, but we 
are not at liberty to mention by whom he was so advised. The Count 
could not bring himself to believe that the Chinese Government could 
stoop to such duplicity. He, therefore, determined to go on and 
prove. the facts for himself. His troubles, as he was warned would 
prove the case, began at Litang. He was proceeding to visit the 
Lamassery there, containing some 3,000 members, when he was met 
with a shower of stones, carefully aimed to frighten but not to hurt 
him, be it understood. The same thing occurred again at Bathang. 
The mandarins at Bathang told him that there were several thousand 
Thibetan troops on the frontier expressly to prevent his entry into 
Thibet. Nevertheless the Chinese mandarins treated him most hos- 
pitably all the time he was with them, in order to make him believe 
the obstruction was no fault of theirs. They assumed the ré/e of 
friends and protectors, saying, how could they be expected to oppose all 
those thousands of Thibetan troops, with but a mere handful of opium- 
eating soldiers! Acting under their secret instructions, these very 
officials had sent on the orders to have the troops massed on the frontier ! 
After several days wasted in negotiations, the Count consented to 
return out of China v7é@ the Yunan and Burmah route, but at the same 
time he wished to pass along the banks of the Kin cha Kiang at some 
four leagues or less from Bathang. The Kin cha Kiang is some two 
days’ march from the Thibetan frontier, and, therefore, well outside 
of Thibetan limits, yet the Thibetan ‘soldiery’ (probably under the 
authority or with the consent of the Bathang officials) had advanced 
beyond their frontier these two days’ march, up to the right bank of 
the Kin cha Kiang, which they guarded. On the Count coming into 
view, they fired towards him across the river, some hundred and fifty 
yards wide. ‘The officials with him said they heard the balls whist- 
ling past them, although the Count, we understand, does not appear 
to have heard them. After this trip he returned to Bathang, and 
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thence followed a route to Burmah somewhat unknown to Europeans, 
save to missionaries. He was accompanied by an escort, and treated 
with every outward mark of respect and honour! 

In this instance we have the case of a gentleman specially 
recommended to the court at Pekin, a person of high rank, with 
practically unlimited means at his command and with great deter- 
mination, and yet the above shows how all these qualifications counted 
for nothing in assisting him to carry out his real object, that of crossing 
the Thibetan frontier! Cooper, Gill and Mesny have all been treated 
somewhat similarly, though with less indignity, and the ill-success of 
these several attempts has only ended in making the Chinese mandarins 
more audacious in their double-dealings, and the Thibetans more 
audacious in their open resistance and obstruction. As a matter of 
fact, the Chinese mandarins play externally the réle of friends and 
protectors, and under this use their authority to organise the Thibetan 
opposition, which they pretend not to be able to control. This is now 
their successful and systematic plan. Naturally never having been 
punished as they were only obeying orders, the Thibetans on the 
eastern frontier will probably carry their resistance further than mere 
demonstration on some future occasion. 

Whilst on this subject of the Chinese plan of satisfying aggrieved 
Europeans and loyally disobedient native officials, we may as well 
call attention to the fact that the instigator of poor Margary’s 
murder has not been executed, as is supposed in England. In 1882 
he was still at large and a rich and powerful leader of marauders, 
constantly stirring up hatred and amimus against the Christians in 
Si-lin-hien (Sst Chu’an). The actual murderer has not only not 
been punished, but has been promoted, and is now, or was in 1882, a 
mandarin, with the full powers of his office in the Kin-Chang district. 
This is vouched for on the best local authority, all the clauses of the 
celebrated ‘Margary Proclamation’ notwithstanding. 

We stated at the commencement of this article that ‘there 
is probably no country in the world of equal size which con- 
tains within itself such real weakness from a political point of 
view, and which could be so easily made a prey of by a designing 
neighbour.’ Having, we trust, prepared the reader in a measure for an 
acceptance of that statement by giving him an insight into the 
friction existing between the people on the one hand and the Lamas 
and Chinese and Thibetan officials on the other, owing to the ill- 
treatment of the people by the officials, and the unmerciful exactions 
the people are now powerless to resist, let us show how a designing 
neighbour might set to work with every chance of success. Let us 
suppose that the ruling power in India desired to annex Thibet at 
some future day, or being at war with China desired to create a divi- 
sion on the Chinese western frontier. This could be done under 
capable guidance with no very great difficulty. Apart from the above- 
mentioned friction, there exists a great jealousy between the various 
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Buddhist sects, and this could be turned to account. The sects once set 
in action against each other, the people would rise against all the 
sects, and the next step, that of rising against the Chinese authority, 
would certainly follow. Whether in the latter case the people would 
be successful would probably depend upon the demands made on the 
Chinese army elsewhere, or upon the amount of assistance the 
Thibetans received from abroad. Although the Chinese army of 
occupation does not, it is said, exceed 4,000 men in time of peace, and 
although these—being scattered in small detachments over the whole 
country—might be easily massacred to.a man by the Thibetans, still, 
unless China were reduced to a degree almost impossible to imagine, 
it could hardly be expected that the Thibetans would be able to main- 
tain their independence permanently unless assisted by diplomacy, or 
by force from abroad. 

As an example let us take the case of the chief of the Lamassery 
at Sa Kia Gung. This Lamassery is almost at the Indian frontier, 
viz. north-east of Nepaul (Nipal). The sect to which this Lamassery 
belongs is one of the oldest and most important, and its chief could 
be bought over. Take another case. At Tra chi lung bo, on the 
Sampo, there is a very powerful Lamassery, the chief of which is 
nearly equal to the Za /ei ama. This Lamassery is close to the town 
of Shi gatze. The chief is believed to be the ‘brother’ of the Za 
let ama and could easily become his rival. About the 14th or 15th 
century of the Christian era there occurred a division to meet certain 
Tivalries of the time, under two great reformers. The 7a /ei lama or 
present head (officially considered so only) received the ‘spirit’ of 
Buddha, whereas the Tra chi lung bo Lama received the ‘heart,’ thus 
establishing two ‘ Buddhas’ where formerly there had only been one. 
This chief of the Tra chi lung bo Lamassery is called Pen shan fu 
by the Chinese, and Pen khin rhinbo khié by the Thibetans 
(Pen=master; khin=knowing; rhinbo=—precious; khié great. 
z.e. ‘Great, Precious, knowing, or learned master.’) This chief is of 
the dominant Gé 7k pa sect, but as- from time to time other sects 
have been dominant in their day, and still exist, their present chiefs 
are ‘spiritually’ independent of the Za /ez ama and of each other. 
There are consequently several -‘ popes’ or ‘chief Lamas,’ both names 
being inappropriately used by Europeans. All this means a fruitful 
source of jealousies and antagonisms, and were the Chinese power 
withdrawn from Thibet without being immediately replaced by 
another, it is more than likely that there would be a general rising of 
sect against sect, of one Lamassery against another (probably even of 
the same sect), of the people against the Lamasseries, of civil chiefs 
against others, and the people taking sides would fight against each 
other till civil war and anarchy would leave the opening for the ‘de- 
signing neighbour’ to step in and form a new régime, at the most 
trifling inconvenience to himself. 

CHARLES H. LEPPER. 
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WHY MEN WILL NOT BE CLERGYMEN. 


THERE are a great many young University men who have wished, 
above everything, to be clergymen, who yet, in the present state of 
things, do not take Orders. That is a fact which the men themselves 
would not, perhaps, think very important; they would regret it, but 
they would not of themselves think that it could claim any notice in 
a review such as is the NINETEENTH CENTURY. It appears, however, 
that leaders of the English Church complain of this fact, complain of 
it over and over again, emphasise it, and even say that it is one of the 
most serious of the dangers which confront Christianity in England. If 
this is so, if what those who are older and wiser say is true, one of the 
excluded young men is not wrong, perhaps, in trying to state quite 
shortly some of their hindrances. He has no particular qualification 
for the attempt, unless it be a passionate fondness for the English 
Church, and a disappointment, greater than he can tell, at being shut 
out from its ministry; but it may be that the obstacles in a case like 
this—an ordinary case, not the case of a gifted, an exceptional man— 
are just those which may throw most light upon the general difficulty, 
and that the statement of them may thus lose its insignificance and 
find its excuse. 

In 1865, as is well known, was. passed an Act of Parliament re- 
laxing the then existing method of subscription to the XXXIX 
Articles and the Prayer Book. The object of the Act may be learned 
from some words of the debate upon it in the House of Commons. 
Mr. Buxton, one of its chief promoters, thus explained it: ‘He 
thought that the change was one of great importance, and he also 
thought that the precedent now established was in itself of great 
value. It was a remarkable fact that a Commission including eight 
archbishops and bishops, and several other dignitaries of the Church, 
should have unanimously agreed to sweep away the whole of the ex- 
isting declarations required from the clergy, and to substitute a 
perfectly new one, and that this reform should also have been 
acquiesced in by Convocation; and he confidently maintained that 
the change thus unanimously agreed to was radical in its kind, though 
it might be too moderate in degree. . . . Having been himself a 
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member of the Commission which proposed the change, he was in a 
position to affirm that it was the express intention of the Commission 
to relieve the extravagant stringency of the existing texts—in other 
words, to make it possible for men to minister at the altars of the 
Church although they might dissent from some part of her teach- 
ing, provided, however, they accepted it as a whole.’ That clearly 
explains the object of the Act, as understood by its framers and sup- 
porters. This object was to be attained by substituting for the old 
strict, particular assent to the XXXIX Articles and Prayer Book 
the following general one: ‘I assent to the Thirty-nine Articles of 
Religion, and to the Book of Common Prayer and of the Ordering of 
Bishops, Priests, and Deacons. I believe the doctrine of the united 
Church of England and Ireland, as therein set forth, to be agreeable 
to the Word of God; and in public prayer and administration of the 
sacraments I will use the form in the said book prescribed, and 
none other, except so far as shall be ordered by lawful authority.’ 

The end of this reform, then, was to give greater freedom of 
opinion to the clergy, and, presumably, to open wider the doors into 
the clerical office. The means were the relaxing, the generalising of 
the assent to the church formularies. Thé efficacy of the reform, so 
far as it affects candidates for Ordination, may be tested in the 
following manner. 

Suppose a young man to be at Oxford. During his course there 
he has felt—no University man can help feeling—something of the 
new life, and thought, and knowledge with which the air is charged. 
He has had to fight the anti-Christian and non-Christian speculative 
ghosts, atheistic, agnostic, and others, which, in greater numbers and 
more varied forms than ever, to-day await and haunt every awakening 
intelligence; has had to fight them, and, thanks to the old priceless 
early home training, to high companionship, and to other help not 
to be named here, has been enabled to lay them. In questions of 
religion, as distinguished from philosophy, science, history, he feels 
now on sure, on unassailable ground: he feels that in such questions 
the little child, and not the savant, is the judge; that in this sphere 
there is insight, there are truths which are independent of intellectual 
power and acquirements. But there remain questions which are only 
partly within the religious sphere, which touch religion only at 
points, but belong largely to the strictly intelligent sphere. Such 
questions are, in science, the theory of evolution; in history, the 
various theories of modern Biblical criticisn. For understanding 
and judgment of these questions are needed many years—a lifetime, 
perhaps—of appropriate study. What is this young man to think of 
them? It must not be supposed that in his case these theories have 
been sought out and welcomed, that to him they have any attrac- 
tion: to him they all are startling; presented in some forms they 
are most repulsive; but they are in the air, and it is impossible, 

VoL. XVIII.—No. 103. FF 
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even if it were truthful, to escape them. What, then, is he to 
think of them? He sees that they are saturating educated opinion : 
he, in his obscurity, cannot reject them. Their solution requires 
age, experience, learning; he, young, inexperienced, ignorant, feels 
fhat he cannot really hold any well-grounded notion about them, 
that he can only wait quietly, confidently for the truest and best 
explanation. Towards these questions of science and history the 
attitude of this man’s mind must be one merely of expectation and 
hope. But he wishes to take Orders; he has always wished so—since 
he was a child. He examines, then, the declaration required by the 
Act of 1865. ‘I assent to the Thirty-nine Articles of Religion, and to 
the Book of Common Prayer and of the Ordering of Bishops, Priests, 
and Deacons.” The XXXIX Articles, useful as they have been, were 
compiled in an age when those scientific and historical theories were 
unknown, and in a mental attitude hostile to them; the beautiful, 
solemn, sacred Prayer Book, invaluable as it is, strikes some notes which 
do not harmonise with these thoughts of to-day. To what, then, does 
this ‘assent’ commit him? Does it tie up his thoughts for life upon 
subjects upon which, as has been seen, his thoughts cannot be bound ? 
How general is this assent? Wherein may he differ? ‘These are the 
questions that beset and puzzle him, and to them he can find no 
satisfactory answers. He asks advice of friends, of college tutors, of 
Church dignitaries. They all are kind and good; but they all seem 
to have different principles of interpretation, different measures of 
comprehension, different standards of sincerity; with the most 
generous intentions they seem to darken rather than to clear his 
perplexity. It is true that many clergymen differ from the Church 
formularies more widely than he; but that is nothing; that is their 
affair. For him, he has to go down into the depths of his own 
integrity and to ask, Can I, with the purest and highest good faith, 
make this declaration? The answer comes that he cannot. He 
does not. He is not, therefore, a clergyman. 

That is a slight sketch of a young man prevented from taking 
Orders at the present day. There are, it is believed, many such men. 
It must not be thought that they incline to tamper with the great 
inviolable Christian Faith: it is hallowed to them; they have no 
words to express their reverence for it, their affection for it; their 
hope for it is inexhaustible; their belief in it is inextinguishable. 
It is said that modern intellectual Europe disowns Christianity : 
those men would cling to it—always. ‘Great objects exact a venture, 
and a sacrifice is the condition of honour.’ ‘Oportet te stultum fieri 
propter Christum, si vis religiosam ducere vitam.’ It is in this 
spirit, against these odds—aware of the venture, the sacrifice, the 
reproach—that these men wish to fight for ‘the old religion.’ But 
all this cannot blind their eyes to.the rational questions that are 
disturbing and perplexing their generation. Forty years ago Cardinal 
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(then Mr.) Newman said, ‘In the present day there are new sciences, 
especially physical, which we all look at with anxiety, feeling that 
our views, as we at present hold them, are unequal to them, yet 
feeling also that no truth can really exist external to Christianity.’ 
That expresses the feeling of these men now. They feel that it is 
possible that certain physical and _ historical views that have been 
associated with Christianity will need modification, or expansion, or 
readjustment. There would be no essential,change: it would be as 
the development of a man at the end of, say, five years, as compared 
with the same man at the beginning of the five years; there would 
be no loss of identity. And this change would come, if at all, only 
when it seemed false and doubled-minded- to oppose it. ‘The great 
principle of Luther was to withdraw from the doctrine and customs 
of the Church only when the words of Scripture rendered it abso- 
lutely necessary. ‘‘ Where has Christ ordered the host to be elevated 
and shown to the people ?’’ asked Carlstadt. ‘‘And where has Christ 
forbidden it?’’ replied Luther.’ So, to pass from great to small, the 
principle of these men is not to accept any modern scientific or 
historical theory unless it be shown to be indubitable, unless it be 
verified and admitted as, in the past, Has been the case with the 
theories of the earth’s motion round the sun and of the interpolation 
and parabolical interpretation of some parts of Scripture. Even while 
admitting the possibility of such changes they do not seek them, do 
not court them; they take their stand upon the Christian Faith! and 
let modern theories (if proved to be true) group themselves around 
that; they do not take their stand upon modern theories and let a 
maimed and mutilated Christianity fall in with them as best it can. 
But when they come to you, Sirs, for admission into the clerical 
body, you ask them to sign a paper which binds them to they know 
not what; which may be interpreted as making them promise to 
entertain—now and all their lives—certain views upon questions of 
science and history which they have not studied, and can know little 
about ; which allows them in the sphere of secular knowledge, upon 
questions which exercise many of the most gifted minds of the day, 
no scope, no freedom, no growth. This they cannot sign. 

The Act of 1865, then, seems -to many men to be inadequate. In 
the House of Commons’ debates upon the Act almost all the speakers 
took this view of it. Speaking of the general as a substitute for the 
particular assent, one said that ‘the whole was made up of different 
parts, and he was at a loss to understand how a man of candour could 
say that his conscience was relieved by that measure.’ Another re- 
garded the Bill as ‘an advance, although a small one, in the right 

1 Here the Christian Faith is treated as allowing proved theories ‘around’ it. 
Elsewhere in this paper the Christian Faith is treated as ‘enclosing’ all knowledge 
apprehensible by men. There is no intended contradiction. In the one case is the 
Faith subjective, the centre of consciousness. Inthe other is the Faith objective, 
the circumference of truth. 
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direction.’ Another, as has been said, spoke of it as ‘ too moderate 
in degree.’ The object seems to have been universally commended. 
The end is good; the means are insufficient. Efficient means, fur- 
ther reform have been sought by distinguished men in both the 
ecclesiastical and the lay world. This further reform may be shortly 
noticed, as there are some indications of a movement in this direction. 

Subscription, declaration of assent, might be omitted; and, at 
ordination, clergymen might promise to use, in public services, only 
the Church formularies, and to teach nothing in opposition to them. 
This, while it precludes any contradiction of the Church’s doctrine, 
allows the individual to breathe, to live, and learn in the world of 
knowledge. Nearly two hundred years ago Archbishop Tillotson 
drew up his proposals for comprehension, of which the chief is this; 
‘That instead of all former declarations and subscriptions to be made 
by ministers, it shall be sufficient for them that are admitted to the 
exercise of their ministry in the Church of England to subscribe one 
general declaration and promise to this purpose, viz. ‘‘That we do 
submit to the doctrine, discipline, and worship of the Church of 
England as it shall be established by law, and promise to teach and 
preach accordingly.’ ’ 

Eminent ecclesiastics of our own times may be quoted in favour 
of this change. ‘It is enough,’ wrote the present Dean of Llandaff 
more than twenty years ago, ‘to justify your place among the minis- 
ters of a National Church if you can say from the heart, that of the 
various Christian communities known to you in this country this is 
the one which most commends itself to your judgment and your 
conscience ; that it is the Church of your choice and of your affection ; 
that you are able with confidence and comfort to worship in its words, 
to minister in its offices, and to teach in its spirit.” These words, 
though not directly referring to this measure, admit the principle. 
More explicit was the late Dean Milman before the Clerical Sub- 
scription Commission of 1865. He expressed his ‘deep and deliberate 
conviction that such subscription is altogether unnecessary as a safe- 
guard for the essential doctrines of Christianity ;’ moved that the wse 
of the liturgy be the doctrinal test for clergymen, ‘conformity to 
the liturgy of the Church of England being the best and surest 
attainable security for the declared agreement of the clergy with the 
doctrines of the Church ;’ after speaking of clergymen forced ‘to act 
under the pafalysing torture of doubt, and to subscribe at last with a 
trembling and reluctant hand,’ asked, ‘ What clergyman has not felt 
some uneasiness under such a trial? Is it necessary that he should 
be subject to such uneasiness?’ ‘It may be asked,’ said the late 
Dean Stanley a few months before his death, ‘whether this remnant 
of subscription which is left is still worth keeping. My answer is 
that this depends simply on the question whether it keeps a single 
member of the Church of England from entering the ministry . . . . 
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It is evident that if, from whatever cause, this failure [of candidates 
for Ordination] should continue and extend, then it is the duty of 
every one to inquire into the causes; and if of these causes one should 
be the small shred of subscription that remains, then every man who 
cares for the welfare of the Church, especially when the removal of 
the obstacle is in accordance with a principle already fully esta- 
blished, should spare no endeavour to abolish it.’ 

After advocacy such as this, it would be impertinent in the present 
writer to plead for the-reform. His simpler object is shortly to state 
—what is within his own experience—doubts and difficulties that 
embarrass young men in this matter. He has merely tried ina few 
words to set down troubles, convictions, hopes which dwell in younger 
minds to-day. He trusts that in doing this there is no presumption, 
no disrespect; that older and wiser Churchmen will bear with him 
where he is right, will pardon him where he is wrong. 


HuBERT HANDLEY. 


* POSTSCRIPT. 


Since the above paper was written the writer has learned, from 
published utterances of the highest ecclesiastical authorities, that he 
can honestly take Orders in the Church of England; that the rulers 
of that Society acknowledge and approve his mental attitude, a 
suspension of judgment, towards certain great questions of natural 
science and Biblical criticism. 

This hardly affects the use of the paper. Its object is to state a 
difficulty—the difficulty of ascertaining, as to certain modern theories, 
the comprehensiveness of the English Church; the difficulty of finding 
out what, in these respects, the Church of England means. That 
difficulty remains. The fact that one man, more or less, has solved 
it does not alter the case. The paper expresses that one man’s seven 
years’ hesitation and bewilderment; it is believed to some extent to 
express other men’s like, but unsolved, perplexities. 

The difficulty affects classes much wider than candidates for 
ordination. ‘I need not shrink from saying,’ writes the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, ‘that I have often gone over the pages of some anti- 
Christian journal with care, and failed utterly to find one of the 
assailed beliefs really understood. There was not what I (or any 
Christian I know) believed, but what some (probably honest) persons 
imagine we believe.’ Do not these misapprehensions arise because 
the scientific and historical latitude of the English Church is only as 
it were. privately permitted, and not authoritatively and formally 
avowed? For that Church there seems to be a free unwritten consti- 
tution growing up around the constitution written and fettered. The 
Articles of Belief are brought into touch with the cultured conscious- 
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ness of to-day, and are regenerated in the process. But the larger 
spirit is latent; what is patent is the restriction. What a grand 
thing it would be, if a young man may say so, what a gain for the 
elucidation and extension of English Christianity, if it were made 
clear, if it were made unmistakable, that the mind of the English 
Church is open upon many stirring questions of science and history ; 
if it were made manifest that our Faith, while it is-accurately 
summarised in our inherited Creeds, is yet greater than men guess, is 
‘catholic,’ is all-enclosing, finds within its vast circumference for 
every established fact, for each new truth, a proper place. 

A minor. object of the above paper is, as regards candidates for 
Ordination, to notice a remedy for the stated difficulty. It is one 
among other remedies. Whether it is the best is a question. Whether 
it would be required may be doubted, if the Church of England were 
authoritatively to pronounce that freedom which is_ practically 
sanctioned. The main object of the paper, however, is not to supply 
a remedy ; that demands large knowledge and wide experience. ‘The 
main object, which is free from those conditions, is to state a 


difficulty. —H. H. 
April 1885. , 
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THE ENCLOSURE OF COMMONS. 


I HAVE always suffered from an inability to obey Mr. Pickwick’s 
advice to shout with the mob, and in the case of two mobs shouting 
for different persons or objects always to shout with the largest. I 
am afraid my view on the enclosure of waste lands is more than 
usually in contradiction to Mr. Pickwick’s advice. 
The present. phase of public opinion on the subject is expressed 

in the well-known verse.— 

The law is hard on man or woman 

Who steals the goose from off the common, 

But lets the greater sinner loose 

Who steals the common from the goose. 


So universal is this sentiment that it has been developed even 
among the worshippers of Shakespeare, one of whom has thought it 
useful to write a serious paper to show that by the substitution of 
‘he’ for ‘I’ in all the writings of the Town Clerk of Stratford-upon- 
Avon in Shakespeare’s time, it is possible to prove that he was - 
opposed to the enclosure of the neighbouring village of Welcombe. 
In fact, the economics of the ‘Deserted Village’ have taken the 
place of those of the ‘Wealth of Nations.’ After the battle of 
Salamanca the Duke of Wellington writes that it is due to his sons 
that he should invest in land all that he receives from the gratitude 
and liberality of Parliament and people; and it is reported that 
Alexander, first Lord Ashburton, after the profits of the French Loan, 
which had so nearly proved a failure, were realised, said, ‘1 have seen 
them written out of my books once, and now they are written in 
again; I will put them out of harm’s way, and invest them in land 
which cannot run away.’. Thus the two most successful men of their 
generation alike believed that English landed property was an 
impregnable fortress which could not be attacked. This fortress is 
now being undermined by three distinct forces irrespective of the 
bad times :— 

1st. By the endeavour of tenants to evade their contracts. 

2ndly. By that of municipal or local bodies to take land for pur- 
poses hitherto wholly unknown. 
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3rdly. By that of commoners to take portions of land supposed 
to have been at some time or other filched from the people. 

It will be my endeavour in treating the nature of this third force 
to separate the economical from the sentimental view of the question, 
and to call attention to the results which have followed those two 
modes of treating it. 

I presume it will not be disputed that the economical view of all 
things in heaven above and the earth below had reached its culmina- 
ting point upon the triumph of free trade, and it was at that time 
that the House of Commons began to meddle with the property 
which contained the largest amount of waste lands—namely, the 
Crown estates. The history of the Parliamentary action of the 
management of this great property, dating from Lord Duncan’s com- 
mittee, is unique for its ignorance and absurdity. Lord Duncan 
approached the subject, as rising public men of that day were bound 
to do, from the economic side, and conducted an inquiry as to why 
this vast property, the Queen’s life-interest in which had been made 
over to the State, brought in so small a return. ‘The report of that 
committee and the action taken upon it caused a totally new system 
to be followed. Up to that period the Commissioners of Woods and 
Forests managed Crown properties, palaces, parks, and public build- 
ings. The new arrangement involved the appointment of two 
independent Commissioners for the revenue branch of the old depart- 
ment with the distinct injunction to manage those properties as they 
would have been managed by private individuals for their own profit. 
In pursuance of these regulations the new Commissioners set to work 
to disforest all the Royal forests, to kill the deer, and to get rid, at 
the best price possible, of all doubtful Crown rights, while such pro- 
perties as were in fee simple were to be developed for the purposes 
of gain. 

The proceedings taken in the county of Essex were very remark- 
able. The two forests of Epping and Hainault were admirable in- 
stances of the two courses to be taken. Hainault Forest was a magnifi- 
cent wild wood, adorned with ancient oaks, and the soil of it was 
absolutely owned by the Crown without any common rights upon it. 
Epping Forest, on the other hand, was divided into a number of 
manors belonging to divers individuals, the Crown possessing only 
the rights of vert and venison. The new Commissioners cut down 
the whole of the wood in Hainault Forest, and converted the soil into 
what was expected to be a profitable agricultural undertaking. This 
could. not be done in Epping Forest because the wood and soil 
belonged to the lords of the several manors, who were almost forced 
to purchase what were believed to be the whole of the remaining 
rights of the Crown, by which the Crown was relieved from the out- 
goings hitherto connected with those rights. 

When the economical fit was over and the mob went round to 
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the sentimental or ‘goose and donkey’ view of the case, the advo- 
cates of the latter would have been very glad if they had preserved 
the woods of Hainault and let alone what remained of the Crown 
rights in Epping. At all events, it would have been cheaper to 
repurchase those rights, and in most cases the lords would have been 
glad enough to get their money back. ‘The ruin, however, of 
Hainault was irretrievable, and naturally, when economy was thrown 
to the winds, the mob set to work to get back the waste of Epping 
in a way in which extravagance competed with injustice. By a series 
of proceedings, including every method which the fraud and chicanery 
of the law could devise, the object was at last accomplished. The 
absurd plea, that the Commissioners of Sewers, in respect to a ceme- 
tery which they administered, had a common right of pasture, and 
that the common right of pasture in a remote corner of one manor 
gave them a claim over tne whole of the waste, was triumphantly 
admitted. It is needless to add that Sir William Harcourt and Mr. 
Shaw-Lefevre, who always shout with the biggest mob, rejoiced 
greatly over this decision. 

This great tract of land, in the opinion of many, is far too large 
for recreation, which was the object ostensibly put forward; but if 
the buildings of the metropolis continue to increase at the rate to 
which they are now extending, we may all be thankful that, how- 
ever ridiculous and extravagant the methods pursued may have been, 
this great extent has been kept clear from private building specula- 
tions. 

At the same time that these absurdities were going on in Essex 
the Crown Commissioners were, I believe, in the neighbourhood of 
Shooter’s Hill and Eltham on the one side of London, and in parts of 
the Crown heaths at Ascot on the other, letting strips of land for 
building, and destroying the amount of open space which is by some 
thought so necessary to preserve. 

I now turn to the alternations of economical and sentimental 
administration of the New Forest, and here it seems to me, if any- 
where, the objects which reasonable beings have in view might be 
carried out on the largest possible scale. Not only the economists of 
Lord Duncan’s time, and the sentimentalists who gave evidence before 
the Select Committee of 1875, but even Mr. Chamberlain and Mr. 
Jesse Collings, who imagine that poor people have been robbed of 
their landed property, might have ample opportunities of testing the 
soundness of their theories. Mr. James Howard, one of the two 
Commissioners of Woods, charged with the duty of procuring a 
revenue for the State from the Crown lands, thus describes the extent 
of that region :— 

The New Forest, although: once of much greater extent, now contains 91,000 


Bcres. As regards about 26,000 acres of that quantity, the soil is the property of 
private landowners. As regards about 2,000 acres, the land is the absolute property 
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of the Crown, not subject to any of the rights of common. As regards the remain- 
ing quantity of about 63,000 acres,.the, soil and freehold is the property of the 
Crown. The Crown also has certain forestal rights of enclosure and planting under 
the authority of Acts of Parliament passed in 1698, 1808, and 1851. “Subject to 
those several rights, numerous persons (about 860 proprietors and their tenants) 
are entitled to certain rights of common, of pasturage, during rather less than six 
months in each year, to rights of pannage or common of mast for pigs for about two 
months in the year, and to certain rights of turbary and fuel, and taking _niarl, fern, 
and heath.... 

Of the 63,000 acres which it is in this statement proposed to call the forest, 
about one-half consists of land of a good or tolerably good character, while the 
other half consists of sandy and heathy or boggy land of an inferior description. 


The intentions of the legislators of 1851 were to make a statutory 
compact between the Crown and the commoners, in order that the 
Crown might derive the greatest possible advantage from this estate, 
and that the commoners might also make the most of whatever 
property they possessed in the forest. 

In 1854 the best land and wood surveyors reported that 
the enclosure of the entire forest would be the course by which the permanent 
interest of the Crown would be best served, and the advantageous development of 
the property most effectually secured. An annual expenditure of 2,000/. to 3,000/. 
a year would be saved, which is now spent in supervising and protecting property 
which in reality does not belong wholly to the Crown. 

The Committee of 1874 decided in a sense contrary to these 
recommendations, and determined that sentiment and landscape were 
of more importance than the economical administration of a tract of 
land of 63,000 acres, of which one-half is said to be good land. | 
venture to think that it would have been far better to enclose the 
whole forest, to create public parks of so much as could be reasonably 
supposed to tend to the recreation of the neighbourhood, and to sell 
the whole of the remainder except such woods and plantations as 
could be held in absolute property by the Crown Commissioners. _ If 
there is any truth whatever in the assertion that land has been taken 
from the labouring classes who would be able to make a_ profitable 
use of it, how could the experiment be made on better terms than by 
giving Mr. Chamberlain and Mr. Jesse Collings a commission to 
locate, say, 1,000 peasants on 1,000 acres of the 31,000 which are 
said to be good, and let them try their hands at the institution of a 
peasant proprietary? It is impossible for me to believe that the poor 
inhabitants of Salisbury, Southampton, and Christchurch can require 
63,000 acres of playground. If anybody wanted 63,000 acres of play- 
ground, immense hotels, such as we find in German or American sum- 
mer resorts, would be built at Lyndhurst, or somewhere within or on 
the borders of the forest. As far as I am aware no such caravanserais 
are to be found. Who is it, then, that rejoices in these vast solitudes? 
Some stray ornithologist may like to study the habits of the black 
game in their parliaments, and some few hunting persons in the 
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neighbourhood felt, I believe, very strongly about the enclosure of 
the New Forest, but surely so hideous a waste of money as per- 
manently consigning this great tract of useful land to mere purposes 
of play is very difficult to justify. 

I may also point out to Mr. Shaw-Lefevre, and to those who have 
so radical a detestation-of the unfortunate beings called landowners, 
that besides the 63,000 acres of Crown forest there are 26,000 acres 
the soil of which is vested not in the Crown but in private pro- 
prietors. These are within the forest, and without doubt if the 
same means were resorted to which were found efficacious in the case 
of Epping Forest, these might also be seized for the above-named 
purposes. 

The next large space in the South of England is Dartmoor 
Forest, which is, I think, part of the Duchy of Cornwall estate, and 
not in the Crown. I find in the evidence of the Committe of 1844, 
that Dartmoor Forest consisted of 100,000 acres, and that though it 
was the worst common in the United Kingdom for agricultural pur- 
poses, ‘ there were all around Dartmoor open commons, many portions 
of which might be enclosed advantageously,’ that the climate is bad 
hut that where there are enclosures ‘the pasture is very nice,’ that ‘it 
is a good soil in places for potatoes and turnips, that oats and grass 
will grow, but not wheat, and that in many places, if enclosed, water 
meadows might be made.’ 

Now the Commons Enclosure Society have been holding up those 
who are desirous of enclosing portions of Dartmoor Forest as if they 
vere in some way or other committing a crime. The question is, 
against whom is this crime committed? Who can the persons be 
who desire to play about upon 100,000 acres in the most rainy climate 
in all England, a great portion of which is barren surface with granite 
rocks? Not only is the country barren, but the population of Dart- 
moor has from time immemorial been considered the wildest and 
stupidest race in the whole of the United Kingdom. Unless the 
evidence given before the Committee of 1844 was utterly erroneous, 
surely it would be better, along with the free education proposed by 
Mr. Chamberlain, to encourage proprietors by every means in their 
power to enclose all the lands capable of improvement which surround 
the moor, and to entice the wretched inhabitants to improve it and 
themselves up to the level of other agricultural districts. 

The Prince of Wales is the technical-owner of Dartmoor, and I 
fiad in the last report of the Commons Preservation Society the 
following paragraph with regard to that district. 

The Society has learnt with satisfaction that a local association has been formed 
for the preservation of the rights of common, ancient rights of way of a public or 
quasi-public nature in the Forest of Dartmoor and the adjacent wastes which are 


popularly included in the name of Dartmoor, and physically form one continuous 
open space with it. Great as is the extent of Dartmoor there has been serious 
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defacement and encroachment, and there is danger of more, especially in the western 
quarter ofthe moor. Satisfactory assurances have been given to the association by 
the Duchy of Cornwall, and it is under consideration what further measures shall 
be taken as regards the outlying regions of the moor. 


I now turn to the action taken with regard to private property. 
Commons and wastes not in the Crown are private property, however 
objectionable the idea of private property in land may be to some 
persons. My reason for stating that these wastes are private property 
is, that no one has ever been able to make out, even in the case of 
Epping Forest, that they were public property. Popularity hunters, 
the Corporation of London, with all the funds at their disposal, in 
the appropriation of which they are responsible to no one, and sen- 
timentalists to boot, were unable to confiscate the rights of indi- 
viduals without resorting to the absurd fiction of dead bodies having 
a right to feed over the wastes of Epping, perhaps the funniest 
instance of land in mortmain that has ever been heard of. 

In all the disputes as to commons, the difficulty which arose was 
not whether the population of towns had or. had not a right to play 
and disport themselves over these wastes, but whether Peter, James, 
or John had a right to use them for some profitable purpose, such as 
cultivation or turning out a goose or a donkey. 

The exhaustive reports made in 1795, 1797, and 1800, which, 
strangely enough, have been thought to justify the views of the 
Commons Preservation Society, since they have been published by 
that body as a pamphlet, contain a most useful volume of information 
as to the economical results of enclosure of wastes. There is nothing 
about playgrounds in these reports, but there is a great deal about 
the advantage of enclosing wastes, about the lawlessness of the inhabi- 
tants residing in the neighbourhood of wastes, and about the impedi- 
ments existing to their enclosure from the great expense of procuring 
Acts of Parliament for Enclosure Bills. 

Besides the fact that the inhabitants living in the neighbourhood 
of great wastes are an idle and lawless set of people, they state that 
common-fed beasts were inferior to those fed in enclosures, seeing 
that they only weighed one-half when brought to Smithfield of what 
enclosure-fed beasts would weigh, and that, as might be expected, a 
considerable increase of cereal and other vegetable productions would 
be the result of enclosure. 

The following account is given of the enclosure of a parish in 
Worcestershire, near Tewkesbury: 

Previous to the enclosure there were some few cottages that had land let with them 
to the amount of 6/. or 7/. each. The occupiers of these cottages with land annexed 
to them were remarkable for bringing up their families in a more neat and decent 
manner than those whose cottages were without land, and it was this circumstance 


which induced the lord of the manor, to whom almost the whole of the parish 
belonged, to lay out a plot of land, besides the common before mentioned, to other 
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of the cottages, and to add a small building sufficient to contain a horse or a cow, 
and likewise grafting stocks to raise orchards. In some instances small sums of 
money were lent to these cottagers for the purchase of a cow, a mare, or a pig. 
The following good effects have been the consequence of this proceeding. It has 
not in one instance failed of giving an industrious turn even to.some of those who 
were before idle and profligate. Their attention in nursing up the young trees has 
been so much beyond what a farmer intent upon great objects can or will bestow, 
that the value of the orchards is increased to 40s. per acre in land, which was of 
less than half the value in its former state. The poor-rates have fallen to 4d. in 
the £., while the adjoiming parishes are assessed from 2s. 6d. to 5s. in the £. 


The proprietors of that day complained that the expense of pro- 
curing Acts of Parliament for enclosure was so great that if it had 
been expended upon the improvement of their allotments of waste 
it would in many cases have provided for that cost. 

In none of these reports is it supposed that the mere fact of 
enclosure without a wise expenditure of capital is of itself advanta- 
geous. On the contrary, it is particularly stated that the advantages 
cannot be secured without ‘great industry, considerable exertion, some 
time and much expense.’ 

In 1795 the total amount of uncultivated land in Great Britain 
was said to be 22,000,000 of acres, and this extent was thus 
divided :— 

Acres. 

Lands incapable of all improvement ; ‘ ; - 1,000,000 

Lands fit to be planted é ; , . . » 3,000,000 

Lands fit for upland pasture : ‘ ‘ : . 14,000,000 


Lands fit for tillage = , 3,000,000 
Lands capable of being conv erted. into meadow or r water meadow 1,000,000 


Total . F ; 3 . ‘ . 22,000,000 


In consequence of these exhaustive reports, and of the general 
rise in all prices of agricultural produce up to 1816, being the war 
period, an immense amount of enclosures of every kind took place. 
The great heaths of Norfolk and Lincolnshire, under the enlightened 
efforts of the tyrannical landlords of the day, were covered with 
flourishing farms, and Scotland, once almost the poorest country in 
Europe, became a model of agricultural prosperity. 

The plantation of trees recommended by the Board of Agriculture 
in 1795, namely 3,000,000 acres has, I am afraid, not been carried 
out, as there do not appear to be more than 2,800,000 acres in Great 
Britain under woodland and 300,000 in Ireland. 

When Sir John Lubbock brought on his resolution on the 15th 
of May this year for a Committee to inquire whether a school of 
forestry might not be established with the view of making the 
woodlands more remunerative, he stated that competent authorities 
had estimated that there were 5,000,000 acres in this country which 
with judicious management might be planted with advantage. 
M. Boppe, one of the greatest French authorities, declared we were 
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behind every country in Europe in the management of our wood- 
lands. The Journal of Horticulture describes the state of them 
as little less than deplorable. Mr. Gladstone, no mean authority, 
attributes that state of things to the fact that the greater part of the 
English woodlands are kept ‘not for profit but for sentiment, land- 
scape beauty, or sport. Sir W. Barttelot said that in Sussex they had 
turned their attention to the cultivation of under-growth and under- 
wood, with the result that they found employment for large numbers 
of people during the winter. It appears that the annual import of 
timber amounts to 16,000,000/, sterling, and that the arboriculture of 
the Department of Landes in France has raised the value of the 
land to the amount of 40,000,000/. 

I have only made allusion to this most interesting subject in 
order to point out how deplorable it would be if, a school of forestry 
being established and the New Forest or Forest of Dean selected 
as the field of operations, the playground fanatics were to inter- 
fere and insist on thousands of more acres being devoted to golf or 
cricket. 

In 1844 a committee of the House of Commons, consisting of 
thoroughly experienced country gentlemen, sat and drew up a report, 
which contained the opinions :— 

1. That a large portion of waste lands was capable of profitable 
cultivation or of other improvement. 

2. That they were a source of serious injury to the various 
neighbourhoods by their effects upon the character of the popula- 
tion. 

3. That the expense of procuring Acts of Parliament was a serious 
impediment to enclosures. 

These opinions and other recommendations contained in the 
report were agreed to almost mem. con., since only one member, Lord 
Granville Somerset, opposed any part of it. In 1845 an Act was 
passed to facilitate the enclosures and the improvements of commons, 
for much the same reasons as appeared cogent in 1860. The excep- 
tions to these enclosures were to be: 

Indefinite common right. 

All lands within 12 miles of London. 

All lands within 2 miles of towns of 10,000 inhabitants; within 
2% miles of towns of 20,000 inhabitants; within 3 miles of towns of 
30,000 inhabitants; within 314 miles of towns of 70,000 inhabitants; 
within 4 miles of towns of 100,000 inhabitants. 

Town greens or village greens subject to arrangements for pre- 
serving surface and fixing boundaries. 

Allotments were also to be made for exercise and recreation for 
the neighbouring poor. 

These provisions have more to do with urban sanitation than 
with rural economy, on which subject I should like to say a few 
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words. I seldom agree with what falls from Mr. Chamberlain on 
rural economy, because I believe that he has no practical experience 
in it, and is guided rather by passion and prejudice than by that 
sound judgment which he brings to bear on matters of town adminis- 
tration. In his speech recently mace at Hull, he raised certain 
points well worthy of attention. He said: ‘That the land was not 
made for rent alone; the test of any system is, how many families 
live in comfort and happiness on the soil, and not the amount of 
money that finds its way into the pockets of the landlords.’ 

He was speaking of the Highlands in Scotland, but the doctrine 
is suggestive of many considerations affecting rural life in England 
as well. When the Corn Laws were abolished, the democratic manu- 
facturers were economists, and the landlords sentimentalists. Some 
of these who preferred to stand upon the ancient ways, and disliked 
all change, were told that if they wished to evade the losses expected 
from the withdrawal of protection, they ought to copy the methods 
of Scotland and Lincolnshire, and turn their small farms into large 
ones, giving leases to men of capital to cultivate them. Those who 
followed this advice are now told by Mr., Chamberlain—the apostle 
of democratic sentiment—that he sees ‘no objection in such cases as 
these to compelling the landlords to repair the wrongs they have 
done’ in reducing the numbers of those ‘families who lived in 
happiness and comfort on the soil.’ 

All agricultural improvements cost money; the change from small 
to large holdings is not done for nothing, nor can small ones be 
restored without most expensive building operations. The use of 
machinery of any kind in agriculture has the tendency to diminish 
‘the number of families living on the soil.” No one can be better 
aware than Mr. Chamberlain that if this be an evil it is one that has 
occurred in almost every trade. Ill feelings arising from such a 
change caused riots and machine breaking. The ruin and poverty 
of hand-loom weavers and thousands of persons engaged in small in- 
dustrial occupations in many parts of England was the subject of 
numerous inquiries during the earlier part of the century. 

The management of large industrial or agricultural undertakings 
by great capitalists is essentially a great economical improvement, 
but the essence of its economy consists in reducing ‘the number of 
families living in happiness and comfort’ out of the proceeds of the 
undertaking. We should all of us be very happy to get out of this 
difficulty if we could, but we are, whether as agriculturists or as 
manufacturers, brought into competition with the whole world, and 
there is no means that I know of by which we can escape from the 
conditions resulting and inseparable from that state of things. 

We cannot go backwards and forwards at the same time; we can 
return to a state of protection, and to granting monopolies to certain 
Classes, either in the country or in the empire, but I am quite sure 
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that Mr. Chamberlain and even Mr. Jesse Collings would reject with 
scorn any such proposition. 

The landlords will have, no doubt, to reduce their rents very 
considerably, but if prosperous times were to ‘return, unless all our 
political economy is at fault, these reductions, if continued, would 
merely be a transfer of property from one man to another, and not 
an abolition of the thing called rent, which, as long as there is any 
superior value in one piece of land over the poorest land capable of 
cultivation, must exist and be received by some one. It is not 
otherwise with manufacturing profits. They may be divided among 
clerks and workmen, but as long as either superiority of intelligence, 
exceptional situation, or more extended connection gives some manu- 
facturer an advantage over those who can only just make a living 
out of the trade, those profits will exist and have to be received by 
some one. 

The question before us is, however, not so much the general pro- 
blem of economical improvements and their effect, as the extent to 
which the particular case of the enclosure of wastes is an economical 
gain to the people. If it reduces the number of people living on the 
spot it may be an evil, but there does not appear to me to be any 
proof that this has been the case. Great complaints are made by the 
Commons Society, not only of the enclosure of large wastes, but of 
the taking in of roadside wastes by proprietors and farmers. Accord- 
ing to my experience the dilettanti residents, riders, and hunting men 
object to these wayside enclosures, but I cannot see who else can 
object to them. They are usually made, not from a desire for in- 
creased production or rent so much as from a wish to give work to 
labourers when there is little for them to do. To take down a large 
rough wild fence full of trees and to lay it down like a Scotch fence 
without a tree in it is an expensive operation, but it may give employ- 
ment to labourers during the winter, and as the number of persons 
using horses for riding otherwise than for pleasure in these days of 
bicycling is very much diminishing, I believe this taking in of road- 
side wastes is a very good thing todo. I was driving from Gloucester 
to Berkeley last year, and I observed that about six miles of roadside 
wastes on each side had been taken in, and were occupied by thriving 
cottages, gardens, and orchards. This must have been done at a 
considerable expense, and many more ‘families must have thereby 
been living in comfort and happiness on the soil.’ 

It would be very absurd if busybodies from a distance, who only 
see the country in the fine season, wished to restore these pleasant 
gardens to a state of useless waste. It would be still more absurd if 
in the coming winter certain landlords and farmers were asked for 
work and they were to answer, ‘We would be very glad to give you 
work by taking in a mile or two of roadside waste, but the Commons 
Preservation Society will be down upon us, and Mr. Chamberlain and 
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Mr. Jesse Collings will call upon us to restore it to some imaginary 
public, without offering to pay us back the money which we should 
have paid you to make this economic improvement.’ 

In the North of England, where 1 have shot grouse year after 
year, I have watched the gradual absorption of a considerable extent of 
heath land into enclosures, ultimately proving fine upland pasture, 
again demanding considerable expenditure of time and money. Is 
this an injury? and if it be, I should be glad to know to whom? 

If the Commons Preservation Society had confined themselves to 
the commons within reach of London, it would have been far better, 
but even among these some might have been found which should be 
quite as well enclosed. Some recent Acts have empowered persons 
interested to make a scheme for the improvement of such commons, 
without enclosing them, and it is to be hoped that shortly none will 
be left like the lower part of Bisley Common, mere useless and 
undrained swamps, wholly occupied by geese and donkeys. 

I may also state that I am well acquainted with a large common 
within twenty miles of London, which, instead of belonging to a 
greedy lord, belongs absolutely, soil and all, to the ratepayers of the 
parish, who have been in as great a hurry as any lord might be to 
relieve the rates by selling and enclosing as much of the common as 
the law permitted. 

Unfortunately the Commons Preservation Society has interfered 
with enclosures in all parts of England quite irrespective of econo- 
mical results. - I find in the Report of 1884 the following passage 
concerning Towyn Trewan Common :— 

This is a common containing about 1,000 acres in the Island of Anglesey, a large 
portion of which was purchased by a Mr. Thomas from the Commissioners of 
Woods and Forests in 1882. Mr. Thomas immediately after his purchase erected 
a fence straight across the common, built a house upon it, and gave notice to the 
commoners not to turn out their cattle. After inquiries by the Society’s solicitors, 
and under their advice, the commoners have commenced an action against Mr. 
Thomas to compel him to throw down the enclosures. The committee feel that the 
action of the Commissioners of Her Majesty’s Woods and Forests is open to grave 
censure in thus leaving the commoners, most of them very poor men, to the 
necessities of asserting their rights against the man who could only have purchased 
with a view to enclose. 


Knowing something of the desolate sand waste called Towyn 
Trewan, and having the opportunity of obtaining correct facts con- 
cerning it, I find that the rights of commoners consist principally of 
the power to dig sand and gravel, while those of the Crown were 
believed to be useless sporting rights; that so far from the former 
rights being defended by poor commoners assisted by the London 
Society which has reported on it, the suit against Captain Thomas is 
carried on by a neighbouring proprietor on behalf of his tenants. 
There was no occasion, for the Society to meddle at all. By no possi- 
bility could anyone wish to play at any game on this common. A 
VoL. XVIE.—No. 103. GG 
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very few hungry sheep are to be found on it, and there is little doubt 
that, whether the rights of Captain Thomas or those of the proprietors 
or their tenants be the better, the only thing to be done with it is. to 
enclose it. This is what the commoners meant to do themselves. My 
informant believes that it might be planted as well as similar lands 
in France, and that this course, if taken, would sooner or later make 
vegetable mould sufficient to improve the sandy waste itself, but if 
not, that it would assuredly prevent the steady encroachment of sand 
on the cultivated land around during the high winds. 

Since the above was written, Mr. Jesse Collings has given notice 
that next session, if he has the opportunity, he will introduce a Bill to secure the 
restitution of common lands, wastes, roadsides, and other areas which have been 
inclosed without the sanction of Parliament since the Enclosure Act of 1836, and 
to provide that all such lands shall be placed in the trust of the local authorities 
for the benefit of the labouring classes. 


Now, as far as I am able to judge the meaning of this notice it 
would be tantamount, if carried, to providing that those who have 
taken in at great labour and expense wayside and other wastes should 
be robbed of what, according to the law of the land, is their property, in 
order to hand it over to some other persons whom Mr. Jesse Collings 
chooses to call the labouring classes, but who have not as yet given 
any labour or spent any money in its economical development, unless, 
as may be the case, and, indeed, as is probable, these very labouring 
classes shall have been paid by those who believed themselves to be 
the proprietors for executing the task of bringing it into cultivation. 

If we are about to enter into lengthened discussions upon land 
tenure in England, and upon the extent of duties and rights of 
Local Government, two subjects which are to me far more interesting 
than the limits of Russian aggression at Zulfikar, or than the bad 
faith of the Boers or the fate of the garrison at Kassala, it is above 
all things necessary that we should approach the subject with some- 
thing like candour, and with accuracy of information. The state- 
ments which are made as to the number of landowners in the United 
Kingdom is one of those points upon which the greatest exaggera- 
tions are apt to be believed in. I find in the ‘Nouvelle Revue’ the 
following absurd statement :— 

About the end of the last century peasant proprietors possessed 250,000 plots of 
land, but in 1793 the English aristocracy, frightened at the possible contagion of 
the French Revolution and fearing the power of these small rural proprietors, 
bought up gradually all their lands and concentrated the whole territory in their 
own hands. Having taken away from the people their real means of independence, 
they replaced these confiscations by illusory concessions of liberty. In 1832 there 
only remained 32,000 proprietors, and now 250 great lords own the half of England 
and three-quarters of Scotland. 


The fact being that according to Mr. Bateman there are upwards 
of a million owners of land in England and Wales alone, and that 
the property of the great landowners to the number of 1,700, not 
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250, amounts to little more than one-third of the acreage in those 
two countries. 

With regard to enclosures, luckily the larger number of those 
commons or unenclosed lands capable of economic development have 
been already dealt with, and the mischief or absurdities which the 
Commons Preservation Society might have done had it existed 
earlier is out of their power, and I will therefore only say in conclu- 
sion that I am still sufficiently of an economist to look with delight 
on the traces of the labours of the great agricultural improvers of the 
beginning of this century. I sympathise with the expressions of a 
late friend of mine who in the last days of his life said: ‘I had 
hoped to see the corn grow in the Lothians once more before I die.’ 
The sight of Chat Moss brought into cultivation is to me a source of 
pleasure, and I have no desire whatever to see the wide heaths of 
Norfolk or the wolds of Lincolnshire and Yorkshire or the tops 
of the Cotswold and Mendips given back to rabbits solely 
to please Mr. Jesse Collings or a society in London. I even go so far 
as to hope that, as prosperous seasons recur, the inhabitants of this 
country will once more take an interest in the productions of their 
native soil. I agree for once with Mr. Chamberlain that ‘agriculture 
is the greatest of our industries,’ and that although rents may not be 
the only indication of agricultural prosperity they form quite as good 
a guide as profits do in a manufacturing undertaking. If the com- 
mercial wealth of the country should become so tremendous as to 
render cultivation merely a matter of recreation or of unremunerative 
occupation, still we must not forget that the great agricultural im- 
provements of the first half of the century, when geese and donkeys: 
were deemed of less importance than they are at present, have set an 
example and have furnished the means by which the vast regions of 
Australia, New Zealand, and a great part of America have achieved 
the greatest amount of food production in proportion to the popula- 
tion which the world has yet seen. Iam therefore wholly opposed to 
retrogression in agricultural industry. By all means let us endeavour 
if we can to increase the number of small holdings in all districts 
where they can be made to pay; let us reform our practice of land 
transfer; let us remove all impediments to dealing in land, and if 
necessary let us set proper limits to the exaggeration of building 
schemes without due precautions being taken for proper spaces being 
left for air and exercise, and let all municipal authorities be capable 
of dealing with proprietors without seizing their property; and, above 
all, let us not magnify unduly facts which in themselves are very 
important; and, finally, let us put away the idea, once for all, that a 
good cricket ground necessitates a thousand acres being kept waste 
when it might be better employed. 

To accomplish these excellent objects the first desideratum is the 
creation of proper local bodies. I have already made this paper too 
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long, otherwise I should very much like to supplement it with an 
essay on ‘Bon-Dieuism.’ Country folks require a ‘ bon dieu’ of some 
kind. Let us by all means abolish landlords, and disestablish the 
Church. Landlords have had their uses and are thoroughly out of 
gear with our present wants and institutions. Parsons can no longer 
be defended. Let us have done with them. But let us not forget 
that men occupied with tilling the soil must have a person of some 
kind whom they can consult. M. le Maire has to be begotten. He 
is not yet born, much less in full function. Hisscarf is not yet woven. 
If we do not like M. le Maire as a wretched Gallic institution, whom 
shall we have? A lawyer? a bureaucrat? or a consulting naturalist? 
Perhaps the last would be best. Who knows? At all events let us 
create a new ‘bon dieu.’ 
H. R. GRENFELL 
(Treasurer of the Political Economy Club.) 
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VITTORIA COLONNA. 


Quest’ una ha non pur sé fatta immortale 
Col dolce stil di che il miglior non odo, 
Ma puo qualunque, di cui parli o scriva, 
Trar del sepolcro, e far ch’ eterno viva. 
ARIOSTO. 


THE life of Vittoria Colonna extended over the years from 1490 to 
1547. This period covered the occurrence of the most remarkable 
events, and included the careers of many of the most eminent men 
who lent such distinction to Italy and. to Europe in the sixteenth 
century. Two years after her birth Columbus sailed on his first great 
voyage, and Rodrigo Borgia purchased the Papacy. Luther was born 
in 1483; Savonarola was burned in 1498. She was the contemporary 
of Karl V., Francis I., and Henry VIII., and also of Rabelais. Her 
husband was the hero of the battle of Pavia, and she lived in the time 
of the Sack of Rome. During her lifetime occurred the Reformation, 
and, in Italy, some years of the counter-Reformation. She belongs 
to the Renaissance; and knew the restorers of Italian literature. Of 
princely rank, of distinguished genius, of loftiest character, she was a 
woman of the Renaissance; and yet, in virtue of her individualism, 
was much more than a woman of the Renaissance. Her great works 
were her poems, her letters, and her life. She witnessed the 
most troublous time of Italy. She knew, or knew of, the Popes of 
the Renaissance, Paolo II., the unspeakably infamous Sixtus IV., 
Innocent VIII., the loathsome monster Alexander VI., Julius II., the 
sumptuous Pagan, Leo X., Adrian VI., Clement VII., Paul III. All 
that was noble and fair, much that was foul and base, of that 
distracted time was known of her and knew her. She passes among 
all the murky clouds of the vile time like a pure moon that we know 
to be stainless, even when it is hidden from full view by the shadow and 
by mist. 

In Italy there was no central government and no controlling 
power; the country was not a nation. Incessant strife produced con- 
stant misery. The ‘trade of war’ produced continual condottiere 
warfare in a, hapless land; and the soldier by profession, the 
hireling of arms, was as fully developed in Italy in the first half 
of the sixteenth century as he became afterwards in Germany in 
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the Thirty Years’ War. The princes, republics, nobles, if not 
quarrelling with the Papacy, were fighting among themselves. The 
land was torn by the hatred and jealousy of State against State, of 
party against party, of family against family. Rancours, intrigues, 
hostilities, raged incessantly ; and the distractions of politics co-existed 
with the utmost depravity of public and of private morals. 

The ceaseless petty warnings of the despots with the condottieri 
opened a path for the stranger into Italy; but the great foreign 
powers—as France, Spain, Germany—each one of which was a com- 
pact and homogeneous nationality, would not, when called in, fight 
merely to attain petty Italian ends, and soon treated the lovely but 
distracted land as a battlefield for the objects of their own ambition. 
The feudal system did not really exist in Italy, and the rule of the 
despots, depending upon the help of mercenary soldiers, was based 
upon force and fraud; while tyranny relied upon crime when force 
fell short. They acquired illegally and ruled ruthlessly. Ezzelino 
da Romano, Gian Maria Visconti, Barnabo Visconti, are types of the 
true Italian despot. ‘The corruption of the Papal Court involved a 
corresponding moral weakness throughout Italy.” Machiavelli says 
that the Papacy caused the moral depravation and political disunion 
of Italy. Guicciardini writes: ‘It would be impossible to speak so 
ill of the Roman Court, but that more abuse would not be needed, 
seeing it is an infamy, an example of all the shames and scandals of 
the world.’ Machiavelli, the admirer of Cesare Borgia, the Duc de 
Valentinois, writes :— 

Italy was more enslaved than the Hebrews, more downtrodden than the 
Persians, more disunited than the Athenians; without a chief, without order; 
beaten, despoiled, mangled, overrun, subject to every sort of desolation .... The 
contrast between the sacerdotal pretensions and the personal immorality of the 
Popes was glaring.... A succession of Popes filled the holy chair with such 
dramatic propriety, displaying a pride so regal, a cynicism so unblushing, so selfish 
a cupidity, and a policy so suicidal, as to favour the belief that they had been 
placed there in the Providence of God to warn the world against Babylon... . 
Undisguised sensuality, fraud cynical and unabashed, policy marching to its end by 
murders, treasons, interdicts and imprisonments, the open sale of spiritual privileges, 
commercial traffic in ecclesiastical emoluments, hypocrisy and cruelty studied as 
fine arts, theft and perjury reduced to system—these are the ordinary scandals 
that beset the Papacy; yet the Pope is still a holy being. He rises from the bed 
of harlots to unlock or bolt the gates of Heaven and Purgatory. 

Strong, indeed, are the pictures of the Papacy of the Renaissance 
painted by contemporary and Catholic Italian historians; and the 
amplest information on the subject will be found in Mr. J. A. 
Symonds’s admirable work on the Renaissance, from which the two 
latter passages are quoted. Into such a world Vittoria Colonna was 
born; and, among so -much that was profligate, venal, wanton, blas- 
phemous, dissolute, and depraved, she kept herself unspotted from the 
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world which surrounded her, and walked her lofty path in purity, in 
sanctity, in nobleness, and, mainly, in solitude of the sad soul. 

The gloom and austerity of the Middle Ages produced, in part, 
the licence and the crime of the Renaissance. The emanicipation of 
the conscience was co-existent with the stupefaction of the conscience. 
Sensuous enjoyment took the place of sombre rigour. The reaction 
was great and resembled somewhat the change from our Common- 
wealth to the Restoration. Manners both softened and depraved. Its 
literature is the true type of the poison-flower period of the re-birth, 
and the animal joy of life which succeeded to centuries of repression 
is reflected in the writings of the Renaissance. Monkish legends gave 
place to Pagan poetry. As you disinter a Pompeii, so the Renais- 
sance dug out the classical humanities and the antique culture of 
Greek and Roman literature. In restoring joy to life they divorced 
religion from morality, and revelled in the very wantonness of new- 
found freedom. One consequence of the spirit of the re-birth was the 
emancipation of women, who emerged from the comparative seclusion 
to which they had been condemned in the Middle Ages into liberty 
—a liberty which soon degenerated into boundless licence. It was a 
godless and a shameless time, but yet ‘ natures rich in all capacities, 
and endowed with every kind of sensibility, were frequent in it.’ 

Vittoria Colonna was born in 1490 at Castel Marino, a fief of the 
Colonna family, a hill fortress perched upon one of the Alban summits 
between Rome and Terracina. Close together were castles of a 
similar type belonging to the great princely baronial houses of 
Colonna, of Orsini, of Savelli. These great old races had risen to 
their highest power and glory in the second half of the thirteenth 
century; but, at the beginning of the sixteenth century, they had been 
greatly depressed by the superior influence of the new nefoti families, 
which were, in fact, composed mainly of the bastards of Cardinals and 
of Popes. The father of Vittoria, a Christian name which she derived 
from a great-aunt of the Malatesta house, was Fabrizio Colonna; and 
her mother was Agnese di Montefeltro, the youngest daughter of the 
Duke Federigo d’Urbino and of a lady of the house of Sforza of Pesaro. 
Fabrizio Colonna was Grand Constable of Naples, the lord of Paliano, 
and Prince of Tagliacozzo. Vittoria came of noble descent and of 
distinguished historical race. She was born into stirring and 
troublous times; but, while the public events which surrounded her 
youth are well known to us, there is but scanty record of her child- 
hood orher girlhood. Her early biography is a blank, except that we 
find her, in her childhood’s years, betrothed to Ferrante Francesco 
d’Avalos, Marquis of Pescara. This betrothal was brought about by 
the young king Ferrante II. (Ferrandino) of Naples, who desired to 
cement the coalition in his favour of the great barons by a union 
between the daughter of his condottiere supporter Colonna, and the 
leading representative of those noble Spanish families which had 
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settled in Italy. When Charles VIII. made his fruitless promenade 
into Italy (1494) Colonna supported French interests, but had after- 
wards, with the political levity which was the fashion of the times, 
seen it good to transfer his allegiance to the Neapolitan monarchy. 

Inigo d’Avalos, son of the Conte de Ribadeo, Constable of Castile, 
accompanied his king, Alfonso of Aragon to Italy, when Alfonso 
sought to enforce his claim to Naples against René of Anjou. This 
Spanish grandee had two sons, Alfonso and Inigo. Their mother was 
Antonia d’ Aquino, sister of the childless Marchese di Pescara, whose 
title and estates descended to his elder nephew, while the younger, 
Inigo, received from Ferrante the title and accompanying possessions of 
Vasto. Alfonso, Marchese di Pescara, was treacherously killed, in 1495, 
in the fight round the Castel Nuovo, in Naples. He had married 
Diana de Cordona, a lady of a noble Spanish-Neapolitian house; and 
King Ferrandino was very early active in arranging a match between 
the young Ferrante Francesco, son of Alfonso, and the daughter of 
Fabrizio Colonna, 

This marriage took place on the 27th of December, 1509, at Ischia. 
The young couple moved to Naples, and the early days of Vittoria’s 
married life were passed amid the rich nature and splendid scenery 
of the siren city by the sea. 

The marriage was one of policy, and was arranged by parents and 
by politicians; but it is certain that there was on the side of Vittoria 
a passionate and steadfast love for her young husband. Whatever he 
afterwards became, the Marquis of Pescara was, at the time of his 
marriage, young, gallant, chivalrous, courteous; and Vittoria, whose 
generous nature was full of genius and of grace, could, and did, 
idealise the showy young cavalier. Vittori Sommario said later of 
Pescara that he was proud, envious, cruel; without religion or 
humanity. No historian of that day would reckon perfidy or intrigue 
as faults in the character of a condottiere chieftain; and it is clear 
that the lover of her youth remained throughout her life enshrined 
in the faithful memory of the noble Vittoria. The politician must 
be distinguished from the lover and the husband, and Pescara was 
so constantly absent from his wife that his image could suffer little 
injury from personal presence. Indeed, the tives of the Marchese 
and Marchesa di Pescara were typical lives of lady and of knight 
during those stormy times. The lord, exposed to danger, wounds, 
and death, was nearly always away from home, occupied in incessant 
warrings; while the lady spent the weary and lonely hours in her 
castle, thinking the long thought, and looking anxiously for the news, 
good or bad, which came so seldom. Vittoria occupied herself 
sedulously with culture, and, in so far, was better off than many 
other ladies of her day; but she had none of the lighter distractions, 
or illicit attachments, which, in so many other cases, winged the 
flight of time and quickened the lonely hours. Her strenuous and 
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lofty spirit lived in widowhood during her lord’s frequent absences. 
Her first poem, a sonnet to her husband, paints pathetically the lot 
of woman and man when they are separated by cruel wars. She 
longs to be with him, to share his dangers, toils, and conflicts. When 
Pescarareturned home, Isabella d’Aragona, sister of King Ferrandino, 
said to him, ‘I wish I were a man, Lord Marquis, if it were only to 
receive wounds in the face, as you have done, and to see if the scars 
would become me as they do you.’ Isabella spoke the thought of 
Vittoria. These wounds were received by Pescara at the battle of 
Raverina (1512), a French victory, saddened for the French by the 
death of Gaston de Foix. Fabrizio Colonna and Pescara were both 
engaged at Ravenna, and the father of Vittoria was taken prisoner 
and was sent to Ferrara, then under the rule of Alfonso d’Este and 
Lucrezia Borgia. In the time of the Renaissance the ransom of 
prisoners was a matter of trade, and captivity was not harsh. Colonna 
was well treated at the Court of Ferrara, and refreshed himself, after 
the toils of war, by a little love affair with Nicolina Trotti, a beautiful 
lady in waiting on the Duchess. 

Pescara had behaved with distinguished gallantry. He led a body 
of four hundred light horse, which was dlways in the thickest of the 
fight. The Marchese was severely wounded, and received two hurts 
in the face. He was taken prisoner; was sent first to Ferrara and 
thence to Milan, where he was ransomed for 6,000 ducats. His wife 
was all the while at Ischia. During his Milan captivity Pescara 
attended the funeral of the heroic Gaston de Foix. It is on record 
that, at Ravenna, Colonna wore six great feathers in his helmet, and 
these were preserved by the Ferrarese Duke’s brother, Cardinal Ippolito 
d’Este. The son of Inigo, Conte del Vasto, and of Laura Sanseverino, 
was left an orphan; and the childless Marchesa di Pescara took upon 
herself the charge of the young Alfonso d’Avalos. In later life the 
Marchese del Vasto showed signs of her training of his boyhood by 
valiant captaincy and by writing verses. In the next year (1513) we 
find Pescara at his old work of fighting. This time the theatre of war 
was Lombardy, and Pescara was joined in command with Ramon di 
Cardona. Pescara took Genoa, and, together with Prospero Colonna, 
defeated the Venetians at Vicenza. Vittoria’s life was sad, lonely, ° 
thoughtful. She felt pride in her husband’s glory and success; but 
there is good ground for believing that she suffered much from his 
continual absences. 

In the shifting scene of Italian politics great changes were intro- 
duced by the rise of new actors. In 1513 Julius II. died, and was 
followed by Leo X., who entered upon the pontificate with the avowed 
and cynical principle, Godiamoci t/ Papato, poiché Dio cel ha dato. 
In 1515, Louis XII. was succeeded by Francis I., and the new Frencd 
king and the new Pope became allies. In 1519 Charles V. succeedeh 
Maximilian I. 
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During these years the evidence about the life of Vittoria Colonna 
is meagre. Her husband was but little with her, and sbe lived the 
quiet life of solitude and of thought. In 1517 a splendid marriage 
was celebrated at Ischia, at which she certainly was present. Costanza 
d’Avalos, sister of Alfonso del Vasto, wedded Alfonso Piccolomini, 
Duke of Amalfi. In the same year, Bona, daughter of Isabella of 
Aragon, married, at Naples, King Sigismund of Poland; and Vittoria 
Colonna was, perhaps, the most distinguished of the lofty ladies who 
appeared in the bride’s train. We havea picture of Vittoria as she 
took part in the splendid ceremony. By her horse walked six 
equerries. Her robe was of crimson brocade and velvet, with a hood 
of gold, worn under a barrett-cap of crimsonsilk. Her noble and 
earnest beauty adorned the royal procession. Her attendants were 
six young ladies of noble houses, attired in a light blue damask. 
Pescara arrived on the evening of the nuptials, and on the following 
day, he accompanied the new queen to Apulia. About this period 
Galeazzo di Tarsia conceived a passion for the fair Marchesa, who 
applauded the poet, but repulsed the lover. After the wedding 
march the funeral dirge, and death became busy with the race and 
relatives of the Colonnas. In 1516 her elder brother, Federigo, died. 
In 1520 she lost her father, and two years later, her mother. Of 
her own family, her brother, Ascanio Colonna, was the only one left. 

We next find her (although the year is uncertain) in Rome, and 
with her husband. It is probable that, during this Roman visit, 
she became first acquainted with Pietro Bembo, and with Jacopo 
Sadoleto; with Baldassare Castiglione, and with Gian Matteo Giberti. 
It was the splendid time of Leo X.’s papacy, and the Pope had just 
given the red hat to Pompeo Colonna, the nephew of Prospero Colonna. 
Leo X. was well disposed toward the house of Colonna. ° It is certain that 
Vittoria saw all that was noble, gifted, fair, at the then Court of Rome. 

It is not clear at which date she first met Ariosto in Rome, but it 
may have been during the visit of which we are now speaking. ‘No 
one can be surprised,’ says Ariosto, ‘if I praise her (Vittoria Colonna) 
above all other women, since she stands high above all envy.’ His 
mention of her is so warm and full that he must have known her 
personally; and they could only have met in Rome. Different as 
their characters and tendencies were, she had yet some sympathetic 
relations with the passionate and gifted poet, Francesco Maria Molza, 
who wrecked his life so early amid the characteristic excesses of the 
sensual and dissolute Renaissance. 

The reputation of Vittoria Colonna was rapidly spreading among 
the cultured classes of the Renaissance time. Not only was she 
known to her own class, to princes and to nobles, but she was recog- 
nised by the followers of Ariosto and the disciples of Boccaccio. 

In May 1521, Leo X. concluded an alliance with Karl V.; and 
Prospero Colonna and Pescara were appointed leaders of the Imperial 
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Papal forces. Pescara was childless, and his heir was the young 
Alfonso del Vasto. The Marquis hesitated to expose the young heir 
to the dangers of war; but it is a characteristic trait of his noble 
wife that she said to her husband—‘ Take the lad with you. If an 
accident should happen to him, even if your family should end with 
him, that were a lesser evil than it would be if the glory of your 
ancestors should be lessened by the inactivity of your successor.’ 
The heroic poetess, Vittoria, could a warrior’s feelings share, and 
weep a warrior’s shame, buckle the spurs upon his heel, and send him 
forth to fame. She could not sympathise with a knightly heir who 
should shun danger and dread war. She herself presented a tent 
to young Alfonso, and over the entrance she embroidered the words, 
once applied to Vespasian—‘Never less idle than when most at 
peace.’ 

In August 1521, the war began. The French, supported by 
Venice and by Alfonso d’Este, could never save Parma from the clutch 
of Pescara, who, on the rgth of November, succeeded, after a bloody 
fight, in taking Milan. On the rst of December Leo X. died 
suddenly. His death caused a momentary interruption to military 
operations; but on the 27th of April,.1522, Lautrec, assisted by 
Italian and Swiss troops, attacked Prospero Colonna and Pescara, 
who defeated him at Bicocca. Pescara took and plundered Genoa; 
and French conquests in Italy shrank to very few possessions. On 
the 17th of August the new Pope, Adrian VI., arrived from Barcelona. 
His reign was short, and on the 19th of November, 1523, Clement 
VII. was chosen Pope. ‘The Constable Bourbon deserted his own 
people, and went over to Karl V.—a step pregnant with after-conse- 
quences for Rome and for Italy. 

Vittoria Colonna was delighted with the accession of Clement VII. ; 
but she did not foresee the evils which the weak and vacillating 
bastard of Guilano dei Medici would bring upon Italy. Clement, 
being confused, thought himself profound. He caused the Sack of 
Rome, and met the Reformation by the Inquisition. 

Once more Vittoria saw her husband, who, in October 1522, was 
with her, for three days, in Naples. It is probable that this was the 
last meeting of warring husband and of lonely wife. ‘I have leisure 
in plenty,’ she wrote to Giberti, with whom she carried on an active 
correspondence. She also knew Francesco Berni; and showed herself 
to be, in part, a woman of her time by an inexplicable intimacy with 
the abominable Pietro Aretino. Through the life of Vittoria the 
blare of trumpets -alternates with the still pursuits of literature, 
with sonnets and with letters—Rime e Lettere. Clement hoped, by 
temporising, to establish peace between Charles and Francis; and 
Vittoria wrote a letter to the Pope congratulating him upon his 
vain efforts. 

Meanwhile Pescara found always his dearest action in the tented 
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field. Bourbon gave him (1523) the post, under himself, of general 
captain of the army which defeated the French at Robecco; which 
destroyed the French camp at Biagrasso; which won the fight at 
Romagnano, ~in which Bayard was killed. Pescara treated the 
wounded and dying Bayard with chivalrous courtesy. Bourbon 
wrote to the Emperor to excuse himself, while explaining that, with- 
out orders from the Emperor, he had appointed Pescara to so high a 
post because he considered that the services of the warlike Marquis 
were most valuable to his Majesty, and because Pescara was fully 
worthy of such an honour. Karl V. would, for some now unknown 
reason, seem to have somewhat distrusted Pescara. The Emperor, 
may, however, have known many things which have now fallen very 
dark to us. 

Burning to retrieve French fortunes in Italy, Francis I., flushed 
with hopes of easy victory, hurried to the scene of war. The 
Imperial leaders were prepared to receive him; and, on the 24th of 
February, 1525, was fought the renowned battle of Pavia, in which 
Francis I. and his army were made prisoners. 

The hero of Pavia, on the Imperialist side, was the Marchese 
di Pescara. He planned the attack. He advised and encouraged 
Lannoy. Though bleeding from three serious wounds, he continued 
to fight desperately, in the very thick of the battle; and he was 
there where the flower of the French nobility—La Tremouille, La 
Palice, Saint Pol, De Foix, Bonnivet—fell, before Francis surren- 
dered. 

Pescara became highly dissatisfied with the Emperor. He found 
Lannoy preferred before him; and there was a further cause of com- 
plaint. The death of Prospero Colonna left the countship of Carpi 
in the Emperor’s gift. Pescara applied for it, and his application 
was refused by Charles. The Emperor, however, was pleased to write 
a letter of thanks and praise to Vittoria Colonna. He speaks with 
recognition of her husband’s bravery, experience in war, and success- 
ful leading; and suggests that the Marquis may well expect from 
the Imperial gratitude due reward for his long and brilliant services. 

Vittoria, who doubtless shared her husband’s feelings of discon- 
tent, was in Ischia when this letter reached her. On the 1st of May 
she replied to the Emperor. Her letter is proud and dignified, nor 
is a touch of sarcasm wanting. She refers to the devotion of her 
husband, and of her whole house, to the Emperor; and says that 
their long and true services were not unworthy of the gracious grati- 
tude of his Imperial Majesty. She adds, that she desires Imperial 
recognition, not out of greed or desire for advantage, but because 
due recognition and reward would be only a fitting acknowledgment 
of such zeal. She is conscious that she herself has deserved much 
of his Majesty, inasmuch as she has always been willing that her 
husband should incur so many dangers for the Emperor, instead of 
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enjoying peace at her side. ‘I am proud of my own name,’ she 
declares. 

Her letter would not seem to have had much effect upon the 
obstinate and suspicious monarch, who distrusted Italians, and 
favoured Spaniards and Netherlanders. No rewards or honours were 
conferred upon Pescara, who*had become somewhat impoverished 
during his long and active military career. Indeed, both Pescara 
and Del Vasto died in disgrace with Charles. The importance of 
Pescara was, however, fully recognised by the enemies of Charles, 
who knew the Marchese’s profound dissatisfaction with his treatment 
by the great Emperor, and Pescara’s loyalty was exposed to tempta- 
tation. 

The Papacy and France were both opponents of Karl V., and a 
plan was concerted in Paris and in Rome which had for its object 
the destruction of the Imperial power in Italy. Girolamo Morone, 
Grand Chancellor of the Sforza’s Duchy of Milan, confided the 
intrigue, as a secret, to Pescara; and sought to detach the discon- 
tented warrior from his allegiance, by offering him both the com- 
mand of the allied armies which were to fight against Charles and 
the crown of Naples. Vittoria, it would appear, dissuaded her 
injured husband from engaging in the plot. Pescara was, perhaps, 
at first, dazzled by the splendid bribe, and felt that the unrewarded 
could revenge: but, whether actuated by loyalty or by policy, per- 
haps because convinced that the coalition would have no chance of 
success against the powerful Emperor, he decided not to cast in his 
lot with Rome and France and Italy. 

The step which Pescara took was highly characteristic of the 
days of Machiavelli. He concealed Antonio de Leyva behind the 
arras, and caused Morone, who did not know of the hidden hearer, to 
repeat all the plot. Pescara then wrote a full account of the whole 
intrigue to Karl V.; and remarks in his letter, ‘such practices do 
not suit me.’ He refers, of course, to the proposals of Morone, and 
not to the manner in which he, Pescara, had outwitted the astute 
Chancellor. 

Morone had been led to believe that Pescara was fully inclined 
to join the enemies of Karl V.; but he was rudely undeceived. 
Pescara, who was lying ill at Novara, invited Morone to join him 
there. The Chancellor arrived, full of trust in his supposed coad- 
jutor, and was arrested in the name of the Emperor and imprisoned 
in the castle of Pavia. From Pavia, Pescara marched to Milan, and 
once more seized city and castle in the name of Karl V. Francesco 
Sforza was a prisoner. 

But the long warrings and intrigues of Pescara were about to 
cease. He had not recovered from the wounds received at Pavia, 
when he was seized with serious illness at Milan. After the fashion 
of the day, his illness was attributed to poison; but there is, perhaps 
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naturally enough, no evidence now extant that would support the 
suspicion. He summoned his wife to Milan; but when she arrived 
at Viterbo, Vittoria learned that her husband was no more. On the 
25th of November, six-and-thirty years of age, died Ferrante d’ Avalos 
Marchese di Psecara. 

He was buried in Naples; but the monument, which was to bear 
an inscription by Ariosto, was never completed. The victor of 
Pavia rests in the vaults of thé royal line of Aragon in the church of 
San Domenico Maggiore. 

By his will Pescara chose Alfonso del Vasto as his heir. He left to 
his widow considerable sums of money, encumbered with heavy debts 
—debts which would seem to have been contracted mainly in the 
service of the ungrateful Emperor. 

Pescara has left but a tarnished name in Italian history. Guic- 
ciardini attacks him with peculiar bitterness. Of Spanish descent, 
and with Imperial leanings, Pescara was no Italian patriot; but his 
convictions, such as they may have been, coincided with his ambitious 
condottiere career. In his dealings with Morone, Pescara no doubt 
thought that he was outwitting a traitor by treachery; and his 
treachery was of a kind which the political morality of the day would 
wholly approve. 

Paolo Giovio, in his ‘Life of Pescara,’ mentions a letter (not now 
extant) which was written by Vittoria to her husband when the 
crown of Naples was dangled before his eyes. She reminded Pescara 
of his magnanimity, in which quality he surpassed many kings. Not, 
she says, through extent of territory or greatness of title, but through 
noble sentiments, do men attain to that true honour which descends 
without blemish to later times. She does not care to be the wife of 
a king; but she is proud of being the wife of a great captain, who, 
through courage in war, through magnanimity in peace, has over- 
come the greatest kings. A noble letter, which shows that, though 
a daughter of Italy, Vittoria ranked fidelity to Karl V. more highly 
than devotion to the cause of Italy; and proves that to the last she 
estimated highly her husband’s prowess, wisdom, and political atti- 
tude. She was an opponent of Morone’s schemes. 


Il, 


Vittoria Colonna is now a widow, comparatively young, still beau- 
tiful, high-souled, cultured. The second division of her life—that of 
widowhood—has been entered upon. Love, for her, was buried in 
Pescara’s grave. Her widowhood was a time of sorrow, of song, of 
friendship, of saintly life. She had always lived the lonely, inner 
life; but while yet a wife her loneliness was the solitude of separation, 
and not the terrible void which was afterwards caused by death. 
During the lifetime of her husband she had almost effaced: herself, 
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politically; but after his death she stood in nearer relation to public 
events and to the eminent actors in the struggles of politics. She 
saw more of poets and of popes; she mixed more with nobles and 
with politicians. Italy was a geographical expression, indicating a 
land torn by internal dissensions, the seat of the Papacy, but also 
the battle-ground or the marauding foreigner, the divided booty of 
the stranger. Her interest in Italy was devoted chiefly to its litera- 
ture and its religion. Karl V. did nothing for the widow of Pescara, 
and her fortune was never large. We know her residing places; we 
know the public, and even the private events which affected her; 
we know her intimates, and, through letters and sonnets, by means 
of the records of contemporaries, we can attain to some insight into 
her inner or spiritual life. In her correspondence she has—as she 
also has in her poetry—two styles. One style is tainted with the 
affectation, the adulation, the comcetti of her land and time; while 
the other is fervent, sincere, natural, and vital. Her Rime spiritual 
are the fairest outcome of her poetical talent. , In them she rose to 
her highest flight. In them she imitated no model and followed no 
master. In.them is mirrored the purity of her soul, the loftiness of 
her character, the truth of her religion. . 

It is interesting to note which contemporary books, in prose as 
in poetry, she liked best. One of these is Baldassare Castiglione’s 
Cortegiano. ‘This treatise may be called an ‘essay on the character 
of the true gentleman as he appeared in Italy,’ a country in which, 
in the days of Castiglione, he could only seek secular advancement 
as a courtier to some prince or noble. // Cortegiano was shown to 
Vittoria in manuscript; the book was published in print, in 1528, 
by Aldus, in Venice, She was delighted with the treatise. She 
writes to Castiglione: ‘Never have I seen a work in prose which has 
pleased me better, or so much as this one; nor is any other to be 
named with it.’ Next speaks the true wvago, or learned woman of 
the sixteenth century, when she adds, critically,: ‘He who writes in 
Latin distinguishes himself, according to my judgment, from those 
who write in other tongues. He is like a goldsmith compared with 
one who works in copper. . . . Your style in the vulgar tongue 
attains to such dignity that it may be compared with any work 
written in Latin. It does not surprise me that you should have 
depicted a perfect nobleman, because, as a model for such a one, you 
have only to look in your mirror.’ Her praise was warm and high, 
generous and graceful. 

The first period of her widowhood she spent as a boarder in the 
convent of San Silvestro in Capite at Rome. Clement VII. dis- 
suaded her from taking the veil, for she seems at first to have 
desired to accept a nun’s vow. She sang spontaneously out of a full 
heart, and wrote many sonnetsto the memory of the husband whom 
death had made for her heroic. She calls Pescara 2/ mio bel sole ; 
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mio lume eterno; and bewails her bereavement while she idealises 
his glory. But trouble was near at hand for Rome and for the 
Papacy. The Pope, Venice, Florence, and Francesco Sforza allied 
themselves with the French king. The answer of Karl V. was the 
sack of Rome, which began on September 20, 1527. The troops of 
the Constable Bourbon (who was killed in the assault) and of Frunds- 
berg, seized the very Vatican, and Rome was given up to pillage and 
to slaughter. During the siege Vittoria was conducted by hey 
brother, Ascanio, to Marino, and from Marino she retreated to Naples 
and to Ischia. Of course the turbulent Colonnas were attached to 
the interests of Karl V., and, after peace was restored in Rome, the 
Colonnas became objects of dire Papal vengeance. Cardinal Pompeo 
was thrust out of the Sacred College, and many of the Colonna 
possessions were given to the flames. Vittoria sought, but vainly, to 
appease the Papal anger through the intervention of Giberti. 

Guicciardini gives a full and vital picture of the sack of Rome in 
1527. Byron sings itan ‘The Deformed Transformed,’ in which the 
soldiers’ chorus rises :— 

Oh, the Bourbon! the Bourbon! 
Sans country or home, 


We'll follow the Bourbon 
To plunder old Rome! 


Spaniards, Italians, Germans, revelled in the pillage of the seven- 
hilled city; and the misery was great. Clement VII. returned, on 
the 6th of October, 1528, to Rome; but the Pope was visibly nearing 
his end. Vittoria was in Rome when Clement returned to it. The 
‘Lady’s Peace’ of Cambrai led to a cessation of hostilities between 
Karl V. and Francis I., and Ascanio Colonna was restored to favour 
in Rome. 

Vittoria’s only brother was married to Giovanna d’Aragona, the 
daughter of Ferdinand, Duke of Montalto, who was a natural son of 
King Ferrante I. 

Giovanna was a celebrated beauty, whose charms received the 
homage alike of painter and poet. In the Orlando Furioso, Ariosto 
sings that all other beauty paled before that of Giovanna. Raffaelle 
painted her portrait, which, hanging in the Louvre, was long wrongly 
described as that of Queen Joanna. Vittoria stood in close intimacy 
with her sister-in-law, who was of distinctive intellectual power, of 
manly courage, and of sincere piety. Vittoria addressed to her a 
sonnet, of subtlest praise, in which the poetess explains why she does 
not sing her sister-in-law’s praise. She is not worthy, says Vittoria, 
to sing the praises.of a woman who stands above all praise. 

Maria d’Aragona, the sister of Giovanna, married Alfonso del 
Vasto; and the brother of these two ladies, Antonio, Duke of 
Montalto, wedded Ippolita della Rovere, daughter of the Duke of 
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Urbino and of Elisabetta Gonzaga. The first-born son of Ascanio 
and of Giovanna was christened Fabrizio, after Vittoria’s father. 
The second son was Marc Antonio; and there was one daughter, who 
bore the honoured name of Vittoria. The Renaissance was born in 
Italy, and, in a certain sense, the Reformation, or, at least, the revolt 
from the enormities of the Church of Rome, may be said also to 
have originated in Italy: though a want of earnestness and depth of 
national character left it to robuster and more manly nations—as 
Germany and England—to carry into full effect a great spiritual 
movement. The tendency to a Reformation was stamped out in 
Italy by the Inquisition; but the Italian was born in and lived close 
to the Church which divorced religion from morality. The Italian 
did not penetrate to the depths. He sought chiefly an improvement 
of the unimprovable. 

Savonarola remained a monk, and tried only to better a Papacy 
which, in the person of Rodrigo Borgia, sent the over-zealous priest 
to the scaffold. Although she-never by overt act separated herself 
from the Church, it is yet abundantly clear that Vittoria Colonna 
had abandoned the Church of Rome for Christianity. She escaped 
from a Church which she did not seek to overturn. ‘She overcame 
the world, and then herself,’ says Annibale Caro. Always genuine, 
she sang of her dead love to ease her heart; but, as the lonely 
years crept on, she strove more and more for a peace that the world 
cannot give, and her religious poems are the highest productions. 
Pietro Bembo said of them that ‘she clothed holy thoughts in 
heavenly words.’ Anysincerely Christianly religious person may read 
the religious poems of Vittoria Colonna. She does not deal with 
priests or saints, but strives to pierce direct to the living Christ. 
She is in all her poetry receptive rather than creative, but her sacred 
songs. rise to a high pitch of fervent aspiration toward the divine. 
She stood in intimate and sympathetic relations with such men as 
Juan Valdez, Contarini, Carafa, Bernardino Qchino. She shared 
their views and furthered their objects. Ochino, born in Siena, 1487, 
was but eleven years old when Savonarola perished amid the faggots 
of the Borgia. Catarina Cybé, Duchess of Camerino (the sister of 
Eleonora, widow of the Count of Lavagna, Schiller’s Fvesco), and 
Vittoria Colonna, were the two protectresses of Ochino and his 
reformed Capuchin order. Both these noble ladies interceded with 
the Pope to save Ochino, the daring and eloquent priest who de- 
nounced the sins of priests and the crimes of the Papacy. Catarina 
adopted fully the Protestant doctrine of Justification by Faith, while 
remaining within the pale of the Church. 

Vittoria Colonna had, as a poetress, a rival. This was Veronica 
Gambara, a noble lady, whose lyrics were held by contemporaries to 
rank with those of Vittoria, though the laurel awarded by the public 
of her time to Veronica has somewhat faded in the long trial of slow 
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time. Veronica was five years older than Vittoria. The former 
married, in 1509, Giberto di Correggio, lord of a small countship in 
the neighbourhood of Parma. After a union of ten years Veronica 
lost her husband, and she wore ever afterwards a widow’s mourning 
garb. One of her best poems is a homage to Vittoria; and Veronica 
was also honoured by the praise of Ariosto. It is highly probable, 
though not certainly proved, that the two ladies met and knew each 
other well. Both were, in so far, daughters of their time that both 
flattered the worthless Aretino; and both enjoyed the highest wor- 
ship of their day. In the thirty-seventh canto of the ‘Orlando’ 
Ariosto pays a high tribute to the virtues and the genius of Vittoria. 
Both ladies were models of widowed devotion. In one of her many 
poems to Pescara, Vittoria says that he, absorbed in the glory of his 
laurels, did not sufficiently consider how his love*was wanting .to her 
lonely life. 

In the Renaissance, the deepest enmities were often healed by 
policy. On April 5, 1536, Karl V. came to Rome and was lodged 
in the Belvedere. The mighty Emperor paid visits to two ladies— 
to Giovanna d’Aragona Colonna and to Vittoria Colonna. He stayed 
twelve days in Rome. The terrible sack of the city seemed to be 
forgotten by those who welcomed the conqueror. 

Karl V. had to do with a new Pope. Clement VII. was dead, 
and had made room for Alessandro Farnese as Paul III. Ascanio 
Colonna held a great tournament in honour of the new Pope; but 
Ascanio did: not foresee the woe that Paul III. would bring to the 
great restless house of Colonna. 

As time rolled on, religious feeling became the predominant 
interest in Vittoria’s life. She zealously protected Ochino, and be- 
came mixed up with all his struggles and sufferings. She desired 
heartily to go to Venice, and thence to take ship for the Holy Land; 
but the difficulties in the way of such a journey were probably too 
serious. 

Instead of visiting the Holy Land she went to Ferrara, arriving 
there on April 8, 1537. The reigning Duke was Ercole II., the 
son of Lucrezia Borgia. Ercole was married to Renée de Valois, 
younger daughter of Louis XII. of France, and sister-in-law of 
Francois I. This princess was an anomaly. A zealous Protestant, 
she occupied a ducal throne in Italy in the sixteenth century. When 
Vittoria came, Calvin and Clement Marot had been guests of Renéé. 
Ariosto had died in Ferrara four years before Vittoria’s arrival. It 
seems certain that there was sympathetic intimacy between Renée 
and Vittoria. The latter became godmother to the daughter of 
Ercole and Renée—to that princess who was afterwards Tasso’s Leo- 
nora. Vittoria was treated with high distinction at the court of 
Ferrara. We find her on one occasion reading aloud several of her 
own sonnets before the court. Alfonso d’Avalos, who had become 
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Captain-General of the Forces of Karl V. in Italy, visited Vittoria 
in Ferrara; and Aretino, the greatest begging-letter impostor of the 
day, wrote to her for sixty scudi. Under the plea of poverty, 
Vittoria gave the scoundrel only thirty. She enjoyed highly her 
stay in Ferrara, and her temporary residence at the ducal court 
remained a pleasure in memory. She left the place in February, 
1538. 

Renée made Vittoria known to the renowned Marguérite, Queen 
of Navarre. Marguérite at that time leaned to Protestant doctrines, 
and protected Protestant refugees. The sister of Francois I. was 
cousin of Renée de Valois. In contact with such a woman as 
Vittoria Colonna, the fair, wanton queen would probably show the 
best side of her able character; and Vittoria sent a manuscript col- 
lection of her sonnets to Marguérite. The Constable Montmorency 
told Francois I. that there was much in the sonnets which was anta- 
gonistic to the Christian religion. ‘The Queen of Navarre, herself 
more than supected of heterodoxy, made herself merry over this 
accusation against the Marchesa di Pescara, and kept the sonnets. 
Jeanne d’Albret allowed very free theological discussion in the 
chateau at Pau; but though the mother of Henry IV. must have 
heard of Vittoria Colonna, no correspéndence between them is in 
evidence. 

Vittoria had a private secretary, Giuseppe Jova di Lucca, to help 
her to conduct her increasing correspondence. She still remained in 
closest intimacy with the Italian Reformers, Contarini, Bembo, Jacopo 
Sadoleto, Giovanni Morone, Marcello Cervini, Federigo Fregoso, 
Claudio Tolomei, Caro, Giovanni Guidiccioni. Her letters to great 
personages are sometimes tainted with the artificial style of the time ; 
but her familiar letters are always simple and sincere. After her 
death Jova fell under suspicion of heresy. He was condemned to 
death, but managed to escape to Lyons, where he seems to have dwelt 
in safety. Perhaps the warmest of all her many friendships was that 
which existed between Vittoria and Michael Angelo. It was a 
passionate friendship, glowing with a force and fire which were 
characteristic of the ardent Titan artist. The date of their first 
acquaintance is uncertain; but Michael Angelo settled in Rome on 
the 27th of September, 1534, and Vittoria was then residing in the 
seven-hilled city. Michael Angelo, born 1474, would at that date be 
sixty, and he had to execute for Paul III. frescoes in that Sistine 
Chapel in which he had laboured for Julius II. Of Michael Angelo, 
Berni said: ‘He speaks things while others speak only words ;’ and 
his fiery nature could not be contented with a half-friendship for such 
a woman. 

The fair Marchesa had all the qualities which would most strongly 
fascinate his virile, intense, powerful nature. She was beautiful, with 
a rare dignity of widowed charm. She was highly cultured, intel- 
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lectual, a poetess; and was of lofty character and of steadfast faith. 
Buonarotti was attracted by her with a power which was commensurate 
with his intense, energetic, and noble mind. Francesco di Olanda 
was in Rome in 1538, and he thus describes Vittoria, and a visit to 
her, which he owed to the introduction of Lattanzio Tolomei:— 

In his [Tolomei’s] dwelling I was told he had given orders to let me know 
that he would be at Monte Cavallo, in the Church of San Silvestro, with the 
Marchesa di Pescara, to hear a discussion upon the Epistles of St. Paul... Madonna 
Vittoria Colonna, sister of Ascanio Colonna, is one of the most excellent and 
famous ladies that are to be found in Europe, or in the world. Of a morality as 
lofty as her beauty, intellectual, and mistress of the Latin tongue, she possesses all 
the qualities and virtues which adorn a woman. Since the death of her heroic 
. husband she lives, in retirement, a quiet life. Sated with the pomp and glory of 
her former circumstances, she now loves nothing but Jesus Christ and earnest 
studies; although she is always beneficent to poor women, and is a model of 
Catholic piety. 

The picture is valuable, and we know it to be true. Olanda 
was a Portuguese painter. In his presence, Vittoria said to Michael 
Angelo: ‘ Your friends rank your character as something even higher 
than your works; while those who do not know you value most that 
which is less perfect—that is, the work of your hands.’ Ascanio 
Condivi, the biographer of Buonarotti, records :— 

Above all persons he loved the Marchesa di Pescara, whose divine spirit 
attracted him strongly, and who felt the warmest attachment for him. He 
possesses many letters from her, full of the purest and the sweetest love, such as is 
nourished in such hearts. He addressed to her many sonnets, full of intellect and 


tender feeling. She often left Viterbo and other places of summer residence, and 
came to Rome solely to see Michael Angelo. 


His verses, strong and rough as the line of Ben Jonson, were 
replied to in gentle and graceful strains by the Marchesa. The years 
of their greatest intimacy were 1538 to 1540. During a part of this 
time he was engaged in painting the ‘ Last Judgment ;’ and Michael 
Angelo, who was in miseria di speranza piena, was helped and 
furthered by the sympathy as by the judgment of his fair and noble 
friend. Desiring to present to her some work of his own hands, 
Michael Angelo painted for her, and gave to her a ‘Christ upon the 
Cross.’ It was a fitting present from the painter to a saint, and it 
awoke the admiration and aroused the gratitude of Vittoria Colonna. 

In 1540 a Papal 4reve announced a considerable rise in the price 
of salt; and this measure impelled the Colonna to revolt against the 
Papacy. Vittoria, who always loved her own great race, attempted 
to influence Paul III. in favour of Ascanio. She wrote to the Pope: 
‘Where should one expect to find goodness and mercy if not with the 
heir and rightful possessor of the keys of the true Shepherd, Peter, 
who should stand above all other men as a living example of the 
humility and mercy of the Saviour?’ She wrote more to the same 
effect, but such appeals were made in vain to the Pope. The power 
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of the Colonnas seemed broken, nor was it until after the death of 
Paul III. that Ascanio recovered his possessions. Vittoria felt deeply 
in this matter of the misfortunes of her kin, and she addressed two 
sonnets to the Pope, which may be read now with pleasure, but were 
read then without result. She herself was not included in the Papal 
resentment against the house of Colonna. The governor of Orvieto, 
Brunamonte ‘de’ Rossi, wrote to Cardinal Farnese that Vittoria was 
living in strict retirement in the cloister of St. Paul; and adds that 
her life and walk were such as beseemed a person who loved virtue 
and feared God. 

Karl V. wrote to her a very friendly letter to soothe her under 
the trouble which had befallen her race; and assured her that he 
would never forget the loyalty and service of the house of Colonna. 
The Emperor adds that Ascanio had gone too far in revolt; but 
promises Imperial intervention to arrange all amicably. 

In October, 1541, Vittoria withdrew to the cloister of Sta. 
Catarina at Viterbo, in which she remained three years. 

Meanwhile, Ochino had been pursuing his devoted career with 
ever-increasing danger to himself. As his convictions deepened he 
became moré daring, and he was running counter to the Counter- 
Reformation. His friends dissuaded the’ earnest preacher from going 
to Rome. He himself well knew his danger. He writes to Vittoria 
Colonna, 22nd of August, 1542: ‘In Rome I must either deny 
Christ or be crucified as He was. Deny Him I will not, but I am 
ready to be crucified ‘when He, of His grace, shall will it so; but I 
do not feel myself called to run voluntarily into death. Christ has 
shown me how to flee—to Egypt or to Samaria; and St. Paul teaches 
me the like. . . . Iam accused of heresy, and other hateful matters ; 
but I rejoice that the reform of the Church begins with me.’ Ochino 
had to take to flight, and was met with in Geneva by a Florentine 
merchant. The Florentine heard from Ochino that the Pope was 
incensed against him; and that if he, Ochino,*went to Rome he must 
either suffer death or deny the Christ. Ochino said, he had ‘for- 
merly preached Christ in a mask, but hoped in future to preach Him 
naked.’ Accused of Atheism, Ochino wandered far and wide in search 
of safety and of freedom to preach freely. He was in Geneva, 
Ziirich, Strasburg, Augsburg, England; and at the age of seventy- 
seven he died, unknown, of pestilence, in a little Moravian town. 
Ochino married late in life, and had children. He was a victim of 
the Counter-Reformation. 

Vittoria stood also on terms of intimacy with Reginald Pole, and 
many of the letters which passed between them are still extant. 
When Contarini, the great friend of Pole, died, Vittoria wrote a 
noble and pious letter of exalted Christian consolation to Contarini’s 
sister, Serafina. To the memory of Contarini she also indited a 
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lofty sonnet. ‘Contarini ought to have been Pope, to make the age 
happy,’ says Vittoria. 

In the time of Clement VII. Pole was a member of the body.of 
Italian Church Reformers, and was suspected of a leaning to Luther- 
anism—faults which the arrogant priest, become a persecutor, fully 
expiated by his eagerness in burning heretics in England. Vittoria 
Colonna knew the royally-descended ‘Cardinal Anglicus’ in his best 
time. The red hat was conferred upon Pole, 22nd of December, 
1536, by Paul III. Pole was then reputed to have great knowledge 
of the world, and to have read much. He was also said to be of a 
pleasant conversation and to have courtly manners. It is certain 
that there was great friendship between Vittoria and Reginald Pole. 
On the 23rd of May, 1555, the terrible Paul IV. was elected Pope, 
and he took from Pole his post of Legate. He also accused Pole of 
heterodoxy; of the same sort of heresy which condemned Cardinal 
Morone (who could be laid hold of) to an imprisonment in San 
Angelo, which lasted until the fierce Pope’s death. 

In 1543 Vittoria passed through a dangerous illness, and in 1544 
she returned to Rome. We find her on this occasion a boarder in 
the Benedictine cloister, Sant’? Anna de’ Funari. The famous Council 
of Trent began its sittings on the 13th of December, 1545. Last- 
ing over the reigns of three Popes—Paul III., Julius III., Pius IV. 
—it closed its sittings on the 4th of December, 1563. On the 14th 
of April, 1544, Del Vasto lost the battle of Ceresole, and retired to 


Asti, seriously wounded in the knee. The peace of Crespy, the last 
one concluded between the great royal rivals, Francis I. and Karl V., 
was signed on the 18th of September, 1544. Del Vasto, the defeated, 
was treated with coldness by Karl V., and the heir of Pescara died 
31st of March, 1546, at Vigevano. 

On the 7th of June, 1546, Count Fortunato Martinengo writes 
about Vittoria Colonna :— 


Certainly she is a most rare and distinguished woman, filled with the love of 
Christ... . How great is her humility; how princely is, in accordance with her 
rank, her whole conduct!...I have often visited her, and had I not feared to 
become wearisome to her, I would never have left her. She has such a talent for 
conversation that it seems as if chains issued from her lips to bind the hearer to 
her... . So far as was possible I have filled my soul with her sweet and sacred 
words; and I delight in the thought that I have made the acquaintance of the 
most excellent and the worthiest woman upon whom the sun shines, and that I 
have become her servant. 


In 1546, Michael Angelo was so seriously ill that his life was 
despaired of. The intimacy between the great painter and the 
great lady remained unbroken. Writing on March 7, 1551, to his 
nephew Leonardo, Buonarotti says: ‘I possess a little parchment 
volume, which she gave me about ten years ago, which contains 103 
of her sonnets; and besides these, I have forty others, written on 
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ordinary paper, which she sent to me from Viterbo, and which I have 
had bound into the same volume with-the others.’! In the beginning 
of the year 1547, Vittoria Colonna again fell dangerously ill. 
Giuliano Cesarini had married Giulia Colonna, and the dying 
poetess was moved from her cloister to the Palazzo Cesarini. Her 
last days were surrounded by the loving care and sympathy of near 
relations. She said of her own life, that it ‘had known many bitter, 
few happy years.’- She made her will. Her heir was her brother, 
Ascanio Colonna. To each of the four cloisters in which she had 
resided, San Silvestro and Sant’ Anna in Rome, San Paolo and Santa 
Catarina in Viterbo, she left 1,000 scudi; to Reginald Pole, 9,000. 
For the poor, and for her servants, she also cared liberally. Her 
executors were Pole, Sadoleto, and Morone, all ‘liberal’ cardinals. 
She signed, with her own hand, /fa festavi ego, Victoria Columna. 
Her letters are nearly all signed, Alarchesa di Pescara. The end 
came on February 25, 1547. She died in the afternoon of that day. 
Her age was fifty-seven. 

She was buried in the ordinary burial-ground of the nuns. -The 
ceremony was of the simplest, and no stone marked the grave in 
which the noble Vittoria Colonna reposed. 

Ascanio Condivi records, in his ‘Life of Michael Angelo:’ ‘I 
remember to have heard him say he regretted that, when he looked 
on Vittoria Colonna lying on her death-bed, he had not kissed her 
forehead and face, as he did kiss her hand.’ On August 1, 1550 
(three years after her death), Buonarotti writes to Francesco Fattucci: 
‘I send you some of my poems, which I addressed to the Marchesa 
di Pescara. , She held me very dearly, and I felt no less warmly for 
her. Death has robbed me of a dear friend.’ (Alorte mi tolse uno 
grande amico.) 

In the same year, 1547, both Francis and Henry VIII. died; the 
Emperor, Karl V., seeming, by the overthrow of the Smalcaldic 
league, to be master of Germany. 

Vittoria’s nephew, Marc Antonio Colonna (after the death of her 
brother Ascanio in prison in Naples, year unknown), married Felicia 
Orsini, and so fused the two great old baronial houses. The 
marriage resembles somewhat, though on a much smaller scale, the 
fusion by marriage between the houses of York and Lancaster. 

Not yet has the world of culture ceased to have an interest in the 
life and poems of the fairest and noblest lady of the Italian Renais- 
sance. Apart from the homage of contemporaries, Italy has produced, 
between 1538 and 1840, fourteen editions of the Poems and Letters 
‘della divina Vittoria Colonna, Marchesa di Pescara.’ In 1840 
Prince Torlonia, the Roman banker, married Teresa Colonna, and 
the prince employed the Cavaliere Pietrio Ercole Visconti to edit a 
splendid edition of Vittoria’s works, and to prefix to the work a ‘life’ 
of the illustrious poetess. In 1881 Alfred von Reumont published his 


1 This volume is now in the British Museum. 
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‘Vittoria Colonna; Leben, Dichten, Glauben, im XVI. Jahrhundert,’ 
and to the labours of this painstaking writer I am greatly indebted. 
In 1840 a medal was struck in honour of the Marchesa. In her 
lifetime several portraits, I believe three, were painted of her, but no 
one can now be identified with certainty as a likeness of the Diva. 
The picture by Sebastian del Piombo is certainly not a portrait of 
Vittoria Colonna; the ‘Colonna portrait’ by Muziano is, at best, 
doubtful. 

The evidence of contemporaries is overwhelming as regards her 
beauty; but every admirer of her in these latter days must paint her 
portrait in his imagination. She was tall and stately, with a digni- 
fied carriage and a most gracious manner. Her bearing was ennobled 
by conscious virtue—in the Renaissance a pure woman could not but 
be conscious of virtue—and tenderness, religion, purity, nobleness, 
were all expressed in figure and in face. She was also grande dame, 
and a Colonna, and may until her latter years have had some touch 
of pride of birth. Genius, sanctity, and grace lend additional 
nobleness and ideal elevation to the beauty of Vittoria as a woman. 

She was a virago, a name which, however misapprehended now, 
bore a different and a worthy signification in her day. Ferdinand 
Gregorovius, in his ‘Lucrezia Borgia,’ says: ‘This title was entirely 
honourable. It meant the woman of the Renaissance who, by means 
of courage, culture, and understanding, raised herself above the 
common level of her sex. She received a higher homage if she added 
to the distinction of learning, beauty and charm.’ Vittoria united 
charm with learning and with worth. 

The Renaissance in Italy is said, roughly speaking, to have 
extended from 1453 to 1527. In or soon after the latter year the 
sensuous southern temperament ceased to revel in the new-found 
pleasures of Pagan joyousness and the zest of animal life. With the 
Counter-Reformation came (July 21, 1542) the terrors of the inferfal 
Inquisition ; and fair, soft Italy was gloomed by the shadow, bright- 
ened only by the glare of the faggot, of the terrors and the horrors of 
the Holy Office. A thoroughly frightened Church carried out savagely 
its one means of repression. The last years of Vittoria Colonna were 
certainly saddened by the operations of the Inquisition. Her friends 
were in flight or in danger. Carnesecchi was burned at Rome, and 
she herself, but for high protection and for the singular respect in 
which she was held, would have been in danger. Many of her 
religious poems are emphatically Christian in tone and sentiment. 
She went to the very brink of the gulf which separated the Church of 
Rome from the Reformation, and in her deepest soul she had 
abandoned the essence of the Church of her birth. 

Vittoria Colonna is, perhaps, the first poetess who excelled in 
religious poetry. She, indeed, may be said to have originated the 
high poetry of sacred song. At first, as she tells us, scrivo sol per 
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sfogar f interna dogha; and this mirror of wifehood poured into 
song her passionate grief for the loss of a most deeply-loved husband. 
Whatever Pescara may have been, or seemed to be, to the Italian 
politicians and historians of his time, he certainly was to her an ideal 
hero, worshipped for his valour, tenderly loved for himself, and, afte: 
his early death, her heart found relief in the song which mourned and 
honoured him. Ch’ io di lui sempre pensi, 0 pianga,o parli. But 
a time came in which she turned wholly to the Lord of earth and 
heaven, and then she was @ solo a sol con Lui. A virago, she was 
never masculine; she never was the ‘man-woman’ into which modern 
thought translates. the now debased title. She was exquisitely 
womanly, and was always magnanimous; was ever full of love, faith, 
humility, and heavenly hope. Important as were the historical 
occurrences which surrounded her life, the events of her career were, 
like the mere action of Shakspeare’s plays, chiefly important in so far 
as they educed and illustrated character. She was greater than the 
adventitious. We picture her in gloomy palaces, in stern castles, in 
doleful cloisters; we visit her in Rome, Ferrara, Viterbo, Naples; or 
on the su,exbo scoglio, the proud rock of sea-girt Ischia; but her 
image remains ever that of the same gracious, gifted, and graceful 
lady. The skaters who glide about on white and wintry ice seem 
always dark and sombre figures, and the characteristic persons of the 
Renaissance seem always dusky figures when contrasted with the pure 
white ideal of a church. 

Vittoria Colonna was surrounded by men and women, romantic 
and picturesque, foul and fierce; but they only throw out into clearer 
relief the unsullied purity of her white and stainless soul. Her glory 
is that she stands out so clearly against the dull red background of 
the licentious, turbulent, and wicked time in which she lived and 
moved and had her being. A woman of the Renaissance, she yet 
remains a wholly noble and ideal figure. Indeed, the best, the 
purest, the most gifted woman of her land and day is Vittoria 
Colonna. 

H. Scutrz WILson. 





THE NINTEENTH CENTURY. 


RESERVATION OF THE SACRAMENT. 


THE important utterances of the majority of the Bishops in both 
Convocations in the present year respecting reservation have given a 
practical interest to the subject which was not previously attached to it. 

In order better to understand the position of it, it may be’ well to 
give a short historical summary. 

We do not find anything written on this matter in the New 
Testament; but in the well-known description of the Sunday Eucha- 
rist in Church by St. Justin Martyr, a.D. 140, he say$: ‘The deacons 
communicate each of those present, and carry away to the absent of 
the blessed bread and wine and water’ (Afo/. i. 65). The sick and 
prisoners, and possibly others absent from necessity, were regarded as 
still members of the congregation of the faithful. As they could not 
come to the Sacrament, the Sacrament was brought to them. The 
congregation was regarded as one body, whether within four walls or 
not, and so every member literally and in every respect did eat of 
the one bread, and did drink of the one cup. 

Later on, we find that the Sacrament, so taken out of the church 
to the absent, was not necessarily consumed on the one occasion, but 
part or all was reserved for future use. Later on, again, persons 
present at the Eucharist in church took away and reserved the conse- 
crated elements. This seems to have been done to enable them to 
receive fasting early in the morning at home. Deacons carried the 
Sacrament about their bodies, and so did bishops; and persons 
travelling by sea carried it on board ship. Thus monks, nuns, and 
hermits were usually communicated. 

This reservation in private houses naturally led to abuse when 
persecution had ceased. For instance, St. Augustine (Cont. 
Jutan, iii. 162) mentions a case in which ‘a poultice was made of 
the Eucharist.’ Some heretics pretended to communicate publicly, 
but took away the Sacrament with them from some wrong motive; 
just as we have known in our own day in the Bordesley sacrilege 
case, when a person believed to be.a paid informer, pretended to 
receive, while he really stole the Sacrament, and afterwards 
exhibited or professed to exhibit It in the Public Worship Act 
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Court. Later on, the Reserved Sacrament was abused to purposes 
ef witchcraft. 

The next step which naturally followed was that abuse led to 
suppression. The earliest known prohibition is in an Armenian 
Canon of the fourth century, which generally forbids presbyters to 
‘take the Eucharist from the church to the houses of laymen, and 
there impart to them the Sacred Bread.’ The Council of Saragossa, 
A.D. 380, anathematises any who is proved not to have taken the 
grace of the Eucharist after receiving it; and the Council of Toledo 
decreed this to be sacrilege, and expelled the doer of it. After the 
fifth century lay reservation seems to have ceased, but the custom 
was continued by bishops, priests, and monks. Some carried it as a 
safeguard on a journey, a practice kept up by the Popes of Rome to 
modern times. 

The Reserved Sacrament was used in Communions of the Pre- 
sanctified—z.e. at Masses where there was no consecration, as on Good 
Friday, as a token of inter-communion, as fermentum for other 
celebrations, for the communion of newly-ordained priests, for deposi- 
tion in tombs, and in or underneath the mesa of altars in the conse- 
crating of churches, and for the communion of the sick. This last 
was probably the most primitive use, for the early Church had no 
office of private celebration for the sick, nor does Holy Scripture 
support such a practice.! 

The reservation for the sick was anciently in both kinds; and 
later on the one species was dipped in the other, as is the practice of 
the Greek Church from time immemorial. On Maunday Thursday 
consecrated particles of the one species are dipped in the chalice and 
dried by artificial heat, and then are kept for communicating the sick 
during the year following. 

The Eucharist reserved in churches was renewed from time to 
time in the West from Lord’s-day to Lord’s day, or for longer or 
shorter periods. 

The vessel containing the Reserved Sacrament was in the West 
called Arca, from its supposed resemblance to our Lord’s sepulchre. 
The term Pyxis, or box, afterwards so universal, did not come into 
use until the ninth century. The Greeks use a box called the bread- 
holder. They put it into a silken case, and hang it on the wall 
behind the altar with at least one lamp burning before it. 

The reservation of the Sacrament for adoration, carrying in solemn 
procession, &c., is a usage of the Latin Church which has no equiva- 
lent in any of the Eastern communions. It apparently arose in the 
fourteenth century. 

That service which is probably the most popular among modern 
Roman Catholics, and which is commonly known as ‘ Benediction,’ is 


1See Bishop Wordsworth’s note on xar’ olxov, at home, or from house to house, 
Greek Test., Acts ii. 46. 
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not ancient, nor does anyone assert a place for it in Christian 
antiquity. é 

In now discussing the question of reservation, therefore, I do not 
propose to travel beyond the primitive reservation for the sick, and 
for other absentees from necessity; nor do I express any opinion on 
reservation for other purposes. 

If the first Reformed Prayer Book—that of 1549—be deemed ex- 
haustive, then the service called Benediction, out-of-doors processions 
of the. Blessed Sacrament, and Reservation, except in certain specified 
cases, was. abolished in 1548, so far as law went. But the first 
Reformed Prayer Book seems to have made little way through the 
country, except where forced on the people against their will. The 
same remark is even more emphatically true of the second Reformed 
Prayer Book—that of 1552—-which was in no respect a Reformation 
settlement, never received the assent of Convocation, being chiefly the 
work of Bucer, a foreign Protestant, and had nothing but a Parlia- 
mentary existence, and that for only nine months, when Mary succeeded 
her brother Edward and restored the ancient services as they stood in 
the earlier years ot Henry the Eighth. The provisions in the first Re- 
formed Prayer Book about reservation for the sick—the only purpose 
for which reservation was provided in that book—were these: 

If the sick person be not able to come to the church, and yet is desirous to re- 
ceive the Communion in his house, then he must give knowledge over night, or else 
early in the morning, to the curate, signifying also how many be appointed to com- 
municate with him. And if the same day there be a celebration of the Holy Com- 
munion in the church, then shall the priest reserve (at the open Communion) so 
much of the Sacrament of the body and blood as shall serve the sick person and 
so many as shall communicate with him (if there be any); and so soon as he con- 
veniently may, after the open Communion ended in the Church, shall go and 
minister the same, first to those that are appointed to communicate with the sick 
(if there be any), and last of all to the sick person himself. But before the curate 
distributes the Holy Communion, the appointed general confession must be made in 
the name of the communicants, the curate adding the absolution with the comfort- 
able sentences of Scripture following in the open Communion; and after the Com- 
munion ended, the Collect—* Almighty and everlasting God, we most heartily 
thank Thee,’ &c. 

But if the day be not appointed for the open Communion in the church, then 
(upon convenient warning given) the curate shall come and visit the sick person 
afore noon. And having a convenient place in the sick man’s house (where he may 
reverently celebrate), with all things necessary for the same, and not being: other- 
wise letted with the public service or any other just impediment, he shall there 
celebrate the Holy Communion after such form and sort as hereafter is appointed. 


Then follows the order for ‘the Celebration of the Holy Commu- 
nion for the Sick,’ an innovation on the ancient and universal practice 
of Christendom, which seems to have been originated in 1548 in one 
small and thinly populated island out of the whole world; and without 
which the Church Catholic. seems to have got on for 1,548 years at 
least as well as she gets on now. At the end of this newly invented 
office for celebrating the Eucharist in private houses, there are some 
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rubrics. The second of them has to do with the present question, 
thus :— 

And if there be more sick persons to be visited the same day that the curate 
doth celebrate in any sick man’s house, then shall the curate (there) reserve so 
much of the Sacrament of the body and blood as shall serve the other sick persons, 
and such as be appointed to communicate with them (if there be any); and shall 
immediately carry it, and minister unto them. 


The effect of the provisions of the first Reformed Prayer Book in 
the matter of reservation I take to be this: that while there is no 
prohibition of reservation in the ancient way in the Church, any 
more than there in prohibition of St. James’s order to anoint the sick, 
nothing whatever being enacted on those subjects, and no provision 
being made in the Communion Office of 1549 for the disposal of the 
consecrated elements, after the conclusion of ‘the Lord’s Supper 
commonly called the Mass,’ still there is this distinct enactment :— 

The Sacrament shall be reserved at open Communion in church, if there is any 
sick communicant who desires to receive the same in his house on that day: and— 

In case there is no Communion in church on any day whereon a sick person is 
to be communicated then, there may be a celebration in the sick man’s house, where 
reservation shall take place, just as in church, if*it be necessary for sick persons 
elsewhere. 


In other words, reservation in church for the sick was the rule, and 
celebration in the sick man’s house was the exception. In parishes 
where the Sacrament was frequently celebrated in church, the 
private celebration was to be even more exceptional. In parishes 
with a daily Eucharist there was to be no private celebration at all. 

In 1552 the first Reformed Prayer Book was, in legal fiction, 
superseded by the second Reformed Prayer Book. The Church of 
England, as before observed, never in any way received this book, 
which had only Parliamentary authority, and does not seem to have 
been put into general use at all; since within nine months from its 
enactment, Mary succeeded to the throne and swept it away. Eli- 
zabeth restored it with various Catholic modifications, and our present 
Prayer Book is that revised book of Elizabeth, with still further 
alterations in the Catholic direction made in 1662. 

In the second Reformed Prayer Book, while there is no prohibition 
—probably through a compromise—all mention of reservation 
disappears; and’ the office for the Communion of the Sick stands 
substantially as we now have it. In 1662 was added to the Public 
Communion Office the rubric ordering the consumption of the 
consecrated elements in churches immediately after the blessing. 
This was done, Bishop Cosin tells us, to prevent Puritan irreverence ; 
but recently it has been alleged to prohibit the reservation for the 
sick which was expressly ordered in the first Reformed Prayer Book. 
It must, however, be noted, that while réservation disappears in the 
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Elizabethan revision (A.D. 1560) of the Prayer Book of 1552 ¢n English, 
it is not so in the Latin copies then allowed for use in the Universities 
and in the Colleges of Eton and Winchester. This Latin Prayer 
Book of 1560 retained most of the Edwardian provisions for reserva- 
tion; thus proving that the Elizabethan Reformers neither prohibited 
it nor considered that the 28th Article of Religion, then in force, nor 
omission of mention of reservation from the English Prayer Book of 
the same date, in any way prohibited the practice of the early and 
undivided Church. And hence some have argued that reservation 
in modern times is much restricted, but not absolutely forbidden. 
Anyhow, there is nothing whatever in the rubrics of our present 
Prayer Book to prevent the Sacrament being carried out of the 
church to a sick man’s house, by a deacon or by a second priest, 
during the public celebration. Nor is there anything in our present 
office of Private Communion of the Sick to prevent the reservation 
of the Sacrament, and carrying It from the sick man’s house to other 
sick persons. Bishop Cosin’s rubric of 1662 prohibits carrying the 
consecrated elements ‘out of the church,’ the parish church. Both 
the grammar and the common sense of that rubric show that by no 
possible interpretation—except a Privy Council one—can it be made 
to apply to a sick room. It is absolutely and significantly omitted 
from the office of Communion of the Sick, though various special 
rubrics are there inserted ; and it cannot be made part of that office 
unless all the other rubrics in the public office which expressly refer, 
with one exception, to parish churches, and which also are omitted 
from the private office, are taken with it. ‘That one exception is the 
universally disregarded order, that in cathedrals and colleges every 
one in holy orders shall be a weekly communicant. Under our 
present Prayer Book, then, I very respectfully maintain that while 
reservation may be prohibited in parish churches, in cathedrals, 
and in colleges—that is, in such colleges as were contemplated in 
1662— it is not prohibited anywhere else; not in private celebrations ; 
not in hospitals; not on board ship; and not in the numerous 
chapels of religious institutions, such as sisterhoods, which, whatever 
may be their legal status, are now a fact all over the country. Nor 
is there any prohibition in our present Prayer Book of the practice 
of taking the Sacrament out of church during service time to a sick 
person within a reasonable distance. Todo this, however, there must 
be two clergymen—one celebrating at the altar in Church, and the 
other assisting in the administration. I occasionally adopt this 
practice myself. 

It has been maintained—and seemingly with force—that Bishop 
Cosin not only intended, by his rubric of 1662, to prevent clergy of 
Zwinglian opinions removing the Sacrament to their houses and 
using it as common food, but that he had a positive object as well. 
Failing to restore the Prayer of Oblation to its old place as part of 
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the Canon, he, by the above rubric, prevented the consumption of the 
consecrated elements immediately after the administration, as is 
still the Roman usage, and had them kept on the Lord’s Table until 
after the Prayer of Oblation and the Gloria in Excelsis has been said. 
In fact, he made his new rubric of 1662 a strong evidence of his 
known belief in the Real Presence. 

It also has been maintained that the words ‘if any remain’ in 
his rubric are a quotation from an old English Constitution of Arch- 
bishop Peckham, still in force, and mean here what they mean there, 
‘what is not weeded for sacramental use.’ 

It must be remembered that such removals of the Sacrament 
from church, as those just adverted to, are not reservation at all. 
Reservation I take to be the setting aside in the church of part of 
the consecrated elements, not necessarily for immediate use. To 
remove and use immediately is not to reserve. Yet the Prayer 
Book of 1549 uses the word ‘reserve’ respecting the keeping of the 
Sacrament, probably consecrated not later than 9 a.M., for adminis- 
tration to the sick ‘afore noon’ on the same day. Many hold that 
such reservation is not forbidden by our present Prayer Book. If a 
priest, when celebrating in church, consecrates in a second set of 
vessels, such as are usually provided for private administration, or in 
vessels made for this special purpose, and at once—before communi- 
cating any one—sets them aside for removal to a sick man’s house 
on the same forenoon, and after the Blessing, does with the larger 
church vessels what the rubric of 1662 directs, it seems an unfair 
straining of words to hold that he is wrong, because Bishop Cosin 
intended to prevent Puritan curates taking the Sacrament to their 
homes for use as common food. 

If it be maintained that Bishop Cosin’s rubric of 1662, prohibit- 
ing removal of the consecrated elements ‘out of the church’ after 
the Blessing is absolutely prohibitory under all circumstances, we 
must remember that it is but one of a number whichvare all put 
together on the same page of the Prayer Book and which make an 
intelligible system. I know that two blacks cannot make one white, 
and that two wrongs cannot make one right; still, fair men may 
fairly object to an undue stress being laid on the letter of the rubric 
now alleged to prohibit reservation, wholly regardless of an entire 
national revolution in population and social life since that rubric was 
made, while authority is ominously silent as to enforcing even a 
colourable attempt at obeying the rubrics which go before and follow 
it. When, for example, we find the Upper Houses of Convocation 
resolving to make all the clerical members of cathedrals weekly 
communicants in the church from which they get their dignities 
and incomes, and when we find them resolving to ensure the obedience 
of all parishioners to the almost next rubric, which directs them to 
communicate thrice yearly, then, indeed, equity would cry out for 
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the literal observance of Bishop Cosin’s rubric above referred to. It 
will not be amiss to add here, what I have heard remarked by an 
intelligent medical man, that, without reservation, the obligation. of 
every parishioner to receive Communion at Easter must be im- 
possible to fulfil in crowded parishes where there are many sick; and 
that this fact alone is conclusive as to Bishop Cosin’s rubric of 1662 
not prohibiting reservation for the sick. To hold any other view 
involves a contradiction between the two rubrics. 

Indeed, until the late rerival of what are called the ‘ Ablutions’ 
after the Blessing, the whole of the Low and Broad men, and most 
High Anglicans, systematically violated that same rubric, as most of 
them do still, by leaving some little remains of the Sacrament in the 
chalice and paten on the Lord’s Table, or by carrying them or making 
servants carry them ‘out of the church,’ sometimes into the vestry, 
often into the parsonage house, yea, not infrequently to the houses 
of clerk, sexton, or verger. Thus has this rubric been systematically 
broken ever since it was made. Indeed, the only men who literally 
observe it, are those who use the ablutions, and so take special care 
not ta carry amy of the Sacrament ‘out of the church.’ In plain 
truth, the men who now ask for reservation for the sick under 
judicious restrictions, are the men who literally obey the rubric which 
is said to forbid it; and one of the most grotesque feats of the Public 
Worship Act Court has been to declare that literal obedience to the 
rubric ‘illegal.’ The 28th Article of Religion, which says truly enough 
(what it might also have said of the Ten Commandments at the 
Eucharist, and of the most things in the Prayer Book) that the 
Eucharist was not ‘by Christ’s ordinance reserved ;’ does not 
prohibit anything, as Bishop Forbes has remarked in his treatise 
on the Articles. It is a curious fact that, in the standard treatise 
of the present Bishop of Winchester on the Thirty-nine Articles (I 
quote the eighth edition), the reader will find nothing about reserva- 
tion in the venerable Bishop’s discussion on the 28th Article, which 
has taught so many candidates for holy orders to believe in the 
doctrine of the Real Presence. 

In the Scotch Communion Office there is not any provision for 
reservation ; but, as is well known, the practice obtains to this hour 
by unbroken custom. Scotch Episcopalians receive the 28th Article.: 

It is obvious that our present office for Communion of the Sick in 
private houses is primarily intended for use on one occasion only, in 
the case of the one sick person. Its rubrics do not say that it may 
not be used over and over again with the same sick man; but the 
structure of the office and its expressed connection with the office for 
the Visitation of the Sick cleasly imply it. And, indeed the present 
practice with many priests, who at frequent intervals communicate 
chronic invalids, is not to use the office for Communion of the Sick, 
but a shortened form of the Church service for the day. 
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Moreover, the use of our present private office is limited by two 
provisos, which, if observed, ought to make its use possible only in 
exceptional cases: I mean the order that there must be ‘a convenient 
place in the sick man’s house, with all things necessary so prepared 
that the curate may reverently celebrate ;’ and the other order, which 
obliges the sick man to provide two communicants at least to receive 
with him, except ‘2 the time of the plague, sweat, or such other 
like contagious times of sickness or diseases, when none of the 
parish or neighbours can be gotten to communicate with the sick 
in their houses for fear of the infection.’ 

Now, as to the first of these rubrics, be it observed that the cele- 
bration is not ordered to be in the sick man’s bedroom, but in his 
‘house,’ in a chamber from which he may be as absent as he is from 
the parish church. It must be a convenient place where the curate 
may reverently celebrate, an impossibility in great numbers of houses 
in England at the present day, not merely in dirty tenements crowded 
with poor people, but, as the present Bishop of Truro pointed out to 
the Upper House of Canterbury Convocation on February 12, 1885, 
‘on sudden emergencies in the houses of the upper classes.’ 

As to the second order, generally prohibiting Communion to a 
dying Christian unless he can procure two or three more to receive 
with him, all I can say is that, with every respect for the Book of 
Common Prayer, this order is impossible to defend on any Christian 
principle whatever. It means the re-writing of our Saviour’s words 
in this form: ‘Wheresoever two or three are gathered together in My 
name there will I zo¢ be in the midst of them mor bless them—no, 
not unless there be four or five.’ Nor indeed can the exceptional 
cases, which dispense this order, be by any ingenuity twisted into a 
virtual abrogation of the general rule. Plague and sweat are not 
fifty other mortal diseases known to physicians. The rubric speaks 
of those special scourges of former times, and may possibly be held to 
include epidemics of fever or cholera or scarlatina nowadays. Yet 
does it not include surgical injuries of any kind, nor surgical opera- 
tions, nor acute diseases of the lungs, which kill such multitudes in 
England, nor diseases of the heart, nor phthisis pulmonalis, nor dropsy, 
nor mortal diseases of the kidneys, nor cancer, nor, in fact, any of the 
ills to which the flesh is heir, except a very few? Never was a rubric 
drawn up with such utter ignorance of disease in mind and body, and 
with such uncharity to the sick poor, to the stranger, and to the 
friendless in London and in all of our crowded towns, as this order 
refusing the body and blood of Christ to a dying Christian unless he 
could get others to receive along with him. 

If the receiving of the body and blood of Christ be ‘ generally 
necessary to salvation ;’ if what is ‘given, taken, and eaten’ be really 
that body and blood, ‘verily and indeed’—veré et reipsa—truly 
and in the thing itself, as our Church Catechism teaches; then, 
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surely, it is the manifest duty.of the Church to place no restrictions 
on its reception, but such as reason and reverence demand. Any 
existing provisions to the contrary ought to be abrogated as incon- 
sistent with Holy Scripture, with the primitive usage of the undivided 
Church to which the Church of England is pledged, with the require- 
ments of our ever-increasing population in the present day, with the 
law of charity to the sick and dying, with the experience of priests 
who have had practical parochial knowledge in our teeming cities, 
with consideration for that class of hard-working clergy who get 
little but censures from others who sit in high places and fare 
sumptuously every day, and with due regard to the nature and treat- 
ment of the diseases widely prevalent amongst us. Moreover, sound 
statesmanship in Church matters would indicate that the permission 
of reservation under judicious restrictions, such as our reformers 
expressly provided in our first Reformed Prayer Book, would be far 
more likely to prevent abuses than the attempted revival in this 
nineteenth century of the narrow notions of Bucer. What have we 
to do with him? Why should his views bind us? I, for one, alto- 
gether prefer the views of St. Justin Martyr. To tell Christian medi- 
cal men that a very short office used in administering the Reserved 
Sacrament to the sick would, for medical reasons, be infinitely better 
than our present general usage, and could often be used in cases 
where a private celebration is impossible, would be to insult their 
intelligence. Nor ought arguments about the easiness of celebrating 
Holy Communion in private several times a day be listened to. from 
doctrinaires or from clerical theorists who perhaps never did a week’s 
work in their lives in an East or West London slum. 

I hope I shall not be deemed disrespectful to the majority of our 
diocesans if I express a widely spread opinion that their resolution 
disapproving of reservation was arrived at with a haste usually 
absent from their proceedings ;? and doubtless, because of that haste, 
was expressly grounded upon historical and liturgical statements 
which many learned presbyters, whose rights in the matter were 
apparently forgotten, have been unable to accept as defining what 
was settled in the matter at the Reformation, and what is actually 
allowed and prohibited in our present Prayer Book and Articles. 
Their resolution was not agreed to by the Lower -House in either 
Convocation; and, even if it had been agreed to by the presbyters in 
those Houses, the further question would remain, how far the great 
mass of the clergy now unrepresented in Convocation in any true 
sense could be affected in so grave a matter involving the practice of 
the primitive Church. But the question of reservation of the Sacrament 
for the Sick cannot be thus summarily and hastily settled. We now live 
in the nineteenth, not in the sixteenth century. We live in an age of 

2 Their Lordships at Westminster appointed a Committee to report on the matter 


one afternoon ; and, zext morning, accepted their report! At York that report was 
accepted with a celerity shown about nothing else, 
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progress, in a time of advancement which cannot be shackled by the 
narrow insularism of three centuries ago, when the population of 
England was not more than that of London is now, when the sick 
poor lived under widely different conditions from those which in the 
present day surround them in our teeming cities and large towns— 
yea, even in our fashionable health resorts, where there is a large 
percentage of invalids requiring frequent Communion. These wants 
cannot be met by the rusty old tools of Bucer. They may still serve 
in small and thinly populated places, where the parson can call 
every parishioner by his Christian name, and where the use of the 
private office for the celebration of the Holy Communion is so rare 
an event as to be mentioned all over the parish. 

What, then, is to be done? How are modern wants to be met? I 
answer in a well-known apophthegm of the late Dr. Evans, of St. Mary- 
le-Strand: often, the best way to progress is to go backwards, zf only 
we ga back far enough. Let us go back to our earliest Christian 
record of the Communion of absentees from church—that of St. Justin 
Martyr in A.D. 140, and let us endeavour to restore it so far as modern 
conditions of life will allow. How can this be done? By restoring the 
reservation for the sick as provided in our first Reformed Prayer Book. 
Its provisions were Scriptural, wise, far-seeing, and will meet every 
want, or nearly every want in England in the present day. As they 
were very much the provisions of early Christianity, so they will be 
far more likely to fit in to our own day than any other plan. It is 
true that the provisions of our first Reformed Prayer Book included 
not only reservation, but also private celebration for the sick, and 
that this was then a novel thing. Let us have both now, and let us 
have them very much under the judicious restrictions of that book. 
Whatever view be taken about the exact meaning of Bishop Cosin’s 
rubric of 1662, ordering consumption of the consecrated elements in 
chusch, it is plain that it ought to stand as it is, to prevent that 
irreverence (often unintentional) which is still too frequently to be met 
with. 

We ought to ask the bishops to re-open the question so hastily 
pronounced on in 1885, to hear the other side, to have nothing to do 
with lawyers, to take the opinions of learned presbyters and of ex- 
perienced parish priests, and especially of medical men who are good 
Churchmen, before they commit themselves to what the Bishop of 
Chester termed ‘a sweeping condemnation’ of (to use the Bishop of 
Winchester’s words) ‘an innocent and beautiful primitive practice.’ 

English episcopal resolutions have not stemmed the tide of modern 
thought much, if at all. Many things forbidden by them have 
advanced notwithstanding, until bishops of to-day are found doing 
what their predecessors not long ago condemned. I remember the 
famous episcopal fulmination against choral service in parish churches. 
It was signed, if I recollect rightly, by both archbishops and by every 
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bishop in England except the celebrated Henry of Exeter, who was 
deemed a dreadful man for withholding his name. Yet what do we 
see now? Archbishops and. bishops doing and encouraging and 
blessing the very thing which some of their immediate predecessors 
condemned ; until now, some of us are beginning to think that what 
is often facetiously called ‘choral service’ is becoming an ubiquitous 
nuisance to many quiet people. 

Shall we ask the bishops of to-day to try for a Parliamentary 
alteration in the Prayer Book in favour of reservation? 

I don’t think that any future Parliament will legislate for the 
Church except in a destructive way, and therefore the less we invite 
its aid the better. The legalised use of the first Reformed Prayer 
Book would meet our want; and Parliament, in that case, need only 
be asked to legalise a document which they legalised once before, and 
which, when repealing its use, they described as ‘a godly order,’ and 
as ‘inspired by the Holy Ghost.’ 

But let us conclude by summarising what we can loyally do as 
things now are. a 

We can—the Bishop of Winchester himself says—send the 
Eucharist out of the church during service time to a sick person. 
He lauds this practice as innocent, beautiful, and primitive, and says 
it is not reservation at all. 

Further, many maintain that we can communicate the sick, after 
the public celebration, from elements set aside for that purpose in 
separate vessels at the time of consecration. 

Again, I do respectfully assert that we can reserve at one private 
celebration and carry the reserved Sacrament thence to others. 

Lastly, I venture to advocate the view that Bishop Cosin’s rubric 
about consuming the consecrated elements in church applies only to 
parish churches, and perhaps, or most probably, to cathedrals, but 
not to hospitals and numerous other institutions of our day. 

We ought to treat this question broadly, and not as a party one; 
for there seems to he no doctrinal or logical reason why a Low 
Churchman should object to reservation for the sick, which the 
Bishop of Winchester says had originally ‘no doctrinal significance.’ 
Low Church opinions about the Eucharistic presence do not necessarily 
imply objection to reservation; while the convenience and practical 
utility of reservation in crowded places are the same to all. 


T. W. BELCHER. 
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A REPLY TO MY CRITICS. 


In the May number of this Review I was courteously permitted to 
publish a statement of the views I hold on the subject of my country’s 
misfortunes, and the way to remedy them. In so doing, I had to 
justify my opinions by indicating the errors which have brought 
the Khedivate into disrepute, and Egypt to its present condition. I 
had also to show by whom those errors were committed. The effect 
of this publication has been to draw into the field more than one 
literary champion to defend those whose conduct I challenged, and 
of these distinguished writers two have enlivened their story of 
defence by some aggresive side-thrusts at-myself, which have at least 
the merit of novelty. 

The first of these was Sir Julian Goldsmid, who preceded his so- 
called ‘vindication of Ismail Pasha,’ published last June, by some 
insinuations to my disadvantage. I should not have thought it worth 
my while to notice them, if nothing further had appeared on the 
subject, for Sir Julian Goldsmid’s article was so curiously inaccu- 
rate in all its statements, and withal so weak in its arguments, 
that it hurt me as little as it helped Ismail Pasha. But it was 
‘ollowed a month later by an article from a stronger and bolder pen 
—that of Mr. Edward Dicey—in which the insinuations of the baronet 
were reiterated in the form of direct statements, and the two articles 
taken together make up a sum-total of aggression which for truth’s 
sake alone it may be useful to repel. 

Therefore, although fully conscious of my inferiority as a writer 
to the accomplished authors who have assailed me, I shall attempt to 
answer them, encouraged by the thought that having only simple 
truths to tell I may not need literary training such as theirs to fulfil 
my task. 

I shall very briefly notice Sir Julian Goldsmid’s article. The 
conclusion of his essay is that he would be glad to see Ismail restored 
to the Khedivate; and the only tangible argument by which he 
justifies this preference is gathered from one, I believe the latest, of 
a long succession of pamphlets abont Ismail’s finance, of which the 
plan, common to all, was to show that the expenditure which ruined 
Egypt was legitimate, and that the ruin came not of the expenditure, 
but of some strange perversity of circumstances which warped results 
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into shapes that were not the natural sequence of the actions con- 
ducing to them. These pamphlets have appeared in several forms, 
and they have all been compiled upon data furnished by the Cadine¢ 
Privé of Ismail Pasha. Sometimes they have grouped the figures in 
one way, sometimes in another; but they are all smitten with the 
same lameness. They tell only a part of the story. They pass over 
the fact that most of the public works for which credit is takea 
were executed in the most wasteful manner, and in none of these 
pamphlets do we hear anything of those exactions which reduced 
the agricultural classes to beggary, and delivered them over into the 
hands of the usurers. All these things, however, those who are curious 
to know the truth about them may find set forth with great fidelity 
in Mr. Mackenzie Wallace’s Egyft and the Egyptian Question. 

Apart from what he has gleaned from this pamphlet, Sir Julian 
Goldsmid has very little to advance in the way of argument. He 
states that Hassan Fehmi Pasha proposed to Lord Granville that I 
should supersede the present Khedive, which is absolutely untrue. 
He complains that I do not take account of the change which 
has taken place in Egypt owing to the French influence which 
has insinuated itself into the country through the financial circum- 
stances created by Isnail. To this last charge I have merely to say 
that what I wrote last May I wrote for the Egyptians; whatever 
may be the hold of French influence on Egypt it does not alter by 
one iota the wrongs or the rights of the Egyptian people. The 
people are suffering from the situation created by Ismail’s injus- 
tice. ‘They are entitled to be relieved from this situation notwith- 
standing the extent to which French or any other influence may 
assert itself in the country. 

But there is one statement in the early part of Sir Julian Gold- 
smid’s article which I must take the opportunity of both flatly and 
circumstantially contradicting, because I observe, from what I read 
elsewhere, that it is not a mere blunder of the author’s, but that 
it obeys—no doubt unconsciously so far as Sir Julian is concerned 
—a mot d@ ordre, of which the object is akin to that which Ismail 
Pasha’s journalist friends are just now obeying in propagating the 
helief that he is not wealthy, and that he is not spending large 
sums of money in the endeavour to compass his restoration. 

Sir Julian Goldsmid states that at the time of his accession Ismail 
?asha owned landed estate in Egypt producing a revenue of 300,000/. 
i year. This absolutely erroneous. Another author, who quite as 
ardently espouses the same caus>, states that Ismail’s estates were 
worth 175,000/. a year. But this is also erroneous. The truth is that 
Ismail Pasha lezsed the whole of his landed estates to my brother 
Said Pasha, with the exception of some house property in Cairo and 
Alexandria, for 25,000/, a year, and that he had no other landed 
estate until almost immediately after his accession, when he began 
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that system by which he ultimately became the possessor of a million 
of feddans (acres) of the best land in Egypt. 

I remember as though it were yesterday his first coup in this 
direction. 

It fell upon the village of Kao, in Middle Egypt. A report was spread 
that a ‘Mahdi’ had appeared in this village, and that the people were 
flocking to his standard. ‘Troops were sent under the command of the 
late Shakin Pasha to put down the ‘insurrection,’ and the whole popu- 
lation of the village, including women and children, were deported to 
Berber to punish their ‘rebellion.’ The sheikhs then represented 
that, owing to the land remaining without hands to cultivate it, a 
loss accrued to the State; whereupon Ismail sent his own fellahs to 
plant the fields of the exiled villagers with sugar-canes, for which the 
soil was well adapted, and at the same time assumed the proprietorship 
of the 5,000 acres of land belonging to the village which formed the 
nucleus of the wide estates he subsequently acquired in Middle Egypt. 

My differences with Ismail arose out of this and similar acts. 

I protested strenuously against them, and for this reason my 
presence in Egypt became intolerable to the Khedive. 

Then began a series of persecutions, which depreciated, and com- 
pelled me to sell, my prope.ty. Against these it was impossible to 
hold my ground, all the more as I had borrowed 300,000/. for the 
purpose of introducing sugar culture and manufacture on my estates, 
and had laid that money out «pon them. How far this may justify 
the accusation of ‘extravagance and mismanagement’ I am not care- 
ful to consider. Wise or unwise, my plans were cut short by Ismail’s 
treatment; he bought my lands at less than two-thirds of their value ; 
I was sent out of the country, and in exile I paid my debts—my first 
debts and my last. 

As to Sir Julian Goldsmid’s other insinuations about myself, they 
need no special remark. He knows as little of me or of my life as he 
does of Egypt, and to help his cause he has put his name to such 
trumpery allegations as he has been able to pick up from those 
members of Ismail’s body-guard who pull his wires in London. 

I now come to Mr. Edward Dicey’s article, and I approach it with 
more respect than I am able to pay to that Sir of Julian Goldsmid. 
Mr. Dicey is an experienced and vigorous writer; he has been to 
Egypt, and is well acquainted with Shepheard’s Hotel, the Government 
Offices and Consulates in Cairo, the banking houses of Alexandria, 
and, for aught I know to the contrary, the Pyramids and the Second 
Cataract. He has been under the charm of Ismail, and has found it 
a fruit of the Dead Sea. He has recovered from his infatuation, and 
has transferred his allegiance to the present Khedive. All this im- 
plies a certain amount of experience with regard to Egypt, and 
entitles Mr. Dicey to the eminent place he holds as an authority on 
Egyptian affairs. I cannot, however, but contrast him, as such, with 
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another eminent authority, Mr. Mackenzie Wallace, whom I had 
occasion just now to mention. There is this difference between the 
two, viz. that Mr. Wallace was at pains to collect his information 
first, and to shape his opinions afterwards; while Mr. Dicey’s opinions 
are the result of his preferences, more or less stable, of his political 
instincts and preconvictions, and of other circumstances attaching to 
his relations with Egypt, upon which it is not necessary to enter. 

The first point upon which I shall venture to differ from Mr. 
Dicey is with regard to the change in the order of the succession. 
The change is, of course, personally distasteful to me, because it 
defrauds me of my birthright; but that is not the question. Mr. 
Dicey, after enumerating the evils which he considers to attach to 
the Ottoman law of succession—evils which, though practically 
illusory, suggest themselves not unnaturally toa mind wholly without 
experience of Mahommedan society, and trained in the belief that 
the succession law of his own country must necessarily be the best of 
laws for every other—goes on to say: ‘The sovereign is, in fact, only 
a tenant for life whose estate is bound to go after his death to a col- 
lateral relation. . . . He has no care, therefore, for the well-being of 
the country he administers, and devotes his energies to extracting as 
much as possible from it during his tenancy.’ Then follows a eulogy 
upon Ismail for having changed the order of succession. Mr. Dicey 
does not enter into the particulars that to effect this change Ismail 
expended three millions of money, and added to the Egyptian 
Tribute 280,000/. a year, which, capitalised at 6 per cent., represents 
a further capital of nearly five millions. He presumably thinks that 
between seven and eight millions was a fair price for Egypt to 
pay for the blessing upon which he so eloquently descants, while to 
the moral aspect of the matter he closes his eyes altogether. 

But his argument, in defence of the change of succession, breaks 
down when submitted to the test of antecedent facts and actual results. 

It cannot be contended that my father Mehemet Ali had no ‘care 
for the well-being of his country,’ any more than it can be contended 
that either Abbas or Said ‘extracted as much as possible from it during 
their tenancy.’ But will Mr. Dicey venture to dispute that this was 
precisely the manner in which Ismail, the author and impersonation of 
the change, did treat the country? Indeed he point-blank declares 
this to be the fact when he says, in showing how Ismail ‘ destroyed the 
happiness and well-being of his people, and brought his dynasty to the 
verge of extinction,’ that this mischief was wrought inter alia ‘by 
his hunger for appropriating to his own use the soil and trade of 
Egypt.’ What in the name of all that is fair and consistent in argu- 
ment coulk! the most arrant, the most voracious, ‘tenant for life’ do 
more than that ? 

Will Mr. Dicey contend that Ismail after the change of succession 
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was less jealous of Tewfik than he was in earlier days of Mustapha 
Fazyl or of myself? or that he governed with one whit more wisdom, 
uprightness, or foresight when he ceased to be a ‘tenant for life,’ and 
his son became his heir, than he did before? 

All this enthusiastic talk about the advantages of the change of 
succession is mere nothing. It comes naturally to one who has no 
sympathy with Mahommedan institutions because he is educated to 
think that his own are necessarily the best, and such being his per- 
sonal opinion, that of the 350,000,000 Moslems, who prefer their 
own customs, is manifestly not worth considering. But the enthu- 
siasm has its esoteric quality also; it enables Mr. Dicey to furbish 
up something that sounds like an argument to help the main pur- 
pose of his article, which is to sustain Tewfik. So far, however, as 
his special arguments upon the point are concerned, the facts, by his 
own showing, tell precisely the other way. 

Each successive ‘collateral relation’ had left a richer Egypt to 
his successor., The fattest Egypt was that which Ismail, the last of 
the ‘collaterals’ inherited. He handed it over to his ‘djrect heir,’ a 
mere skeleton, over the bones of which the money-lenders of Western 
Europe were wrangling. i 

I now come to Mr. Dicey’s attack upon myself. So distinguished 
a writer will not contradict me when I say that truth must precede all 
other objects when a man undertakes to instruct the public. I would 
even say that in Mr. Dicey’s case nodlesse oblige, although the truth 
may not help his argument. It is perhaps one of the infirmities of 
the age that truth is not a favourite with public writers. Its re- 
straints are inconvenient, more especially in a bad cause; they limit 
the resources of attack and defence; they spoil many an anecdote, 
and birth-strangle many a tempting epigram. If Mr. Dicey in his 
article had been quite untouched ‘by the infirmity of the age, one 
neat little epigrammatic phrase of his would never have seen the 
light, although he invokes the truth in delivering himself of it. ‘As 
to Prince Halim,’ he says, ‘it may truly be said that he has no 
adherents beyond himself and the holders of his bonds.’ 

Quite true as regards the ‘adherents;’ I have raised no standard 
to call adherents to my side. But as to the holders of my bonds, 
both the words and the idea they are designed to convey are en- 
tirely erroneous. ‘The world contains no bond of mine ; consequently 
no holder of any bond. Mr. Dicey has purely and simply invented the 
‘adherent bondholder’—a bold stroke for one who is by way of being 
an ‘authority’ on his subject. 

Mr. Dicey follows with a further allusion to the change of suc- 
cession, of which he is enamoured, and then offers some disparaging 
remarks about myself, in which I hear the echoes of favourite utter- 
ances of the late Khedive. Probably Mr. Dicey may have learned 
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them in those bright days when he was still under the influence of 
that fugitive charm to which he confesses. But I let all this pass 
for lack of any statement tangible enough for challenge. 

But when Mr. Dicey says that ‘for years’ I have been ‘engaged 
in prosecuting a claim against the Egyptian Treasury,’ I must again 
flatly contradict him. 

The slight ground upon which he has ventured to make this 
assertion probably is that, rather more than five years ago, when the 
Commission of Liquidation was instituted, and Riaz Pasha had ‘com- 
municated to me the decision of the Council of Ministers regarding 
my claim on the Egyptian Government, under a contract passed be- 
tween me and that Government in 1870, I addressed a letter to the 
Commission, drawing attention to the inequitable character of the 
settlement with me, and suggesting another less disadvantageous to 
myself. In this letter, I distinctly said that I placed myself entirely 
in the hands of the Commission. They did not entertain my proposal, 
and there the matter finally dropped. 

This downright misstatement, singular as it is for an authority of 
Mr. Dicey’s eminence, is, however, ‘relatively pardonable because it is 
straightforward. It is not treacherously suggestive like the fabrication 
of the ‘adherent bondholders,’ or the sentence I am now about to 
quote. ‘Unless public report belies him,’ Mr. Dicey continues, ‘he 
has repeatedly proposed to sacrifice the interests and the indepen- 
dence of Egypt, if by so doing he could induce the Porte to support 
his candidature for the Khedivate.’ 

It is to be remarked that in this statement, with which Mr. 
Dicey winds up the volley he discharges at me, he is careful to 
shelter himself in the ambush of an alleged ‘public report.’ If Mr. 
Dicey were free from the infirmity of the age, he would not accuse one 
in my position of being a traitor to his country from so equivocal a 
standpoint. He would either affirm it on his own authority and 
abide the consequences; or he would give chapter and verse of 
the ‘public report’ behind which he levels his blunderbuss. He is 
apparently afraid to do the one, and unable to do the other. I fear 
that the ‘public report,’ like the ‘adherent bondholder,’ is but a 
thing of pasteboard, a mere ‘property’ of the author’s literary studio. 

The charge in itself is absurd, and should seem so to Mr. Dicey, 
who has been in Egypt ; and I may add would seem so to him if more 
interesting matters had not interfered with that study of Egyptian 
opinion and feeling on which his article, both by the manner in 
which it defends Tewfik and that in which it attacks me, shows him 
to be so conspicuously uninformed. 

Had circumstances permitted Mr. Dicey to acquire an under- 
standing of the aspirations of the Egyptian people, he would have 
learned that they neither desire to be separated from the Ottoman 
Empire, nor to be governed directly from Constantinople. The proof 
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of this lies in the fact that Egypt was tranquil and content from the 
date of the settlement of 1841 until the conditions of that settle- 
ment were disturbed by the consequences of Ismail’s extravagance 
and ambition. 

The autonomy provided by the Firmans of 1811 satisfied the 
moderate aspirations of the Egyptians as regards independence; the 
bond, which it established between the Khalifate and the Princi- 
pality, satisfied the religious sentiment, and seemed the adhesion of 
the doctors of Islam. 

Such being the facts, what possible chance could I have had of 
success as Viceroy in Egypt on sucha basis as Mr. Dicey suggests? 
How, moreover, would it have been possible for me, or any one else, 
to ‘propose to the sovereign to sacrifice the interests and indepen- 
dence of Egypt’? Mr. Dicey gives the Porte, or the Sultan, credit 
for a maiveté which he should know is not their weakness. 

Even supposing that I were so far bereft of common sense as to 
plan an intrigue such as Mr. Dicey declares, under cover of his 
‘ public report,’ that I did plan, how could the Porte take advantage 
of such an intrigue in the face of Treaties and the Powers who 
signed them? 

And if it had been possible to send to the rightabout these 
Treaties and Powers—which I, forsooth, plotted to set at nought— 
would the Porte not have done it long ago of its own initiative ? 

That the idea has been secretly cherished at Constantinople of 
one day getting Egypt back under the direct rule of the Porte, is 
highly probable. But its obvious impracticability has kept it in the 
background. Intrigue as I might I could not give it practicability ; 
and, if it had been practicable, the Porte would not have appreciated 
my meddling in the matter. 

The accusation of treason to my country which Mr. Dicey makes 
is, in fact, so puerile from beginning to end, so unlike anything that 
could have been expected from the pen of a politician, that I am 
puzzled to understand whether Mr. Dicey believes in it or not. 

If he does believe in it he has taken strangely small pains to 
understand his subject for one who pretends to guide public 
opinion. If he does not believe in it, and only launched it because 
there was a fine ring in the sound of it to my disadvantage, I can 
only wonder that his political sagacity did not help his ingenuity to 
a less fragile invention. 

Even the quiet life—I beg Sir Julian Goldsmid’s pardon, the 
‘mute inglorious existence’—imposed upon me as an exile in Con- 
stantinople, does not please. either the baronet or Mr. Dicey. I do 
not know that I have any account to render of it to either. It might 
have been more active in another social mdieu. In Constantinople 
it is no recommendation to be an Egyptian Prince, and my position 
was far too delicate, especially while Ismail was Lord of Egypt and 
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semi-Lord of Constantinople, to permit me to quit my retirement. 
Into this enforced privacy the two gentlemen I am now answering 
have done me the honour to intrude and, knowing nothing of its 
details, have made it the subject of their strictures. Being an 
Egyptian, I cannot pretend to any authority on a question of good 
manners as understood in London; upon this point, then, I shall 
say no more. 

Looking back upon what I wrote in May last, I have nothing to 
recall or to change. I wrote solely in behalf of my fellow-country- 
men, whose aspirations and welfare are all but forgotten in the clash 
of influences and the struggle of ambitions; and how sadly true this 
is Mr. Dicey himself quite unconsciously proves in his choice of 
ground for defending Tewfik. Yet the solution, political and 
administrative, of the Egyptian difficulty, the only true one, lies 
in consulting these aspirations and interests. Both will be met 
by a return to the normal condition of things prescribed by the 
Firmans of 1841, under which the country enjoyed thirty years of 
perfect tranquillity. As to the Soudan, nothing can prevent the 
recovery of Egyptian ascendency over that region, if there is a total 
abstention from military expeditions, and if the Nile is steadily and 
progressively used, as it was used in the days of my father and 
brothers, for that object. 

Haim. 
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THE RECENT PROGRESS OF DEMOCRACY 
IN SWITZERLAND. 


ALL observers of late years have been struck by the rapid progress 
of democracy, and this has never been more apparent than at the 
present date, or more rapid than, recently, in England. Already, in 
1821, Mr. Roger Rollard quoted the Minister de Serre’s famous 
saying, ‘Ia démocratie coule a pleins bords;’ and he added: 

Others may regret and complain at this; but I render thanks to Heaven for thus 
permitting a larger number of mankind to partake of the advantages of civilisation. 
This state of things must be accepted; the only other alternative would be to destroy, 
impoverish, and stunt the intellect of the middle classes! Democracy is every- 
where—in our industries, our property, our laws, our memories, in men as in things ; 
all will admit that this fact is absolutely undeniable, and that our politics should 
bend to it. 

In the introduction to his work on American Democracy, Tocqueville 
expresses this truth in even stronger terms. He says: 

The gradual development of equality of conditions is then a providential fact: 
it is universal, lasting, and daily escapes further from human power, while both 
events and men combine to assist and advance its development. Is it likely that, 
after having destroyed feudality and abolished monarchies, democracy will be 


scared by the rich and middle classes? Is it likely to stop, now that it has become 
so strong and that its adversaries are so weak ? 


These truths, thus summed up by Tocqueville half a century ago, 
are far more evident at the present day than they then were. But it 
must not be forgotten that the word ‘democracy’ may be understood 
in two different senses. It may be understood to mean, in conformity 
with its etymology, government by the people; or it may be under- 
stood to signify, as in the passage just quoted from Tocqueville, 
equality of conditions. The present apparently irresistible move- 
ment is one tending to equalise conditions; and it is destined to 
continue, because it is the result of economic influences, such as the 
employment of machinery which diminishes prices and places a 
larger number of commodities within the reach of all, the division of 
inheritance, and the greater diffusion of education by schools and the 
press; but the definite triumph of democracy, in the sense of govern- 
ment by the people, appears to be far less assured. Many well- 
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meaning persons fear that the attempt to establish greater equality 
of conditions may bring about a strife between classes, in which free 


institutions will be destroyed: and that thus anarchy would lead to- 


despotism. There would be then democracy in men’s conditions and 
an autocratic government, a Czesarian democracy, a collection of 
enslaved individuals, all owning equal possessions, but living beneath 
the tyranny of an all-powerful master. 

Happily this future is yet very far distant—at all events for most 
nations; and in the meantime it is well to try to ascertain what 
democratic institutions are the best suited to a people’s government, 
so as to guarantee both order and liberty, and to avoid any recourse 
to that odious and shameful expedient of seeking safety and quiet in 
despotism. Switzerland has advanced further in this direction, has 
made bolder experiments, and offers, I think, a wider field of instruc- 
tion than any other nation. In this particular she acts as a fore- 
runner, for the democratic régime has nowhere else (not even in the 
United States or in Norway) been applied more logically, and conse- 
quently more radically, than here. At the present time, not only 
the important affairs of the cantons, but frequently also those of the 
entire Confederation, are decided by the popular vote. This is called 
the referendum, a word borrowed from the ancient federal organisa- 
tion, when the delegates could only vote or bind themselves at the 
diet ad referendum—that is to say, they were obliged to refer their 
decisions to the cantonal councils of which they were the representa- 
tives. The referendum—or, in other words, the ratification or refusal 
of laws by the people—is in some cantons facultative and in others 
obligatory. It is obligatory when all the laws passed by the repre- 
sentative assembly must be submitted, once or twice a year, to the 
popular vote, and facultative when this vote only takes place ona 
request signed by a given number of electors, as is the case for the 
federal referendum. ‘The 89th article of the Constitution of 1878 is 
as follows :— 

Federal laws to be submitted, to be accepted or refused by the people, if this 


be demanded by 30,000 active citizens, or by eight cantons; the same to be the 
case with federal general orders which are not urgent in character. 


All the cantons of Switzerland, with the exception of Freiburg, 
have now introduced the referendum into their constitutions more 
or less completely. It will be interesting to examine in what manner 
this direct government by the people, and this pure democracy, has 
gradually become established in the whole of Switzerland. 

In the Forest cantons, the democratic régime of ancient 
Germania, which Tacitus defined in these words—‘De minoribus 
principes consultant, de majoribus omnes’ (‘The chiefs deliberate on 
matters of small importance, the whole of the people on others, )— 
has been maintained, almost uninterruptedly, from the commence- 
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ment of history to the present day. In the cantons of Uri, the two 
Unterwaldens, the two Appenzells, in Glaris, and, until within a 


few years, in Zug and in Schwytz, all the inhabitants who were of 


age met together, twice a year, in a general assembly called Lands- 
gemeinde, and held in a meadow; here they passed the laws, elected 
functionaries, and discussed matters of general interest. It is, as in 
the Greek republics, the direct government of the people by the 
people themselves without the intervention of a_ representative 
council. This régime was also in force among Germanic nations, 
even after the invasions of the fourth century, when ‘the assemblies 
of the fields of May’ were regularly held. 

If primitive democratic institutions have thus been preserved in 
the very heart of Switzerland, it is not, as is often said, because 
mountains are more favourable to liberty than plains, but because 
they keep off those two great enemies of democracy which have 
destroyed it elsewhere—feudality, and later on, after the sixteenth 
century, centralisation organised by royalty with the aid of a perma- 
nent army. . With the difference of .a few details the customs 
described by Tacitus have been maintained almost intact. ‘ Ut turbz 
placuit, considunt armati,’ he writes; and even now in Appenzell, 
when the citizens go to attend the Landsgemeinde, they frequently 
arm themselves with some old sword or rapier. Until the end of 
the last century some small villages and certain districts constituted 
independent republics, where the government was carried on directly 
by the people assembled in ZLandsgemeinde. This was the case at 
Gersau, Kiissnacht, on the banks of the Lake of Lucerne; at Einsiedlen 
and La Marche, on the Lake of Zurich; at Sargans, Gaster, Utznach, 
and Toggenburg, in the present canton of St. Gall. Toggenburg was 
a large district, where 10,600 citizens had the right to take part 
in the popular assembly. 

In the other cantons, and in the towns where a more or less 
aristocratic or patrician régime had become developed, historians 
tell us that in important circumstances the authorities submitted 
certain measures to the vote of all the citizens; for instance, in 
1449, when the town of Berne could not afford to return the sums of 
money borrowed from Basle and Strasburg, the people were con- 
sulted, and consented to a special tax being levied to meet the 
engagement. This was repeated several times; and even 188 years 
after, in 1610, the people were again had recourse to on the same 
subject. At the time of the Reformation the question as to whether 
or not the form of worship should be changed was decided by uni- 
versal suffrage. In the canton of Valais the delegates of the twelve 
districts of the country, called dixains or zehnen, were obliged to 
defer the decisions of their assembly to the ratification of the inha- 
bitants of their respective dixains. In the canton of Zurich, between 
the years 1521 and 1532, the people’s voice was directly referred to 
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more than once with respect to furnishing mercenary troops to foreign 
countries, and also regarding the treaty with France and religious 
reforms. In 1802 the constitution of the Helvetian Republic was 
subjected to the approval of the whole people; and since that date it 
has been an established fact that every constitution, whether it be 
for a canton or for the Confederation, must receive the sanction of 
the majority of active citizens or electors before its adoption. 

After the start given to democratic movement in Switzerland, as 
elsewhere in Europe, by the Revolution of 1830 in France, several 
cantons modified their constitutions so as to give the people a more 
direct share in the government. To this intent the veto—i.e. the 
right of opposing by vote the putting in practice of any given law 
or laws voted by the legislative council—was granted. This wasa 
first step towards the referendum, St. Gall introduced the popular 
veto in 1831, Basle in 1832, Valais in 1839, and Lucerne in 1841. 
Valais was the first canton to adopt the referendum, but it was 
abandoned for a time in 1848; it was, however, admitted into the 
Constitution of 1874 for all decisions of the Great Council involving 
an expenditure of upwards af 60,000 francs. The canton of Vaud 
adopted the facultative referendum in 1845, and Berne followed the 
example in 1846. 

The French Revolution of 1848, like that of 1830, gave a fresh 
impetus to the progress of democracy in Switzerland. Already, in 
1831, very interesting debates had taken place with respect to reforms 
to be operated in the Constitution of St. Gall, and Major Felix Diog 
of Rapperswil had proposed to submit all laws-to the votes of the 
people, who, he considered, ought also to have the right of proposing 
them. In suggesting this, he merely deduced the logical conse- 
quences from a principle henceforth generally admitted, the principle 
of the sovereignty of the people. His arguments, which paraphrase 
Rousseau’s Contrat Social, were as follows: The sovereign must 
exercise supreme power: his will must be law. Sovereignty cannot 
institute delegates. Every nation which is content to have sovereignty 
exercised by representatives abdicates its liberty. If an assembly 
of deputies make the laws, the people are no longer sovereign. We 
should seek, above all things, to administer justice even more than 
bring about the general welfare, because the one is much more clearly 
distinguishable than the other. 

After 1848 the theory of direct government was advocated and 
explained most powerfully by Rittinghausen in Germany, and by 
Victor Considérant in France; but the conservative element looked 
upon any such scheme as a mere Utopia, not even worthy of refuta- 
tion ; and even the authoritative democrats, like Louis Blanc, considered 
it to be a resurrection of the federalism of the Girondins: we will not 
have, they said, a state of universal ‘ Babelism,’ which would surely, 
lead to the triumph of the counter-revolution; the people are far 
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too unenlightened to do without guides. Nevertheless, what was 
looked upon as a mere chimera in France and in Germany became 
successively realised in Switzerland in nearly all the cantons. 

Schwiz and Zug commenced in 1848 by doing away with their 
Landsgemeinde, and adopting the representative system, at the same 
time introducing the referendum for all laws, and giving the right to 
any 2,000 electors, at any time, to demand that any revision in the 
constitution be submitted to the approval of the people. Thurgau 
adopted the popular veto in 1849, and Schaffhausen in 1852. The 
same year the canton of Valais introduced the referendum for budget 
expenditure. Since that date twenty-four cantons and half cantons— 
that is to say, all, with the sole exception of Freiburg—have adopted 
direct government in a more or less complete form. Some have the 
obligatory referendum for all their laws and general regulations, and, 
in addition, popular initiative, which means that a certain number of 
citizens have the right to lay bills before the legislative assembly, which 
is bound to look into and deliberate upon them. ‘This system is 
practised in the cantons of Zurich, Basle, and St. Gall. In other 
cantons the referendum is merely facultative, which means that the 
people only vote on the decisions of Parliament when this is desired 
and formally requested by a given number of citizens. In other 
cantons again, as in Valais for instance, the direct intervention of the 
people is still more restricted. They are only allowed to interfere 
in financial matters, in the levying of new taxes or to sanction any 
important expenditure. 

The purely representative régime is then, we see, almost univer- 
sally abolished now in Switzerland. It was, however, at a certain 
period, a grand progress, for it was the sole means by which the 
inhabitants of a great nation could themselves intervene in the making 
of laws by the intermediary of their representatives! So long as only 
the direct form of government existed, as at Athens or in Germania, 
it could only be exercised within the limited circle of the city or the 
tribe. If several cities united, as in the Achean League, or several 
tribes joined, as among the Franks, or if a conquering people became 
masters of a vast extent of territory, then the distance and the diffi- 
culty of locomotion prevented the citizens attending the general assem- 
blies; these were gradually abandoned, and the government passed 
into the hands of the chiefs or the princes. (The comparatively modern 
practice of representative government obviating this difficulty, we see 
it gaining ground in England first, then in the Cortes of Spain, in the 
States General in France, in the Netherlands, and spreading in fact all 
over Europe. Only the system and the entire obligations and duties of 
a representative were then quite otherwise understood than they have 
been since the American and French Revolutions. At the present day, 
a member of Parliament represents, not merely the electoral district he 
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sits for, but the whole country ; he must not vote in accordance with 
the opinions of his constituents, but in accordance with his own con- 
victions, always keeping in view the general welfare as he understands 
it. Formerly, the members of the general assemblies were furnished 
with strictly limited orders: they had to express the wishes of those 
whom they represented xe varietur, and if any changes were suggested 
they were obliged to refer to them, as ambassadors refer to their 
government at the present time. 

In the representative system previous to the Revolution, we see then 
that the opinions of the delegates had nothing to do in the making of 
the laws, they merely expressed the wishes of their constituencies. 

. Now the referendum replaces the direction of the government in the 

hands of the people, and permits of an entire nation legislating—as did 
formerly a small number on the public places of ancient cities, or on 
the ‘fields of May’ of the Germanic tribes! The p/édiscite, by a vote 
thrown into the urn at the local polling-booth, has rendered possible 
a system of government which had become absolutely illusory and im- 
possible when the inhabitants, scattered over a vast extent of country, 
were obliged all to meet together in a given spot for the purpose of 
voting. 

Certain uncompromising partisans of direct government maintain 
that this can only really exist in its true form when carried on as in 
the popular assemblies at the Forum, the Agora, or, as at the present 
day, in the Swiss Zandsgemeinde. ‘There, at all events, they say, the 
electors can listen to the voice of their orators, they can gather 
information from the arguments and discussions which take place, 
and can be convinced by an appeal to their reason or their patriotism. 
The vote by referendum—that is to say, by a simple paper on which 
the elector writes ‘yes’ or ‘no’—is lacking in the chief advantage of 
democratic government, deliberation. Such a vote is too often the 
result of intrigue and party manceuvres, quite apart from any merit 
which may be possessed by the measure it is proposed to accept or 
reject. ‘The Landsgemeinde.’ said an eminent federal councillor, 
Mr. Welti, ‘is a true and living form, but the referendum is dead: 
it is a mere fiction, democracy on paper. In the Landsgemeinde each 
one feels himself a citizen, acting in the fulness of his power, but 
ready to submit if needs be. In the referendum the man is replaced 
by a bit of paper. It is ‘a government of atoms.’ My reply to this 
is that the ancient orator has given place to the modern press ; that 
the elector learns more respecting the questions of the day in the 
newspaper he pursues each evening, and is rendered thus far more 
capable of forming an opinion for himself than he was after listening 
to a few discourses pronounced in the midst of tumult and agitation, 
just before the voting commenced; and that if the preliminary 
manceuvrings of parties are an evil, certainly the attractions of 
eloquence are not without peril. Besides, the Lands gemeinde—that is 
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to say, the assembling for voting purposes of the entire number of 
electors in a given spot—is no longer possible now, save in remote 
and primitive cantons, very scantily peopled, and where all is 
regulated by old-fashioned customs and laws, and there are but few 
changes to be made. 

Rousseau condemns the representative system most absolutely. 
He asserts that no nation can be free who has not established self- 
government on the same footing as the Greek cities of old; but as, at 
the same time, he admits that such a régime would be impracticable 
nowadays, he comes to the conclusion that true liberty is beyond the 
reach of the modern man. He gives such a clear explanation of the 
whole root of the matter, that, although the passages are so well 
known, I think I cannot do better than refer to one or two of them: 


Sovereignty being merely the exercise of the general will can never become 
alienated. The sovereign is a collective being, and can only be represented in his 


own person.! 
Sovereignty cannot be represented other than in the person of the sovereign, 


for the same reason that it cannot become alienated. It consists essentially in 
the general will, and will cannot be represented.? 


It must be admitted that if, as is daily repeated, especially in 
England, law ought to be the expression of the people’s will, then 
Rousseau’s argument must hold good. Every man is his own master. 
He alone is concerned in his affairs. No one has any right to rule 
or direct him. He owes obedience to those laws only to which he 
himself has agreed. But the reply to make to Rousseau is that the 
basis of his argument is false. Men’s acts are not legitimate from 
the fact of their being voluntary ; they are legitimate in so far only 
as they are in conformity with right, justice, and the general interest of 
humanity. The object of all government is the welfare of all. A 
law is good if it aid the attainment of this object; it is not rendered 
good by any action of the human will. The duty, the interest, of 
each individual is to seek to discover what regulations would the 
best tend to the general well-being, to proclaim them, and to submit 
to them. 

Man does not possess absolute power even over his own person. 
He owes obedience to whatever represents reason and _ justice. 
Mirabeau said most admirably, ‘ La raison est le souverain du monde,’ 
a truth which Guizot reproduced in the following terms: ‘C’est 
toujours de la raison, jamais de la volonté, que dérive le droit au 
pouvoir ’—‘ The right to govern is always derived from reason, never 
from will.’ Why does a father possess authority over his child, 
and why is it his right to command and the child’s duty to obey? 
Because the father has greater experience and more reason, because he 
knows better what is good for youth, and because it is therefore to the 
interest of both that’ he should be obeyed. Why are persons with 


1 Contrat Social, chap. i. 2 Jord. chap. iv. p. 14. 
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weak intellects placed under guardianship? Because a man has the 
right to dispose of himself and his belongings on condition that he is 
a reasonable being; when he ceases to be that, in his own interest, as 
well as that of society, others must control his actions. 

See what shipwrecked sailors do on a raft! If the captain 
or an experienced seaman be amongst their number, they give 
him the entire command, knowing that able management alone 
can save them, and they implicitly obey all his orders. Why? 
Because he, more than any other, possesses the knowledge necessary 
to the safety of them all. Government and sovereignty ought always 
to be in the hands of those who have the most reason, and the most 
light on public matters—that is to say, those who are the best able 
to discover and apply an order of things the best adapted for the 
welfare of all classes. 

A political régime is good if it place the direction of affairs in 
the hands of sensible persons, capable of well-governing, and wholly 
devoted to the cause of justice and to the general welfare; but 
where are such to be found? One is tempted to reply, among well- 
to-do people who have a certain amount of leisure time at their dis- 
posal, or those whose functions necessitate a certain degree of instrue- 
tion and intelligence—that is to say, in the language of the day, 
among the ‘censitaires’ and ‘capacitaires,’ or, as the ancients would 
have called them, the ‘aristoi.’ 

But it is certain that the experience of all time teaches us that 
man is ever tempted to seek his own personal advantage even at the 
expense of others; it follows, then, that if the government be placed 
entirely in the hands of the educated classes, who can afford to live 
in ease and comfort, they will exercise their authority for their own, 
instead of for the general welfare, considering that in so doing they 
are serving the interests of the State. In all ages and countries the 
class deprived of rights has always been oppressed. It is true that 
the aristocracy of Rome, Venice, and England did much to advance 
the art of government in their respective countries, and thus ensured 
great power and splendour to the State they directed; but both 
laws and wars were always so ordered as to increase the riches of 
the great, without improving the condition of the masses. The 
people were but the means to attain an end, and this end was other 
than their own happiness and prosperity. They merely supplied the 
men necessary for the battle-fields, and the revenues to sustain the 
luxury of the wealthy lords, as also the arms which served to hold 
themselves in bondage. 

As the aim of every government should be the general welfare, 
which is formed by the collection of individual welfares, and as, at 
the same time, each is better able to judge than his neighbour what 
is necessary to his own personal happiness and comfort, it appear- 
naturally to follow that all should be asked to select a governs 
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ment which should constantly keep in view the happiness and per- 
fecting of all. Unfortunately, as far as laws and regulations of a 
general category, and apart from individual interests, or at least 
touching these but indirectly, are concerned—the man of the multi- 
tude, who has received but a very elementary education, the workman 
absorbed in his daily labour, has the greatest difficulty in discerning 
what measure would be of the greatest utility to himself personally, 
and to the majority of his countrymen, or fellow-citizens; his tastes 
and passions will, on the contrary, frequently lead him to vote for 
measures fatal to the nation and hurtful to himself. 

The organisation of a system of political administration, where 
order would reign, and which would ensure the utmost possible 
general happiness, seems thus a problem almost impossible to solve. 
Place the power in the hands of the rich and capable, and they will 
use it to serve their own personal ends. Distribute it among all, and 
the lower classes, unable to discern what is the most to their ad- 
vantage, will vote for measures fatal to both the State and to order ; 
anarchy will then ensue, which paves the way to despotism. 

This is a syllogistic circle from which escape appears difficult. 
The best alternative to effect it seems to me to be the following: In 
the first place to accord the largest possible domain to individual 
activity, because, as this activity is stimulated by personal interest, it 
will generally tend towards what is useful to the individual himself, 
and the total of these individual advantages make up the general wel- 
fare; for matters of common interest, to reserve the greatest possible 
number for that circle, where even the least cultivated man can dis- 
cern the connection which exists between a regulation for public 
order, laws, and administrative decisions, and his own personal interest, 
and can give his voice accordingly—by this circle I mean the com- 
mune; finally, for measures regarding national interest, which, on 
account of the complications:in relations which they imply, are 
beyond the appreciation of the masses of the population, defer to 
delegates who shall be so selected as to possess ample capacity on the 
subject in debate, and at the same time shall be as much as possible 
devoted to the welfare of the majority. 

In Switzerland, democracy has admirably realised the first two 
headings of this programme; and for the third, an attempt has been 
made to reserve final decisions to the people themselves by means of 
the referendum. Will this attempt be asuccess? It remains to be 
proved. At all events, let us wish it may be, and this chiefly for two 
motives. Firstly, because direct government is certainly the best 
stimulus to culture, and offers an aim to the acquirement of instruc- 
tion, and useful employment for it when acquired. What population 
was ever so cultivated as that of Athens? And, secondly, as the 
people naturally pursue their own advantage, if they become 
sufficiently enlightened to understand the measures which the best 
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contribute to insure it, the general welfare will be more effectually and 
more simply attained than by any other system. But the question 
is, do the Swiss already possess sufficient enlightenment to take upon 
themselves the direction of the government? This question can be 
examined, firstly theoretically, and secondly experimentally, if we 
look into the results of the referendum since it has been in force. 

It will be easily understood that the question of the referendum 
was very frequently under debate in the Swiss parliament, both 
before, during, and even after, its adoption. Recently, too, it has 
found two warm partisans in Mr. Theodor Curti, author of Geschichte 
der Sweizerischen Volksgesetegebung, and Mr. Numa Droz, one of 
his country’s most distinguished publicists.* 

The opponents of the referendum maintain that there are a great 
many measures proposed in parliaments on which the population gener- 
ally are wholly incompetent to pronounce a judgment. Under these 
circumstances, an appeal to their opinion would imperil interests of 
the highest order, and, in the first place, those of the people them- 
selves. For instance, an organised system of higher education is an 
absolute necessity for a modern nation, but as the working classes 
would not benefit by this, they would refuse the necessary expenditure. 
And again, civil laws and trading regulations frequently offer such 
difficulties as to baffle the most able legislative assemblies, who con- 
tent themselves with passing measures which must needs be far from 
perfect. Would it not be simple madness to submit these laws to the 
approval of the masses? Can one imagine peasants and labourers 
settling a question at a bar, between two glasses of ale, which eminent 
legists could not agree upon? Conceive a code of law drawn up 
with thought and ¢are by the most learned lawyers thrown out by a 
majority of farm-labourers. 

By thus appealing to the people to effect that for which they have 
no capacity you are simply holding them upto ridicule! At the 
same time, this call on the popular vote breaks the spring of the 
legislative assembly. With a representative system, each deputy 
feels himself responsible for the resolutions which his vote contributes 
to pass; but when he knows that the final decision rests with the 
people he will feel himself of less importance, he will study the bills 
less and vote more indifferently. Parliament will become henceforth 
a mere preparatory committee, a sort of council of State. 

The partisans of the referenaum reply to this: that parliament 
would not be annihilated, but would merely cease to be omnipotent ; 
that in most countries there is a second chamber, and bills have to 
pass at least tworeadings; but that it would be an exceedingly difficult 

8 For further information consult Die Schweizerische Demokratie, by Dr.J. Dubbs ; 
Die Erweiterung der Volksrechte, by F. Gengel ; an article by Mr.Gustaf Konig in the 


review Organ des Zofinger-Vereins, April 1884; and articles by M. Tallichet in the 
Revue Suisse he so ably edits. 
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matter to constitute a second chamber, endowed with requisite vigour 
and authority, in a country thoroughly democratic; and that there- 
fore the appeal to the people replaces this; that this appeal acts as 

a sort of council of revision, to refuse or sanction, after a lengthened 

debate in what may be styled the popular forum, the decisions of the 

representative assembly. Mill admirably and clearly shows forth the 

dangers which may result from the unchecked omnipotence of a 

single chamber; the temptation to commit excesses is frequently too 

strong to be resisted, as the example of the Roman emperors and of 

all other despots proves. With the referendum this danger wholly 

disappears. 

The referendum possesses the advantage of showing decisively 
and surely where the true majority lies. The minority’s only alter- 
native is then to submit. Recently in England, in the course of last 
year, in order to break through the opposition of the House of Lords 
to the new electoral law, a great number of public meetings were 
organised on both sides, where the numbers present were counted, so 
as to prove that the majority of the nation were in favour of the 
reform. This appeal to the people very nearly resembled the Swiss 
referendum, only it was productive of alimost revolutionary agitation. 
In the autumn of last year, in Belgium, the supporters of both parties 
collected together their adherents, and from sixty to a hundred 
thousand men marched past the king’s palace on two different days, 
each party being anxious to prove that it possessed the majority. If, 
after all, the majority of popular voices is to hold the reins of govern- 
ment, why not establish at once the system in force in Switzer- 
land ? 

It must be frankly admitted that universal suffrage is too often a 
mere decoy, and that nations who have adopted it do not contrive to 
see their wishes fulfilled. The representatives often embark in foreign 
expeditions or experiments, increase the army, borrow loans, and 
levy taxes; the people groan and complain, and now and then a 
revolution ensues. ‘This makes new expenses, but nothing is altered. 
The House, miscalled representative, does not at all represent the 
wishes of the electors. The only real method for this to be absolutely 
fairly manifested is by the referendum. 

The associations which have been formed in different countries 
for the representation of minorities have clearly proved that very 
frequently the majority in a parliament is elected by a minority of 
electors, or even of voters, and that, at all events, the minority is as 
sacrificed as if it had no existence at all. With the referendum, on 
the contrary, it is perfectly certain that the decisions emanate from 
the majority of voters, and it becomes less important to represent the 
minority, because, as each law is submitted to fresh voting, the 
minority of to-day may be majority of to-morrow. 

Again, as laws must receive the people’s sanction, parliament will 
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not vote them unless they are really necessary to the public welfare. 
Bills would be no longer carried by assault, as it were, by the per- 
suasion of an eloquent popular orator, or to toady to an influential 
ministry. ‘There would be an end to those parliamentary cliques, 
which in some countries such as Greece and Spain, make and un- 
make cabinets, to the profit of certain private spites, ambitions, or 
intrigues. It is possible that some useful progress might be delayed, 
but it is certain that an immense amount of excess and abuse in 
legislation would be avoided. 

Of the two forms of referendum, the facultative and the obliga- 
tory, Mr. Numa Droz prefers the latter, and public opinion inclines 
also more and more in its favour. The facultative referendum—that 
is to say, popular consultation, when this is requested by a given 
number of electors—is open to very serious objections. ‘The agita- 
tion,’ says Mr. Droz, ‘occasioned in procuring the necessary signatures 
excites men’s minds, and turns their thoughts from the real question 
at issue; public opinion is thus pre-biassed, quiet discussion of the 
projected bill becomes an impossibility, and there is every chance of 
its being rejected without due examination: whereas the system which 
subjects ail the laws voted by council regularly, twice a year, to the 
popular vote does not offer this inconvenience.’ 

The most serious objection to the referendum is that it is not at 
all suitable for the direction of foreign affairs. When a treaty is 
concluded with a foreign Power, it would be exceedingly difficult to 
have to submit it to the vote of the people. In Switzerland, excep- 
tion is therefore made to the general rule in these instances, and the 
federal government settle such questions without submitting them 
to the people. It must also not be forgotten that any treaty signed 
by the President of the United States must receive the ratification 
of the senate to become effectual, and that in the majority of other 
countries the-sanction of the entire parliament is necessary for any 
treaty involving financial or economic interests. 

Let us now examine what have been the results of the referen- 
dum. It may be said that it has deceived both the fears of its 
opponents and the hopes of its partisans. It was most strenuously 
supported by the radicals, who have been successful in introducing 
it into the constitution of all the cantons save one; and equally 
strenuously opposed by the conservatives, who looked upon it as the 
triumph of the revolution. On the whole, it has shown itself econo- 
mical, adverse to centralisation, to ‘strong’ power and to heavy out- 
lays, and consequently hostile to what is called Jacobin, or radical 
policy. It is a strange-fact, and one that seems quite inexplicable 
after a cursory glance at the subject, that the same universal suffrage 
which persistently nominates radical members to parliament, as per- 
sistently rejects all that they propose. This is because at elections 
the names of the candidates are given in; and the electors all obey a 
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watchword: whereas with the referendum each measure is judged 
upon its own value. The authoritative party are already beginning 
to discover with Louis Blanc that it is a counter-revolutionary insti- 
tution, and it has been indeed nicknamed the phylloxera of the 
ballot. On the other hand, the conservatives, changing their 
opinion quite as completely as the radicals, praise it to the skies, 
and consider it as their harbour of refuge. 

The immense number of revisions that have taken place in the 
Swiss cantonal, and even in the federal, constitution, are really 
curious. According to a very interesting table published in 1880 by 
M. Chatelanat in the Manuel statistique de la Suisse, we see that 
from 1830 to 1879, there were 115 revisions in cantonal constitutions 
and three revisions of the federal constitution. Vaud, Schaffhausen, 
the town of Basle, and Schwiz each changed their constitution, either 
wholly or in part, five times. 

Between the years 1830 and 1847 twenty-seven revisions took 
place, which converted Switzerland from an aristocratic into a demo- 
cratic republic. Between 1846 and 1862 there were twenty-two 
revisions, with the object of definitely establishing representative 
democracy. From 1860 to 1880 there-were again fresh revisions, 
with a view to attaining direct popular government; and in this single 
year, 1885, three cantons, Vaud, Berne, and Argau, revised their con- 
stitution. One noteworthy fact is that these important changes in the 
political régime were all accomplished peacefully and quietly. Every- 
where also constitutional revisions have been facilitated. Either 
councils or the people themselves can, as a rule, take the initiative. 

The following sketch shows what direct share the inhabitants of 
each canton take in their respective governments : Zurich—obligatory 
referendum twice a year, and the initiative granted to all groups of 
5,000 electors. Berne—obligatory referendum; 8,000 electors have 
the right to exact the demission or re-election of the Great Council. 
Lucerne—vefo against any expenditure exceeding 200,000 francs in 
capital, or 20,000 francs annually, if this be in accordance with the 
wishes of 5,000 electors. Uri—Landsgemeinde, that is to say, govern- 
ment by the whole of the inhabitants united in a general assembly. 
Schwiz—obligatory referendum and veto for a minimum of 2,000 
electors. Obwalden—Zandsgemeinde. Nidwalden—Landsgemeinde. 
Glaris—Landsgemeinde. Zug.—veto for all expenses in excess of 40,000 
francs in a lump sum, or of 5,000 francs a year, if requested by 500 
electors ; initiative for laws to a minimum of 1,000 electors. Freiburg— 
representative democracy; no referendum. eee refer- 
endum, and initiative for a minimum of 2,000 electors. Basle (town)— 
veto, and facultative referendum if requésted by 1,000 or more electors, 
and the initiative for laws for the same number. Basle (country) — 
obligatory ~eferendum, and the initiative for 1,500 electors and up- 
wards. Schaff hausen—ve/o, and the initiative accorded to a minimum 
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of 1,000 electors. Appenzell, A.R.—Landsgemeinde. Appenzell,I.R.— 
Landsgemeinde. St. Gall—veto for 6,000 electors. Grisons—obligatory 
referendum. Argau—obligatory referendum twice a year, and the 
initiative to 5,000 electors. Thurgau—obligatory referendum, and the 
initiative to a minimum of 2,500 electors; 5,000 inhabitants have 
the right to insist on the demission of the council. ‘Tessin—facultative 
referendum when requested by 5,000 electors. Vaud— initiative for 
6,000 electors; facultative referendum proposed by the Great Council. 
Valais—referendum for financial matters. Neuchatel—facultative 
referendum if requested by 3,000 electors. Geneva—facultative 
referendum on the demand of 3,500 electors. Only one canton has 
not yet adopted direct government under one or other form-it is 
Frieburg, which is Roman Catholic. 

The following are a few results of the federal referendum which 
was introduced into the constitution in 1874. A law is proposed for 
the modification of federal electoral rights, and 108,674 electors sign 
the vefo against it; it is submitted to the popular vote on the 23rd 
of May, 1874, and thrown out by 207,263 votes against 202,583. On 
the same day another law respecting registration, against which the 
veto had been signed by 106,560 electors, is nevertheless passed by 
213,199 votes against 205,069. A law on bank-notes, struck by the 
veto of 35,886 electors, was thrown out on the 23rd of April, 1876, by 
193,293 votes against 120,068. A law relating to the indemnities 
to be paid by those dispensed from military service was twice con- 
secutively thrown out; the first time on the oth of July, 1876, by 
184,894 votes against 150,157, and the second time when presented 
under a fresh form on the 21st of October, 1877, by 181,383 votes 
against 170,223. The factories bill was, on the contrary, accepted 
on the same day by 181,204 votes against 170,857. Another project 
for a reform in electoral rights was again thrown out by 213,230 
votes against 131,557. The opposition to the project had gained 
great ground. The law granting subsidies to the Alpine railways, 
and principally to the Gothard, was passed by a large majority, 
278,731 votes against 115,571, on the 19th of January, 1879, in 
spite of an exceedingly violent opposition. 

On the 14th of June, 1884, a federal law, based on the 27th 
article of the constitution, was proposed, which suggested the organi- 
sation of a federal office for public education, with a secretary and 
some subordinate employés, the whole necessitating an outlay of 
about 20,000 francs. It was to have been an imitation of the Board 
of Education in the United States, which renders such valuable 
service in furnishing information and statistics, without at all inter- 
fering in school or academic legislation, which is the province of the 
State both there and in the Swiss cantons. The Catholic cantons 
and the conservative Protestants considered this measure as a step in 
the direction of the centralisation of education, which the radicals 
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are so anxious to see established. The referendum was demanded, 
and on the 26th of November, 1882, the bill was thrown out by 


the 318,139 voices against 172,010. The last popular vote took place 
| the on the 11th of May, 1884, and was concerning four laws:— 


1. A law touching the organization of the federal department of 


lave 
tive justice and police of the 11th of December, 1883. It was proposed 
for to appoint a special secretary for justice and legislation, and to make 
cil. the appointment worth from 5,500 to 7,000 francs a year. 

tive 2. A law concerning the duty on commercial travellers’ patents 
tive of the 11th of December, 1883. 




































has Federal order.—Commercial travellers, travelling in Switzerland for a Swiss 
t is house, may ke allowed, on simply establishing their indetity, to accept orders, 

either with or without patterns, on condition they have no goods with them. 
= This was a most just measure, for foreign commercial travellers enjoy 
saa this advantage. 
gn 3. A federal law concerning the addition of an article to the 
“ penal federal code of the 4th of February, 1883, proposed on the 
he 19th of December, 1883, and designated as the Stabio article. 
“ Article 74 6is.—When there is a criminal trial in a canton, and that, owing to 
™ political agitations or other causes, the impartiality-or absolute justice of the judges 

may be in any way called in question, the federal council to have the right to refer 
by the investigation and the judgment to the federal court, even if the crime be one 
es not anticipated in the present code. If this be so, the federal tribunal to judge the 
n- case according to the laws of the canton where the crime was committed. 
sy 4. A federal order according a grant of 10,000 francs to the Swiss 
d legation at Washington for a secretaryship,rgth of December, 1883. 
S The referendum was demanded for all laws and federal orders with 
d the following results :— 
: Votings for 11th of May, 1884. 
d a Noes Ayes 

1. Organisation of the federal department 214,916 149,729 

? 2. Travellers’ patents .— : 189,550 174,195 
, 3. Penal code (Stabio article) 202,773 159,068 
1 4. Washington legation 219,728 137,824 









This persistent rejection of federal laws was a declaration of dis- 
trust in central authority, and this distrust was chiefly attributable 
to the law respecting judicial competency, whose object, it was said, 
was to withdraw ‘the radical and turbulent minorities from the juris- 
diction of the cantonal courts, an exceptional measure instigated by 
the disturbances which took place at Stabio in the canton of Tessin. 

It is seen then that the referendum is by no means complacent; 
it very readily rejects, and on an average negatives two proposals for 
one assent. It nevertheless accepted all the best laws submitted to 
its decision, and its refusals are generally attributable to a marked 
antipathy to heavy outlays and to centralisation, a dislike which an 
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economist cannot find fault with. It is a singular fact, too, that in 
most instances the votes are almost equally divided. 

Mr. G. Niederer of Trogen has published in the Journal de statis- 
tigue Suisse (1882) a table of the referendum popular votes for the 
canton of Zurich since the revision of the constitution in 1869 to the 
year 1882. In 28 different referendums the people had given their 
opinion on g1 laws and decrees, 11 of which emanated from popular 
initiative. Here just the reverse took place to the federal voting; 
we find 66 acceptations, and only 25 rejections. The most difficult 
questions were thus subjected to the people’s consideration—for in- 
stance, the revision of certain books of the codes of civil and criminal 
procedure, a law on bankruptcy, on dispossessions, on educational 
organisation, on bank monopolies of issue, and even a regulation 
respecting the destruction of cockchafers. The votes are very similar 
to those of an ordinary parliament, with this difference, that the 
people are naturally hostile to all expenditure for even necessary and 
justifiable public functionaries. They will refuse two or three times 
consecutively to vote the requisite sums for paying stipends, and 
will not grant indemnities to schoolmasters or pastors out of place. 
They will neither increase the subsidy for the Gothard Railway, nor 
for the new buildings at the Polytechnikum; but I cannot perceive 
that any vote has a tendency to levelling or to demagogism. For 
example, 5,000 citizens requested the State to take in hand the 
management of the corn trade; this was put to the vote, and thrown 
out by 30,000 votes against 16,000. 

The number of electors who take part in the referendum 
voting is always very considerable; sometimes as many as 88 
per cent., and it has never been lower than 66 per cent. It is a 
noteworthy fact, and much to the credit of the population, that 
the non-attendances were much less frequent when laws respect- 
ing education were to be voted upon. In such instances, too, the usual 
love of economy is less manifest; for example, State assistance was 
approved in the expenses of the communes for their school buildings, 
and facilities were granted to poor scholars for completing their 
course of higher education. The proposal, too, made by 5,000 citizens 
to suppress obligatory vaccination was rejected. As M. Niederer, 
the author of the article who supplies us with these details, says, it 
is unfortunate that no table of the popular voting has been published 
in other cantons. According to notes taken on the Subject, however, 
I think that the results would very nearly resemble those of the 
canton of Zurich. In Basle-country, the rural majority which are in 
force there are reproached for their excessive avarice, which is con- 
stantly reducing the appointments of their pastors, schoolmasters 
and mistresses, and other emp/oyés. In Basle-town the complaint is 
that the referendum has built a third bridge over the Rhine, which 
cost a million francs and is of very little utility: this prodigality is 
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explicable because the rich pay and the poor use the bridge. In 
Neuchatel the radicals of the Grand Council introduced progressive 
taxation, and, curiously enough, the popular vote rejected it. On 
the other hand, recently the radicals, also in power in the canton of 
Vaud, voted a tax on capital, progressing so rapidly that it was said 
that all independent gentlemen and families living in ease would 
leave the country. The people nevertheless gave their sanction to 
the measure. 

On the whole the referendum has not justified the objections 
that were made against it. It is true that the electors are frequently 
called upon to vote, but they are not yet tired of doing so, and their 
decisions have not been often adverse to the general interest. No 
one will affirm that they have always been the wisest and best, and they 
may be reproached with having been but too frequently governed by 
a narrow and parsimonious spirit; but where is a legislative assembly 
to be found that may set us an example of political intelligence, 
wisdom, and forethought? Far from exciting revolutionary passions, 
the referendum calms them, because the wishes of the majority are 
so clearly manifested, that the minority have neither the right nor 
the desire to oppose them. Besides, it is perfectly free, by means of 
newspaper articles, speeches, and discourses, to convert the people to 
its views, and become, in its turn, the majority. 

But the question is, could the referendum be adopted with 
advantage in other countries? It is quite certain that Switzerland 
is in the enjoyment of conditions exceptionally favourable to this 
form of government. The country is divided into a vast number of 
small states, where autonomy is practised, and where frequent voting 
by the inhabitants is a much easier matter than it would be in a 
large country. The competency of the federal power is exceedingly 
limited; it has very few laws or general regulations to enact, and, 
consequently, the entire Swiss nation are but rarely called upon to 
vote. The communes and the Landsgemeinde have accustomed the 
people to self-government from as far back as the middle ages. The 
republican régime has existed from very earliest times, and the 
nation has gradually become completely democratic by a series of 
successive reforms which constitute, so to speak, a natural evolution, 
or ‘a growth,’ as Spencer would call it. The distance which separates 
the different classes of society is less than elsewhere. Save in two or 
three towns, such as Basle, Geneva, and Zurich, there are no really 
large fortunes, and. there are very few paupers to be found in the 
country. There is great equality of conditions, and this is, as the 
most eminent politicians, Aristotle and Montesquieu among others, 
demonstrate, the essential condition for the regular advance of 
democracy. Switzerland is also a neutral State, placed under Europe’s 
guarantee, and therefore she need not trouble herself about foreign 
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politics. It would probably be dangerous to trust these to the 
decisions of a referendum. 

But does it not become every day more evident that a parliamen- 
tary system is most unfit to direct the foreign affairs of a country 
where the decisive influence is held by the press and by a House 
elected at a very low suffrage? Recent facts, both in France and 
England, prove this beyond the shadow of a doubt. For foreign 
policy to be what it should be, it is absolutely necessary that a 
cabinet should follow up its ideas, that it should be free to act accord- 
ing to its convictions without any concern as to the opinions of the 
press, and that it should be established on a sufficiently firm footing 
for others Powers to be able to enter upon engagements with it. None 
of these conditions are to be met with in any of the constitutional 
governments of to-day. Since the year 1870 there have been 
twenty-four changes of ministry in France, and the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs has been certainly always a distinguished man, but 
several times not at all prepared to fulfil such exceedingly difficult 
functions. France has been wise enough to hold herself in the back- 
ground, and not to advance into the black forest of alliances and 
diplomatic combinations. But, in spite of this, the Chamber has 
more than once contradicted itself and been guilty of grave mistakes. 
For instance, England proposes France’s interference in Egypt; she 
refuses, and she does probably wisely; she, however, soon regrets this 
decision, overthrows M. de Freycinet on the first opportunity, and 
uses her utmost efforts to reconquer the position she previously dis- 
dained to accept. M. Ferry takes office, and, in deference to public 
opinion, plunges at once deeply into colonial enterprises; this gets 
him into trouble and there is an outbreak with China. The Chamber 
then loses temper, and on the pretext of a slight defeat overthrows 
the cabinet which is on the eve of concluding the treaty of peace it 
desires. In England, what sight could be more distressing than that 
of the hesitations, contradictions, and repeated mistakes committed 
by the mosc eminent statesman of our age, solely because he was 
forced to heed the unreasonable requirements of public opinion, of 
the press, and of certain parties in Parliament! Endlessly worried 
by questions on all sides, by the attacks of the Opposition, by the 
resistance and diverging views of his own partisans, and by the 
necessity to maintain a majority, not only his freedom of action is 
impeded, but he has not even the necessary time and quiet for reflec- 
tion; and the House of Commons, forgetful of Lincoln’s wise precept 
not to change horses in the midst of the ford, overthrows him on a 
taxation question, just as, after most laborious negotiations, he was 
about to sign a treaty with Russia. 

In Italy another distinguished statesman and an ardent votary of 
peace, M. Mancini, also in obedience to the restless spirit of short- 
sighted politicians, commits: the inexplicable mistake of occupying 
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Massouah at the risk of bringing endless trouble on his country, which 
is in need of her entire resources to ameliorate the wretched condition 
of her rural populations. It is well to convince oneself completely of 
a truth daily becoming more verified: Democracy is equally incapable 
with a representative as with a direct government to carry on a satis- 
factory foreign policy. This is why the United States adopted the 
wise resolution to abstain therefrom. 

Is this a reproach against democratic institutions? Not at all; 
for the first duty of every government is to attend to its home affairs, 
and the less interference there is with those of other countries the 
better it is for the nation. At all events, it is certain that it would 
be an excellent innovation to refer decisions as to peace or war to 
the majority of the entire population. As Mr. Jesse Collings recently 
eloquently explained, no minister or sovereign should have power to 
declare war at will; this grave decision should be reserved to those 
who support the consequences, and pay the cost in blood and money. 

The direct form of government established in Switzerland in the 
form of the referendum was, and still is, very prevalent in the 
form of general town meetings in Europe, and indeed all over the 
world. As we have already mentioned, it existed amongst Germanic 
tribes in the form of the ‘fields’ of March and May. We find it again 
in the ‘unscipmot of the Anglo-Saxons, in the meetings of the 
townships in America, in the vestries in England, in the assemblies 
on the public places in the Italian Republics, and still quite recently 
in the meetings held in the villages of Venetian Lombardy. We 
may meet with it, too, in the Javanese Dessah, in the Russian Afr, 
in the Germanic A//mend, as in the Scotch clan and the Indian ’ 
tribe, where resolutions decided upon must receive the sanction of all 
who are interested in them—and what more natural ? 

A law has been passed in England which introduces the referen- 
dum for decisions as to the creation of free libraries; and lately, in 
Glasgow, a question was decided by //édiscite when there were 
29,946 votes against the measure and 22,755 for it. It is, however, 
a matter of necessity with the referendum for the people to be 
enlightened, accustomed to self-government, and that all decisions 
be not referred to a central power. In Roman Catholic countries, 
where the clergy are absolute masters, the priest alone would settle 
the plébiscites. 

It is quite possible that.democratic institutions do not sufficiently 
guarantee that order which our industrial and divided labour society 
stands in greater need of than did society of old or of the middle 
ages; and, in this case, there would be a return to despotism, for, 
with a large permanent army, the executive power, obedient to the 
wishes of the upper classes, can always stifle and stamp out freedom ; 
but, if liberty and democracy succeed in maintaining themselves and 
in preserving us from Ceesarism, it is quite certain that the desire of 
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the people to take the reins of government into their own hands will 

manifest itself more and more, as they become better educated and 

realise more thoroughly the close connection which exists between 
“legislation and their individual interests. When this arrives, direct 

government,.in one or other form, will be introduced. Switzerland, - 

who takes the lead in democratic reforms, has shown us the way to 

this. If the people’s will is to be obeyed, is it not far better that it 

should be peacefully, regularly, and legally demonstrated by a general 

ballot, as in the Swiss cantons, rather than with tumult and inde- 

cisively in meetings, processions, and street demonstrations as in 

England, or, worse still, in bloodshed and strife as in Ireland between 

Nationalists and Orangeists? If the masses of the population be 

called upon to vote laws, they will either educate themselves or be 

educated; and, in either case, true civilisation, which consists in the 

diffusion of enlightenment and of equitable and just ideas, would THos 

benefit, and at the same time Tocqueville’s maxim, so full of deep nas 

thought, would be realised, ‘Extreme democracy prevents the dangers nomi¢ 
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Erratum. 


In the closing sentence of the last paragraph but three of Mr. Swinburne’s article ial 
on Victor Hugo (on p. 310 in the August Number), a mistaken corrector of the press = 
took upon himself to substitute ‘the severed head of his miserable son’ for the part 
author’s words, ‘the severed head of their miserable son.’ diffe 
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THE QUESTION OF THE LAND. 


THOSE who have been long cognisant of the political dangers and eco- 
nomic defects of the present condition of Land Tenure in this country, 
and who have endeavoured in other and more quiet times to pro- 
mote changes ‘in the law favouring a greater distribution of property, 
are not surprised at the prominence to which the whole subject of Land 
Reform has been raised by the extension of the suffrage to agricul- 
tural districts and by the appeal to the new electorate. In some form 
or other the Land Question meets us at every turn and in every part 
of the United Kingdom. In Ireland the agrarian movement, which 
commenced in 1879, has not yet spent its force; and almost before 
one great experiment of judicial rents and fixity of tenure has had 
time to exhibit its results, another and opposite method of inducing 
tenants to purchase their holdings from their landlords, through the 
aid of State loans, upon terms so favourable that they amount to 
a splendid bribe, is with general assent about to be tried on a small 
scale. In Scotland we are in face of another agrarian revolt on the 
part of the Crofters, whose social and economical condition and history 
differ little from that of the smaller tenants in Ireland. For other 
parts of Great Britain we have demands, not however at all general 
from the tenant farmers, for the extension to all agricultural holdings 
of fixity of tenure and judicials rents. We have also a distinct pro- 
posal for the resuscitation by aid of State loans of the almost extinct 
class of yeomen owners; while on behalf of the agricultural labourers 
schemes have been propounded to enable local authorities to purchase 
land by agreement or compulsion for the creation of peasant proprie- 
Vou. XVIII.—No. 104. ’ ht 
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tors, for letting as allotments, for building cottages with gardens 
_attached, and for the creation of small tenancies. In the larger towns, 
especially in the South of England, the Land Question is raised in the 
form of a popular demand for the enfranchisement of leaseholders; of 
claims for greater freedom to municipalities for the purchase of land 
for public improvements, or for building accommodation for the poorest 
of the community; while in both suburban and rural districts ques- 
tions of commons and open spaces, of roadside wastes and public 
rights of way, have assumed greater importance, and it is proposed to 
call upon wrongful enclosers to restore to the public what they have 
taken within the last fifty years. Of more purely legal changes, affecting 
the ultimate distribution and transmission of land, there are proposals, 
supported by great weight of authority, for the abolition of primogeni- 
ture, for the prohibition of entails, for the simplification of transfer of 
land, and the assimilation of real and personal property for the purposes 
of taxation, and especially of the death duties. 

Truly the new Parliament will have its work cut out for it in the 
discussion of these numerous reforms; and in making its selection 
from them, it will be no easy matter to preserve any clear and 
permanent line of principle. It may be well then to consider carefully 
the general direction.in which we should advance, whether towards 
individual property, favouring all those methods which tend to the 
multiplication of owners, each with an absolute dominion over it; 
whether in the direction of dual ownerships; or whether we should 
aim at a state of things where the State or the Municipality would be 
the ultimate landowner. One point comes out clearly amid all these 
conflicting views—that everywhere there is the growing ~ opinion 
of the danger to the social system in rural districts from the small 
number of persons who are now interested in land as full owners. 
We frequently hear from Conservative speakers the regret that there 
are not a greater number of owners of land, even when they are 
impotent to suggest a reason for this, or to devise a remedy; and 
the feeling must have sunk deep when a society has been formed, 
mainly of large landowners, expressly to facilitate the creation of 
small owners of land; a scheme which, a few years ago, would have 
been scouted in such quarters as foolish and mischievous. 

What then are the distinctive features of English landownership 
which have led to this feeling of insecurity and which have suggested 
all these changes? Shortly stated they are—the entire separation 
between the three classes who make up the social system in rural 
districts, landlords, tenant farmers, and labourers; the very small, 
and, as it is believed, continually decreasing number of persons who 
constitute the first of these classes, the landlords of agricultural land, 
as distinguished from the owners of merely residential properties; 
the almost entire extinction of the class formerly so numerous in this 
country of yeomen cultivating their own land, and the substitution 
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for them of rent-paying tenants upon yearly holdings; the absence of 
any class of peasant proprietors—z.e. of persons living wholly by their 
labour upon land of their own, a class so numerous in most parts of 
Europe; the severance of the labourers from any permanent interest 
in the land as owners, even of their cottages and gardens. Is this 
condition a safe, sound, and desirable one? Is it the result of pure 
economic laws working freely and without artificial aid? or is it the 
result of law, of custom, of fashion, of privilege, of State encouragement 
and upholding ina variety of forms? And, if the latter, how can these 
influences be reversed, and what changes can be effected within a 
reasonable time, without encountering the perils and evils of an 
agrarian movement and of revolutionary processes ? 

Space will not suffice to give a full answer to the earlier of these 
questions. I have attempted to do so elsewhere; and others, and 
a Mr. George Brodrick, in his most valuable work on the 

Land Question,' have fully elucidated the subject. I take it to be 
proven beyond question that the present condition of landownership 
is the result mainly of legal arrangements devised about two hundred 
years ago, framed with the express object of facilitating the accumu- 
lation of great landed properties and of preventing their dispersion, 
and supported in a variety of ways by the State, by unfair exemption 
from taxation, by privilege of all kinds, and by the strong force of a 
rural oligarchy, in whom, till lately, all political power was practically 
vested, and who are still all-powerful as local administrators. It has 
been shown conclusively that previous to this period and till the effect 
of the change was felt, the number of landowners, and especially of 
the yeoman class, was, even with a smaller area of cultivated land, very 
far greater than at present, and was the boast of the country as the 
source of its strength and the bulwark of its liberties. 

Three main causes have led to this diminution of the number of 
landowners and the extinction of the yeoman class. The one was 
the system of entail through family settlements, invented by the 
lawyers of the civil war, and sanctioned by the judges, but not by 
the legislature, in evasion of the comparatively free system which 
had existed for the previous two hundred years. This invention 
afforded the means of tying up land by ambitious families in a web 
of legal intricacies, to be transmitted from one eldest son to another 
in successive generations, with increasing charges and encumbrances, 
which frequently resulted in the ostensible owner being unable to do 
justice to the land or to expend money upon it. ‘The object of these 
arrangements was to prevent any dispersion of the property either 
among members of the family, according to the will of its head, or 
by sale or otherwise, for as many generations as possible, and to secure 
its descent in the male line of the family. 

1 English Land and English Landlords. By Honourable George Brodrick, Warden 
of Merton. Cassell. Petter, & Galpin. 1881. 
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This object was perfectly sutcessful, and the natural dispersion of 
land by division on the death of its owner, through the free power 
of willing, or by sale caused by the extravagances and debts or by the 
will of its owner, has been prevented ; and further, the legal difficulties 
connected with this system, with its successive life interests, con- 
tingent remainders, the creation of terms of years for the raising of 
charges, its encumbrances and jointures, have been at the root of the 
difficulties of transfer, making every dealing with land a most costly 
and tedious matter. 

While this cause was operating to prevent the dispersion of 
estates and to make land unsaleable, every inducement was given by 
the State and society to aggregate it, and to add farm to farm and 
field to field, for the purpose of creating such family properties. The 
political power of landowners of a certain size was enormous. Till 
a recent period it may be said that the government of the country 
was practically vested in them, with all its patronage and all its 
powers. The possession of a certain acreage of land and the political 
power it carried with it almost ensured a seat in Parliament, and a 
still larger extent was held to give almost a right to claim a peerage. 
The country magistracy is still entirely selected from the same ranks ; 
and the local government is absolutely under its control. The prestige 
and social position of the landowners of rural districts has been enor- 
mous ; and everything has tended to promote in ambitious minds the 
desire to accumulate landed possessions with a view to secure their 
families in this envied position. 

The system has been further sustained by a profound belief of those 
concerned in building up and maintaining it, that the concentration 
of all property and power in asingle hand in a rural district is to 
the advantage of all concerned, and especially of the labouring people. 
The ideal of the English system has been a high one. A great 
estate, with a resident owner; the farms all parcelled out with a 
view to the best efficiency of production, let out in yearly tenancies in 
such a way that a negligent or incompetent farmer can be got rid of, 
but with the certainty that so long as the tenant farms well his rent 
will not be raised on him unfairly, and that the landlord’s successor 
will carry on the traditions of the estate ; the labouring men holding 
their cottages from the landowner rather than the farmer, and pro- 
tected by him from capricious ejectment ; the owner with means large 
enough to effect whatever permanent improvement are required to 
the land, and to build cottages for the labourers, which in such cases 
are often on a standard far beyond the average which they would build 
for themselves, and which persons of the same class inhabit in towns. 
This is the system at its best; but even then, if universal, it would be 
wanting in variety, in the play which is secured by varied interests 
and by distributed ownerships of land of all sizes from the smallest 
to the largest, and especially wanting so far as the labouring men 
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are concerned in providing the means and the hopes of rising on the 
ladder of life from their position to that of property owners, and still 
more defective in the sense of dependence which it fosters, maintains, 
and perpetuates in all except the one who is at the pinnacle. 

But if this be its best, we must always consider it at its worst, 
where the owner is an absentee, where there is no intelligent head to 
the system, where the owner has insufficient means to do his duty 
by the land or to effect permanent improvements, where the farm 
buildings are neglected, the cottages ruinous, insanitary, and without 
gardens or allotments, or insufficient in numbers; where the rents are 
screwed up by the agent and are spent elsewhere. The system, how- 
ever, is to be judged neither by many cases of ideal perfection nor 
by its worst examples; the average lies between the two. It is 
certain that the aggregation of land has been carried to the extent 
that in the majority of country parishes the central figure of the 
system is wanting, and there is no resident landlord ; in many others 
the owner is so encumbered as to be without means of fulfilling his 
part. It is to be observed that the accumulation of large estates 
has tended strongly also to the system of large farms and to the 
discouragement of small tenancies. ‘The management of a small 
number of large farms has been found’ by landowners to be a much 
easier task, and one involving a less outlay on houses or farm buildings, 
than in the case of small farms; and thus the tendency for many 
years past has been in that direction, leading to the extinction of 
small tenancies, and making it more difficult for the labourer to rise 
from his calling through the grade of small tenants. There is a 
growing feeling of discontent among the labourers that they have 
not the opportunities of rising in the scale of life, except by leaving 
their homes altogether ; and a yearning desire, fostered by the demo- 
cratic tendencies of the age, for greater independence. ‘The evidence 
of the Royal Commission on Agriculture is full of complaints of 
the difficulties incurred by farmers from the diminished efficiency of 
labour caused by the continual drafting of the best of the younger 
men to the towns or to other employments, and by their unwilling- 
ness to remain in their native villages, where they never rise from 
their present position. 

Another cause which has undoubtedly told against the system of 
small holdings and against the interests of the labouring people has 
been the enclosure of Commons. One-fourth of the whole of the 
cultivated part of England has been enclosed in the last two hun- 
dred years. ‘The right of turning out cattle on the waste and other 
rights over the commons were highly favourable to the existence 
of small ownerships, and when disconnected from these rights, the 
small farms and small freeholds become economically impossible to 
maintain. We find that the only parts of England where the smaller 
class of yeomen still exists, are where right of turning out cattle on 
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the Cumberland mountains and in the New Forest are still appurtenant 
to their holdings. The compensations in money or in allotments of 
land detached from their holdings have been no equivalent for these 
rights, and the small properties bereft of their rights of common 
have been soon swallowed up by their larger neighbours. It is also 
admitted that the interests of the labouring people were cruelly 
neglected in enclosures up till the Commons Act of 1875.? 

Economic causes have also been at work in inducing small 
owners of land to sell their land and to invest the procceds in other 
ways, remaining, perhaps, as tenants on their former properties; but 
these causes would have been counteracted, as they have been in other 
wealthy countries, such as Holland, Belgium, and the manufacturing 
districts of France, but for the other causes already alluded to. 

I might supplement this short statement of the drift of English 
law encouraged by the State and by opinion of the ruling classes for 
two hundred years, by showing its effect on the families of those 
interested, and supposed to be benefited by it, by pointing out how 
baneful in many cases has been a system which destroys the parental 
control over the eldest son and inheritor of the estate, and in how 
many cases provisions, intended to preserve the family property and 
credit, have ended in ruin. With some experience of these family 
settlements, from being a trustee in many of them, I am convinced 
that three-fourths of them are purely mischievous, leading to results 
which those who made them would most have deprecated, and the 
remainder are unnecessary. ‘This branch of the subject, however, is 
beyond my present purpose. The question is how and to.what extent 
a remedy can be applied; by what means, without destroying what 
is best in the English system, ore breaking wholly with the past and 
effecting a revolution, we can yet succeed in multiplying owners of 
land, in giving greater variety to the social system, and in raising 
the condition of the agricultural labourer. 

I have myself always attributed the utmost importance eto a 
complete reversal of the legal system of the past two hundred 
years, not merely from anticipation of its direct effect, but of its 
indirect effect on public opinion, and especially upon the owners of 
land. Primogeniture, which is the keystone of the whole system, 
should no longer be prescribed by law in the case of intestacy, and real 
property should be divided equaily among the children or next of kin 
as personal property. Entails on unborn persons and succession of living 
persons should be forbidden. The transfer of land should, through a 
system of local registration, be made as simple and inexpensive as is 
the transfer of shares in ships. The law of mortgaging should be 

2 This paper was written before the appearance of Mr. Grenfell’s article on the 
Enclosure of Commons in the September number of this Review. Space will not per 


mit me to answer at present attacks on the Commons Preservation Society and 
on myself, as one of its founders, 
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simplified, and the registration of a charge should give security. 
Accompanying these changes of law there should be a complete 
change in the general policy of the State. Instead of encouragement 
being given to the accumulation of land, all legitimate powers 
should be exercised in the opposite direction. All distinctions between 
land and personal property should be abolished, and especially in the 
case of the death duties, and no relief should be given in the collec- 
tion of such taxes with a view to avoid the sale of portions of the 
property. ; 

A most important move was made in this direction by Lord 
Cairns’ Act of 1881, which enabled tenants for life to sell their settled 
land without the consent of trustees or of the remaindermen. I 
look back with satisfaction that the first proposal in this direction 
was contained in a Bill which I introduced in the sessions of 1877 
and 1878, with the object of dealing with entails. The principle 
involved in the Act is of the utmost importance, for when real and 
personal property in settlement can be interchanged at the will of 
the tenant for life, it is obvious the distinctions between the two 
kinds of property cannot be long maintained. When the inheritor 
under a family entail, in spite of his only having a life interest, can 
sell and convert into money the whole of the ancestral property and 
the heirlooms, which it was the main object of the entail to preserve 
intact, the inequality of such arrangements must be brought into 
glaring relief, and will not be sustained by family opinion. The first 
effect of Lord Cairns’ Act has been to bring into the market many family 
collections of works of art and libraries; already a great amount of 
land is for sale under it, and but for the great uncertainty as to the 
future rent of land, owing to the fall in price of agricultural produce, 
there would have been very large sales under it. Much more may 
be done in respect of existing entails and family settlements. A 
wider discretion should be given to trustees for the investment of the 
proceeds of the sale of settled property; as it stands the discretion of 
trustees is very limited, and the inducements to sell land and to 
invest in securities bearing a very low rate of interest is small. 
Power should be given to the creditors of the tenant for life to 
compel a sale of settled property, with a view to the realisation of 
the bankrupt’s estate to its full value. The limited owner should also 
be empowered to compel a division of the proceeds of the sale of 
settled property between himself and the reversioner. In cases 
where the heir to the entailed estate has not reached the age of twenty- 
one, full power of apportioning by will among his children should be 
given to the parent who is in possession, and thus the parental 
authority would be restored. It may be a question whether in such 
cases the settlement itself might not be set aside at the instance 
of the tenant for life. It would be no greater interference with 
reversionary interests than was effected by the judges and by the 
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legislature in the times of Edward the Fourth and Henry the Seventh, 
when dealing with strict entails created during the previous two 
hundred years, under the statute ‘De Donis. ’ 4 

I have adduced these as illustrations of what may be effected to 
restore landed property to full ow nership, or to enable the natural 
law of dispersion to have its effect again. It is amusing to look 
back on the excessive care which in past times has been devoted to 
the interests of the remaindermen, especially by the House of Lords. 
In future this policy will be rewersed. It should be remarked that 
in proceeding in this direction we are only following the steps of 
nearly every other country in the civilised world. It has been recog- 
nised by them that the law of primogeniture, supported by the 
power of entailing, has the necessary effect of concentrating property 
in few hands to the detriment of the general interests of the com- 
munity. France, Germany, Italy, Belgium, Holland, the Scandi- 
navian States, and the United States have all swept away these laws, 
with the express object of facilitating the diffusion of landed property 
and with that result. 

It is equally certain that the very discussion of these questions 
and of the objects arrived at will have the most important effect 
upon public opinion, and even upon those who have hitherto believed 
that the interests of their class is involved in the maintenance of the 
system I have described: In such matters it is even more important 
to change opinion than to change law; the one reacts upon the 
other, and without a change of opinion means would probably be 
found to elude the changes of law. ‘There is already a great change 
of view as to the value of the arrangements referred to, and as to 
the expediency and policy of overgrown landed properties. Large 
numbers of landowners have been severely pressed during the last 
few years by the difficulties resulting from reduced rents and heavy 
encumbrances, and heartily regret that they have all their eggs in one 
basket ; the loss of political power by the ballot and by the extension 
of the suffrage, the loss of local power which must result from a 
popular and democratic measure of local government, must hasten 
this change. We shall almost certainly see wide changes in the 
condition and distribution of landed property, by the voluntary 
action of owners, when freed from the entanglements of family entails, 
when they perceive the full meaning of the democratic movement 
around them, when they feel the discouragement of the State and of 
society to the cumulation of land in few hands, and when they 
understand the danger of such a condition. When great territorial 
owners, such as the Duke of Argyll, the Marquis of Ripon, the Earl 
of Carnarvon, and Lord Wantage, meet on a public platform to 
deplore the small number of landowners, and to support a scheme for 


3 Taltarum’s case, 12 Edward IV., 1472; 4 Henry VII. c. 24. 
4 13 Edward I. c. 1, A.D. 1285. 
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increasing the number of small owners, it must be obvious that an 
important change on this -subject is already taking place. One 
is tempted to remark that these owners of great estates might do 
much to remove the defects they admit by giving example to 
others in promoting the growth of ownerships and independence on 
their own properties, without any sacrifice of income. The step from 
the generous action of Lord Wantage in buying a property of 400 
acres for the express purpose of giving it to the society already 
alluded to, for experimentally cutting it up into small freeholds, and 
himself acting in the same direction on portions of the great estates 
of which he is tenant for life, cannot be a great one, and his views 
must be those of many others. The Ecclesiastical Commissioners, a 
body of most conservative instincts, have felt the impulse of public 
opinion and have taken a most wise step in offering to sell their 
landed property to their tenants on the plan of requiring only an 
immediate payment of 15 per cent. of the purchase money, and 
spreading the payment of the remainder over thirty years, interest 
being charged in the meanwhile at the rate of 356 per cent. Free 
conveyance and mortgage deeds are given to the purchaser, and he is 
only required to pay thestamp duty. Already many transactions have 
been completed on these favourable terms; the Commissioners 
have sold at about thirty years’ purchase of the rental, which they 
could not have obtained elsewhere, and find themselves relieved from 
the very heavy outlay for improvements of their property, which 
would have brought no increase of rent. May not this example be 
largely followed by other holders of land in mortmain and other 
landowners, and thus a market for land discovered? Might not 
power be given to limited owners to sell on these terms with 
provision for the investment of the annual instalments of capital ? 

It is my belief that even at the present time, in spite of the 
depressed state of agriculture, there is a market for the sale of small 
plots of land in the most rural districts. In the case of a property, 
of which I am trustee, some twenty to thirty outlying plots of land, 
varying from one acre to six or seven, were sold a few years ago at 
very high prices; they were bought, not by the agricultural labourers, 
but by persons just above this class, by the small village craftsmen 
and artisans; it is from this class, and also to some extent from 
labourers, that applications have been received from the purchase of 
plots of Lord Wantage’s farm in Berkshire. 

Land thus freely brought into the market, and when subject to 
a simple and uncostly system of transfer and mortgage, will soon find 
its way to all classes of society. There will be inducement to the 
labourers to save money to buy land in small plots, not necessarily 
for cultivation as their sole means of support, but as adjuncts to 
their occupation of labourers, giving them a sense of citizenship and 
ownership, stimulating their energies, prompting thrift, creating in 
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them a sense of independence, investing their dull lives of routine 
with new hopes and new motives, and grving to them greater induce- 
ments to remain in their village homes. 

All such action is in the direction of promoting individual 
property to the utmost, and is conservative in the best sense of 
the term. The institution of private property in land, which in 
the present condition of human nature is, in my belief, the 
strongest incentive to industry, to civilisation, and to progress, 
can only be defended against the attacks which are being made 
against it, by its wide diffusion. Society is far more interested in 
the dispersion of property by natural processes and by its passing into 
the hands of a numerous proprietary, than in preserving it in the 
same families for successive generations. ‘The owner in each genera- 
tion should have full and complete power over it; andif he is unable 
to keep it or to do justice by it, the sooner it passes out of his hands 
into others the better for society. 

It must not be supposed that, with all these changes, England 
will become a country wholly of small owners, of yeomen and peasant 
owners. So long as freedom of willing is preserved and historic and 
family traditions survive, there will be motives with many for main- 
taining large estates. But everywhere there is room for many owners 
of all classes and all sizes; experience from the best cultivated and 
most progressive and prosperous parts of the Continent shows the value 
of the mixture of classes, of owners of large properties farmed by 
tenants, of the yeoman class cultivating their own land, of peasant 
proprietors living wholly by their land, and of labourers working for 
others, but many of them owning their cottages and small plots of 
land. This, it is believed and hoped, will be theresult, not very long 
deferred, of the changes indicated. 

Let us now consider what alternative or supplementary methods 
have been suggested for more promptly multiplying ownerships. 
They may be ranged under two heads: the one, proposals for giving 
fixity of tenure to existing tenants; the other, for using the State 
credit by way of loan, for converting tenancies into ownerships, or for 
breaking up large properties into smaller ownerships or tenancies. 

The first of these is practically based on the model of recent Irish 
legislation. ‘The essence of the proposal is the judicial determination 
of rent. This, as was shown in the debates on the Irish Act, neces- 
safily involved fixity of tenure and fair sale. The three F’s were con- 
nected together by a logical sequence, and involved the creation of 
a dual ownership of land between the tenant and his landlord, in 
which the landlord’s interest, instead of being dominant, is subser- 
vient, and subject to the retention of sporting and mineral rights, 
the landlord is reduced to the position of a mere owner of a rent 
charge, with a power of periodical revision of the amount of rent bya 
judicial tribunal. 
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To extend this legislation to England would undoubtedly be a 
short and speedy method of arriving at a wide distribution of pro- 
prietary rights in land. It would re-create by a stroke of the pen, by 
the simplest of legislative acts, a yeoman class interested equally with 
their landlords in the ownership of the land. It would be equi- 
valent to the recognition in the fourteenth century of the Copyholders 
to a property on their holdings, without the justification in that case 
of long-continued enjoyment and transmission, subject only to custo- 
mary payments to the lord of the manor. Could such a proposal 
be defended by any considerations of justice, or of recognition 
of inchoate property rights, or by any historical traditions, or even 
by the economic benefits which are likely to flow at once from it? 

As one who defended the Irish Land Act on the grounds of 
justice, of economic principle, of historic tradition and ancient law, I 
should find it impossible to discover the like arguments for its exten- 
sion to England. There is no analogy whatever between the Irish 
tenants and the English tenants, either as regards their relation to 
their landlords, their antecedent history, or their economic condition. 
The Irish tenant had, in fact, as a rule, and with most rare exception, 
himself or his predecessors in title, effected all the permanent improve- 
ments on the holding, had often reclaimed it from the waste, cleared 
it of rocks, drained it, and erected the buildings. The landlord had 
done nothing whatever but supply the bare unimproved land. As 
a matter of universal custom a tenant once admitted was permitted 
to remain in possession, so long as he did not neglect or refuse to 
pay rent. In Ulster, and on all the best managed estates in other 
parts of Ireland, the right of sale and of transmission of the holding 
by will or inheritance was fully recognised ; and elsewhere these rights 
were exercised with the knowledge of the landlord or his agent. ‘The 
arbitrary raising of rent without regard to the tenant’s interest was 
inconsistent with the tenant-right then practically existing; and no 
freedom of contract could virtually exist where the tenant could not 
extricate his permanent interest in his holding, so as to contract on 
equal terms with his landlord. Under these circumstances the legal 
recognition of a status which virtually existed, and the protection by 
law against arbitrary and excessive rent, through the operation of a 
Land Commission, was as just as it was necessary, and was a measure 
which no foreign jurisprudence, based on the equitable principles of 
the Roman law, would have so long postponed. Not one of these 
arguments, however, can be alleged on behalf of the English tenants. 
They have no long historical and family connection with the farms 
they occupy, or with estates of which they are tenants, They have 
entered on their farms under agreements of recent date, in which 
there was perfect freedom of contract. It may be doubted whether 
the average tenure of existing English tenants is more than eight 
or ten years. They have, in fact, effected none of the permanent 
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improvements. The English landlords have exercised over their land 
the full rights of ownership; they, and not tenants, have reclaimed 
the land, have drained, fenced, and planted it, and have built the 
houses and- farm-buildings. To deprive them of their power of re- 
entry, and to convert them into mere holders of rent-charges, would 
be a violent invasion of their rights. 

Nor are the arguments on the economic side of the question in 
favour of such a course much stronger. A very large number of 
tenant farmers are deficient in capital for the ordinary cultivation of 
their land. Even in prosperous times this was the case. At the 
present moment, after some years of bad seasons and low prices, this 
is even more so, and the greatest impediment to agricultural progress 
is the reduced state of the farmers’ capital. The passing of such a 
measure as is suggested would be followed by the immediate and com- 
plete cessation of all expenditure of capital by landlords. Lastly, at 
the present time, the uncertainty as to the future course of rents, 
owing to the continuous and rapid. fall of prices of agricultural 
produce, is such that it may well be doubted whether a judicial 
determination of rents by a Land Court for fourteen years, as in the 
Irish case, would be in the interest of the tenants themselves; and 
this may account for the coldness with which the proposal has been 
received by those for whose benefit it is framed. It may also be con- 
fidently predicted that if one of the great parties of the State were 
to stand committed to such a policy, and if the landowners were to 
believe that such a measure would have a prospect of passing within 
a reasonable time, they might and would take many steps to protect 
themselves against its consequences before it could pass into law. 
Landowners would probably take as much as possible of their land 
into their own hands, and with a view to this would eject its tenants ; 
especially would this be the case on the smaller properties, which 
constitute one-fifth of the cultivated land of England and Wales. In 
fact, the measure, by its immediate and and its ultimate effect, would be 
a revolution in the landed system of England so far as it affects farm 
tenancies, though it would do nothing for the benefit of the labourers. 

The other proposal for facilitating dispersion of property is of a 
very different, if not opposite, character; it is that the State should, 
by the loan of money, assist tenants to buy their holdings from their 
landlords, so as to create a class of yeomen proprietors. ‘There is 
nothing contrary to principle in this. It is in accordance with the 
precedent already adopted in Ireland. A definite proposal has been 
formulated with this object, and has been laid before Parliament in 
the shape of a Bill, entitled the Yeoman and Small Holdings Acts, 
which, as it bears the names of such able and staunch and fearlesss 
land reformers as Mr. Jesse Collings, Mr. Robert Reid, and Mr. 


5 Ido not intend these arguments to apply to the Crofters of Scotland. I consider 
their position to be much the same as that of the Irish tenants. 
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Broadhurst, may be considered as going to the extent of what is 
practicable in this direction, and is therefore worthy of the fullest 
consideration. 

Under this proposal the local authority is to be empowered to 
advance two-thirds of the purchase-money of any farm of not more 
than 150 acres, where the tenant may agree to buy of his landlord ; 
the rate of interest to be charged is to be one-half per cent. more 
than the rate at which the Government is to lend money to the local 
authority; and the tenant purchaser is to repay the borrowed capital 
by instalments till it is reduced to one-half of the purchase-money, 
when the interest of the other half is to remain as a perpetual 
rent-charge payable to the local authority. The yeoman-holding 
thus constituted is to be subject to many conditions and disabilities 
with respect to its letting, alienation, or transmission. 

Passing by these, however, and noticing merely that the proposal 
seeths to aim at the municipalisation of land, by placing the local 
authority in the position of ultimate landlord, let us examine its 
financial bearing. Let us suppose a holding of 100 acres rented at 
305. per acre, or 150/. per annum, to be the subject of a transaction 
under the Bill. The purchase-money for this at the ordinary rate of 
sale of land in England would be not less than thirty times the rental, 
or 4,500/. Of this the local authority would advance 3,o00/., and 
the tenant purchaser must produce the remaining 1,500/. Supposing 
the State to lend to the local authority at the rate of three and a 
half per cent., the tenant purchaser would be called upon to pay four 
per cent. to the local authority, or 120/. in the shape of interest; he 
would also have to repay by instalments spread over a term of years 
the sum of 750/. Compared then with his previous position of 
tenant, the purchaser would have to pay down the sum of 1,500/., 
and to pay to the local authority an annual sum about equal to his 
previous rent for a term of years, and after that time to be reduced 
to a perpetual quit rent of go/. per annum. 

These terms do not appear very attractive; it may be doubted 
whether they would tempt purchasers. Compare them with those 
offered by the recent Act to the Irish tenants and landlords, where 
the whole of the purchase-money is to be advanced by the State at 
the rate of three per cent., the payment to be repaid by instalments 
spread over fifty years; it is there assumed that the purchases will be 
effected at not more than twenty times the rental, and, as a result, 
the total payment by a tenant purchaser paying 1o0o/. a year in rent 
would be 80/. per annum for a term of fifty years, of which 20/. 
would be an investment. I have in the discussion in Parliament on 
the Irish proposal stated my reasons for thinking that these terms are 
unwisely generous, and likely to lead to further agitation for the re- 
duction of rent on the part of those who remain tenants; it is not 
likely that the position will be a stable one where one class of 
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occupiers of land is paying rent for ever, and the other is paying 
three-fifths of their previous rent for a term of years; but such 
terms are possible in Ireland, because the average price of land is 
not expected to be above twenty years’ purchase of the rent, as 
compared with thirty years’ in England, and because the advance of 
the whole of the purchase-money can be justified on the ground that 
the tenant’s interest is on the average equal to 30 or 4o per cent. of 
the landlord’s interest, and that when the tenant purchases, this 
interest being merged in the fee will give a sufficient margin for 
security. In England, however, no such argument could be used for 
the advance of the whole of the purchase-money. ‘There must be a 
reasonable margin for the security of the State. Nor is it probable 
that the State would advance large sums at less than 3% per cent. 
One does not, however, see why an additional one-half per cent. 
should be paid to the local authority, or what service is to be per- 
formed for this payment. 

What, again, are the prospects of any such scheme of effecting 
any sensible change in the condition of tenure of land in England? 
To create by such means one yeoman owner of 100 acres in each one of 
the rural parishes in England and Scotland would involve an advance 
from the State of more than 50,000,000/., and for this one-fortieth 
part only of the cultivated land would be dealt with. To produce 
any considerable effect the loans from the State must be of very great 
amount, leading to an enormous increase of the National Debt, and 
probably to a rise in the rate of its interest. Might it not be the 
better course to stimulate such transactions through private agencies? 
Under a simple and inexpensive system of land transfer with registra- 
tion of titles and registered mortgages, there can be little doubt 
that money would.be advanced freely on mortgage of small freeholds 
at a less rate of interest than four per cent., without the conditions and 
disabilities to which the land would be subject under this scheme. 

The same Bill proposes to encourage the creation of another 
class of smaller owners, namely, of peasant proprietors—of persons 
occupied wholly in cultivating their own land. For this purpose 
local authorities are to be permitted to purchase by agreement, 
or by compulsory powers, any land within their districts, and to 
cut it up and resell it in holdings of not more than thirty acres; 
in this case the local authority is to advance three-fourths of the 
purchase-money, and the purchaser only one-fourth; the rate of 
interest, as in the previous case, is to be one-half per cent. more 
than that charged by the State in loans to the local authority; 
and the purchaser is not to be bound to pay off any part of the 
purchase-money; but the holding is always to be burthened with a 
rent-charge equal to the interest of one-half of the purchase-money. 
The local authority is further empowered to lay out money on the 
improvement of such properties, in draining, building, planting, 
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trenching, and generally maintaining such holdings, or to advance 
money by way of loan for such purpose.to the purchasers. In fact 
the position of the local authority is to be more like that of a land- 
lord than a simple mortgagee, while the purchaser is to have fixity 
of tenure at a certain rent, subject to disabilities and restrictions in 
dealing with the property. 

Although the terms offered are somewhat more favourable than 
in the previous case, the difficulties of carrying this scheme into 
effect on any scale are greater. In the former case the yeomen are 
already in occupation of the land, and what is aimed at is to 
convert them into owners; in the- present case the class of small 
owners does not exist; the land, when bought, has to be prepared for 
them, must be divided into lots suitable for such cultivation, and 
must, it is presumed, be provided with buildings. The cost of pur- 
chase by agreement, still more if by compulsion, the division of it, 
the erection of buildings, the loss of rent pending the completion of a 
scheme, will add much to the purchase-money; it is hardly to be ex- 
pected that the aggregate would, in any case, be less than 60/ per acre, 
and if ten acres be the minimum for the support of a family, the pur- 
chaser would have to advance 150/. In what rural parish are there 
to be found at the present any sufficient number of labouring people 
able and willing to undertake the work and responsibilities of peasant 
owners, and each with 150/. to advance for the purpose, and with further 
money in hand for the capital necessary to make a start and to live 
upon till there is some return from the land? Looking round the 
parish in which I write, a purely rural one, where fruit cultivation 
largely prevails, where there is a large population of labourers in ° 
receipt of good wages, and whose wives and families are accustomed 
to work in the fields in many of the operations of hops and fruit trees, 
it would be difficult to find any of them with means sufficient to com- 
mence the experiment in the manner proposed. 

Apart also from the question of money, it may be doubted whether 
many could be found qualified to commence the life of peasant pro- 
prietors in the manner in which on the Continent ‘petite culture’ is 
made to answer. The knowledge, traditions, habits, the minute care and 
attention to the land, the readiness to turn to account the smallest 
items, and other qualities essential to the success of such a class, are 
not often possessed by those who have been accustomed to the very 
different life of paid labourers. Even if placed on the land free of 
any immediate outlay, and at a fixed rent, there would be com- 
paratively few who would know how to make the best of their new 
position. The operation of buying land for the purpose of cutting it 
up into ownerships or tenancies of this size would be a very hazardous 
speculation for a local authority. Is it probable that the ratepayers 
would consent to risk their money in such transactions? 

There one part of England only where a class of peasant owners 
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now exists—the district known as the Island of Axeholme, in Lincoln- 
shire, where for many generations, for some unexplained reasons, there 
have existed great numbers of small freeholders. Many of these culti- 
vate their own land, and live wholly upon it ; others with smaller hold- 
ings work as labourers on adjoining farms, and cultivate their own 
holdings in their spare time. It is difficult amid conflicting views 
and prejudices to form a fair and complete judgment of the economic 
result of this exception to the ordinary English system. Those of them 
who live wholly by their land are said to have suffered very much from 
the agricultural depression of the last few years, for the wet seasons 
told exceptionally upon the land. The freeholds, as a rule, are heavily 
mortgaged, and their owners are unable to pay the interest on their 
mortgages; the value of the land has depreciated 30 to 40 per cent. 
But after all the class has probably been no worse off than their 
neighbours, whether large farmers or landowners. All were involved 
in most serious difficulties. The labourers, however, who work for 
wages for others and till their own small properties in their spare 
hours, have suffered little in comparison. One thing is certain, that 
the ownership of land and the prospect of obtaining it have greatly 
stimulated industry and thrift in the district. The small owners 
live in the most abstemious way, and their labour is unremitting.® 
The labourers of the district often save from their wages for years 
with the object of acquiring land. There is a remarkable absence 
of pauperism. I have been informed by the Vicar of Haxey that 
he could not find applicants for the almshouses of his parish. By 
arrangements of the local lawyers the cost of transfer is reduced to a 
minimum. With a free system of land and cheap transfers throughout 
the country, is it not reasouable to expect that many such freeholders 
may come everywhere into existence by a natural process, not indeed 
as a universal class, but mixed up with other larger properties and 
tenancies? 

Another part of the Bill will meet with more general approval. - It 
proposes to give to local authorities full power to acquire land for the 
purpose of letting to labourers as allotment gardens not exceeding 
one acre. It also empowers them to let land for public pasture and 
to make.regulations for the agistment of cattle. Where the existing 
public allotments are insufficient, and where the cottages are not 
provided with gardens, it is indispensable that a power to take land 
for the purpose should be vested in the local authorities; and the 
encouragement to the labourers by providing the opportunity of 
turning out a cow at a reasonable rate in a common pasture would 
be of great value. It has been further suggested that the plan 
adopted by Lord Tollemache and Lord Carington of letting grazing 

6 Arthur Young saysof the Axeholme freeholders of his day : « The little proprietors 


work like negroes, and do not live so well as the inhabitants of the poorhouse; but 
all is made amends for by possessing land,’ 
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land up to three acres to the labouring men on their properties, so 
as to enable them to keeps cows, should be generally followed. 

A writer in the Journal of the Royal Agricultural Society for 
1876 has collected valuable information on this subject in differ- 
ent parts of the country, and has shown the very satisfactory results 
which have everywhere followed from the letting of cow allotments. 
It is certainly worthy of consideration whether in pastoral, districts 
the powers of local authorities might not be extended to this. Might 
not power be given to them to hire charity lands for this purpose, 
and also generally for letting allotments? The evidence before the 
Committee on the working of Mr. Jesse Collings’s valuable Allot- 
ments Act showed how difficult it is for trustees of charity lands 
to manage such allotments, and how unwilling they are to carry out 
the Act. The local authority might relieve them of this duty, and 
hire the land on the security of the rates, leaving the administration 
of the charity funds in the hands of the trustees. 

It should be recollected, however, that allotments are only in the 
nature of expedients. It would be far better that the cottages in 
rural districts should be provided with suitable gardens. Where this 
is the case the garden is infinitely more valuable to the tenant than any 
more distant allotment can be. ‘The Legislature has already by an 
Act of last session empowered local authorities, where cottage accom- 
modation is insufficient or wholly insanitary, to buy land for building 
cottages, with gardens attached to them of half an acre. These 
powers might be further extended in the direction suggested. What 
is also required is that the utmost encouragement should be given to 
the labourers to become owners of their cottages and gardens, and thus 
to acquire a sense of independence and the motives for thrift. Apart 
altogether from the class of peasant proprietors (¢.e. of persons wholly 
occupied in cultivating their own land) there are in every part of the 
Continent very large numbers of de men, working at weekly 
wages for farmers, who own their cottages and land sufficient for a 
garden or a field. It may be safely said that there is hardly any 
district in Europe in which a majority of the labourers in agricultural 
districts are not owners of their cottages and gardens; the value 
of this in giving a sense of permanance and independence, in bringing 
the incentives of property and the power of acquiring a home within 
the reach of everyone, is everywhere recognized as of the utmost value. 
It is in this direction that it seems to me that the most effectual 
steps can be taken at the present moment for the improvement of the 
condition of the labouring people. What infinite advantages have the 
operations of building societies and of freehold land societies in the 
power of acquiring houses in the urban districts conferred on the 
artisan classes! Is it too much to hope that the same benefits can be 
extended to the labourers in rural districts? At present they are, 
with rare exceptions, wholly severed from any permanent interest “in 
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their homes. Would it not revivify village life, give to its inhabi- 
tants an increased interest in life, attach them to their native dis- 
tricts, and create a new sense of citizenship and love of home, if 
opportunities could be afforded to the labourers to become owners. 
The sense of property once created, and the habits of saviag and 
thrift promoted thereby, would lead naturally in the future to the 
desire and to the means of acquiring more land. The case of Axe- 
hole shows that it is possible for labourers to save money early in life, 
for acquiring land, and for building their cottages where the oppor- 
tunity offers. Where local authorities find it necessary to provide 
cottages with gardens, under the Act of last session, might they not, 
by spreading payments over a long term, give to the tenants the 
opportunity of becoming owners? Is it too much to expect that 
landowners may find it to their interest to encourage the growth of 
ownership by similar means in the rural villages? Lord Tollemache 
already offers a lease for ninety-nine years of half an acre of land, 
and further land at a rack rent, to any labourer as his property 
prepared to erect a suitable house. 

There is a most interesting case reported on by the Royal Com- 
mission of Agriculture of a colony of small leaseholders on Penstrace 
Moor in Cornwall, of which Sir Thomas Acland isowner. ‘The moor 
was reclaimed in the last century by persons holding leases for three 
lives, on an almost nominal quit rent, renewable on the death of a 
life, by payment of a fine calculated on the improved value. ‘There 
are seventy leaseholders holding 478 acres, many of them under four 
acres, and few as many as ro acres. The land, mostly in pasture, is 
divided into fields of one or two acres. The leaseholders are, with 
few exceptions, miners, earning wages in the neighbouring mines, or 
their widows. These men or their predecessors have reclaimed the 
land and built their houses, which are said to be above the average of 
labourers’ cottages. The land, which was originally worthless, is now 
rated at 1/7. per acre, and the stock on it is of a superior character, 
and nearly double the average of the rest of Cornwall. Mr. Little, 
who reported on the case, says :— 

Those, who work in mines work alternately in night and day shifis, and they 
utilise their spare hours on their farms; the wife and the children, however, do 
most of the farm work. The family have a much more comfortable home, and 
many advantages, such as milk, butter, and eggs, which they would not otherwise 
enjoy. The man has a motive for saving his money and employing his spare time, 
and if he does not gain a large profit as a farmer he enjoys a position of indepen 
dence; he is elevated in the social scale, his self-respect is awakened and stimulated, 
and he acquires a stake and interest in the country. 

It is most valuable as an instance where the opportunity of investing surplus 
wages and spare hours in the acquirement of a home for the family, an indepen 
dent position for the labourer, and provision for the wife and children in the future, 
has been a great encouragement to thrift and providence. The holdings represent 
so much time well spent, which, without this incentive, would have most probably 
been wasted; and wages, which would otherwise have been squandered, are 
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employed in sécuring a homestead and some support for the widow and children 
when the workman dies. I would ask are there not many places where the same 
thing might not be done if the opportunity offered? Every thoughtful employer 
of labourers, who has ever attempted to impress upon his workmen the duty of 
saving, must have experienced a difficulty in suggesting to them any object which 
will appeal with sufficient force to the imagination and sentiment to overcome the 
habit of spending all that is earned. 


It may well be asked whether there are not many places where 
the same happy results might not be achieved. If opportunities are 
not freely and generally offered, can it be matter for surprise that a 
demand should arise to effect them through the agency of local 
authorities with compulsory powers of purchasing land? 

In this view it should be noted that the State and Society in its 
various corporate capacities are the largest landowners in the country. 
The Crown lands, the estates of the Church, of charities, hospitals, 
colleges, and other corporate bodies of all kinds, extend over more 
than 1,400,000 acres in England and Wales alone, or nearly one- 
twentieth part of the cultivated land. There are also glebe lands 
in almost every rural parish. These properties appear to afford 
opportunities for multiplying ownerships of all kinds, and especially 
in the direction of small owners. : 

So far as local authorities are concerned, all these questions de- 
pend upon a thorough reform of local government in rural districts. 
At present there is no village or other authority capable of under- 
taking any duties in the direction suggested or of making any 
experiments; and the first and most important work for the new 
Parliament is to create strong and popular local institutions in rural 
districts. 

G. SHaw LEFEVRE. 
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THE UNIFORMITY OF NATURE. 


THE chief interest felt by readers of the reminiscence of a meeting 
of the Metaphysical Society, contained in the August number of this 
Review, will probably be found in the striking and really remarkable 
record of the discussion of a difficult subject by such men as we there 
find, and under such conditions as are there described. Whatever 
the subject of discussion, such a symposium so felicitously saved 
from oblivion could not fail to secure attention and much gratitude 
to the able chief who took notes and printed it. But in truth the 
subject discussed is as interesting as the company who discussed it ; 
and to the writer of the present paper has so proved itself, not only 
on general grounds, but also because the view which seems to him to 
be chiefly worthy of consideration, as being the most true and the 
most luminous, does not appear to have presented itself to the mind 
of any one of the speakers, or at allevents not to have been expressed 
clearly. d 

The discussion, as reported, labours under the great defect that 
there was no preliminary attempt to define the meaning of the 
phrase which formed the subject of the argument. Yet the ‘uni- 
formity of Nature’ is an expression which does not carry upon its 
front one clear meaning, and one clear meaning only, and therefore 
needs definition if the truth of any proposition supposed to be implied 
by it is either to be affirmed or to be denied. In some senses Nature 
is obviously not uniform. ‘Take the case of the weather: what can 
have less of the character of uniformity? Take the seasons: and 
observe the apparently absolute absence of all rule as to the sequence 
of fruitful and unfruitful years. Take almost any instance of natural 
phenomena that you please: and the variety, the eccentricity, the 
lawlessness, will probably be quite as striking as any characteristic 
which can be described by the word uniformity. Anyhow, in com- 
mencing a discussion, we ought to know precisely what the phrase to 
be discussed means, or at least, what it is held to mean by the dis- 
putants engaged in the argument. 

I observe that one of the interlocutors of the Metaphysical 
Society, Mr. Walter Bagehot, affirms that experience cannot prove 
the uniformity of Nature, because it is impossible to say what the 
uniformity of Nature means. If this be so, and I am not just now 
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contradicting the assertion, all serious discussion must be at an end. It 
is very well to say that, although experience can never prove the absolute 
uniformity of Nature, it ought to ‘train us to bring our expectations 
into something like consistency with the uniformity of Nature.’ But 
why should we expect Nature to be uniform, unless we can give 
some good reason for believing in this uniformity? And why should 
we trouble ourselves with a principle of uniformity, the meaning of 
which, by hypothesis, we are unable to assign ? 

On the other hand, Mr. Ruskin could scarcely hope to carry 
many of the company with him when he avowed his disbelief in 
uniformity altogether, and affirmed that if told that the sun had 
stood still he would reply, ‘ A miracle that the sun stands still? Not 
at all—I always expected it would.’ This view of the matter would 
seem to imply that there is no principle in Nature which can in any 
way be described as law or uniformity—a conclusion which is opposed 
to all our knowledge. 

In default of a clear definition of the thesis proposed to the 
Metaphysical Society, the prevailing thought in the minds of the 
disputants seems to me to have been, how far the belief in abnormal 
phenomena, commonly spoken of as miraculous, is consistent with 
such a belief concerning the laws of Nature as scientific men find 
themselves compelled to hold. ‘The discussion had clearly an 
underlying theological character: to more than half the disputants 
(so at least it seems to me) the theological consequences of an alleged 
uniformity of Nature were the uppermost thought, and the feature 
of. most pressing interest in the argument. It would be well, per- 
haps, if this theological bearing of the question could be avoided 
in discussion. We should be more likely to arrive at a conclusion as 
to what the uniformity of Nature means, and to what extent the 
principle is true, if we could regard it entirely as a natural question, 
and one to be answered upon the ordinary grounds of observation and 
induction; and I observe that Professor Huxley seems to recognise 
this view, or rather he regards the principle as one the truth of which 
is not proven, but which is valuable as a working hypothesis, and all 
the more valuable because it has never yet failed him. ‘The separa- 
tion of the principle from theological considerations is however prac- 
tically impossible; we must make up our minds to many a fight 
upon the frontiers of the natural and the supernatural. Not a few 
persons believe that the possibility of religious faith, at this epoch of 
history, depends much upon the conclusions to which they come 
concerning the laws and operations of Nature ; and I will not venture to 
deny that they who so believe have some reason to give for their belief. 

It is in accordance with the statement just now advanced with 
regard to the close practical connection between the principle of the 
uniformity of Nature and theology, that we find the said principle 
brought at once to the front in the Bishop of London’s recent 
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Bampton Lectures. entitled ‘The Relations between Religion and 
Science.” With the general argument and results of these un- 
doubtedly able lectures I shall not here be concerned, but it will ‘be 
much to my purpose to make a few observations upon what is said 
in the first of the series concerning the uniformity of Nature. 

The earliest occasion upon which the phrase appears is to be found 
in the following sentence: ‘It will be admitted that the Supreme 
Postulate, without which scientific knowledge is impossible, is the 
Uniformity of Nature.’ ! 

Now a postulate is a proposition which is granted as the basis of 
an argument, because its truth is conceived to be self-evident; or at all 
events, it is the simplest proposition to which a chain of reasoning 
can be reduced, and if it be not granted, all further argument is im- 
possible. ‘Thus Euclid’s first postulate is, that from one point a 
straight line can be drawn to any other point. But surely it can 
scarcely be said of the uniformity of Nature, that it has anything of 
this simple and self-evidencing character. The question, moreover, 
is not whether scientific knowledge be possible or impossible without 
it; if impossible, so much the worse for scientific knowledge. The ques- 
tion still recurs, Is the principle true? Moreover, can it be averred 
that scientific knowledge 7s impossible without this postulate? If so, 
why is it that the principle is not asserted in Newton’s Principia, or 
Laplace’s Mécanique Céleste, or the various treatises on Light, Heat, 
Electricity, Botany, and what not. Certainly it seems to me ex- 
tremely doubtful whether the ‘Supreme Postulate’ either is admitted, 
or ought to be admitted, as the basis of scientific knowledge. 

I suspect, however, that the Bishop does not intend the word 
Postulate to be taken in its strict scientific sense; for he illustrates 
his position by reference to the discovery of the planet Neptune, 
which resulted from the assumption that the law of gravitation holds 
universally, and that therefore the unexplained errors of Uranus were 
due to the action of an exterior planet. But this assumption was as 
different as possible from a postulate ; it was only applying in a new 
way a law which had already been verified in so many and such diverse 
cases, that there was scarcely the shadow of a doubt in the mind of 
any astronomer that it was, as its ordinary name professes it to be, 
universal throughout the material cosmos. 

I am confirmed in this belief by finding the subsequent statement 
that ‘the uniformity of Nature is a working hypothesis, and it never 
can be more’ ;? which agrees very much with the view propounded by 
Professor Huxley at the meeting of the Metaphysical Society. But 
I am not quite sure that this is consistent with a previous passage in 
the lecture, which runs thus :— 

This then is the answer to the question. Why do we believe in the uniformity 
of Nature? We believe in it because we find it so. Millions and millions of obser- 


@ Page 29. 
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vations concur in exhibiting this uniformity. And the longer our observation of 
Nature goes on, the greater do we find the extent of it. Things which once seemed 
irregular are now known to be regular. Things that seemed inexplicable on this 
hypothesis are nowexplained. Every day seems to add not merely to the instances, 
but to the wide-ranging classes of phenomena that come under the rule. 


The truth of which I am not concerned to dispute; but the 
paragraph gives a very different complexion to the principle of the 
uniformity of Nature from that which belongs to it, when regarded as 
a postulate upon which all scientific knowledge depends. 

The truth which I think ¢s postulated in the case of Nature is 
that which is involved in the idea of Causeand Effect. The Bishop 
of London refers to Hume’s famous discussion of this question, and 
his conclusion that there is nothing more in cause and effect than the 
notion of invariable sequence. ‘This conclusion has often been contro- 
verted, and the Bishop of London refers to the arguments of Kant and 
of J. S. Mill: it seems to admit of a very simple and irresistible 
contradiction from the following consideration. It is easy to give 
instances in which an invariable sequence takes place, and yet the 
two events which follow each other are obviously zo¢ connected as 
cause and effect. Take the case of lightning and thunder; the 
thunder follows the lightning with invariable sequence, whether we 
chance to hear it or not, but the two are separate effects of the same 
cause acting under different conditions; and no rightly instructed 
person could imagine that one was the effect of the other. Or sup- 
pose that you shout, and produce two echoes from two rocks at 
different distances; these echoes will satisfy the condition of in- 
variable sequence, and yet will manifestly not be related as cause and 
effect.. Or, to put the case more generally, it is quite possible that a 
cause may produce more than one effect; and these effects being in- 
variably connected will, by ignorant people, be regarded as cause and 
effect, which they will not be. In fact, the reference of one pheno- 
menon to another as its cause, in consequence of invariable sequence, 
may have the same essential error involved in it as had the classical 
example of Tenterden Steeple and the Goodwin Sands. 

What is necessary in order that one thing shall be regarded as 
the effect of another, which may be called the cause, is not only that 
there shall be an invariable sequence, but also that it shall be possible 
to assert that the one could not take place without the other, or 
something equivalent. This invisible impalpable chain between the 
one thing and the other must be postulated by the human mind: it 
constitutes the idea of cause; every child knows perfectly well what 
it is, and the profoundest philosopher does not go far, if at all, 
beyond the knowledge of the child. 

Let me support what I have been saying by a quotation from 
Whewell’s PAilosophy of the Inductive Sciences :— 
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We see in the world around us a constant succession of causes and effects con- 
nected with each other. The laws of this connection we learn in a great measure 
from experience, by observation of the occurrences which present themselves to our 
notice, succeeding one another, But in doing this, and in attending to this succes. 
sion of appearances, of which we are aware by means of our senses, we supply 
from our mind the idea of Cause. This idea, as we have already shown with 
respect to other ideas, is not derived from experience, but has its origin in the 
mind itself; is introduced into our experience by the active, not by the passive 
part of our nature. ¢ 

And again Dr. Whewell writes :— 

That this Idea of Cause is not derived from experience, we prove (as in former 
cases) by this consideration: that we can make assertions, involving this idea, 
which are rigorously necessary and universal; whereas knowledge derived from 
experience can only be true as far as experience goes, and can never contain in 
itself any evidence whatever of its necessity. We assert that ‘every event must 
have a cause’; and this proposition we know to be true, not only probably and 
generally, and as far as we can see; but we cannot suppose it to be false in any 
single instance. We are as certain of it as of the truths of arithmetic or geometry. 5 


Here is a true postulate; and if to the postulate that every event 
must have a cause we add these postulates, (1) that'causes in nature are 
always of the same kind and always act in the same way, and (2) that 
no new causes come into existence, we should go a long way towards 
making the uniformity of Nature, if not axiomatic, at all events 
capable of tolerably simple and satisfactory demonstration. 

But these latter postulates will perhaps scarcely be universally 
granted. I understand those disputants, who in the Metaphysical 
Society’s discussiqg laid so much stress upon the duty of examining 
into the truth of alleged phenomena lying apparently outside the 
circle of ordinary experience, to have argued that there might be 
causes of which ordinary physical science takes no account, and that 
you cannot logically deny the occurrence of what may be called con- 
veniently the ‘supernatural,’ unless you assert that the causes which 
are included in what we call Nature exhaust all possible forms of 
causation. Such an assertion would probably be rash, even if we 
took into account only the results which may be produced by the 
action of the human will. But so far as the physical investigator, 
the scientific discoverer, the man of science in the ordinary sense of 
the phrase, is concerned, he may consistently say that all causation 
of a spiritual or supernatural kind is outside his domain. He may 
say, ‘1 neither affirm nor deny the possibility of events and phenomena 
which are not according to the ordinary course of nature. I am 
content to take what is called the uniformity of-Nature as pre- 
scribing the limit of my inquiries’; and he may be able to add, with 
Professor Huxley, that he has never yet found it to fail him. If it 
should fail him, the result might possibly be similar to that which 


4 Vol.i. p. 158. 5 Page 159. 
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mathematicians call the failure of Taylor’s theorem, and might 
indicate, not that the theorem was faulty, but that in certain critical 
cases the ordinary law of the theorem would not apply.® 

The discussion which precedes has been longer than I expected, 
but I could not well shorten it. Hitherto I have been chiefly engaged 
in what has been offered by others on the subject of the uniformity 
of Nature; I now proceed to suggest a view which, if it fails to give 
the reader’s mind as much satisfaction as it affords my own, will at 
least, I trust, be deemed worthy of some consideration. 

Strict views concerning the uniformity of Nature appear to me 
to date from the period when Newton first showed that the motions 
of the heavenly bodies could be made the subject of mathematical 
calculations, or rather of dynamical, for I am not speaking of 
those which are merely empirical. Newton, in fact, founded what we 
now call Physical Astronomy. If we look a little back from this 
period, we find the opinions of men of the most educated class very 
loose on the subject of Nature and Nature’s laws. It is sufficient 
to refer to Sir Thomas Browne’s belief, that intercourse was pos- 
sible between human creatures and evil spirits,? and Sir Matthew 
Hale’s often-quoted opinions and consequent judicial action in the 
case of witchcraft. ‘There was much in popular superstition, much 
even in orthodox religious belief, and perhaps much in the tendencies 
of the human intellect, to suggest views of Nature which would now 
present insuperable obstacles to minds even of ordinary powers and 
proficiency, but which presented no such obstacles in what may be 
called the pre-scientific era of the world’s history. Newton, or rather 
Newton as developed by Laplace and the French school of mathema- 
ticians, entirely changed the whole aspect of things. Laplace, with 
propriety, described his great work by the title of ‘Celestial 
Mechanics’; the purpose of the work, which it effected with singular 
skill, was the reduction of the whole system of the heavens to the 
condition of an ordinary mechanical problem —a problem, too, having 
the advantage that the bodies concerned are all moving 7” vacuo, 
and that therefore there are none of the difficulties of friction, 
resistance of the air, and the like, which interfere with the easy 
solution of terrestrial dynamical problems. ‘To the mathematician 
the solar system is a set of small bodies, which for some purposes 
may be even regarded as particles, revolving in connection with one 
much larger and central body, under the action of mutual gravita- 
tion according to a certain simple law; while the earth, regarded by 
itself and with reference to the phenomena of its own revolution, 
is a rigid slightly oblate spheroid, the motion of which in given 
circumstances constitutes one of the prettiest problems of Rigid 

6 There are some passages in pp. 217-219 of the Bishop of London’s Lectures to 


which I would have referred'had space permitted. 
1 Religio Medici, chap. XXX. 
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Dynamics. It is difficult perhaps for anyone, who has not gone 
through the study personally and practically, to perceive how com- 
pletely to the mind of a mathematician the solar system resolves 
itself into a problem of bodies in motion 7” vacuo. But as soon as 
the mind apprehends the solar system thus, it has found an instance 
of the uniformity of Nature upon a very large scale. The-mathema- 
tician who is capable of solving the problem of the planetary motions, 
as Laplace and Lagrange solved it, or who knows anything of the 
motion of a rigid body revolving as the earth revolves, finds himself 
simply incapable of conceiving of anything but motion, according 
to fixed law, being found in the solar system; the uniformity of 
Nature in this department presses itself upon him with a power 
which he cannot resist. 

A mathematician, for example, would find himself entirely pre- 
cluded from sympathising, in the most distant manner, with the view 
expressed by Mr. Ruskin at the meeting of the Metaphysical Society. 
The standing still of the sun, of which Mr. Ruskin speaks so 
pleasantly, means the stopping of the revolution of the earth, for the 
motion of the sun is only the earth’s revolution ; consequently what 
is called the standing still of the sun involves tremendous dynamical 
consequences, an utter disruption of everything upon the earth’s sur- 
face, a return of chaos, or I know not what. I am not criticising the 
expression as to the sun standing still, used in the book of Joshua 
without any attempt at scientific language. What the actual fact was 
to which the language used refers, and what was the actual pheno- 
menon, I cannot undertake to say; but if we adopt the phrase into 
the language of the nineteenth century, and in that language speak 
of the news of the sun standing still as a thing which need not sur- 
prise us, but which we have rather expected than otherwise, then | 
say that to the mathematician the language involves a necessary 
catastrophe, and that if the sun did stand still even for a moment no 
one would be left to tell the tale. 

It is true that all men are not mathematicians, and that it is 
impossible for a mind which has not studied physical science mathe- 
matically fully to estimate the impression of contradiction and 
impossibility produced upon the mind which has so studied by an 
allegation of any irregularity in the clock of Nature. Be it observed 
that the belief in the uniformity of such a phenomenon as the rising 
of the sun, or of the effect of the moon on the tides, or of such 
observed facts as precession and nutation, and many others, is to the 
mathematical physicist something different in kind from that which 
arises from mereexperience. If-you say that the sun has risen millions 
of times already, and therefore will probably, or almost certainly, rise 
to-morrow, you offer a good presumptive argument ; but it is not the 
argument which chiefly weighs with the man who knows what the 
rising of the sun means, and what would be the mechanical result of 
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his failing todoso. My belief, however, is, that the feeling of cer- 
tainty as to natural phenomena, which such men as Laplace felt for 
the first time in human history, has percolated (so to speak) through 
the strata of human intelligence until it has become the common 
property of almostall. The whole aspect of nature has been changed ; 
and many a man feels a persuasion of the existence of something 
which may be described as uniformity, and in virtue of which he 
questions or doubts or denies many things which would have been 
accepted as possible or probable in the seventeenth century, without 
knowing or being able to explain upon what his convictions rest. 

Hence, according to my view, the uniformity of Nature, instead of 
being capable of being defended as a postulate, is, so far as it is true, 
the result of very hard scientific fighting. In the region of celestial 
mechanics it may be said to have gained absolute sway, because the 
motions of the heavens resolve themselves into the ordinary laws of 
mechanics, supplemented by the law of universal gravitation; and 
from this region there is a very intelligible tendency to extend the 
assertion of the principle to other departments of scientific investi- 
gation. Such extension, however, must be made with caution ; even 
in the solar system itself, the moment we- go beyond mechanics, all 
uniformity appears to vanish. With regard to size, arrangement, 
density, in fact every element of planetary existence, variety, which 
defies all kind of classification, not uniformity, is the undoubted order 
of Nature. 

There is a striking paragraph on this subject from the pen of no 
less a man than Alexander Von Humboldt, which it may be well to 
quote in this connection. After speaking of the absence of all known 
law connecting the various planetary elements, their magnitudes, 
densities, &c., he proceeds thus : 

We find Mars, though more distant from the Sun than either the Earth or 
Venus, inferior to them in magnitude; being, indeed, that one of the long known 
greater planets which most nearly resembles in size Mercury, the nearest planet to 
the solar orb. Saturn is less than Jupiter, and yet much larger than Uranus. The 
one of the telescopic planets, which are so inconsiderable in point of volume, viewed 
in the series of distances commencing from the Sun, comes next before Jupiter, the 
greatest in size of all the planetary bodies; and yet the discs of these small planets 
(whose apparent diameters scarcely admit of measurement) are less than twice the 
size of France, Madagascar, or Borneo. Remarkable as is the small destiny of all 
the colossal planets which are furthest from the Sun, yet neither in this respect can 
we recognize any regular succession. Uranus appears to be denser than Saturn; 
and we find both Venus and Mars less dense than the Earth, which is situated 
between them. The time of rotation decreases on the whole with increasing solar 
distance, but yet it is greater in Mars than in the Earth, and in Saturn than in 
Jupiter. Among all the planets, the elliptic paths of Juno, Pallas, and Mercury 
have the greatest eccentricity, and Venus and the Earth, which immediately follow 
each other, have the least, while Mercury and Venus (which are likewise neigh 
bours) present in this respect the same contrast as do the four smaller planets,* 


8 This was written when only four asteroids were known. While this article is 
passing through the press the discovery is announced of the 249th asteroid! 
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whose paths are so closely interwoven. The eccentricities of Juno and Pallas are 
nearly equal, but are each three times as great as those of Ceres and Vesta.9 


I will not prolong the quotation, but will add the following sen- 
tences, which contain the result which I wish to enforce: 

The planetary system in its relations of absolute magnitude, relative position of 
the axes, density, time of rotation, and different degrees of eccentricity of the orbits, 
has to our apprehension nothing more of natural necessity than the relative dis- 
tribution of land and water on the surface of our globe, the configuration of con- 
tinents, or the elevation of mountain chains. No general law in these respects is 
discoverable, either in the regions of space or in the irregularities of the crust of 
the earth. They are facts of nature which have arisen out of the conflict of 
various forces acting under unknown conditions.1° 


In other words, from the point of view now under consideration 
there is no such thing as the uniformity of Nature. 

Nevertheless, the instinct of seeking uniformity in other depart- 
ments, when it has been discovered in one, and that an important 
department, is not only intelligible, but is of the highest value as a 
help in the pursuit of knowledge. Professor Huxley, as we have 
seen, describes the principle as a working hypothesis, which has never 
failed him; and, so regarded, it can lead to no error, and it may lead 
to the discovery of new truth. If uniformity be wrongly assumed, the 
results obtained may be erroneous, or they may not; examination and 
experiment will show which they are; a working hypothesis may always 
be freely granted to an investigator, but it must not be confounded 
with a postulate upon which the whole body of science rests. 

Let me illustrate the character of a working hypothesis by a second 
reference to the discovery of the planet Neptune. Two working 
hypotheses were necessary in this case. First, there was the great 
hypothesis of gravitation according to the Newtonian law. But, 
secondly, it was necessary for the purpose of the calculation to make 
some assumption concerning the supposed planet. It was, accord- 
ingly, assumed that Bode’s empirical law of planetary distances was 
true, and that if the planet existed, its distance would be given by 
this law. The position of the planet was determined by the remark- 
able calculations of Adams and Leverrier; and what was the result? 
That the first hypothesis was confirmed, if it needed confirmation, 
and that the second was exploded, when the distance of Neptune 
came to be determined by actual observation. Thus a working hypo- 
thesis was proved to be false; but no harm was done. Neptune was 
discovered, though his distance had been wrongly assumed ; the work- 
ing hypothesis had fortunately been near enough to the truth for the 
purpose in hand, and having served that purpose, it could be flung 
away. 

But in speaking of a working hypothesis it should be carefully 
borne in mind that the very epithet working indicates limits within 


® Cosmos, vol. i. (Sabine’s Translation), 10 Joid, 
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which the work must take place. The hypothesis of the uniformity 
of Nature, being founded upon or suggested by the discovery of uni- 
formity in a certain department, must be carefully confined to similar 
departments, or, at all events, must be regarded with suspicion if it 
goes beyond them. We have already seen that if an astronomer, from 
the uniformity of mechanical action in the solar system, should con- 
clude that there was some kind of uniformity in the configuration 
and the relations of the elements of the system, he would find him- 
self deceived. Speculations concerning such uniformity are neverthe- 
less very tempting. Kepler, as will be remembered, could not resist 
them, and got into some quagmires in consequence. But the tempta- 
tion must be resisted; an assumed uniformity may lead to serious 
errors, if it goes beyond the strictly physical region to which it 
belongs. 

And this view of the matter leads, as it seems to me, to sound 
conclusions, with regard to the relation in which the truth of 
the uniformity of Nature stands to truths, or supposed truths, of a 
different kind. 

Take, for example, the case of alleged apparitions. I imagine that 
the tendency in the minds of not a few amongst us is to ignore appa- 
ritions utterly and completely. They are supernatural, and that is 
enough; they do not conform themselves to the recognised laws of 
mechanics, optics, acoustics, motion. This is a rebound from the 
old facility in accepting tales of demonology and witchcraft in pre- 
scientific times, and it has much to say for itself. Nevertheless it is 
scarcely philosophical, and it is in no wise demanded by the require- 
ments of science and the condition of scientific progress. A man 
may be perfectly orthodox in his physical creed, and yet may admit 
the weight of evidence in favour of certain alleged phenomena which 
will not square themselves with physics. Such alleged phenomena 
are not necessarily in contradiction to physical truth, they lie rather 
in another plane; they are like two lines or curves in space, which do 
not meet, and therefore cannot cut each other. ‘There are matters of 
the highest moment which manifestly do lie outside the domain of 
physical science: the possibility of the continuance of human ex- 
istence in a spiritual form after the termination of physical life is, 
beyond contradiction, one of the grandest and most momentous of 
possibilities, but in the nature of things it lies outside physics. Yet 
there is nothing absolutely absurd, nothing which contradicts any 
human instinct, in the supposition of such possibility; consequently 
the student of physical science, even if he cannot find time or incli- 
nation to look into such matters himself, may well have patience 
with those who can. And he may easily afford to be generous; the 
field of physical science is grand enough for any ambition, and there 
is room enough in the wide world both for physical and for psychical 
research. 
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In truth, a widespread rebellion amongst some of the most 
thoughtful of mankind must be the result of any attempt to press 
the supposed principle of uniformity to the extent of denying all 
facts and phenomena which do not submit themselves. Religious 
faith is necessarily conversant with such facts and phenomena; and 
though even here a familiarity with the conclusions of science may 
be useful in steadying the mind and fortifying it against superstition, 
still there are supernatural truths bound up with the Christian creed, 
towards which it behoves all to bow with respect, and which cannot 
be refuted by any appeal to the uniformity of Nature. 

For Nature can only be uniform when the same causes are at 
work; and to declare an alleged fact to be incredible, on the ground 
that it does not conform to the natural order of things, can only be 
reasonable upon the hypothesis that no new influence has been intro- 
duced in addition to those which the natural order of things recog- 
nises. But such an influence may be found in the action of will, or 
of some spiritual energy which does not exist in the ordinary natural 
order. 

For example, it would be unwise absolutely to deny on @ friori 
grounds the history of the stigmata of St. Francis of Assisi. There 
are not wanting examples to show that physical results of a remark 
able kind can be produced by abnormal and excessive action of the 
affections, and feelings, and imagination. Recently recorded cases 
seem to invest even with a somewhat high probability the alleged 
experience of St. Francis. 

I am not of course committing myself to any opinion as to the 
spiritual corollaries which may follow from an admission of the reality 
of the stigmata; one person may say that they have great religious 
significance, another that they are a curious instance of the physical 
effect of the imagination. I only argue that they must not be at once 
brushed away in deference to some supposed law of uniformity. 

Still less is it wise to deny the possibility of events, recorded in 
the life of one greater than St. Francis, on the like ground. I am 
not going into the argument concerning the miracles and resurrection 
of the Lord; but I wish to suggest that if the potency of a divine 
will be admitted, we have in the case of these events to take account 
of a power which does not present itself in the discussion of natural 
phenomena. We may well as philosophers admit, in consideration of 
the special circumstances of the case, the possibility of these stiper- 
natural facts, while prizing the principle of uniformity as a working 
hypothesis, or as more than this. For in truth even the action of the 
ordinary human will introduces strange breaches of uniformity into 
nature. Conceive some obsetver endowed with human scientific 
faculties’ contemplating this earth of ours in the pre-human period. 
He sees the continents covered with forests, beasts of all kinds dis- 
porting themselves in the same, a great vigour of vegetable and 
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animal life both in the sea and on the dry land. But ali is absolutely 
wild, not a single glimpse anywhere of human purpose and con- 
trivance. Suppose our observer to speculate upon the future of this 
scene of life and activity by the help of the working hypothesis of 
the uniformity of Nature, of which we will liberally allow him the 
the use out of the scientific repertory of our own times. Would it be 
possible that this working hypothesis could present to his view, as a 
possible future of the globe, anything essentially different from what 
he could then see? The limits of land and water might have been 
observed to vary, and further variation might be anticipated ; 
volcanic action would have been seen to be very active, and it might 
be expected that volcanoes would still be a potent agent; nay, I will 
even suppose that an observer is keen enough from his observations 
to deduce the theory of evolution, and so to expect that the flora 
and fauna which he witnesses are in process of transformation into 
something higher; but could he possibly, in his happiest moment, 
and when his genius was highest, ever have conceived or guessed the 
change which would come upon the globe when man appeared as 
the head and crown of the creation? It is not that man would be a 
stronger, or more active, or more crafty beast, than had ever appeared 
before, but that he would bea new creature altogether; a creature with 
plans and purposes of his own, capable of saying, ‘1 intend to do this 
or that, and I will do it;’ a creature, in fact, with a will which, joined 
to an intelligence infinitely higher than anything exhibited before, 
would enable him to treat the earth as his own, to subdue the powers of 
Nature, and fashion the earth’s surface after his own pleasure ; which 
also would make him a moral agent, and soa creature different in 
kind from all those which had preceded him. This, however, is not 
the point upon which I intend to dwell now; what I wish to point 
out is, that the appearance of man upon the earth would break to 
fragments any theory which an observer might have formed with the 
aid of the working hypothesis of the uniformity of Nature. The forests 
disappear, except so far as man finds them convenient; the land 
is tilled; the rivers are tamed; houses are built; ships float upon 
the sea; everything is regarded with reference to human comfort, and 
the will of man has utterly transformed the whole surface of the 
globe. The uniformity of Nature, as Nature had been known or 
manifested hitherto, is altogether set aside by the action of the will 
of man. 

These examples may be sufficient, or at all events may help, to 
show the manner in which the hypothesis of the uniformity of Nature 
must be regarded in order that it may express the truth. For my 
own part, I have no desire to speak lightly of it, or to despise it as a 
scientific guide. I have no sympathy with that opinion of Cardinal 
Newman, quoted by Dr.-Ward at the meeting of the Metaphysical 
Society, to the effect that England would be in a far more hopeful 
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condition if it were more superstitious and more bigoted. When he 
adds ‘more disposed to quail beneath the stings of conscience and to 
do penance for its sins than it is,’ I allow that the words may 
admit of a wholesome meaning; but superstition, if I understand what 
is meant by the word, is an immeasurably and unutterably evil thing ; 
it is the substitution for truth of that which is not truth; it is some- 
thing which, from its possible poetical accompaniments, may be 
tolerable to man, and nevertheless must, as I conceive, be infinitely 
intolerable to God. But there is no occasion to sigh for a little 
more superstition, in order to counteract the evils which may arise 
from a one-sided view of nature; nor are superstition and bigotry the 
best guides to true penance; the thing really to be desired is a sym- 
metrical and equal-handed dealing with human and divine knowledge. 
In the one department, the uniformity of Nature may be accepted 
as a valuable working hypothesis; in the other, we contemplate 
God, without any hypothesis at all, as the Author and original Cause 
of Nature, of whose will uniformity and variety are equally and 
co-ordinately the expression and the means of manifestation to 
human intelligence. 

To sum up the views which I have endeavoured to express in 
this paper. I trace the belief in the principle, described by the phrase 
‘the uniformity of Nature,’ to the direct and indirect influences of 
the successful application of mathematics to the physical theory of 
the solar system. The principle so established may be used as a 
working hypothesis in physical investigations, so far as it predis- 
poses us to seek for law and order in all parts of creation. But it 
must not be dealt with as an absolutely true principle, if for no 
other reason at least for this, that it has not been found practicable 
to define its meaning with precision. And especially we must take 
care not to assume it even as an hypothesis, except in cases in which 
it is quite clear that nothing but physical causes are concerned. 
Which last consideration should be regarded as a warning, that the 
introduction of the principle into theological questions may very 
possibly lead to most erroneous conclusions. 

H. CaRtisLe. 
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PARLIAMENT AND THE CHURCH. 
” 


Ir Parliament really means honestly and resolutely to apply itself to 
the task of self-reformation in the matter of its own procedure, as 
we hear it said on all sides that it unquestionably must do, and that 
at no distant period if it wishes to command the confidence and 
respect of the English people, the first work it will have to take in 
hand is that which the sappers and miners perform for an army on 
the march. It will have to clear the ground before it can go for- 
ward. It will have to deal with its subject-matter, and it will have 
to do so with no sparing hand. It will have to separate that which 
is germane to it as a deliberative assembly, met to discuss matters 
from which practical results may reasonably be expected to ensue, 
from that which is not, and out of which no tangible good can come. 
It will have to distinguish clearly between what it is capable of per- 
forming—constituted as it at present is—and what it is not; and, 
because its time is so precious, and to put new limits to that time is 
only to provide fresh occasion for obstruction, it will have to lay down 
for itself a distinct line of demarcation between that which it need 
be called upon to discuss and that which it need not. 

Hope is already entertained that one of the first measures to which 
the House of Commons will devote itself will be a scheme for district 
self-government, such as will confer on local communities full power 
to manage their own affairs; and thus at one and the same time to 
consolidate and improve themselves, and relieve the central authority 
not only of the weight of much private bill legislation, but of other 
questions also in which local knowledge and local option may profit- 
ably bear their part. 

First and foremost amongst those subjects with which from its 
nature and essence Parliament should declare itself unable to deal is 
that of ecclesiastical legislation in any shape or form. 

If it is clear that local bodies should be placed on their own re- 
sources, and required to shift for themselves in simple matters of 
business in respect to which members of Parliament would be as 
competent as any other men, and perhaps more so than most, to 
pronounce an intelligent opinion, if they only had the time, it must 
be still more” clear that the same course should be pursued with 
respect to a religious body the subject-matter of whose affairs is 
outside the range of simple business transactions altogether, being 

VoL. XVIII.—No. 104. N 
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concerned purely with matters affecting the discipline or doctrine 
peculiar to the members of that particular communion who use its 
rites and profess its faith, and with which, therefore, members of 
Parliament, as such, can have no possible qualification to deal. For 
them to attempt to touch such questions at all must be seen at once 
to be utterly and absolutely beyond their function and scope as a legis- 
lative assembly, to be a member of which does not even involve, as 
once it did, membership in that particular religious community at all, 
but which in reality is composed, to no inconsiderable extent, of 
persons who—though none of them need be hostile to the existence 
of the Church of England as a Christian Church—are, at all events, 

‘ at open varience with the system which links it to the civil power, 
and pledged to fight the battle of religious equality against it when- 
ever occasion may arise. 

Suppose, for example, a Bill is brought in to alter some formula, 
or to make some new arrangement in the book of Common Prayer. 
The Church approves it; Convocation desires it; but Parliamentary 
sanction is necessary in order to effect the change. Is it reasonable to 
call upon members of, the House of Commons who are not members 
of the Church, and who, therefore, stand in no conceivable relation to 
the matter in hand, to waste their time over a subject on which they 
can neither conscientiously nor advisedly record their vote, to discuss 
the fractional part of a matter which has no meaning for them as a 
whole? 

Or again, to take the other phase of the question, is it reasonable to 
call upon the authorities of the Church to come begging for this sanction 
to the doors of an assembly so constituted as to be out of sympathy with 
themselves? Do they not lack dignity in having to force the considera- 
tion of questions affecting their Church’s welfare on persons against 
their will? More than this, do they not, by perpetuating this system, 
lack the advantages which must always result from self-organisation 
and self-government ?—the consciousness of freedom to act for them- 
selves; the full respect unenviously accorded of their co-religionists ; 
the ability to extend without check or hindrance the sphere of their 
good works—the complete power to win, if they can do so, the love 
of the English people? Is there, indeed, any doubt that, in a far 
greater degree than could be the case with any secular body, the 
Church, if separated from the State, and possessed of a central coun- 
cil, would be the gainer by the change? For ought it not to be an 
institution more abundantly capable of managing its own affairs with 
intelligence and honour than any other, whether civil or religious, in 
the land? At present it comprises amongst its members—and notably 
amongst those who rise ‘to any office or ministration in the same’ 
—the pick of the learning to be derived from the Universities in 
which for so long it held the exclusive monopoly. Its ranks contain 
the vast majority of those names which go to swell the bulky volumes 
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of the Peerage and the Landed Gentry, in which Lord Carnarvon 
would have us look for so marvellous a proportion of our national 
learning and genius. Those who hold its best preferments are con- 
tinuously chosen and recruited from the high-born, the cultivated, 
and the refined. Its wealth, as estimated by the fortunes of its 
members (and that is the only true way to estimate the wealth of a 
religious community), when compared with that of any other 
division of Christians, is fabulous. One million sixty-one thousand 
pounds was the sum spent the year before last alone upon the con- 
struction and restoration of its edifices. Indeed, in order to show 
how far it can exceed all other religious bodies in its works of charity, 
a table is published in its ‘ Official Year-Book,’ devoted to contrasting 
the sum it has raised on Hospital Sunday with that raised by all the 
others put together, and from which it appears that from 19,700 
collections the Church of England realised no less than 352,489/., 
whereas the sum total brought together by the whole of its humbler 
rivals from 13,413 collections was only 148,771/7. With a similar 
consciousness of the power of numbers, the Church loses no oppor- 
tunity of advocating a religious census, in order that its numerical 
superiority over other bodies should be fully recognised. 

With all these facts in view, then, cannot Churchmen stand alone ? 
Do they want judgment to guide their councils? Do they want admini- 
strafive capacity to distinguish their courts? Do they want wealth to 
build their churches, to endow their clergy, to give religious instruction 
totheir children? Do they want influence to commend them to society? 
Surely, they want none of these things. But there is one other ques- 
tion, ‘Do they stand in any need of a place in the hearts of the 
people?’ Clearly they are of opinion that they do, else they would 
not at the present moment be striving so hard to gain it. 

Three recent utterances point conclusively to the change for the 
better in Church policy which has taken place in this respect. The 
Archbishop of Canterbury’s speech on the Franchise Bill, and the con- 
sequent vote of the bishops on that question (noble contrast as it was 
to their action in 1832), followed by the eloquent address of the Bishop 
of Carlisle at the Church Congress, and since then by one in like tone 
from the Bishop of Peterborough, all point in the same direction. 
Church dignitaries have at last acknowledged the fact that, in order to 
succeed, they must be on the side of the many, not of the few; their 
Church must be the Church of the people, and for the people, not of 
and for a class. If they pursue this course they may depend on 
success ; they may depend on the sterility of the past, against which 
Dr. Newman inveighed so keenly, being replaced by fruitfulness in 
the future. But one thing they will assuredly discover. The 
‘demos’ which they court will not tolerate the ‘ Establishment.’ In 
turning over the new page of their history they will have to alter 
the heading. ‘They will have to strike out that old and sterile word 
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‘Establishment,’ and write in its place ‘the Anglican Church.’ If 
they would win love they must first win trust, and if, in the words of 
the Archbishop, the Church does really trust the people, and would 
draw them to her, she must strive to make that trusting reciprocal ; 
and this she can only do by winning first of all her own independence 
—independence such as as will make her humblest members feel and 
know that there is no power outside herself which, by word or act, 
can corrupt the doctrine which she teaches, or interfere with the 
discipline by which she guides her course. 

The Church, then, is not only amply able to take care of herself,—to 
maintain her own doctrine and discipline, to reform her own organi- 
sation, to administer her own affairs, to alter her formulas if she 
think fit, to adjust her own areas, and the like—irrespective alto- 
gether of the many-faithed and many-minded House of Commons, 
but it would be manifestly for her own advantage that she should do 
so, and indeed for that of Parliament as well, since it would relieve 
it of discussions which, though unavoidable, are neither edifying 
nor in place. The Bishopric of Bristol Bill affords an instance in 
point, and a very telling one too, of the extent to which the Church 
is absolutely powerless even to re-adjust her areas without Parliamen- 
tary sanction, and not only that, but of the grave opposition to all 
ecclesiastical legislation which is offered by those who very justly con- 
tend that in such matters Parliament should bear no part. 

In this case it was no innovation which was proposed. Until 
comparatively recent times Gloucester and Bristol had been separate 
sees. All the Bill proposed to do was to return to that arrangement. 
The money for the endowment had been found, and in plenty. The 
citizens of Bristol were said to be desirous of the change, and there 
was no sufficient evidence that they were not. And yet, for all this, 
it wanted all the eloquence of no less a master in the art of persuasion 
than Mr. Gladstone himself to induce the remnant of the House of 
Commons, at the fag-end of a weary session, to pass the Bill without 
division. In the course of the debate it wrung from Lord John 
Manners the pitiful plea, ‘Pray let us do it, for we can’t do it in any 
other way.’ Why not in any other way! Does Lord John Manners 
then own that there ought to be another way? If so, let him as a 
member of the Church have the courage to advocate Disestablish- 
ment, in order that that other and right way may be found, as it has 
been found in America, in an assembly of the Church herself. Could 
anything be more derogatory to the dignity of the Church than this 
debate? The ‘divine permission’ under which the new bishop 
would be believed to act, when after consecration he should have 
entered on his new see, was seen to be consequent on the very human 
permission indeed of a baker’s dozen of gentlemen (for all the rest 
had gone away), some five or six of whom were, some on this ground, 
some on that, objecting root and branch to the whole proceeding. 
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Whether, to put it plainly, there should be (as the Church holds 
there would) an accession to the list of the Apostles’ successors, was 
then and there to be determined by the question which should gain 
the day and command the greater number of votes: the pathetic 
pleadings of the Prime Minister or the pleasantries of Sir Wilfrid 
Lawson. And yet to the argument adduced by the latter there was 
noanswer. It came in effect to this: I wish well to the Church, as I 
do to all other Christian communities which are doing good. By all 
means let her have more bishops, as many as she pleases, and wel- 
come. ‘They are proofs of her usefulness, and I am glad to see it. 
Only, don’t come to Parliament to make them. It clearly is not the 
place for it. Get the law changed, and then ‘settle it amongst 
yourselves, gentlemen.”’ 

Now, instances such as this afford undeniable proof of the growth 
of a feeling, which, by the way, is not confined to Radical or even 
Liberal members, that subjects affecting a particular religious com- 
munity such as the Church are foreign to the tone and beyond the 
scope and function of the House of Commons. It becomes, there- 
fore, a matter for the consideration of Churchmen which of two 
courses it is the more dignified to pursue, and which may be sup- 
posed ultimately to redound the more to their credit and influence— 
a policy of self-advocated separation from the State, or the con- 
tinuance of a condition of things which at present clogs the wheels 
of progress in all Church reform, and under which they may at any 
future time be unceremoniously cast adrift by the State under circum- 
stances of greater disadvantage to themselves than if, by acting on 
their own account, they had placed themselves in a position from 
which, to some extent at least, they might have dictated their terms. 

To me it appears that, in the real interest of all parties, the 
initiative which should bring about this end should proceed from 
within the Church rather than from without; that the ultimate 
severance should be the result not of violent nor, what is worse, of 
veiled external opposition, but of a high-minded desire on the part 
of Churchmen themselves 


To burst the bonds that bind them, 
Rejoicing to be free 


to teach what they have to teach, and to manage their own affairs as 
other Christian communities around them can and do. 

The present is not an inopportune time for looking into this 
question searchingly and without prejudice. The fact cannot be 
gainsaid that it isa period of very great activity within the Church 
itself. The Royal Commission on the Constitution and Working of the 
Ecclesiastical Courts, which owed its origin to a strong desire on the 
part of Churchmen to have reasonable justice meted out to them in 
those civil courts to which they had no recourse but to appeal—to 
have, that is to say, a whole series of flagrant anomalies thrashed 
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out, and a long list of grievous abuses redressed,—has issued its 
Report. It is true that in the recommendation which they appended 
to that Report the Commissioners left things far too much as they 
were before to please the more zealous advocates of reform ; but in the 
evidence they elicited they have brought together so weighty a mass 
of ancient history and modern opinion as in itself affords new standing 
ground for a review of the whole situation. Their efforts to probe the 
mysterious relations of Church and King once (during the examina- 
tion of Professor Stubbs) landed them in a hopeless state of muddle, 
and exemplified, as well it might, the proverb (though by using it I by 
no. means challenge the learning or sagacity of the interrogators) that 
‘a fool can ask more questions than a wise man can answer.’!' The 
same subject, however, drew from the Dean of St. Paul’s (Question 
6921) the most admirable summary of the relative position of King, 
Church, and Parliament since the Reformation which we have ever 
seen, and which, since it is the view of one of our most learned and 
liberal-minded Churchmen on the growth of Parliamentary power, I 
may here repeat in evidence that a turning-point in this question 
has been reached :— 

In the days of the Reformation the King had a power which I suppose was 
derived from the idea of the imperial power; he had a power derived from God 
just as much as the spiritualty had a power derived from God. He had a nation 
which was one in religion. or was supposed to be one in religion, and he had power 
over all persons and all things, over Parliament quite as much as over Convocation, 
which has entirely disappeared. All this has changed now, and instead of the 
King being what he was in the Stuart and Tudor times. the Crown acts through the 
Government and through Parliament. Instead of the Crown having this great 
power over Parliament and Convocation, which the Crown had, the Parliament is 
really the supreme governor of this country now. 


To put the same thing into other words—into those of an old and 
revered relative of my own: ‘If you carry this fallacy of Church and 
State much further, you’ll be trying to work the ‘Tudor supremacy 
through manhood suffrage.’ 

So the Church and the Parliament stand face to face, and at a time, 
too, when the one is teeming with work to be done, and the other, 
which is the instrument through which she alone can act, will do 
none of it for her. But the time is opportune for other reasons. The 
Primacy is held just now by one who is said to owe his position to 
his success in initiating schemes of organisation. Surely at no 
period of history could he have the subject of Church discipline and 
government more ready to his hand, or her members more eager to 
take these matters up. In the growing interest and practical value 
of the work she does in Convocation—in the suggestion for Pro- 
vincial Houses of laymen—in the Diocesan Conferences which are, I 
believe, universal in every diocese—in the Annual Church Congress— 


1 Evidence of Professor Stubbs, Questions 1180—11S0. 
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in the lesson she is allowing the Free Episcopal Church of America to 
teach her—in all this and much more of a like kind there is proof that 
the Church is feeling her feet, is holding her own, that she is no longer 
to be crushed or hampered, but that she is self-contained and reso- 
lute, and that the reform she will before long desire will be no new 
compromise, but something drastic and practical. ‘That it may take 
the form of a persistently expressed desire for separation from an 
assembly in which her most carefully devised plans for amelioration 
are effectually blocked and thwarted, is far her sake much to be wished. 

Of the dangers which the Church has to face in Parliament, the 
one which proceeds from some of her own seeming friends, and which 
is directed against her as a Church understood in the sense of the 
body of her doctrine and discipline, is far more subtle and serious 
than that to which she is exposed from her own avowed enemies, and 
directed against her as an /stablishment understood in the sense of 
her relation tothe State. There are those whose aim it is still to hand 
on the tradition of the Whigs, whose policy—which, as Dr. Newman 
puts it, they have been at ‘all our time ’— is ‘not to destroy, but to 
corrupt.’ ‘To them it does not seem to matter whether doctrine be 
whittled away into blank universalism so-long as they can secure to 
the State the inestimable blessing of professing to profess some 
religion of some sort. Fortunately, the times are changed for 
politicians of this stamp. ‘The Erastianism of Home Secretaries 
(what is there in the Home Office which makes the infection so 
catching there?) is met in the present House of Commons by cries 
of ‘Oh.’ The fact is, men know more than they did, and the more 
straightforward a man is the more the House of Commons likes him. 
Shams pass for shams, and utilitarianism, like an unflavoured jelly, 
isa thing that is seen through, but won’t go down. So it is that 
Bills like the’ Church Boards Bill will please nobody. The bait 
which that measure throws out to ratepayers in general over the 
heads of a Christian communion is one to which not even the rate- 
payers themselves will care to rise. The high-minded Noncon- 
formists of the present day will be the first to acknowledge its 
injustice, and, looking back on the history of their own origin, will 
resent the spectacle of a body of Christians, be they who they may, 
called on to pay the penalty of their abject condition under Par- 
liamentary rule by having the general public called in in order to 
dictate for them ‘their forms of worship and to be the dispensers of 
their alms. The Radicals are for Disestablishment already, pure and 
simple; and all true Churchmen must surely be of that mind too, 
if they foresee, as the alternative, legislation such as this—if they see 
the slightest probability that the continuation of State control will 
involve the loss of that definiteness of doctrine which through all 
her -chequered career has been the wellspring of the Church’s 
existence to the present day. ‘Take from us,’ they will say, ‘this 
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definiteness, take frcm us that which is the essential element in all 
progressive religion, water down our doctrines till they are so colour 
less as to offend the eyes of not even the most sensitive, invite others 
than those who are our members to elect our clergy in the parishes, 
throw open our pulpits to those outside our pale, let those who pay 
the rates decide whether it shall be gown or surplice or as to the 
breadth of a chasuble’s hem, and though you may seem to the short 
sighted to be preserving a State religion by setting up such an atro- 
cious sham, know all the while that you are in reality inflicting on 
a Christian Church an injury and an indignity such as no other 
religious community could, under any conceivable circumstances, be 
called on for an instant to tolerate, and which we as members of that 
Church would far rather put an end to by means of Disestablishment 
and Disendowment than continue any longer to endure.’ 

There have been other times than these when this aspect of the 
question of the Establishment has stirred the minds of the members of 
the English Church. In the first dawn of the Oxford movement—as 
far back as the year 1826-7—-John Keble was examining, with an 
interest awakened by the times, ‘the foundation and limits of the 
Alliance of Church and State.’ What the result of that ‘examina- 
tion’ was, his friend and biographer, Sir John Coleridge, omits to tell 
us—an omission which the fact that there was a difference of opinion 
between then on the subject can certainly not excuse. The truth was 
that the outcome of it was that horror of Erastianism which found 
vent in the assize sermon which he preached at St. Mary’s in 1833, 
entitled ‘ National Apostasy,’ and subsequently in a disposition, men 
tioned in Mr. Palmer’s Varrative to join those of his friends who 
regarded the Alliance ‘as an evil.’ ‘This view was in contradistinction, 
as it appears, to that which was held by Dr. Newman at the time, and 
which may still be taken as the embodiment of the view of a large 
section of Churchmen at the present day. It was this: that ‘not- 
withstanding the evidently hostile disposition of the State, . . . . the 
alliance should still be maintained because the Church could not gain 
absolute independence and the power of self-legislation and liberty to 
elect her bishops except by sacrificing her endowments, on which the 
whole political system and the dissemination of religious truths 
throughout the land were practically dependent.’ ‘Circumstances,’ 
however, ‘might be supposed in which the Church should be prepared 
to make the sacrifice of her endowments—that is, if she could only 
retain them by sacrificing her vital principles.’ To men who, like 
these Oxford movers, had set themselves the task of ‘reconsidering 
‘the Reformation,’ it was only natural that the question should appear 
in this light. The study of that period clearly involved that also of 
the whole relation of Church and State. It was for the Church’s 
sake that they had engaged in this study. They were loyal and 
patriotic. They loved their country for its own sake, but they loved 
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their religion more. The danger which they feared, and to ward off 
which they would have made any sacrifice, was that, doctrinally 
speaking, their Church should lose its identity—tthat the day might 
come, that is, when the State for its own purposes—on the general 
plea of professing some religion, and for the sake of moral advantage 
—would, out of the ruins of what had been a Church, construct a 
national religion and call it a Church—after some such fashion and 
with some such ends as would have suited Bunsen, or as the late Dean 
of Westminster could have consistently approved. 

Two or three circumstances had tended in the early dawn of the 
movement to rivet their attention to this question. The repeal of the 
Test and Corporation Act, for instance, and the historical retrospect 
which naturally entered into all the discussions which led to that 
repeal, the object for which the Act had been passed and the means 
employed to effect it—all these points afforded the most complete 
exposure of the rottenness of the whole system of Church Establish- 
ment which could possibly be found. ‘Which,’ the thoughtful student 
naturally asked himself, ‘ was the most to be wondered at—the Govern- 
ment which had ventured to enact such a law, or the Church which 
was prepared to endure it?’ ‘It was nothing less than an intolerable 
fiction to help to keep things together at the expense of the overt pro- 
fanation of the central rite of the Christian religion by making the 
receiving of the Holy Communion a qualification for civil office 
throughout the country.’ There was truth in the Tory note of warning 
that the result would be Disestablishment; for the very consideration 
of the question was enough to cut the ground from under the feet of 
those who defended a state of things under which it was even possible 
that such indignity to the Church and such injustice to every other 
religious community could be conjoined in one. 

Another event occurring about the same time was the appearance of 
a striking little work, said to have been by Whately, entitled Letters on 
the Church, by an Episcopalian. Arnold himself—with whose Erastian 
tendencies it must have come into striking collision—reviewed it in the 
Edinburgh ; and the British Critic, which had just then entered on a 
new series in its advocacy of Church principles from the new Oxford 
view, followed suit in an article on Church Reform from the pen of some 
one in whose mind it evidently gave rise to great perplexities and who 
confessed himself utterly unable to conceive its motive or discern its 
drift. The reason of this was that in its later chapters it stops short 
of the logical conclusions which are clearly derivable from the opening 
portion,—whether from timidity on the part of the author or from 
sheer cynicism, as is far more likely, it is hard to say. Of this little 
work, some portions of which it would be well to republish, I have 
often heard it said by,one who was himself in the Oxford movement 
from the commencement, ‘If Gladstone had ever carefully read that 
little book, and Leslie’s Case of the Regale and Pontificate, the argu- 
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ment of his ‘‘ Church and State’’ would have remained unwritten.’ In 
the opening ‘Letter,’ the author begins by demolishing the supposed 
analogy between the Jewish and the Christian Churches in their rela- 
tion respectively to the State. He shows that in the Jewish polity 
there was no ‘alliance’ at all; that by the very nature of a theocracy 
the two were absolutely blended into one; that the theory of the 
kingdom in that case was the theory of one of this world, having 
Jehovah for its supreme magistrate, administering His government by 
temporal sanctions; that obedience to Him comprised directly and 
immediately the whole duty of the people; that there was absolutely 
no distinction between civil and religious duties and offences; so that, 
in short, Josephus is able to remark that among the Jews religion was 
not, as in other nations, considered as a part of virtue, but, on the con- 
trary, virtue as a part of religion. Turning away from this system— 
with which the writer contends that the Christian Church in relation to 
the State had nothing to do, but on which gross assumptions of spiritual 
power had in various ages been founded—to that of the Gospel, he 
points out that among Christians under that system all claims of the 
Church as a Church to temporal authority, or of the State to spiritual, 
all interference of the one in civil and of the other in purely ecclesi- 
astical affairs, is clearly prohibited both by the character of the insti- 
tution and by the express declaration of its Author. The kingdom 
of Heaven which was established by the Gospel was one which its 


Founder thought fit to keep distinct from all secular governments, not 
interfering, much less blending, with any civil authority whatever. 
The writer, indeed, goes so deeply and unflinchingly to the very root 
of the matter as to indicate the line which is laid down between the 
functions of Church and State, and which, he says, is clearly drawn 
and plain to sense and reason :— 


The object of the State, whether regal or republican, is the protection of men’s 
persons and properties in the world; the object of the spiritual kingdom of Christ 
is thé salvation of souls. The civil magistrate forbids theft, murder, and false 
witness for the sake of other men, that the peace and security of society may be 
preserved. Religion forbids them for the sake of the man himself. The law re- 
gards them as crimes, religion as sins. 


In another place he adds: — 


From the time of Constantine to the present day almost every particular Church 
has erred more or less by exercising, or, what is the same thing, calling on the civil 
magistrate to exercise, some kind of coercive power in matters of religion; and of 
course paying the price of the protection and support received by allowing that 
magistrate, as such, whether he be also an ecclesiastical ruler or not, some degree 
of control over the affairs of the Church. The Church is thus placed i in the condi- 
tion of the horse in the fable, who, for the sake of chastising his enemy the stag, 
called in to his assistance a man, whom he suffered to mount on his back, and who 
found him ever after a very useful slave, 


I have dwelt on the argument of these ‘Letters’ because of the 
deep impression which they are known to have made on the leaders 
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of the movement at Oxford—an impression which has been trans- 
mitted through their personal influence and their writings to the 
present day, and has affixed its stamp indelibly on the minds of some 
of the most thoughtful and chivalrous of the Church’s sons. As time 
went on, the Hampden controversy, and the treatment of the Church 
on that occasion, aroused in these same Oxford men an indignation 
which could scarcely be suppressed. Free election of the bishops 
was, as they knew, the mode employed in ancient days. Free elec- 
tion was still the theory on which the Dean and Chapter met. But 
for what did they meet in practice? Not to make any choice even 
of their own, much less to call on the Church’s members to do so; 
but simply to be officially informed of the name of the nominee of the 
Crown through the Prime Minister, to which nomination they were 
bound to assent. And yet this farce was called the congé d’élire. 
Was ever such a piece of child’s play! The whole thing would have 
been more like a practical joke than real earnest, were it not that the 
joke involved a gross indignity to a Christian community such as, 
had the Church been unestablished, she could not have been called on 
to bear. With the dissolution of the tie which bound England to 
America the farce had naturally come to an end in the latter country, 
and the primitive usage had been revived ; but in the old country the 
very just remonstrance to a particular nomination was treated with 
scorn, and the protest of those who really had a voice in the matter 
overridden by the Government of the day. 

It seems almost a matter of wonder that with all these things 
before their eyes, and many more to which this is not the place to 
allude, and smarting as they were themselves under the indignities 
heaped on them by their own heads of Houses and by the State 
bishops of that Church which they would have died to serve, the 
Oxford movers did not go further than they did, and demand in the 
name of the Church a severance from the instrument of their degra 
dation. 

There are several reasons to account for why they did not do so. 
In the first place there was their own characteristic humble-minded- 
ness, and the consequent shrinking from partisanship in affairs of 
State. In the second, the question was not ripe for settlement. 
In the third, the subject of Disestablishment had, up to that moment, 
only been known to their countrymen from the rigid and uncompro- 
mising Nonconformist standpoint of those days, and through the 
anti-tithe agitations, which they in common with the Tories of their 
time, regarded as purely confiscatory. In the fourth place, they 
dared not take a leap in the dark. ‘They dared not trust themselves 
on the uncertain sea of Voluntaryism. However often the truth may 
have struck them that there could be no religion worthy of the 
name—no religion of the heart, at all events—which was not based 
on voluntary effort, they still felt it their duty to recur to the 
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very natural fear, ‘ What will become of the country parishes?’ With 
the three last of these questions, in the altered aspect in which they 
meet us to-day, it will be as well briefly to deal in conclusion. 

For many reasons the question of Disestablishment is far more ripe 
for settlement than it was then. ‘The action taken in relation to the 
Irish Church, although in that case the injustice of the system had 
assumed intolerable dimensions, has prepared the nation for it in 
principle; while the utter inability, nay, the absolute repugnance 
and refusal of the House of Commons to deal with the Church’s 
grievances, or to do its work, has prepared the nation for it in 
practice. 

Fifty years have passed away since Keble opened the campaign 
for Church regeneration at Oxford in 1833, and, by pointing out 
the ambuscades of the enemy, rallied her members around him. 
For fifty years that trumpet which was sounded then has given no 
uncertain sound, and men have prepared themselves for the battle. 
They have been fifty years of unexampled progress in Church life. 
The work of organisation and consolidation has gone on apace. ‘The 
Council of the Church has been restored, and to be effective in its 
own sphere seems only to require that its powers should be final. The 
result of the imprisonment of clergy for acts of disobedience, arising 
out of ecclesiastical suits brought against them, has been that a 
revulsion of feeling has set in, culminating in a cry for full restora- 
tion of Church discipline, independent altogether of legal interference 
or of appeal to the Crown at all—of Church discipline, such as other 
religious communities, have residing in a Committee or Council of 
the heads of the Church, before which all questions of heresy and 
misconduct could be brought, and whose sentence of suspension or 
expulsion from an office, which would then be held solely with the 
approval of that Council, would be as binding as in the case of a 
Wesleyan minister under similar circumstances. The Church would 
then be free to govern herself. She would have restored her disci- 
pline, which at present is in little less than abeyance. 

A minister in any Nonconformist community undertakes his minis- 
try with the full understanding that if by errors of doctrine, or of life, 
he has incurred the sentence of deprivation from the central authority 
of his Church, he has to vacate his post in that ministry forthwith. A 
clergyman of the Church of England, on the contrary, may preach 
almost any doctrine he pleases, or lead any life he likes, and his congre- 
gation are forced to endure him so long as his bishop cannot afford to 
risk a large sum of money, which he ought never to be called on to risk 
at all, in courts of law to expel him. The consequence is damaging 
to the welfare of the Church, since many a clergyman retains his 
benefice under circumstances which would not be tolerated by Non- 
conformists for a moment. ‘The time, then, is ripe for a change in 
this direction; but to be satisfactory it must be of a kind which 
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goes far beyond any recommendation of the Royal Commission, and 
cannot really be found in any system by law established. 

Secondly, the time has come when England not only knows this 
question from another than a Nonconformist point of view, but when 
that Nonconformist point of view itself has shifted very considerably 
in the direction of fair and just dealing, and of true and not one- 
sided religious equality. The old argument that other Protestant 
communities should be entitled to share and share alike with the 
Church in the spoils of the Reformation has given place to the 
higher and nobler view that no religious community should be 
endowed at all. Their own voluntary condition, so far from being 
the source of jealousy of the Church, has become to Nonconformists 
the occasion of pride. ‘ What section of Christians,’ they say, ‘however 
small it may be, will submit to exchange that condition of mutual 
help freely given which is indeed its tower of strength for any share 
in that extraneous aid, so lothly wrung from tithe-payers who may 
not belong to their own communion at all, which is the weakness and 
the blot of the Established Cburch?’ The spirit of violence, the use 
of invective, the introduction into the question of sectarian partisan- 
ship, are passing away, and they are being replaced by the far 
stronger arguments which patience and candour and respect for the 
feelings of others, and that reverence which is due to the question 
itself, can bring to bear on those Churchmen who are still weak 
enough to think that freedom to manage their own affairs and to pay 
their way as other people do will place them in a less strong position 
than that in which they at present stand. 

But, thirdly, the last and most crucial question arises, ‘What 
would become of the country parishes’ in case of disendowment? for, 
as to the large towns and growing populations, they may already be 
said to have almost released themselves already from obligation of 
any sort to the State. They have churches, increasing in number 
year by year, built by their congregations or by some rich man 
among them, who either wishes to extend the town in the direction in 
which his property lies, or from a nobler motive as a member of the 
Church—churches, I say, which are endowed by them, and provided 
with free seats. The fact that these churches belong to the esta- 
blished system at all would be forgotten, were it not that their clergy 
come into occasional collision with their diocesan through an excess 
of independence which both he and the law to which he appeals 
find it difficult to check. But it is not so with the parishes. Who 
would take care of them? Would the fund which would be raised 
be sufficient to take the place of the tithes in their case? Most un- 
doubtedly it would. Wherever there have been free channels in 
which it could flow, voluntary help on the part of those rich mem- 
bers of the Establishment of whom I have spoken has not only never 
been wanting, but has often reached munificent proportions. When 
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the cry was raised that the Education Act was going to eliminate 
religious teaching in the schools, voluntary effort stood in the gap, on 
which the author of that act no doubt counted, and without which it 
would have been unworkable. When new dioceses are wanted, they ap- 
pear as if by magic. Cathedrals—constructed for a bygone ceremonial 
—prove that nineteenth century money can reproduce the beauties of 
medizvalart. A college is to be built to the memory of a great Chris- 
tian poet. ‘The idea is no sooner put forward than the work is done, 
and a chapel is added which is one of the most exquisite in Oxford. 

The amount of money expended on church building and resto- 
ration has already been quoted ; but how many millions more would 
there not have been forthcoming if there had been no Establish- 
ment to fetter the gift? The fact is, men will not give, as they 
otherwise would, when they feel that the object of their charity is 
already receiving maintenance from another source. Considering all 
these things, it may be taken for granted that if the tithes were ap- 
propriated, as they ought to be, to the only objects for which, ina 
Christian country, a tenth of the fruits of the earth should be appro- 
priated, namely, to the relief of the destitute and the education of 
the people, a fund of such proportions would‘at once be forthcoming 
as would amply replace, not only in the towns, but in the country 
also, the present incomes of the mass of the English clergy. And 
more than this, if this fund were managed by a council of trusted 
Churchmen, the livings could be equalised, so that the anomaly could 
no_ longer exist of one poor sorrowful overworked curate getting 100/. 
a year for looking after his thousands of people, while a cheerful in- 
cumbent gets his thousands for looking after his: tens. On the one 
hand, bishoprics and deaneries could be cut down, since their occu- 
pants could not be supposed to have any special society duty to per- 
form—such as entertaining judges and the like; and on the other 
hand the Ecclesiastical Commissioners could no longer be guilty of 
playing, in the case of the canons, the practical joke of permitting 
them to have stalls without mangers. And how much better would 
not the position of each one of the clergy be? He would have reason 
to be upand stirring. His clerical meetings, his diocesan conferences, 
his Convocation would have a meaning and a reality, and would end 
in united action, instead of being what they are now—mere talking 
parties, passing resolutions which the Parliament to whom they have 
to be finally referred simply ignores. And for himself, the bare per- 
formance of what is called his ‘duty,’ and for which he receives a 
certain fixed income, drawn in whole or part from parishioners who 
are not of his own persuasion, would mark a state of things which 
would have passed away; and there would have been substituted for 
it the true ‘pleasure’ of working amongst his people, supported by 
the voluntary contributions of none but those who had the selfsame 
cause at heart. 
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In the pages which I now bring to a close I have simply pleaded 
that, in common with all other religious communities, the Episcopal 
Church in England should have ‘a fair stage and no favour ;’ and that 
this position of equality she should herself desire to bring about both 
for her own internal well-being and the honour and dignity of her 
position in this country. In doing soI have indicated the channels 
into which, or rather into one of which—for it could not suffice for 
the whole—it seems to me, the ancient property in tithes might be 
diverted. The terrible condition of the poor in London and the great 
towns has lately been exciting universal attention. We have seen 
that a voluntary system is already in great measure doing the work 
of the Church in towns. Let it be made the rule; and let the money 
thus derived from the Establishment be applied, under careful safe- 
guards, to relieve this condition. In the country districts, the 
labourers’ cottages is the question pressing on us most closely. It is 
painfully apparent that it is no one’s interest to build them as they 
should be built if their inhabitants are to be saved from sickness, or 
misery, or crime. Let the money of the Establishment in this case, 
too, go where Christ would send it—namely, to form a fund from 
which money could be borrowed at easy fates to meet this evil. For 
the rest, let the education rate be rendered less burdensome on 
our people at large. In no more direct way than this can that 
vast sum which we have borrowed from the land to pay the clergy 
be returned to the soil from whence it came. But recent endow- 
ments could not be allocated in this way. In justice, they come 
under the category of voluntary effort, and the Council of the 
Church should deal with them as it pleased. Nor, again, would I 
deprive one single clergyman of his vested interest—that is to say, his 
income during life. ‘That would be confiscation; but as the livings 
fell in, with the.death of each incumbent, they should be applied by a 
commission to the purposes I have named. As to private patronage, 
that could not be alienated without compensation; but, in case of 
sale, a right of pre-emption should be given to the Council of the 
Church, if not a power also to purchase at will on a fair valuation. 

In this manner, and by these methods, the Church would once 
more be able to stand alone, as she did in the days of her earliest prime. 
She would be distinct from all secular governments, which could 
neither humble her by their enmity nor corrupt her by their friend- 
ship. She would be non-conforming, not to the Christian truths 
which she teaches, but to the State—that is to say, to Parliament, 
which has no such Christian truth to teach. To read the shifting 
mind of the English Parliament for the names of the first heads of 
Church and State, she would neither be called on to temporise with 
Constantine, nor to Arianise with Constantius, nor to apostatise with 
Julian, nor—in the case which reminds us of the present—to suffer 
toleration under Jovian. Utilitarian compromises, foisted by the 
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State in all ages upon her, would be heard of no more. In common 
with all other communities of Christians, she would have fair and 
equal opportunity (without which the attempt would be in vain) to 
make herself, if she could do so, that which her bishops are one and 
all declaring their wish that she should be—the Church of the English 
people. 

WILLIAM C,. Borase. 
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THE NOVEL OF MANNERS. 


In one of the most curious discussions which ever escaped being 
brought to an untimely close by a request of definitions, Dr. Johnson 
in his usual oracular fashion observed: ‘Sir, there is all the differ- 
ence in the world between characters of nature and character of 
manners, and ‘¢here is the difference between the characters of 
Richardson and those of Fielding. Characters of manners are very 
entertaining, but they are to be understood by a more superficial 
observer than’ characters of nature, where a man must dive into the 
recesses of the human heart.’ By way‘of further illustrating his 
meaning the Doctor went on to remark that there was as great a 
difference between these two writers as between ‘a man who knew how 
a watch was made and a man who could tell the hour by looking on 
a dial-plate.’ The analogy, though not at all expressive of the real 
distinction between the two great masters, and though it seems at 
first sight even unfair to the inferior of the two forms of art thus 
compared with each other, will be seen on a closer view to be marked 
by Johnson’s customary felicity of comparison. Undoubtedly there 
is a way of studying men and women which exactly resembles a 
reading of the hour on the dial-plate of a watch, and another way of 
studying them which bears as exact resemblance to an examination 
of its works. 

But Boswell, in remarking by way of reply that ‘the neat 
watches of Fielding are as well constructed as the large clocks 
of Richardson, and that his dial-plates are brighter,’ was talking 
more than usually off the matter. His true answer to his ‘venerable 
friend’ would have been first to have disputed the soundness of the 
distinction between Richardson’s and Fielding’s characters as ‘ charac- 
ters of nature’ and ‘characters of manners’; secondly, to have denied 
that the two forms of characterisation need be, or in the highest art 
could be, mutually exclusive; and, thirdly, to point out that the 
question for the critic is not how much a novelist Avzows about 
human nature, but how much of it, and with what accompaniments 
of artistic charm and intellectual interest, he succeeds in exhibiting 
to his readers. A character of manners which is not also a character 
of nature becomes a study of superficial eccentricities; a character of 
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nature which is not also, at least to some extent, a character of 
manners becomes a piece of bare psychological analysis. The one is 
not high art; the other is not art at all, but science, or quasi-science. 

Of course the aim both of Richardson and Fielding—and whenever 
they are at their best their attained aim—is the exhibition of human 
nature; and the latter no more forgets this aim in his descriptions of 
manners than the former attempts to dispense entirely with descrip- 
tions of manners in his constant effort towards that aim. As to ‘diving 
into the recesses of the human heart,’ both of the two men have done 
that, as every man must before he can tell other people what is to 
be found there. The difference between them is a mere question 
of method. One of them will not, or cannot, give you much in 
formation as to what is to be found in the human heart without 
compelling you to join him yourself in the diving process; the other 
allows you to remain on the surface while directing your imagination 
unerringly to what lies beneath. Which of the two methods implies 
the more artistic skill, and gives the more artistic pleasure, is a 
question which I should think is hardly open to doubt. 

In the matter of truth of portraiture and vividness of representa- 
tion, the two methods, no doubt, occupy more equal ground ; but, even 
here, the analytic has certainly no advantage over the dramatic method. 
Nothing, surely, but Johnson’s invincible prejudice against Fielding 
could have persuaded him that Lovelace is a more real and living 
character to us, a more thoroughly comprehended and appreciated 
individuality, than Tom Jones, or Clarissa Harlowe than Amelia 
Booth, or Sir Charles Grandison than Squire Western. The two last- 
mentioned characters stand at the two opposite poles in the matter of 
manners; and considering how strongly marked, in their own way, 
are the manners of each of them, their creators might alike have left 
them to tell their own story to the reader. True to his method, 
however, Richardson is perpetually ‘diving into the recesses’ of Sir 
Charles’s heart. Hundreds of pages are filled with minute accounts 
of what other people think of him, and a good many score with 
indications, direct or indirect, of what he thinks of himself. But 
compare the effect of all these laborious efforts to complete and 
define our conception of the baronet with the enlightenment of a 
single dramatic stroke of self-disclosure on the part of the squire. 
‘I don’t know how ’tis, but, Allworthy, you always make me do just as 
you please; and yet I have as good an estate as you, and am in the 
commission of the peace just as yourself.’ What is the illuminating 
power of all Richardson’s thousands of carefully arranged candles to 
that of this one penetrating electric flash? But it is hardly fair, per- 
haps, to take such an example. Humour is the only generator of this 
sort of electricity; and Fielding was as consummately skilled in the 
production and storage of that force as Richardson was utterly in- 
capable not merely of directing its action but even of comprehending 
its properties. 
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The essential unsoundness of Johnson’s distinction is, however, too 
obvious to us in these days to need insisting on; nor, by consequence, 
is there any necessity for asserting the essential unity, as regards aim 
and criterion, of all fictive art under whatever forms. What was 
unperceived by this robust and well-equipped critic of a hundred 
years ago has become a commonplace in these days to men who do 
not aspire to be called critics at ali. The effort of every novelist, 
and the demand of all but the most porcinely voracious of novel 
readers, is for as true and complete a representation of human 
nature as the insight and skill of the novelist- enable him to com- 
pass. Whether his characters be ‘characters of manners’ or not, 
he endeavours to make them, and his public resent the failure if he 
fails to make them, ‘characters of nature’ also. So thoroughly, in- 
deed, is this taken for granted, that no novelist for whom his admirers 
claim a place in the first rank would for a moment be admitted by 
them to be only a portrayer, however faithful and humorous, of 
mere ‘manners,’ in Johnson’s sense of the word—that is to say, if 
merely the more strongly marked, superficial characteristics, moral 
and intellectual, of men and women—of their ‘humours,’ as they 
were called by an earlier Jonson and his contemporaries. 

To take an example. Just as there were Pelagians and semi-Pela- 
gians, so there are Dickensians and semi-Dickensians, who, while 
thoroughly united in their admiration of that master’s portraiture of 
‘manners,’ part company altogether in their estimate of its relation 
to nature. But the true Dickensian regards this last point as ‘the 
root of the matter.’ He would think his own creed not worth holding 
if he made any concession to the theory that Dickens was only a divine 
caricaturist, whose personages, or the more successful among them, are 
simply insulated oddities or personified foibles. A belief in their 
correspondence to some objective reality in nature in his signum 
stantis aut cadentis ecclesite: and this, indeed, is the criterion 
which is nowadays universally applied—at any rate to every novel 
whose writers and readers claim for it any place of importance as a 
work of art. The demand, in fact, for strict fidelity to nature has 
become so imperious that it is at last producing’something like a 
revolt against the dramatic method of Fielding, so long predominant 
in English literature, and a reaction in fgvour of the analytic method 
of Richardson. 

We have nowadays an increasing school of novelists, who are so 
afraid of being suspected of confining themselves to the delineation 
of the mere externals of characters, that they will hardly give us 
any externals of character at all. Their men and women are almost 
disembodied emotions, which the reader is invited to study, not 
as they objectify themselves in incident or action—for of incident 
and action there is almost none—but subjectively and from the 
inside: The heroes and heroines of Mr. Howells and Mr. Henry 
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James do not indeed, like those of Richardson, describe or have 
described for them, in interminable letters, their subtlest shades of 
feeling; but their creators do it for them, and with a minute delicacy 
which Richardson himself has not surpassed. Decidedly we have, 
under the guidance of the American school of novelist, travelled far 
enough from Fielding’s conception of the novel, as a stage on which 
character might be left to enfold itself in action and dialogue, with 
as little assistance as possible from the soliloquies of the chorus. In 
our modern novel of analysis Chorus is more often on the stage, and 
for longer periods together than any of the actors. 

This reaction, however, is of very modern origin. For a full cen- 
tury after Johnson delivered the above-quoted criticism the method 
of Fielding enjoyed so complete a triumph over the rival method 
of Richardson—the objective and synthetic school succeeded in 
beating the subjective and analytic school so utterly out of the field, 
that even the distinction so dogmatically propounded by Johnson to 
Boswell would, to the ordinary modern reader, be unintelligible. 
To-day it requires reflection and study of its context to ascertain its 
meaning. What Johnson meant by ‘manners’ is to the modern 
reader so indispensible an incident of ‘character,’ and so common an 
index to nature, that he does not readily apprehend what is meant by 
opposing ‘characters of nature’ to ‘characters of manners.’ Every 
portrayal of human nature in fiction must be, it seems to him, a 
portrayal of manners, in Johnson’s wide sense of the word—that is to 
say, a delineation of those individual peculiarities of conduct, speech, 
and action whereby the inner nature of a man is revealed to his 
fellows. Long familiarity with this method of portraiture, and a 
blessed ignorance of its opposite, has persuaded the ordinary modern 
reader that it is the only one possible in the nature of things. He 
has never pored hour by hour over Richardson’s laborious engravery, 
and watched that great but exasperating artist portraying nature 
after his relentless fashion; with almost no assistance from the 
exhibition of anything which can in the loosest acceptation of the 
word be called ‘manners,’ but simply working away with his amazing 
complacency at ‘how he felt,’ ‘how she felt,’ ‘what he thought,’ 
‘what she thought,’ until, little stroke by stroke, he has traced out 
for us a human soul. 

The ordinary modern novel reader knows nothing, I say, of all 
this; and though I yield to no one in admiration of Richardson— 
though I would say ditto, in fact, to almost any praise of him 
which keeps short of the extravagance of Diderot’s—I could not, 
in common humanity, recommend the ordinary modern novel reader 
to exchange an ignorance which, if not bliss, is contentment, for 
a wisdom which, if not folly, is fatigue. Knowing nothing, how- 
ever, by painful experience, of Johnson’s novel of ‘nature,’ he so 
confidently regards Johnson’s novel of ‘manners’ as the only possible 
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. 
novel, that he has virtually dropped, and forgotten the ancient mean- 
ing of, the qualifying suffix; and, if any one should now speak to 
him of the novel of manners, he would understand the phrase in the 
later and more limited sense in which it is employed at the head 
of this article. He would take it, no doubt, as equivalent to the 
‘novel of society,’ at least as that last word was understood before it 
underwent that process of fashionable vulgarisation which has made 
it a fellow-sufferer with the word ‘ gentleman.’ 

The novel of society, or the novel of manners, he would say, is 
the novel which professess to present only a picture of life as it appears 
to the student of a more or less restricted circle of men and women, 
and to portray human nature only as it displays itself under those 
limiting conditions. Now no such limitations were imposed, it is 
obvious to remark, either by Fielding or by Richardson on their 
respective exercise of their art. Jones and Andrews move freely 
among ali sorts of company, and Fielding delineates nature as he 
conceives it on every level of the social circle. ‘The unhappy Clarissa 
is brought into contact with many other sorts of people than fine 
gentlemen and ladies; the virtuous Pamela has to do with house- 
keepers and lackeys as well as with amorous squires. Society as 
such, the ways and characteristics, the virtues, vices, and humours, of 
a world of actual or nominal equals, bound together by certain more 
or less elastic, but still perfectly definite and well-understood, con- 
ventions, may be regarded as still untrodden ground to the novelist 
after Fielding and Richardson had ceased to write. 

By the comic dramatists of the Restoration, indeed, and by one 
inimitable poetic satirist of the age of Anne, ‘society’ had been bril- 
liantly depicted, and between 1775 and 1780 the comedies of the 
Rivals and the School for Scanda/ had signalised the rise of a wittier 
Congreve and a more masterly stage-limner than Vanbrugh. But no 
novelist had as yet held up the mirror to nature as she appeared at the 
drum and the rout, amid the fops and coquettes, the dowagers and 
débutantes of the polite world. Or rather, since universal propositions 
are dangerous, let us say that down to the last quarter of the eight- _ 
eenth century no mirror held up by the hand of any novelist had as 
yet presented a reflection sifficiently clear and truthful to arrest 
the public gaze. The fame of that achievement was reserved for a 
London music-master’s daughter, who, in the year 1778 and at the 
age of six-and-twenty, set all London in a buzz of curiosity and 
admiration by the production of the novel of Evelina 

There are two things which a critic of to-day would be glad to 
know about this young lady: the first, what had been the nature 
of her early reading; and the second, what was the quality of her 
previous and unpublished attempts at fiction. Macaulay dwells much 
upon the advantages which she derived from the curiously mixed 
society which surrounded her in Dr. Burney’s house; and no doubt 
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these advantages count for something. But in the presence of so 
palpable an imitation of Smollett as is the character of Captain 
Mervan, one may be slow to believe that all the other portraits in 
this singular gallery were studied from the life. And it is perhaps 
as permissible to doubt, upon internal evidences of style and structure, 
whether £ve/ina was not the result of a good many antecedent 
efforts at composition. The novel, as we know, was reported before 
its author’s name was known, to be the work of a girl of seventeen, 
and perhaps some part of its extraordinary vogue may have been due 
to this flattering mistake. But the main element in its success must 
surely, I should think, be sought in the fact that it was the first 
‘novel of manners,’ in the later sense of the word, that had ever been 
offered to the public. It was a picture of life in London, life at 
Bath, life at the Bristol Hot Wells, in the later eighteenth century— 
principally, indeed, of modish life, but with just so much of a side 
glance at the gaities and affectations of the middle class as would give 
it additional piquancy to the taste of the superiors whom they strove 
to imitate. ‘The delight of Ranelagh and the watering-place assem- 
bly rooms are varied by those of the suburban subscription ball. 
The amusements, the interests, the conversations, are all those of the 
polite or of the would-be polite world. ‘The course of true love is 
hindered by the machinations of an unscrupulous baronet; the 
heroine marries a virtuous peer. Society was unused to finding it- 
self made an object of such direct and minute presentation, unused 
to studying the history of fictitious personages whose circle of occu 
pations, hopes, fears, desires, ambitions, was so exactly identical with 
its own. .And while society read the book eagerly, and as eagerly 
sought out and lionized the author, so the literary coteries, or rather 
the one literary coterie of the day, partly following the fashion, partly 
led by it own autocratic leader, gathered round her also. Dr. 
Johnson was the warm friend of her father, and had an almost fatherly 
affection for Fanny herself. Macaulay’s assertion that ‘Burke, 
Windham, Gibbon, Reynolds, Sheridan, were amongst her most 
ardent eulogists,’ requires probably as many grains of salt as the 
statement just before it, that the ‘timid and obscure girl found her- 
self on the highest pinnacle of fame.’ But no doubt she was the rage of 
fashionable London, and had secured the high though clearly not the 
unprejudiced commendation of the first critical authority of the day. 
Others, or others at least who were men of critical capacity them- 
selves, must simply have praised the book in that half-conscious, half- 
unconscious excess into which praise is so likely to pass in the case 
of a literary production which is at once new, popular, and the 
work of a young woman. 

For no tenderness towards this subject of a hundred-years-old nine- 
days wonder ought to induce a candid critic of to-day to conceal his 
conviction that Lve/ina is a very inferior performance. Macaulay, 
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whose professed admiration for it was perhaps artificially heightened 
by his antipathy to Croker—who thought meanly of it—excludes it, 
we may observe, from his detached criticisms of its author’s gifts 
and manner, and draws all his illustrations from Cectdia. The 
only circumstantial reference to the earlier novel in his well-known 
essay on Madame D’Arblay’s Diary and Letters is as follows :— 


One favourite story in particular haunted her imagination. It was about 
a certain Caroline Evelyn, a beautiful damsel, who made an unfortunate love 
match, and died, leaving an infant daughter. Frances began to image to herself 
the various scenes, tragic and comic, through which the poor motherless girl, 
highly connected on one side, meanly connected on the other, might have to pass. 
A crowd of unreal beings, good and bad, grave and hideous, surrounded the 
pretty, timid young orphan—a coarse sea-captain; an ugly, insolent fop blazing in 
a superb court dress; another fop, as ugly and as insolent a one, lodged on Snow 
Hill, and tricked out in second-hand finery for the Hampstead ball; an old woman, - 
all wrinkles and rouge, flirting her fan with the air of a miss of seventeen, and 
screaming in a dialect made up of vulgar French and vulgar English; a poet, 
lean and ragged. with a broad Scotch accent. By degrees these shadows 
acquired stronger and stronger consistence, the impulse which urged Frances to 

write became irresistible, and the result was the History of Evelina. 


Unfortunately the shadows, in acquiring consistence, have too 
often become the crudest caricatures. The coarse sea-captain is as 
coarse as any of Smollett’s ‘salts,’ and with less humour to redeem 
his brutality; the fops, less extravagantly treated, have no flavour of 
original study and first-hand drawing; the rouged and wrinkled old 


woman is sometimes a mere tedious infliction, at others a violent 
impossibility. ‘The scenes of horse-play, in which she figures with 
her tormentor the captain, and in one-of which she is actually made 
to spit in his face, cannot possibly have corresponded to anything 
within Miss Burney’s personal experiences. ‘They can only be the 
result of a purely imaginative attempt to describe what seemed to 
her the probable consequences of turning a ‘sea-dog’ loose in a 
drawing-room. It is not necessary to have lived in the last quarter 
of the eighteenth century to feel certain. that they desperately offend 
probability; for they plainly exceed what the author’s own account 
of the conventions of the society she is describing shows to be the 
limits of the possible. The humours of Captain Mervan and Madame 
Duval are no doubt the worst blots on the book to the taste of a 
modern reader; but Ave/ina is a gallery of very coarsely handled 
portraits, diversified by a few feebly executed sketches, from end to 
end. The hero, Lord Orville, is a lay figure; Sir Clement Willoughby 
has but intermittent life; the Branghtons, though they are drawn 
with more spirit, and certainly seem to be sketches from nature, are 
but moderately successful. It is only in the characters of Lady 
Louisa and her indifferent fiancé that we seem to come upon traces 
of anything but the most superficial observation, and the most 
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rudimentary art. Nothing, in a.word, appears to me to explain the 
extraordinary popularity attained by Ave/ina except its mere novelty 
of genre, aided, it may be, by the purely accidental cause which has 
been suggested above. 

At the same time it would be too much to say that the book 
shows neither ability nor promise. It shows something of the one, 
and more of the other; and Ceci/ia is undoubtedly an incomparably 
better novel than Zve/ina. Most of the conversations and incidents 
are at least possible; the colours of characterisation are less glaring ; 
the heroine is a more clearly defined individuality; the story of the 
novel possesses far more variety and interest than that of its pre- 
decessor. It is admittedly Miss Burney’s best work: it was certainly 
her most popular one (for Camid/a, published fourteen years after- 
wards, gained nothing like the reception of her two earlier novels), 
and it would be unjust to deny it the merit of a certain liveliness 
of dialogue and animation of narrative. But the language in which 
Macaulay speaks of it—even when he professes to be recording and 
not expressing opinion—cannot be read, I think, by any one who com- 
pares the book, not only with earlier but with later models, with other 
feelings than those of blank amazement. As a novel of manners we 
may concede it a right to a certain artificiality of style and tone: as 
a novel of ‘humours,’ to adopt Macaulay’s classification of it, we 
might make allowance for a certain considerable latitude in the way 
of carricature. But really, that any critic of such copiously informed 
if somewhat unequal judgment as Macaulay should seriously and 
without protest write of it ‘that those who saw Ceci/ia in manu- 
script pronounced it the best novel of the age,’ that Cecifia was 
placed by general acclamation among the classical novels of England,’ 
and that the critic who wrote thus should be capable of proving in 
the same essay that he was able to appreciate the genius of Jane 
Austen—this must surely be attributed rather to some persistent 
influence of early traditions than to any independent and deliberate 
exertion of the critical faculty. He says with obvious truth that 
‘humours,’ meaning individual eccentricities, ‘ruling passions,’ 
hobbies, do exist, and are therefore proper subjects for the imitations 
of art; and he adds as truly, that though ‘the imitations of such 
humours, however skilful and amusing, is not an achievement of the 
highest order,’ though ‘they are rare in real life, and ought to be 
sparingly introduced into works which profess to be pictures of real 
life,’ a writer ‘may nevertheless show so much genius in the 
exhibition of these humours as to be fairly entitled to a permanent 
and distinguished rank among classics.’ Sterne’s is a case in point. 
He is essentially a portrayer of humours, but his genius for that 
order of portraiture has justly earned him a permanent and dis- 
tinguished place among English classics. But can a claim to genius 
even under these linfitations be seriously put forward on behalf of 
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Fanny Burney? If it is admitted that we must not look in her 
pages for Fielding’s vigorous truth to nature, or Goldsmith’s delicacy 
and subtlety of delineation, can we look there without disappoint- 
ment, I will not say for Sterne’s mastery of the grotesque, but for 
any signs of a cognate power? To reduce the question to the 
simplest of all possible tests, are Miss Burney’s caricatures funny 
even as caricatures? Speaking as one who may claim to have 
served a fairly long apprenticeship as a taster of the humorous, in 
every variety of age and body, I own that I can detect very little 
flavour in any of the Burney brands, and I have some difficulty 
in believing that it ever really outlived the year of their vintage. 
Is Mr. Briggs humorous? Is Mr. Hobson? Will any reader lay 
his hand on his heart and declare that the ‘skipping officious 
impertinence’ of Mr. Morrice diverts instead of boring him? Or 
if he does find some drollery in these characters, will he contend that 
the ‘genius shown in the exhibition of these humours’ is sufficient to 
compensate for the monstrous outrages on probability which are 
committed whenever Mr. Albany appears on the scene? Miss 
3urney lays claim to wit as well as humour, but has she succeeded any 
better in her endeavours after this much commoner kind of excellence ? 
Let the sarcasms of Mrs. Selwyn in Zve/ina, and those of Mr. 
G ; - 

flippant sallies which pass for epigram in the second-rate comedietta 
of the present day—supply the answer. 

The fame of Miss Burney declined pretty rapidly after the publi- 
cation of her third novel. ‘This did not appear till fourteen years after 
Cecilia—namely, in 1796. But her publishers, from whom she is said 
to have received a large sum of money for Camid/a, on the strength, 
it is to be supposed, of her previous reputation, must have burnt their 
fingers by the venture. It failed to hit the public taste—failed as 
completely as Miss Burney’s subsequent memoirs of her father, and, 
indeed, as everything else that she subsequently wrote. She seems, 
in fact, to have been the ‘ A/zss Betty’ of the literary world; and it 
is as difficult to understand in these days that she could ever have 
been the admiration of a lettered coterie, as it must have been for 
the friends of the ‘ Young Roscius’s’ latter years to realise in the person 
of that stout middle-aged respectable gentleman the juvenile prodigy 
for whom the playgoing public had for the time deserted all the 
great actors of their day. Yet the tradition of her great merit as a 
writer, or rather of the great merit of her two principal novels, 
must have survived well into’ the present century, since it has 
so strongly influenced the mind of a man like Macaulay, who 
could hardly have spoken—consistently at least with his appre- 
ciation of far better art—in the terms in which he does speak of 
Fanny Burney, unless some of the purely imitative predilections of 
boyhood had been allowed by him to mingle untested with the judg- 
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ments of his maturer years. The comparison which he institutes 
between the authors of Zve/ina and the author of HLmma—the 
former highly skilled in ‘the exhibition of humours,’ but unable, like 
the latter, to set before us an entire character—is perfectly sound, but 
at the same time so comically inadequate as to provoke a smile. It is 
as though one should gravely point out that Sir Joshua Reynolds is a 
greater master than an ale-house sign-painter decause the faces of 
Sir Joshua’s portraits display great potentialities of varied emotion, 
whereas the worthy sign-painter is content with having exhibited the 
single quality of rampancy in a blue lion. We admit the justice of 
the remark, but cannot feel that it is the last word of discrimination 
between the two pictorial styles. And without, of course, going so far 
as to say that the great novelist of manners of the early nineteenth 
century is raised so far above her immediate predecessor of the 
eighteenth as Sir Joshua excels the limner of the blue lion, one can 
and must say that the points of distinction between the two writers 
(points from which Macaulay has, for the purpose of his argument, 
selected one alone) are at least as numerous and as salient as those 
which can be traced between the two painters. 

It must be admitted, however, at the outset, that the common 
subject-matter of the two writers had undergone an extraordinary 
transformation, to the advantage of the latter, between the dates of 
their respective writings. The French Revolution occurred within 
ten years of the publication of Ceci/ia, and before Jane Austen had 
reached her twentieth year. The chief works of the younger novelist 
are divided by less than a generation from the most successful pro- 
duction of the elder ; but as pictures of society, what a gulf divides 
them! In truth, if we wish to gain an adequate idea of the social, 
moral, and intellectual changes wrought in Europe by the portent of 
1789—93, we should look for them not in English poetry but in 
English fiction. The spirit, manner, and poetic canons of the school 
of Wordsworth do not differ so widely from those of the school of 
Pope as do the social tone and language, the social usages and ideas 
which pervade the pages of Miss Austen from those which we meet 
with in the pages of Miss Burney. Allowance made for the purely 
superficial distinctions of costume and outward behaviour, a greater 
ceremoniousness of demeanour, and a few, a very few, occasional 
archaisms of language, the men and women of Pride and Prejudice, 
or of Northanger Abbey, are the men and women of the Victorian 
age. With a few similar allowances, the men and women of ve/ina 
and Cecilia would pass for the men and women of the age of Anne. 
It would seem as if the broader and deeper characteristics of English 
society had remained unchanged for nearly ninety years, and then 
had been suddenly transformed into a shape which they were to 
retain for eighty or ninety more. 

The change, however, was one eminently suited, by its tendency 
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to a greater simplicity, to promote the artistic development of the 
novel of manners. And accordingly, the highest point to which it 
has ever been, or to which perhaps it ever can be, brought, it 
has reached in the hands, of Miss Austen. No other writer of 
fiction has ever achieved such great results by such insignificant 
means; none other has, upon material so severely limited, expended 
such beauty, ingenuity, and precision of workmanship. Her novels, 
indeed, are novels of manners in a sense in which certainly not those 
of Miss Burney—since not even those of Thackeray—can be said to 
deserve that name. For Miss Burney continually, and Thackeray in 
no inconsiderable measure—even in novels of the Vanity Fair and 
Pendennis type—seek attractions for the reader in much else than 
the simple portrayal of character. Sentiment, not to say sentimental- 
ism, plays a large part in the work of the former; plot and incident, 
though not abundant, are by no means wanting to that of the latter. 
The author of Avedina and Cecilia is liberal of her moral reflections; 
the author of Zhe Mewcomes and Barry Lyndon is mainly prized by 
many of his*‘admirers for a caustic criticism of life. But all these 
devices of the art of the story-teller—partly, no doubt, through limi- 
tations of personal experience, but also, I imagine, and in much greater 
measure, by her own deliberate choice as an artist acutely sensible 
ff where her real power lay—Jane Austen entirely denied her- 
elf. The plots of her stories, though excellently conceived for her 
purposes, are usually of the simplest and most obvious description ; 
her characters are, so far as their positions and circumstances go, 
just such as might fall in the way of any young woman of the 
upper middle class, resident for the most part in the country, but 
varying her life by occasional visits to Bath or London; her incidents 
are just what might find daily entry in such a young woman’s 
diary. The parson and the squire, the young military or naval 
officer, the Oxford or Cambridge undergraduate, the retired pro- 
fessional man with his wife and daughters, and occasionally the 
titled Lady Bountiful of a rural panish—these are the commonplace 
personages who fill her pages, and in our presence live their common- 
place lives. It has often been observed that Miss Austen never 
brings before us, except in the briefest possible fashion, any man, 
woman, or child of the poorer classes; she almost never introduces 
us to any of the nobility either; and when she does, as in Pride and 
Prejudice, it is perhaps with something less than her usually un- 
erring felicity of touch. She confines herself all but wholly to the 
class in which she was born and bred, and which she had studied ; 
neither, as has been said, did she invent interesting situations for her 
personages of this class, but was content to take them as merely per- 
forming the every-day acts and undergoing the unromantic experiences 
of the society around her. Never was drama so unsensational en- 
acted on a stage so sternly denuded of scenic accessories of any sort ; 
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yet never was drama enacted from first to last in so resolutely 
dramatic a spirit. Passion, the word and the thing, is absolutely 
unknown to any hero or heroine of Miss Austen’s; the mere excite- 
ment and exhilaration of rapid action she deliberately foregoes; but 
yet, while surrendering all these facilities and resisting all these 
temptations of the dramatic form, she never deviates from that form, 
never needs relief from it herself, nor, with the sublime presumption 
characteristic of genius, ever allows herself to suppose that her 
hearers can need such relief themselves. Neither does she turn aside, 
or imagine that you will care to turn aside, from the exquisite life- 
studies which she is executing before you, to gaze, even for the 
briefest interval, at external nature. That perpetual diversorium at 
which the novelist of to-day is perpetually ‘ putting up’ is not for her. 
It may be supposed that, if she had no high esthetic sensibilities in 
that regard, she possessed at any rate that appreciation of the 
simple rural beauty of England which no country-bred Englishwoman 
of refined life and thoughtful disposition is likely to be without. 
Yet it would be difficult to find two consecutive pages, if even two 
consecutive paragraphs, of landscape painting in the whole of Miss 
Austen’s works. Nor does she take refuge from her labours of 
minute portraiture in that other common solace of later novelists— 
the impersonation of Chorus. No one soliloquizes so rarely as she. 
Her characters hold a score of conversations with each other for one 
that she holds with the reader. Nothing can differ more than her 
manner in this respect from that of the inferior artist who doth so 
abound among us at this day—that keeper of the marionettes whose 
puppets explain so little of their characters in the course of their rare 
and ineffective dialogues with each other that the voice of their 
manipulator can never afford to be long silent at the wings. Miss 
Austen compels character to unfold itself in dialogue and action, 
unaided, or almost unaided, by comment and criticism of the writer’s 
own. Only those who have attempted this feat for themselves can 
be fully sensible of its difficulty; but others may form some rough 
estimate of it by observing the regularity with whichit is shirked by 
nineteen novelists out of twenty. 

It is one of the great merits of Scott’s vivid and faithful draughts- 
manship that he makes this so constant an aim of his endeavours ; but 
no one more generously admitted that difference of conditions which 
made it a so much easier achievement for him than for her. An 
often-quoted passage from the diary in Lockhart’s Life contains the 
fullest recognition of this. ‘Read again, and for the third time at 
least, Miss Austen’s finely written novel of Pride and Prejudice. That 
young lady had a talent for describing the involvements and feelings 
and characters of ordinary life which is to me the most wonderful | 
ever met with. The big bow-wow strain I can do myself like any 
now going ; but the exwuisite touch which renders ordinary common- 
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place things and characters interesting from the truth of the descrip- 
tion and the sentiment is denied me. What a pity such a gifted 
creature died so early!’ But much more, of course, than ‘truth of 
sentiment and description’ goes to the creation of Jane Austen’s 
power and charm. A profound insight into the workings of the 
calmer and commoner human feelings and motives—this and a 
marvellously subtle humour were the two gifts which she was the 
first to bring in anything like such profusion to the ‘ novel of 
manners.’ And the purest novels of manners, in the sense in which 
Ihave endeavoured to define the phrase, her stories are. They give, 
and they confine themselves strictly to giving, a picture of human 
life as it presents itself under the most rigid rules of social conven- 
tion, with only such actions described, such characters and feelings 
depicted, as these rules permit of being displayed. 

The problem which she proposes to herself is, in fact, this: Given 
just so many and no more inches of upturned mould on the surface of 
human nature, to determine the character and constituents of the sub- 
soil to as great a depth as possible. That of course is the problem 
which every novelist of manners must propose to himself who wishes to 
tise above the level of a moral and mental modiste, merely doing for 
the manners of society what the fashion-books do for its costumes ; 
but one may safely say that the marvellous success with which that 
problem might be attacked was never révealed nor could ever have been 
realised until the creator of the Bennets and the Dashwoods first took 
it in hand. Then for the first time a woman showed the world that 
human nature trimmed and parterred by the hand of the gardener, 
Society, into accordance with the primmest Dutch taste is human 
nature still, and that it was within the power of the botanical 
expert to trace the affinities of its most highly cultivated speci- 
mens with the wild growths, and, sometimes even with the noxious 
weeds that flourish beyond the garden wall. The saving qualities 
which redeem this operation from both the dulness and the re- 
pulsiveness of science are, of course, the qualities of sympathy 
and humour—qualities the utter absence and the apparently un- 
suspected need of which form together the amply sufficient ex- 
lanation of much of that dismal writing of the ‘analytical’ order 
whieh nowadays imagines itself to be art. The quickness and the 
breadth of Miss Austen’s sympathy with moods and temperaments 
the most various may be traced on almost every page of her 
Writings; and that subtly humorous aroma which impregnates 
nearly every sentence would require a whole essay to do it justice. 
But what is still more striking about her, and, indeed, what probably 
is alike the secret of her extraordinary insight into character and of 
her admirable finesse in delineating it, is the unusually perfect 
dalance which humour and sympathy seem to have always main- 
ained in her mind. 
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It is sympathy which. saves the novelist from over-drawing 
human foibles, humour which prevents him from over-estimating 
fiuman virtues. To be reasonably just to his characters the 
novelist must possess at least a more than average share of both 
qualities. When both, as in Miss Austen’s case, are equally 
balanced, and when, above all, the more wayward of the two instincts 
is held in check’ by an imperious artistic conscience, the result is 
perfect truth. But the artistic conscience—the power of self-restraint, 
the ability to hold the hand and to refrain from that last touch to 
which the undisciplined instinct of comedy so alluringly persuades 
us—this, after all, is the great thing to possess, and the difficult 
thing to obey. To those who are at all capable of measuring the 
humorous possibilities of a situation or of a character, there is some- 
thing no less surprising, and to some, perhaps, no less disappointing, 
than admirable in Miss Austen’s masterly reserve. Among all her 
delightful pieces of comic portraiture I know of but one instance in 
which her sense of humour has overcome her fidelity to nature, and 
strict artistic truth has been sacrificed to the desire of heightening the 
absurdity of one of the most exquisitely absurd of moral grotesques. 
I refer to the character of Mr. Collins in Pride and Prejudice. 
Here it seems to me that, for the first and last time, she found the 
humours.of one of her own creations irresistible. and allowed herself 
to be betrayed into a caricature of which, however, even the sternest 
of critics would be loth to part with a single ridiculous trait. It is 
this severe reserve of Miss Austen’s which makes her seem to some 
readers tame and colourless. To such we can have nothing to offer 
but a recommendation of patience, and the assurance that, if ever 
they acquire the taste for this simplest and yet most delicate of 
literary diets, they will grow to wonder that their palates could ever 
have relished any coarser food. 

What, the question of course arises—what, in this day of universal 
novel-writing, is the present position of the novel of manners? 
During the second quarter of the century it found, as every one 
knows, its most brilliant representative in the person of Thackeray 
It would be preposterous to rank Miss Austen with Thackeray in 
respect of intellectual grasp, and both idle and invidious to attempt 
any comparative estimate of their respective styles of workmanship. 
In breadth both of stroke and canvas, they differ vastly from each 
other, and Thackeray is yet further distinguished from Miss Austen 
in having travelled, and with signal success, beyond the region of the 
novel of manners into that of historic romance and imaginative study 
Miss Austen not only never attempted anything like Esmond ot 
Barry Lyndon, but she never finds occasion even for the accidental 
display of these peculiar qualities which make an Esmond or a Barry 
Lyndon possible. Yet in his other books, and those perhaps on 
which his fame most securely rests—in Pendennis, in Vanity Fair, 
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in The Newcomes—one may describe him, subject to the reservation 
made a few pages back, as hardly less emphatically a novelist of 
manners than Miss Austen herself. His range of characters is of 
course larger than hers, but their cas¢e$ their order is the same—or, 
rather, it is the same, with an addition in Thackeray’s case which is 
practically no addition—that of the class of domestic servants; the 
butlers, footmen, valets, lady’s-maids, housekeepers whom he _ has 
sketched so admirably, but who really mix with, belong to, and must 
be studied as adjuncts of those upper classes to whom, in other 
respects, his study was entirely confined. ‘Thackeray, in short, lives, 
and will live, in our history as essentially the great novelist of 
manners of the period during which he flourished—a period, be it 
remembered, which, among writers in the same order of fiction, 
included Disraeli (considered from the non-political side of him) and 
(when he was not in the big bow-wow vein) the first Lord Lytton. 
The third quarter of the nineteenth century has been the flourish- 
ing time of perhaps the most popular novelist of manners who ever 
lived—the late Mr. Trollope: to whom no one can deny the merit of 
careful observation, and who, if he could have brought himself to 
recognise that a man may become a machine, that machines do not 
think, and that thought is as necessary as observation to intelligent 
portraiture, might have well deserved all the popularity which he 
achieved. Since Mr. Trollope’s death it would be hard to name any 
living representative of the school. Indeed, there is some reason to 
suspect that the school, as a school, has perished. In one sense 
almost every novelist we have is a novelist of manners; in another 
sense, none of them are. That is to say, there is not an inventor of 
sunsets and love-scenes, not a chronicler of ‘runs’ and steeple-chases, 
not a delineator of theatrical life and character, not a feminine diarist 
of the doings of the wicked guardsman, who would not be seriously 
offended at the imputation that he or she fails in the accurate 
portraiture of contemporary manners; but, on the other hand, all of 
them—‘ spooning’ novelists, sporting novelists, theatrical novelists— 
are concerned with scenery, passion, incident frs¢, and with manners 


safterwards. They all make grandly woncha/ant pretences of knowing- 


nessin the ways of the world in general, and of modern society in par- 
ticular; but where the novel of manners has not degenerated in their 
hands into that very different article, the ‘ fashionable novel ’—where 
it does not recall the vulgarity without recalling the unquestionable 
cleverness of the once famous Mrs. Gore, it is hardly to be recognised 
for what it professes to be. The novel of modern life and society, 
in so far as it does not rely for its attractions on mere sensational 
incident, is generally a study of male and female character—mostly, 
indeed, of one male and one female character—with a few elaborate 
sketches of scenery for a background, and a clumsy caricature of 
some two or three well-known contemporary personages thrown in 
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to give it an air of actuality. The close objective study of social 
types—not of their superficial peculiarities only, but of their inner 
being—appears to be becoming a lost art. Where, indeed, are we 
to look for the observationy the humour, to say nothing of’ the 
wisdom, which was brought to bear upon this branch of the art of 
fiction by its great masters in the past? We have but one living 
novelist with the adequate intellectual equipment; but Mr. George 
Meredith is poet, philosopher, and politician, as well as novelist, and we 
must be satisfied, | suppose, that brilliant studies of manners form an 
element, and an element only, in his varied and stimulating work. 
For the rest, we have pretty writers in abundance, and a few of genuine 
power in the creation of individual character. But the generalising 
eye, the penetrative humour, and the genial breadth of sympathy 
which is needed to portray the social pageant as a whole, appear to 
be gifts which are becoming rarer and rarer among us every day. 
H. D. TRAILL. 
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FRIENDS and critics agree in allowing that Eton is prosperous. It 
has not yet lost the confidence of the public. Twenty years of re- 
form—whether tinkering or revolution—have not told upon the 
numbers. Boys come to school later than they did a quarter of a 
century ago; but they also leave later; and the school may claim to 
carry on education further into life with the boys of ’85 than it did 
with their fathers. Men who were brought up at Eton, and whose 
sons are beginning at Eton now, agree that the place has changed 
surprisingly little; and this is perhaps a principal reason of its popu- 
larity. ‘The 700g of the place (as Oxford .men used to say) is the 
same, though the particular fashions vary. A ‘swell’ is still a 
‘swell,’ a ‘sap, a ‘sap;’ there is the same tyranny of fashion, the 
same disposition to ‘toil at games and play with books,’ the same 
inclination to put off serious things till to-morrow. Eton men claim 
to have the British temper of tolerance and nonchalance—/Vi/ ad- 
mirart is the motto of their banner; and under that (having ‘all the 
chances’) they go forward to victory. And the victory in which they 
specially delight is one which is gained easily enough—the victory 
over pedantry. 

We claim to turn out a young Englishman who is not a prig. 
He has no theories of life. He knows what a man of the world is 
He has learnt to keep his own views of life as much in the back- 
ground as is desirable. He will bring them out in action with all 
the more force because he has repressed them in theory. He has 
coached a crew, trained an eleven, tried his strength with an adverse 
party in ‘ Pop,’ shown himself as a speaker in the Upper School, a 
writer of occasional articles for the Chronicle, a member of the Rifle 
Corps, the Musical Society, this or that Eleven or Eight. He has 
learnt to know his own stature and that of his neighbours. He knows 
his place, and no Guards’ Club, no House of Commons, no Tripos, no 
Class List can do a better office to a man than to show him his place. 

He knows also what will tell in life. He has no illusion about 
Newcastle scholars. ‘Their sisters think them heroes—some of them 
become successful schoolmasters, a few judges or bishops. Take 
the list of Newcastle scholars for the last twenty-five years, and 
you will find few eminent names among them; enough perhaps not 
to condemn the whole system, but, not enough to show that the 
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Newcastle Examination picks out the best men. He does not think 
that the Eleven or the Eight are made up of great men, but he suspects 
that the fellows ‘he looks up to and follows are likely to lead wherever 
they are—and he is often right. 

The Eton training gives a boy that grasp of life which is to fit 
him to deal with men. He is less likely than home boarders to 
mistake ‘claret for port’ in the affairs of life, and less likely than the 
sixth form boy of an ideal school to idolise the ‘dux’ of the form, or 
believe that all wisdom is covered by a schoolmaster’s hat. You can’t 
get him to care deeply and seriously about a Cause. He will sub- 
scribe moderately and decorously to a hospital or a mission, but he 
will not go one inch beyond the limits of decorum. The Blue Ribbon 
Army would find few recruits at Eton; the admirers of Rossetti and 
Walt Whitman, the followers of Ruskin and Morris, would be few and 
conspicuous. Yet when Eton boys do care, they care very heartily. 
Enough perhaps has been said about Selwyn and Patteson; but they 
have their imitators at this day in Melanesia and in China, not to 
mention work which is being done among home heathens in town 
and country. In the worldly sense Eton boys care for guod semper, 
guod ubique, quod ab omnibus—they have no taste for the oddities. 
And so, knowing what succeeds, and having a// the chances, they 
generally do succeed. And as those Etonians who have succeeded 
do not owe their success to the school distinctions which lead to 
University honours, Eton men are justified by the verdict of life in 
looking elsewhere than to scholarship and prizes for the success 
which tells in life. What, then, is the Eton criterion? It is formed 
by the Boats, the Eleven, the society of ‘ Pop’—the leaders of Eton 
society belong to that class who will lead as men, men of action, not 
of ideas. That is what John Bull cares for in the main. He believes 
in manhood and the power of leading. 

He does not much respect poets and divines; he likes professors 
as little as Lord Randolph Churchill, who probably brought from 
Eton the truly British sentiment about professors to which he gave 
utterance at Cambridge the other day. An Englishman does not 
admire professors as a German does. Rule of thumb has done very 
well for him, and he does not appreciate the value of accuracy. In 
his own business, whatever it may be, he is careful about facts and 
figures, and abhors anything that is not business-like; but he does 
not admire the industry which is employed in dealing with musty 
parchments, or cutting up rabbits, or making chemical smells; and 
at any rate, such people should keep to their own business. He does 
not respect knowledge in itself. He has not ‘flexibility’ enough to 
understand that all knowledge is power, not only that which falls in 
with his narrow experience; and that professors, so far as they have 
knowledge (which is their business), have power over facts. 

In the present Government there are no professors, but there are 
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many Etonians. It might almost be called the Eton Ministry. 
This is partly mere accident; partly it is due to the fact that the 
well-to-do classes are more conservative than their inferiors, partly 
to the fact that many political families have for generations been 
educated at Eton; but partly also because Eton training is a good 
introduction to public life. Opportunity is in politics, as well as 
other things, one of the chief fashioners of fortune; but character 
too is required to take advantage of opportunity, even more than 
ability. If the Etonians who rule England at the present moment 
were not in their time the chief leaders of the school, that is because 
opportunity at school depends in the first instance on athletic success ; 
and in every variety there must be a great deal of character as well 
as ability, which is in no way connected with athletic success, and 
which waits its time to be recognized. It is a common observation 
that school opinions are corrected by the judgment of the university, 
a society in which arts are valued as well as arms. The judgment of 
the university in its turn waits for the confirmation of the world, and 
it is sometimes reversed. The scholar-statesman is rarer now than 
fifty years ago. Intellectual ability has many paths to follow, and 
scholarship never had any essential connection with character. That 
talent is formed by solitude and character by society is a reason why 
academical people so frequently do not attain to the high places of 
the world. But character, if anything, is formed at a public school ; 
and I think it probable that our Etonian rulers would acknowledge 
some debt to the system under which they spent their boyhood ; 
‘memores acte non alto rege puertia,’ to quote the Eton poet. 

It may me taken for granted that Eton men do succeed; may we 
not extend the statement a little further and say that public school 
men succeed? ‘Tohave been at a public sehool is one of ‘ the chances.’ 
What is nowadays often set down to Eton is the merit and demerit 
of the public school system generally; and what is true of the Eton 
Philistine is true of the Rugby or Harrow Philistine, only we at 
Eton and some people in the world have an idea that the Eton man 
does his worldliness with a little more grace than others. Certainly 
it is the fact that it is commonly said ‘Eton men are always wel- 
come ;’ ‘Eton men don’t come up to the university with fixed ideas ;’ 
‘Eton men are not prigs ;’ ‘Eton men always hold together’ — things 
which I mention here in order that I may not be thought quite 
disloyal if I go on to ‘clip my own vineyards.’ 

It may be fairly said that Eton gives all the education that she 
ever did. If a parent does not wish more for his son than a good 
introduction to the world, and all that education can do to fit a man 
for living harmoniously with his kind, he will do well to send him to 
Eton. If he wishes for a philosophic ideal, the training of a sage, a 
love of learning, a passion for principles, a saintly aspiration, he had 
better go elsewhere. And, except under especial circumstances, this 
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will apply more or less to other public schools. Dr. Arnold’s theories 
are often quoted, but it is doubtful whether they have permeated 
and leavened the mass of any public school. 

After all, the talk about Etonians, Harrovians, Rugbeians, and the 
superiority of each of them to all the rest of mankind, reminds one 
sometimes of the Persian fable, how the hencoop said to the hen, 
‘What fine birds we breed!’ Eton, Harrow, and Rugby do not make 
the boys, though they may mould them on different patterns. The 
merits and faults of all schools are not the same; but roughly speak- 
ing, the publicschool system is one, and not many; and the defects 
so freely charged upon Eton may be seen elsewhere; whilst on the 
other hand we need not claim a ‘ monopoly of virtues.’ 

A question which may be raised on the other hand is this: 
Granted that the staple of Eton is as good as it was fifty years ago, 
do we turn out Praeds, Cannings, Gladstones as in ancient days? 
Probably not ; the mill-round and the need of competition checks 
genius — Eton takes its place among the influences which round off 
angles and make the face of the world mediocre and monotonous. 
There will soon be nothing for lightning to strike, so plain and 
level is the world becoming ; nothing to envy or admire, except the 
capitalist whose gains are not yet touched by the principles of 
equality. The Etonians of fifty or seventy years ago had, beside the 
advantage of each other’s society, the chance of such an education 
as Mr. Tony Weller gave his son. Some of them in these circum- 
stances educated themselves; and when intelligence presided, and 
there was no task work to dull effort, splendid results were sometimes 
obtained. It would be a fatal mistake if levelling and ‘ grinding’ 
reduced the mass of the school to a monotonous equality, and the 
days were too short for everything but the ‘dull school lesson’ which 
Byron ‘hated so.’ And unless the day is so occupied, there will be 
room in it for idleness. 

It is not desirable to turn out all boys on one pattern. It is not 
wise to make school work both uninteresting and exacting. It is 
well that the task work should be so arranged that students shall have 
time to work for themselves, and this can hardly be managed with- 
out at the same time making the meshes wide enough to let some 
idleness through. We cannot altogether escape the dilemma of ‘sad 
dogs’ and ‘poor devils ;’ and it would be a pity if a public school 
turned out only the latter. 

A late headmaster said to me the other day, ‘ Dr. Warre’s great 
problem is how to keep the average boys at work, and at the same 
time to give the scholars leisure enough to work for themselves.’ 
The problem is well stated, and it is worth solving. 

Dr. Keate’s principle of education was, ‘If you don’t do this I will 
flog you.’ This is the ‘Hinterschlag’ theory of education. It has 
prevailed at Eton longer than in most schools. It has now given 
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place to the theory which says, ‘If you don’t do this you will not 
matriculate, or get into the army, or get a scholarship, or take a first 
class.’ The third system, which persuades boys that it is desirable 
not to be ignorant, has yet to be tried. Till English boys are as 
much alive to the good of knowledge as German boys, or till Eton 
and Harrow boys are as anxious to learn as day boys in London 
schools, the teachers at public schools must admit failure in their 
main duty. If this spirit were once kindled in the rank and file of 
public school boys, there need be no limit to the liberty which they 
might claim and enjoy. But ‘ Hinterschlag’ and liberty, competi- 
tion and liberty, do not go well together; and as things now are, 
liberty, precious as it is, has to be bought dear. 

The alterations made by Dr. Warre are mainly these : — 

1. Additional time given to French and mathematics ; 

2. A more economical method of doing verses ; 

3. A more effective system of promotion ; 

4. Greater prominence, and it is hoped efficiency, of school work. 

With regard to the first tliree of these changes, it can only be 
said, that as far as can be judged they are working well. It is too 
soon to pass a judgment on a comprehensive scheme, but it is not 
‘telling tales out of school’ to say that the new arrangements have 
the warm approval of those who have to carry them out. 

About Latin verses a word may be said here. Once no inconsider- 
able test of scholarship, and the ancient pride of Eton, they have 
gradually been degraded toa mechanical condition, in which they 
are likely to remain as long as they exist. - Perhaps Dr. Warre’s re- 
forms will prolong their existence. ‘There is as yet no appearance of 
decay in the verses done by the best scholars ; and for the rest, if not 
a very useful exercise, verse-making does not at present occupy a 
great deal of the time either of boys or masters, the latter of whom 
have to thank the present Head-master for a very substantial boon. 

The strengthening of the school work, however, raises the ques- 
tion of the much-debated ‘tutorial system ;’ the relations of which 
to the school work cannot easily be altered without causing a good 
deal of disturbance. The tutorial system has been weakened in 
many points during the last twenty years: and if its strength is 
still further impaired, it will soon cease to be a characteristic feature 
of Eton. Mr. Salt thinks it is useless and should be abolished. He 
may be right: but if so, the thing had better be done deliberately, 
not by the ‘drifting’ process which results from partial measures. 
But it ought to be understood that to abolish the tutorial system at 
Eton is a very considerable experiment. 

The ‘tutorial system,’ say its opponents, is a remnant of anti- 
quity —it has been eaten into by the increase of the hours of school 
work, and by the addition to the school course of French, mathema- 
tics, and science. Verses are, or ought to be, obsolete ; ‘ construing,’ 
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always indefensible in principle, is now discredited in practice. 
‘Private business’ is done grudgingly by the boys, and hardly 
believed in by the masters: the tutors are beginning to trust to the 
influence they get by attending to the boys in their houses, and look 
to the school work for teaching. 

Those who uphold it say it has made Eton what it is; and 
that the continual supervision of a boy’s work by one man has been 
worth the acknowledged waste of time which it involves, as the 
results of successful pupil-rooms have proved. The old system of 
doing everything twice has succeeded, in spite of the arguments 
against it, and it is a mistake to do away with an institution which 
has worked well. They ask whether the influence of a master in 
school is as strong as that of a tutor, and whether the further weaken- 
ing or removing of the tutor’s influence could be compensated by 
the substitution of any other influence. They think that the con- 
stant contact between teacher and taught, as it has existed in Eton 
pupil-rooms, creates confidence and willing obedience; and that if 
the tutor becomes merelya house-mastet and the teacher of a division 
in school, the boys will lose the most stimulating energy which is 
brought to bear upon them. 

The old state of things is decaying. Can it be restored, or must 
a new system be devised? The growth of efficiency in school work 
is a patent fact. Twenty-five years ago the success of teaching at 
Eton depended in great measure on the tutors. It made a vast 
difference whether a boy was in the hands of an energetic or an idle 
tutor. ‘The scholars came for the most part from two or three pupil- 
rooms. Dr. Goodford made it his business to teach his division 
thoroughly. We chafed under the exacting discipline of his teaching, 
but every boy who came under it confessed that he was subject to a 
new influence, and felt that his progress in scholarship was due as 
much to school as to pupil-room. It is undeniable that Dr. Good- 
ford’s system has extended widely. ‘Tutors acknowledge nowadays 
that their pupils’ progress depends more than it did on the efficiency 
of school teaching. ‘They have not so much time out of school at 
their disposal as they had, and the boys themselves feel that the main 
part of their work is done in school. ‘This being so, is it worth while 
to maintain the ‘tutorial system’ and expect that tutors will be able 
to do what they could do a quarter of a century ago when so much is 
taken out of their hands? Certainly not, if tutors are to be teachers 
and nothing else. They are directly connected with a smaller part 
of the school work. Half the construing lessons, half the composi- 
tion, all the teaching in French, mathematics, history and science is 
removed from their supervision. 

If I may digress for a moment into details, it should be remem- 
bered that whereas in 1860 a tutor was employed in the direct teach- 
ing of his pupil six hours a week, the school hours being eighteen, 
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in 1885 the tutor’s hours are four and the school hours twenty- 
seven—one-seventh of the work done in class in 1885 as compared 
with one-third in 1860. If something like this proportion cannot be 
restored, the old tutorial relation, which rested on work done by the 
tutor as a teacher, cannot continue except in name, and the name 
may as well be transferred to the house-master. But though the 
name may remain, the thing will be gone, and the boys will lose 
whatever of distinctive good there was in the old tutorial system of 
Eton—a good very likely exaggerated by those who work the system, 
but not wholly imaginary. 

If ‘my tutor’ is to be the Eton boy of to-day what he was 
twenty years ago, the supervision of the main work of the school 
must be in some measure restored. The tutor’s position depended on 
his being connected with all the work done, and if this is to be so no 
longer, it cannot remain what it was. The choice remains either to 
confess this fact and trust to school work, or to fortify the tutor by 
giving him opportunity, not to teach every lesson as formerly, but to 
supervise all the work. ‘The former alternative is the destruction of 
the tutorial system, and it is coming on rapidly. The latter alterna- 
tive is difficult, but not impossible; it may be carried out by making 
it part of the tutor’s duty to see that lessons are learnt and exercises 
done for school, and to be generally responsible for the good conduct 
and progress of the pupil in his relations with all the masters with 
whonr he is brought into contact. But in that case the tutor would 
be less of a teacher and more of a director than he has hitherto been. 
And perhaps this is the true solution of the difficulty. I see no 
reason why a classical tutor should not take an intelligent interest 
in the non-classical work of a pupil, and a mathematical or science 
tutor direct the classical lessons of his pupils, just as the father of a 
London day boy guides his son’s education, though he may not hear 
him say a single lesson. Mr. Salt and those who think with him 
would have no double system at all; but they would destroy what 
has hitherto been the distinctive feature of Eton, the. guidance of the 
boy throughout his School course by one man, to whom. he. turns for 
direction and help in all his school relations. 

I am ready to give up the contention that this general super- 
vision should be entirely in the hands of the classical masters. The 
change, whether for the better or not, has gone so far that the 
house-tutor is now the natural person to stand /oco parents, and it 
might be well to acknowledge this, and whilst making the house 
rather than the pupil-room the foundation of the school system, to 
associate classical tutors to the non-classical houses, and give the 
general supervision of studies to the house-tutor. 

I should myself be glad to see a larger portion of the work in the 
lower part of the school put into the hands of the division masters, 
an arrangement which would set tutors free to give more time to their 
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fifth form pupils. The principle that the tutor has a responsibility 
for aé// the work should be preserved, but the details should be 
recast in view of the great.change which has been effected by intro- 
duction of new subjects into the school course. 

Mr. Salt wishes to shut up the whole school to learn their lessons 
under the eye of a master. I so far agree with him that I think 
more ought to be done to teach boys how to learn their lessons. 
Boys are turned loose to ‘learn’ their lessons by themselves far too 
early. There are two ways of learning a lesson, three indeed, for it is 
possille to employ a friend to learn it for you, and get what is called 
at Eton a ‘ construe.’ Such boys learn their lessons rationally; with 
the lexicon, that is, and the application of the principles of grammar. 
They read a sentence through, and if the sense is not obvious, they 
‘interrogate’ it with the help of dictionary and grammar and find 
out where the difficulty lies; for, as Aristotle says, to state a difficulty 
well is the first step towards solving it. ‘The best scholars are formed 
by constant practice of some such method as this. But the majority 
take a different course. They ‘learn’ the lesson with a ‘crib’ before 
them, reading the English before the Greek or Latin. They either 
trust entirely to this, helping memory by writing hard words be- 
tween the lines after the manner of a gloss, or by a list of ‘ words’ 
to be used in school if the master will allow it; or they look out a few 
of the ugliest words. It is possible to teach boys how to learn their 
lessons ; and the only reason to the contrary is the fact that by hook 
or by crook Eton boys do learn to work out the sense of passages 
and make-a very decent show in so-called ‘ unseen’ translations. 

Mr. Marindin wishes a great deal of work to be done out of school, 
in the interest of liberty. The old irregularity of the calendar—it 
is bad enough now—used to be defended on the same principles. 
When a week’s work had to be done in three days it used to be argued 
that boys ought to learn how to use their time economically ; whereas, 
if every week were like the week which preceded it, there would be no 
such discipline. .A public school boy must learn to take care of him- 
self and his own time. He must learn how to learn, and take the 
results of his failures. One result was much flogging, another plenti- 
ful shirking of work. It may be worth while to consider whether it 
is reasonable to expect a boy of fifteen or sixteen in all cases to 
know how to learn his lessons. The tutor might do useful work 
with the boys in preparing their lessons as well as in going over 
them when learnt, and the time so spent would probably be better 
employed than in ‘construing.’ Boys would feel that their tutor’s 
main office is to help, not to examine and correct ; the work would be 
more thorough and less likely to be driven into corners of time and 
done under pressure. 

Mr. Salt and Lord Darnley after him cry out for a ‘modern school.’ 
They tell us that Latin and Greek are obsolete, and that French and 
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German are your only wear. The arguments for and against this 
contention are tolerably familiar, and the question can hardly be said 
to be settled either in theory or practice. On the one hand we hear of 
the uselessness of classics to a large number of boys; on the other, of 
the want of literary interest, the dulness of too practical an education, 
and the fact that dull boys are apt to congregate into a ‘modern side.’ 
Instances too are quoted of boys who have gone through the modern 
side and regretted the waste of time and loss of liberal education. 
When all is said, the chief argument in favour of a modern side is 
that it ‘must come’—an argument which is freely applied to a Russian 
war, disestablishment, manhood suffrage, the abolition of the crown and 
the House of Lords, and generally the downfall or ‘ransom’ of threat- 
ened institutions. We have seen a good many prophecies falsified in 
the last twenty-five years, and this one may not be true after all. That 
classics are to be the foundation of a ‘gentleman’s education’ is 
likely-to be true for a generation to come, and Eton is the last place to 
look for a change in this respect. But the words used by the Public 
Schools Commissioners have still, after twenty years of reform, more 
truth in them than is quite agreeable. 

If a youth, after four or five years spent at school, quit at nineteen unable 
to construe an easy bit of Latin or Greek without a dictionary or to write Latin 
grammatically, almost ignorant of geography and of the history of. his own 
country, unacquainted with any language but his own, and hardly competent to 
write English correctly, to do a simple sum, or to stumble through an easy 
proposition of Euclid, a total stranger to the laws which govern the physical 
world and to its structure, with an eye and hand unpractised in drawing, and 
without knowing a note of music, with an uncultivated mind and no taste for 
reading or observation, his intellectual education must certainly be accounted 
a failure, though there may be no fault to find with his principles, character, or 
manners.—Report of the Public Schools Commission, 1864 (vol. i. p. 31). 


Such a reproach as this, if it exists at all, can only be removed 
by a hearty acceptance of ‘modern subjects.’ Modern subjects are 
making their way at both universities, and if the schools are to 
retain their c/enté/e they must open their doors more widely than 
they have hitherto done. The classical prejudice is still far too 
strong, though much has been done to weaken it: and it will hold its 
ground till the phrase, ‘a gentleman’s education,’ receives a more 
exact definition. 

The subjects of education may be classified as literary and scien- 
tific; both are indispensable. The system under which Mr. Gladstong 
and Lord Salisbury were brought up was purely literary. The set of 
public opinion now is in favour of what will pay. Competition has 
done it. Lords and squires are as much impressed with the needs of 
younger sons as the business men who take their sons away from 
school at sixteen. And though the schools themselves ought to be 
wiser than the public who buy their wares, they must consult the 
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public taste or they will lose their custom. It is to be hoped that 
Dr. Warre will not yield to the popular cry for a ‘modern school’ 
and sacrifice utility to popularity. On the other hand, the demand 
for modern subjects will have to be attended to. A new definition 
is needed for the term ‘a gentleman’s education.’ Jt must admit 
the new subjects on equal terms with the old, and the curriculum is 
already too much crowded. 

Something may be done by relinquishing the vain endeavour to 
drive all the omnibuses abreast. There can be reason why all the 
boys should be learning all the subjects at the same time. A _ boy 
would return fresher to natural science or French after half a year’s 
rest, and would in the meantime have got a firmer hold of something 
else. But when all the resources of machinery have been urged, a 
difficulty still remains—the number of subjects competing for atten- 
tion is too great. The danger is, as Mr. Wilson of Clifton pointed out 
long ago, the loss of facu/ty. There is neither time nor capaeity for 
every one to learn everything; and the new subjects are like the 
daughters of the horse-leech. We may give up at once the idea that 
every boy at Eton is to learn Latin, Greek, mathematics, French, 
German, history, geography, and science. Something must give 
way; what is it to be? 

The boys who go to Eton may be divided into two classes: those 
who go to Oxford or Cambridge and those who do not. For the 
former class classics will continue to form the staple of education; 
the training would be in the main literary. The others present 
leave school at sixteen or seventeen for the army, business, the public 
services. They do so in most cases because the school does not 
afford them enough of the teaching v-hich they require, and which 
would be given by a modern school. 

It is not, I believe, impossible to keep these boys at school and 
provide what is wanted without drafting them into an inferior class, 
as a modern school is apt to be. The solution which I would propose 
is to omit Greek for as many of the boys as do not require it, and to 
give early facilities for the study of special subjects. 

My definition of ‘a gentleman’s education’ would include Latin, 
French, English literature and history, mathematics and natural 
science. These subjects would be taught (though not all at once) to 
every boy in the school. Ata certain point, say the lower division 
of the fifth form, Greek would be introduced ; and at the same point 
those boys who are not intended to learn Greek would employ the 
Greek hours in German and other subjects. The system of classes 
for special studies which already exists at Elton could easily-be de- 
veloped so as to allow boys to specialise. The main body of the work 
would be the same for all boys, but besides the main body there 
would be a right or Greek arm, and a left or Modern arm; all boys 
would have free choice of subjects beyond the regular course both to 
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right and left. Two-thirds, say, of a boy’s time would be given to 
Latin and the other main body subjects. The remaining third would 
be given either to Greek or to more modern languages and literature, 
more history and geography, more mathematics or science. This 
is done at the present moment in the case of boys preparing for the 
army. It could easily be extended to suit the needs or the capacity 
of all. Probably more teaching power would be needed, and the 
fees of teachers would have to be differently distributed. It is quite 
possible that the classical monopoly, which Mr. Salt thinks so 
iniquitous and dishonest, would be upset, and that classical tutors 
would suffer in pocket by the change. It is possible that some of 
them would have magnanimity enough to say ‘majora tuli;’ what- 
ever our critics may think. 

Among the subjects which need greater development, science 
takes the first place. It should not be without its influence on the 
school that the President of the Royal Society is one of its governors, 
and that he has told the world what his ideal of education is. 

At present the amount of science taught at Eton is the legal 
minimum, not very generously interpreted. All boys go through 
some scientific training; but they begin late, and if they like leave 
off early. No instruction is given in natural history, electricity, 
optics, astronomy, mechanics, &c., except to a select few in the 
upper part of the school. The utmost that is exacted is two hours 
a week in school and a written exercise, and the marks given in 
Trials are one-tenth of the whole. This is not as it should be, and 
the public will look for some improvement in this respect. It is true 
that the scientific teaching which is given at Eton is all that can be 
desired in quality, but there is not enough of it. Those boys who 
take up science as a special subject are well trained, as university 
results show. ‘They are real students, and justice is done to them. 
But the authorities of the school are not fully alive to the value of 
science as part of the mental training of all boys. The hours given 
to it in the school curriculum are not sufficient, the subjects taught 
not numerous enough, and sufficient care is not taken to select 
early those boys who ought to make it their special study. It is 
still possible for a boy to pass through the school without any real 
scientific training, and to leave Eton without ever having heard of 
Darwin or Newton. No boy ought to arrive at the ‘first hundred’ 
without having at least so much of an introduction to the principles 
of physiography, natural history, geology, and physics as to be able 
to read a book of popular science with interest and intelligence. 
But this is not the case. The methods may leave something to be 
desired, but the chief deficiency is the number of hours allotted to 
the subject. And as science becomes every year more important, it 
is time to apply a remedy to this shortcoming. 

History and geography are not much better off. One hour per 
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week in school and an exercise is all that is given to these impor- 
tant subjects, except in the upper part of the school, where there 


is a small class of boys who learn modern history as volunteers, | 


the rest dropping the study of history altogether. Why should not 
history have three hours in one of the three school times, instead 
of being spread so very thin over the whole year ? 

But we must look beyond ‘subjects’ and details of arrangement. 
Critics who find fault with the working of the Eton system often, as 
critics do, ignore the principal facts, like the woman in Grimm’s 
story who loaded herself with the house door, and then thought it 
must be the bag of apples and the vinegar bottle that weighed so 
heavily. They think it is the construing, or the French teaching, 
or the number of holidays that is at fault, ‘waiving,’ like Mr. 
Kingsley, ‘the main point.’ 

The problem is the proportion of work to play. It may be 
stated arithmetically. The available part of the day which can 
be used for work or play, apart from bodily needs and details which 
are neither work nor play, is roughly speaking, about twelve hours. 
If a boy must play six hours a day in order to become an accom- 
plished cricketer, he has only about six hours to give to work; 
and the evidence afforded’ by coaches and crammers goes to show 
that six hours’ work a day will not get an average dull boy 
through an examination. But, as all who are conversant with school 
know, six hours’ work with a tutor and for an object is more com- 
plete in quality and quantity than the same time spent in school ; 
where the numbers of the class are large, the common interest is 
not strongly felt, and atmospheric and personal influences count for 
much. Except under a rare teacher, the standard of attention and 
interest in a school division is not so high as that of a selected class 
of candidates, nor can it ever be. Under average conditions six 
hours’ school work will not produce so much at Eton as six hours’ 
work with Mr. Scoones or Captain James. But boys who wish to 
succeeed are content to work eight and nine hours a day and even 
more. It follows, I think, that a so-called six hours of work is not 
enough. Let the cricket hours be four and the working hours eight, 
and a better balance will be obtained ; but as long as it is possible for 
boys without blame or punishment to spend five or six hours a day in 
cricket or boating, so long will they consult not only their own in- 
clination, but their honour and duty, in doing their best to help Eton 
to win at Lord’s or Henley, for these are the places at which the suc- 
cess of a public school is most notorious. It is urged that to curtail 
the hours of play is to strike a blow at the ‘liberty’ which is the glory 
of Eton. But let us define our terms. The liberty which is worth pre- 
serving is the liberty of self-government outside the limits of school 
discipline, not the breaking down or indefinite widening of those 
limits. In point of fact the liberty of boys even in their games is 
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limited to a considerable degree. Masters superintend cricket, boat- 
ing, and bathing. It may be carried too far, but it is a good thing 
in the main and works well. But it seems to me inconsistent to allow 
the interference of masters with games, in which more than anywhere 
it may be supposed that boys may learn government and discipline 
among themselves, and to complain that in marking clearly the 
limits of their proper province masters are in danger of interfering 
with liberty. Liberty is not ‘the divine right of doing wrong,’ but 
the undisturbed action of human beings within lawful limits. It 
used to be said that all the absurd rules in connection with ‘shirking’ 
and ‘ bounds,’ all the irregularity of hours and days, were in the 
interest of liberty, because they provided temptations which tested 
the strong and the weak. This is the routine of ‘Emile,’ to substi- 
tute for natural conditions of life an artificial series of dangers, to 
which all are exposed and which do not injure all. No doubt under 
such a régime the fittest survive; but the office of education is rather 
to guide the weak than to give fair play to the strong. And in 
point of fact, as the strong at school are rather the robust than the 
virtuous, there .is always the danger that a false standard of merit may 
be set up which may wound weak consciences. And if there are too 
many hours in the day in which it is possible to play (though I do 
not mean to imply that they are all or nearly all so employed by a 
large number of boys), what is to be said for the many days of idleness 
which the summer provides for those who do not like to work? No 
school except Winchester has near so many whole holidays as Eton ; 
and Winchester makes up by having more working days. And 
besides the numerous and irregular holidays still governed by the 
Church Calendar, the events which are celebrated at Lord’s, Win- 
chester, Henley, and Wimbledon make the months of June and July 
a time full of excitement and distraction. Mr. Salt’s remarks on 
this point are well worthy of the attention of Eton reformers. As 
long as the work of the summer half is sacrificed to the river and 
the cricket-field, it will be difficult to maintain that work and play 
stand in the right relation to each other. 

One result of the predominance of games at public schools is that 
intellectual interest, a thing which needs some nursing in early life, 
is not brought prominently forward. The boys who get prizes value 
them; but the unsuccessful or moderately successful do not care 
about them. A boy who, if he cared about his lessons, would do 
decently well, and at the university would take second or third class 
honours, now goes in for games, and never takes honours at all ; 
second or third class honours may not be worth much, but at any 
rate the habit of working for them begets a habit which is useful in 
after life, and they are the best test of the average standard of work. 
If Eton boys acquired this habit early they would not so often be at 
a loss to know what profession to turn to when the choice of profes- 
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sion has to be made. For we have to deal not only with the rich 
who have no need of a profession, but with younger sons who have 
more and more to earn their livelihood by industry. Whatever the 
squires and colonels may think, men of business know that it isan 
advantage to have learnt in good time how to work; and it is a 
common thing for boys to be taken away from school in order that 
they may learn to work before the drudgery of detail becomes too 
distasteful. The habit of quiet daily industry is one which is at all 
events more easily learnt at school than at home. It is a simple 
form of duty, and one which can be trained by school discipline as 
well as by the routine of business. 

If our public schools, and Eton at the head of them, do not sig- 
nally succeed in inspiring the majority of boys with the habit of in- 
dustry—I say nothing of the scholars, who are industrious enough— 
there is another side of education in which it must be confessed that 
they fall short. ‘They live in the open air, and never read books,’ 
says Disraeli of the class who send their sons to Eton; and Mr. 
Matthew Arnold told us that we needed flexibility. 

The same teacher says somewhere that the value of a man’s day 

depends not a little on what he has read during the day, and that 
‘the plea that this or that man has no time for culture will vanish as 
soon as we desire culture so much that we begin to examine seriously 
our present use of our time.’ Eton boys have not learnt this lesson ; 
they do not desire culture very earnestly, and it is not entirely 
their own fault if they do not. No English literature is taught 
them: books are provided in plenty, but they are not instructed how 
to read them, nor is a great deal of trouble taken to give them a wish 
to read. There is a Shakespeare society, a literary society—which 
does not always discuss literary subjects, though it listens to very 
meritorious essays—a history class which does not attract many 
learners, and a good many of the masters introduce English books 
into their Sunday work. But not much is done to teach boys what 
to read and how to read; they are not sufficiently encouraged to 
study for themselves, to select, compare, and conclude, to learn 
through reading the art of thinking. They are not generally taught 
to feel ashamed of being ignorant of the most elementary parts of 
English literature; neither in school nor out is it brought home to 
them, and among the best classical scholars themselves not a few 
leave school without any furniture for the mind except what Greek 
and Latin, read rather for the sake of the language than for the 
matter, may provide—almost justifying Mr. Bright’s ‘misconception 
of culture as a smattering of Greek and Latin.’ This is not satis- 
factory, and the answers that there is not time, that literature cannot 
be taught by lectures, that all boys cannot be bookworms, and so 
forth, do not touch the main question, Why is it that so few boys at 
public schools—not only at Eton—care for reading ? 
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Perhaps the chief intellectual fault of the teaching at Eaton, as 
‘well as at other schools, is that masters are too much bent upon cate- 
chising boys and ‘requiring’ work from them, and do not enough 
take them by the hand and show them that ‘divine philosophy is not 
harsh and tedious as dull fools suppose.’ The doctrine that most boys 
are dull and must be made to work has, no doubt, some truth to re- 
commend it. But if this is the spirit in which teachers approach their 
work they will-make it true. ‘Nine out of ten’ (it has been said) 
‘will be hewers of wood and drawers of water; but if the teaching is 
lowered to their level, the tenth boy will be fit for no better work.’ 

There must, one would think, be something wrong in the methods 
of teaching. I would speak with diffidence on such a question, but 
from what I know of Eton teaching during the last thirty years, I 
should be inclined to say that it is less literary than it was a quarter 
of a century ago. The Cambridge method of accurate scholarship 
came in with Shilleto’s pupils; and, as the Oriel common room was 
said ‘to stink of logic,’ so it may perhaps be said that Eton class 
rooms have stunk of Attic usage. The hoc unum necessarium, in 
the eyes of many of us, has been a sound view of the sequence of 
tenses or & in the conditional sentence; and to grammatical accuracy, 
which is beyond the reach of many boys, the old literary teaching has 
given place. By the old literary teaching I mean teaching of the 
school of Hawtrey, Coleridge, and Cookesley; a treatment of the 
classics as literature, not as grammar; the copious use of illustration ; 
a sound knowledge, however partial, of certain periods of history and 
certain regions of letters both ancient and modern. The more recent 
Cambridge teaching is more thorough and accurate, and a better 
substitute for exact science; but it is not so well adapted to stimulate 
and awaken a love of literature in the mass of the boys who are 
brought under it. 

Boys at public school ought not to be made to love litera- 
ture any more than they ought to be made intelligent, courageous, 
or manly; but they ought to be taught to respect literature, to wish 
to be acquainted with it, and to feel that it is discreditable to be 
ignorant of it. This can only be done by having literature brought 
within their reach by teachers who value it. If there is a unum ne- 
cessarium in education it is this, quite as much as ‘the scientific 
habit,’ ‘seeing the point,’ or the knowledge that ‘a thing is what it is 
and not something very like it.’ It is more necessary that a human 
being should be intelligent than that’ he should be accurate; and it 
is more easy to stimulate the mind than to impart exact knowledge. 
Both are desirable—there is time for both, and both can be imparted 
by teaching. A good teacher will be inexhaustible in illustration. 
History, ancient and modern, geography, archeology, political 
economy, politics, poetry, art, philosophy, can all be brought in to 
throw light on a lesson of Thucydides or Virgil, and the best teacher 
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is he who employs all these aids to intelligence with the least show 
of pedantry or vanity. If Eton teaching falls short in this respect, it 
is probably because the teachers have had too strict a conscience 
towards philology in its narrower sense, and have not been sufficiently 
alive to the need for enlarging as well as focussing the vision of 
their pupils. 

I have now only to summarise what has been said above to meet 
objections to the Eton system which are heard on all sides, some of 
which, however, may be regarded as objections to the public school 
system in general rather than to the Eton system in particular. 
They are briefly these: 

1. To strengthen the tutorial system by bringing the tutor into 
direct contact with as much as possible of his pupils’ work, especially 
the preparation of lessons and exercises. 

2. Not to try to teach everything in the same week or term. 

3. To relieve a large number of boys of the necessity of learning 
Greek. . 


4. To extend the free choice of subjects to the greater part of the 
fifth form. 

5. To increase and improve the teaching of science; and generally 
to make the instruction in modern subjects as real as possible. 

6. To aim at making the school teaching more stimulating, even 
at the expense of some accuracy; to do more to teach boys how to 
learn; to make greater efforts to induce them to use books and to 
respect literature. 

7. To diminish the hours of play and the number of holidays. 

‘Reform,’ it has been said, ‘in a place like Eton must be expected 
to be slow.’ It has been slow enough in all conscience. I am not 
so sanguine as to think that all the ancient abuses can be remedied 
in a year, or even during one Head-master’s tenure of office. But I 
believe that the present Head-master has both the will and the power 
to make reforms, and that Eton in 1895 will have a different record 
to show from that of 1885, in which Mr. Marindin sees so little that 
requires alteration. There is great wholesomeness and vitality in 
Eton; and the fountain of Jouvence flows ever fresh and clear in 
the old channels. 


F. W. CornisuH. 
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GOLD SCARCITY AND THE DEPRESSION 
OF TRADE. 


Ir is interesting to recognise, in view of the present industrial 
depression, that because it differs in its symptoms from those regular 
periodic crises that have recurred during the last two centuries, a 
number of writers and politicians are endeavouring to persuade us that 
economic philosophy, having failed to warn us of its approach, has 
thus showed itself a false guide in everything connected with finance ; * 
that we must therefore abandon its teachings, and burn the books of 
its heresies. It seems to me, on the contrary, that if as we emerge 
from the present crisis we find that from an entire school of econo- 
mists we have received every warning of the storm we are passing 
through, and not only this, but the very harbour itself has been 
charted for us, that then, in the promise of a more secure future, we 
may forget the misfortunes of the past. 

The waves of progress flow and ebb is not less certain than that 
a law of Nature controls the ocean’s tides, and the present depression 
is only peculiar because of its unusual accessories: because it is 
accompanied by a very low range of prices and an abundance of the 
necessaries of life; because of its unusual accessories: because it is 
accompanied by a very low range of prices and an abundance of the 
necessaries of life; because of its extreme protraction; and because 
it has antedated by several years the normal period of its return. 

It may be as well to allude briefly to the theory of decennial 
depressions, which the late Professor Jevons did so much to popularise, 
and which would probably have been very generally accepted but for 
the present lengthened crisis, which has made its appearance out of 
all time. Both Jevons and the elder Herschel had observed that 
industrial depressions recurred with unfailing regularity at periods of 
rather less than eleven years, that they were preceded with such 
certainty by the phenomena known to us as ‘sun spots’ that the two 
might be accepted as cause and effect. These so-called ‘sun spots’ 
are a manifestation of extreme solar activity, accompanied by di- 
minished precipitation, not, as was formerly supposed, of the sun’s 
heat veiled and lessened by masses of nebulz. Acting upon a climate 
such as ours, which has. been rather aptly-described as ‘Samples,’ the 
effect of sun spots cannot be fairly traced; but Mr. A. Schuster has 
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pointed out in JVature that the years of good vintages on the 
Continent are also the years of the minimum sun spots. It is, how- 
ever, in the great countries of the East, in India and in China, that 
the results of these phenomena can be best observed. There not only 
is the climate less variable, but the great mass of the native popula- 
tion is dependent upon the vegetable productions of the soil; and, 
too, it is just those very countries which in exchange for their 
cotton, their rice, and their wheat are the largest customers for the 
manufactured commodities of the Western world. Hence it happens 
that when the harvests of the paddy-fields of India fail, millions of 
Asiatics, who are wont to exchange rice, wheat, or the raw material 
of cotton for the manufactured products of the Manchester looms, 
are unable to effect their usual purchases. Thus results scarcity of 
raw material, followed by a diminished demand for finished goods, 
and then our manufacturers commence to be alarmed by the falling 
off of their trade to the East. In each little coterie the position is 
discussed, the contagion spreads, the omens point to hard times in 
other trades and other countries, and the result is a temporary con- 
traction of credit and confidence. In this way to a small material 
cause of depression is added a subjective panic, which obtains for the 
time over the whole civilised world. Such, in Professor Jevons’s 
opinion, are the result of ‘spots on the sun’; and the periodicity of 
the depressions, which he traces back to the commencement of the 
last century, gives strong support to this theory.' If, then, we may 
consider that the present crisis originated with these solar phenomena in 
1878, and is perhaps destined to continue until renewed by maximum 
spots in 1888, the portents are indeed gloomy enough. But mean- 
while are there not reasons for the present collapse of industry which 
admit of more popular recognition and remedy? What are the 
symptoms? An abundance of commodities, an excessively low range 
of all prices, but such a general inability to buy as results actually in 
diminished consumption. Here, then, are the evidences, not of the 
familiar decennial depression accompanied by scarcity and high 
prices, but on the other hand of a price crisis, denoting a contraction 
of the currency; the strange spectacle of a world starving in the 
midst of plenty ! 

People of little education are accounting for low prices on the 
hypothesis of 4 general over-production ; but it is hardly necessary to 
point out that, while over-production in any particular trade is fre- 
quent and quickly adjusts itself, general over-production isimpossible. 
What is really taking place at present all the world over is a rapid 
readjustment of prices toward the point from which they were 
violently disturbed by the immense gold discoveries of 1849 and the 
succeeding twenty years. By the time that this readjustment is 
complete, if it is allowed to continue so long, every trader who 


1 Years 1701-11—21-32-(42-52?)-63-7 3-83-93, 1804-15-25-36-47-57-66-78. 
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bought anything between the years 1855 and 1875, the years of 
cheap gold, and who adopted a standard of living compatible with 
the profit percentage of those times, will find himself, from no mis- 
take of judgment of his own, probably ruined, but certainly the 
loser by twenty years of steady toil. And of the possibility of this gold 
shrinkage we have been repeatedly warned both by geologists and by 
political economists. The position that when the production of gold 
expands prices measured in gold will be high, and that when the 
volume of gold contracts, prices will fall—this statement had only to 
be enunciated to be accepted as self-evident. It is not necessary to 
illustrate the position further than to say that, should the output of 
gold now diminishing so steadily continue to decline until only five 
sovereigns remained to be a measure of value for mankind, the for- 
tunate possessor of one of these could buy, if he pleased, diamonds 
the size of the Koh-i-nor for shirt buttons; so enormous under such 
conditions would be the purchase-power of gold! And if we compare 
a table of the prices of to-day with the prices obtaining only five ~ 
years since, what do we find? ‘That prices have all fallen more 
than twenty per cent. Instead, then, of an impossible position of 
general over-production, we have to consider a particular instance of 
lessened production. Prices all round are falling lower and still 
lower because that circulating medium which measures values has 
diminished. If the world’s wheat harvest was a failure, the consumer 
would expect to pay a famine price for bread. We are all consumers, 
so to speak, of gold, and we have in the measure of the respective 
commodities which we exchange for gold, to give more corn, more 
cotton, more land, and more labour, for gold, because the gold harvest 
is and has been for many years a failure. The general range, therefore, 
of prices and wages established during the years of cheap gold cannot 
be maintained if we are to measure prices by gold and gold only. In 
considering the effect of gold on prices it is thus far necessary to be 
careful as to our conclusions. An abundant wheat harvest is followed 
at once by a season of low prices, but a single year of increased gold 
production would not appreciably affect prices. It was not till ten 
years after the discoveries of gold in California, and then of the great 
gold-fields in Australia, that such masses of gold were accumulated 
as deranged prices, and induced in the Western world the fatal belief 
that the volume of gold alone would supply for the future a stable 
standard of value... Just as prices went rapidly up from 1860 to 
1874 on account of the discoveries which commenced in 1849 and 
culminated in 1864, so the decline in the output of gold, which 
commenced and has continued since 1865, has only in the last five 
years brought about a collapse of prices, because not until about 1880 
had the great accumulations of the metal been absorbed into the arts, 
or been dissipated by friction. 

Some fifteen years since the Economist arrived at the conclusion 
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that an annual production of gold to the amount of thirty millions 
sterling was necessary to supply the needs of the currency and the 
various requirements of art and manufacture. Now while population 
and the production of commodities which require a currency medium 
for their exchange have expanded immensely, the annual production 
of gold is estimated at less than seventeen millions sterling, of which 
more than ten millions is absorbed for other than currency purposes, 
and some four millions is annually attracted to India, to be, it is 
supposed, hoarded, and more than the entire balance is being annually 
taken by the United States. To account for the rapid disappearance 
of the great accumulations from the mines of Australia and California, 
it is only necessary to bear in mind that, while gold is withdrawn from 
circulation in great quantities for manufacture and plate, at a time 
when its purchase power has diminished, yet because so much of the 
value of the finished ornament is in the labour that has been employed 
in making it, very little of this gold ever returns through the melting 
pot to circulation ; and besides all this the amount hoarded and lost 
by shipwreck is very considerable, as also is the loss by friction. 
Of every three thousand sovereigns in circulation, it has been ascer- 
tained that one annually represents loss by friction, while of half- 
sovereigns the loss is one in eighteen hundred. And because our 
sovereign is a handsome and convenient coin, it is now being worn out 
in the currencies of Brazil, Portugal, and Egypt, and only returned to 
this country when by loss of weight its value is becoming endangered. 

An immense drain also on the gold supply of the world was 
occasioned by the replacement of silver with gold, when in 1872 
Germany demonetised siiver. At the close of the Franco-German 
war Germany had exacted a war indemnity of two hundred millions 
sterling, which sum it was stipulated France was to pay in gold, 
because if paid in silver its recoinage must have choked the German 
mints for many years. The gold obtained, partly to secure its appre- 
ciation, and partly perhaps to depreciate the silver currency of 
France, Germany procceded to demonetise silver the consequences 
of which both to Germany and the outer world have been perhaps 
more momentous than the more direct issues of the war. In addition 
to the gold requirements of Germany, the United States in 1879 
resumed specie payments, and silver in that country having been 
deprived of its legal tender value in 1873, gold became the currency 
basis in America also. There are sufficient reasons for the belief that 
the demonetisation of silver in the States in 1873 was a ‘job,’ the 
particulars of which may shortly come to light. Mr. Alexander Del 
Mar, an authority on currency subjects in America, and who was a 
federal office-holder at that time, has recently stated publicly that he 
knows who the financers in Europe were who had enormously over- 
sold Indian Council drafts and other silver securities, and between 
whom and the realisation of great profits was the single obstacle of 
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the free coinage and legal tender position of silver in the United 
States. In any case the fact remains that currency alterations of 
enormous future importance were sanctioned by Congress, neither 
party having the least idea of the reforms which were smuggled 
through under their very eyes. Upon a motion to codify the Mint 
Laws for the sake of public convenience, the word dollar was omitted 
in one context and added in another. The omission was from the 
list of coins which the Secretary of the Treasury might allow to be 
coined, and in this way the dollar coinage was limited to those coins 
already in circulation. The addition was where this dollar had been 
previously excepted from the class of smaller token coins, which were 
not legal tender for more than five dollars. The old Act thus 
mutilated became law. Congressmen rubbed their eyes when later 
they were shown the statutes and that the ‘dollar of the fathers’ had 
been legislated away. Some were candid enough to confess that they 
had been tricked through their ignorance of currency law, an ignor 
ance which, judging from the activity of certain speculators on the 
European bourses, had been very profitably forecast on this side the sea. 

Here, then, -following closely upon a serious diminution of gold 
production we have also two great nations,.Germany and the United 
States, coming to market to compete actively for a supply of gold. 
What wonder, then, that the value of gold was immensely enhanced, 
and that prices the world over commenced to fall? Nor must it be 
lost sight of, that not only does the note currency diminish as the 
gold represented by such currency diminishes, but what is of in- 
finitely greater importance, as gold becomes scarcer and prices tend 
to fall, so also does the entire system of credit continue to contract. 
Just as an extension of credit has the same effect in raising prices as 
an expansion of the currency, so a contraction of credit has the same 
result in producing a fall of prices as a contraction of the currency. 
In times of commercial confidence a note of A’s will go the round of 
B, C, D, and E, and thus perform the functions of so many gold 
payments; but inevitably as gold becomes dear and prices tend to fall 
credit also contracts. B says ‘ No, I cannot take A’s note; A bought 
his farm or his mill too high, and I don’t think his position can be sound.’ 
And so also will argue Cand D and E. When B reasons that A bought 
his property ‘too high,’ he means that A bought when prices were 
generally higher—in other words, when the present appreciation of 
gold was less severe. When, onthe other hand, gold is becoming more 
plentiful and prices all round are rising, then credit expands and 
still further assists prices. At such a time A says, ‘Of course I will 
take B’s note. He bought that nice property remarkably cheaply ; he 
could get a handsome profit on the purchase price ; his security is 
therefore good.’ So that it will be recognized that the present appre- 
ciation of gold has a double tendency to force down prices, both by 
the increase in its own power of purchase and by inevitably con- 
tracting credit. 
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Such being the effect of dear-gold upon prices, it is easy to mark 

its paralysing effect upon all industry. Men no longer seek to 
invest their capital in productive enterprise. They prefer to hoard 
their gold in banks or invest it in Consolidated Funds. And this 
indolence is rewarded, not punished. Take, for example, the case of a 
man who invested 10,000/. five years since in a farm, a ship, or in 
the machinery of manufacture. In return for five years of hard work 
he has received an annual profit not greatly in excess of that bank 
rate of interest which he could have drawn in idleness. And what 
now represents his 10,000/.? ‘Too late he realises that his honest 
exertions have only resulted in the dissipation of a large portion of 
his capital; that on account of the fall in prices, if he re-exchanges 
his property for cash, its present value is far short of the sum he 
originally invested. And if this is the case with private enterprise, 
the effect is not less discouraging as regards the investment of capital 
in legitimate public works, such as ships and railroads. What is the 
cause of the present collapse of shipbuilding in England, of railroad 
construction in the United States? Is it not the fact that the great 
fall in the price of material commencing in 1880, by diminishing 
cost of construction, led to the unnecessary duplication of lines of 
railroad, and to an unhealthy expansion of shipping, in which com- 
mercial gamble the old-established trader has been pushed to the 
wall by enterprises which were only profitable till prices again broke. 
This is the present position of many railroads in the United States, 
and among others of the New York Central, which, duplicated by the 
West Shore system, is now ruinously depreciated by its already 
bankrupt competitor. In place, however, of taking warning by the 
fate of West Shore, Mr. Vanderbilt, the ‘Colossus of Roads,’ is now, 
it appears, engaged in duplicating a large portion of the splendid 
Pennsylvania Railroad by a rival road absolutely unneeded, the Penn- 
sylvania Southern.?. There can be no announcement more ominous of 
the collapse of industry than to hear what is now so frequent—a steady 
business man regretting that he did not earlier give his preference to 
the ‘sweet simplicity’ of the Three per Cents. And this temper in 
the public mind, which is the natural consequence of the diminishing 
prices and profits which follow a scarcity of gold; has a result which 
appears contradictory. As gold gets scarcer it seems to get cheaper 
—that is, the bank rate falls. But this is nota mark of the real cheap- 
ness of abundance ; it is only a symptom that because trade and enter- 
prise are collapsing, no one can profitably employ capital, and 
therefore money is a mere drug. It is a sign not of excessive supply, 
2 Since writing the above the dispute between the ‘ Vanderbilts’ and the Penn- 
sylvania Central has been adjusted. The New York Central has leased the West 
Shore road, and the Pennsylvania the Pennsylvania Southern; but the effect of 


these unnecessary duplications will be that two fine railroad properties are for all 
time to be hampered by-useless leased lines. 
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but of absence of demand. _ Similarly, it is often stated that gold 
cannot be scarce because the bank reserves of gold are increasing ; but 
this too is not necessarily a sign of abundance. It merely shows that 
the conditions of trade are such that the circulation of gold is con- 
tracting, and it is lying idle in the reserves. It would be as reason- 
able to argue at a time like the present, when the consumption of 
iron is checked by hard times, that because there was an unusual 
amount of it in store there could be no diminution of its functional 
activity. 

Such, then, are the results of the present policy to secure the 
appreciation of gold. Land and capital are despoiled, and enterprise 
is decaying, that the nation’s creditors may grow fat in idleness, on 
the unearned increment of gold. The citizen we have legislated to 
enrich is he who has laid by his talent in a napkin watching it in 
idleness, knowing each year that its power to purchase is aug- 
menting. 

And if this is the position of land and of capital, how is it with 
labour? And because Iam certain that the alarming increase of Social- 
ism is very largely due to modern gold appreciation, let us examine the 
relation between dear gold and the present severity of the struggle 
for existence. Immense confusion has resulted from a dishonest use 
of the adjective ‘cheap.’ The ‘gold-bugs’—as they are called in 
America—who are receiving their pound and some ounces of flesh, 
from land, from labour, and from productive capital, advance the 
transparent pretence that gold monometallism, by enhancing the 
value of gold, has cheapened the loaf to the working-man. But 
cheapness is a relative expression, and must not be confounded with 
mere lowness of price. If the price of bread diminishes relatively as 
to other prices, then bread is cheap. But in the present instance 
nothing is cheapened, because all prices, including wages, the price 
paid for labour, are lower. The working-man exchanges his labour 
for gold, and gold for the necessaries of life ; and if gold is scarce he 
procures less gold for his labour, if plentiful more gold, but in either 
case its exchange value in bread may be just the same. It is often 
said, however, that the appreciation of gold is immaterial to mankind ; 
for if gold appreciates, while we receive less of it in exchange for the 
commodities we produce, we in turn pay less of it for the com- 
modities we consume, and this silly statement is expected to pass 
muster at least with the working classes. At the risk of being 
tedious I will return to the consideration of the requirements of an 
investor in any productive enterprise. Evidently labour is vitally 
concerned that such a one shall be attracted to employ his capital in 
the erection of a mill or other wage-paying machinery of production 
rather than that he should lock it up in a cashbox or in Consols. In 
the latter case there will be a profit to the individual that hoards if 
the purchasing power of gold increases; but labour is directly con- 
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cerned that his money shall not be hoarded, but be employed in paying 
wages inthe mill. The comfort and prosperity of the working classes, 
therefore, require that the measure of value shall not be one which like 
gold promises to appreciate indefinitely. As things are, no trade can 
attract, and no trader can be safe. We will suppose that A ten years 
since bought a cotton-mill. Now, in consequence of the gold shrinkage, 
B can buy a similar mill for thirty per cent. less money, and can 
therefore sell goods at a price that will ruin A; similarly, five years 
hence, C, a new comer, will ruin B. Is this a state of things calcu- 
lated to develop industry and to attract an increase of the wage 
fund? Is it not, on the contrary, evident that a contraction of the 
currency is discouraging enterprise and checking production, by 
reducing the dignity of commerce to a mere speculative gamble as 
to the probability of profit and the future of prices; such profit and 
such prices being mainly determined by the accidental discovery of 
a metal for which we are groping blindly in the bowels of the earth, 
and which geologically considered is likely to be forthcoming as year 
succeeds year in inverse ratio to the requirements of our commerce ? 
Can there be exerted a stronger tendency to discourage enterprise 
and check production than a continuance of this deplorable position ? 
And how far is labour concerned if production ischecked? Availing 
myself of Mr. Atkinson’s invaluable statistics,3 I find that the total 
value of the annual product of the United States at the time of the 
last census was ten thousand millions of dollars. Deducting from 
this the amount of the domestic consumption of ten million families 
at a hundred dollars per family, we have as a remainder nine thousand 
millions, representing the,annual commercial product—the product, 
that is, that arrives in the market to be sold after supplying labour 
on the farm or in the factory. Now the distribution of this sum is 
found to be— 


To estimated profit of capital ; ‘ 450 millions. 
Savings of capitalist and other classes. 450 
Gross amount of taxes. ; ‘ Pe 700 
Remainder paid to labour ‘ : + 7400 


” 
” 


” 


In order to increase labour’s share by twopence halfpenny per 
day, the present production must be increased by the amount of a 
thousand million of dollars, which is more than the annual aggregate 
value of all the wheat, pig iron, and textile fabrics of the United 
States. Thus it appears that to increase the share of production 
awarded to labour, which share is already in the handsome ratio to 
the whole of 74 to 90, we must not diminish the portion paid to 
capital; for to do that will be to reduce that accumulation which 
alone renders possible an increase of production; but we must rely 
upon two agencies, the increased efficiency of labour resulting from 
scientific discovery, and diminished taxation. In this way we arrive 


3 Distribution of Products. Stanford & Co., Charing Cross. 
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at another and a still more striking feature of the appreciation of 
gold in relation to the- rights of labour, and we can best study its 
effects by considering the burden of the national debts of the world. 
Since the beginning of the century the aggregate debts of Europe 
have increased from a sum of less than 660 millions sterling to the 
appalling total of more than four thousand four hundred millions, 
and of this sum by far the larger part has been spent quite unpro- 
ductively on war and warlike preparations. And in this way the 
burden of these debts is a charge on labour, because thereby the 
accumulation of capital and the increase of production have been 
hindered. It is therefore evident that, if we could eliminate from 
the mass of the world’s debts that comparatively small part which 
has been spent on productive public works, the remainder is the 
measure of international destruction, not production, and of this sum 
labour has contributed directly seventy-four ninetieths. From this 
consideration it is evident that, just as the capital amount of the 
national debts has checked the increase of production, and thus 
diminished that share of production awarded to labour, so also will 
the annual interest of the debt be a charge on labour. ‘The position 
of labour and capital as to the incidence’ of taxation may be fairly 
. compared to the relations between a horse and its rider—the saddle 
in this analogy representing the burden of taxation. If the saddle is 
carefully adjusted so much the better for both. But to suggest to 
the rider that it will relieve his horse of some of the weight if he 
rides barebacked and carries the saddle on his own shoulders, is not 
more unreasonable than the belief that capital can be forced to bear 
the burden of a tax from which labour is to be exempt. Directly or 
indirectly at least ninety per cent. of all taxes are paid out of the 
share of labour, and however convenient may be as a temporary 
expedient such a tax as the income-tax, it is really paid twice over 
by labour, and this because it directly checks the increase of the 
wage fund and also discourages the ‘effective desire to accumulate.’ 
Nothing is so significant toa visitor from the old world as the ex- 
travagance and lavishness in prosperous times of the monied classe; 
in the Unitad States. And why? Because under a system of taxa- 
tion both national and local, which has happily no counterpart in 
Europe, the desire to accumulate is destroyed. Rich men prefer to 
spend and to enjoy rather than to heap up riches for the State to 
spend. In America when later the high rate of all profits shall have 
diminished, it will be recognised that labour is suffering intensely, 
because the franchise has been given in advance of the spread of 
education. Where the masses are entrusted with the power to tax, 
there is a great risk that their political enlightenment will stop short 
of a recognition of the principle that burdensome taxation, by con- 
ducing to waste and to luxury, is levied really at the expense of 
labour. We may agree, then, to consider that the accumulation of 
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national debts has been effected chiefly at the expense of labour, and 
that the interest-of these debts is also to be provided by labour. 
What, then, is the effect of the present appreciation of the precious 
metal? For the purposes of a mathematical demonstration | will 
take the instance of the debt of America, because, unlike our 
European debts, it was almost entirely contracted during the four 
years of the war of the Southern secession. We can therefore consider 
its amount in terms of the principal domestic products for which it 
could have been exchanged, while avoiding what would be inevitable 
in the case of the European debts, involved references to the average 
of prices obtaining in the last century. The national debt of the 
States at.the close of the war was nearly six hundred millions 
sterling. Looking, then, at this in the view of its equivalent value 
in cotton or in iron—in other words, as a charge upon the cotton or 
iron industries of the country—it would have required for its redemp- 
tion at the time it was contracted eighteen million bales of cotton, or 
twenty-five million tons of bar iron. Since the close of the war the debt 
has been reduccd to less than 260 millions, this reduction being effected 
by such tariff taxation as would have made the cost of living in a 
country less rich actually impossible for the working classes. And 
what is now the burden on the industries of the country of the half 
that remains? It would require to-day, owing to this rapid apprecia- 
tion of gold, thirty million bales of cotton or thirty-two million tons 
of iron to redeem what remains. ‘That is, the incidence of less 
than half this debt is now some fifty per cent. in excess of the whole 
when contracted twenty years since. If the original agreement 
involved in the burden of the debt was that labour should give 
one working day per month to provide the interest of the debt, 
the draft on labour has been so tampered with that, instead of one 
day, it is now worded for three and a half days! It will perhaps be 
objected to this statement of the burden of the debt that labour is 
not really at this disadvantage, because, in consequence of improved 
methods and machinery, the amount of toil and time now required 
to produce a ton of iron is much less than was required in 1860; 
that, indeed, the same amount of labour could now turn out three 
and a half tons as could then have produced a ton, and so also with 
cotton or wheat. This is, however, not the case to anything like the 
amount of the difference involved, and even if it were, the inhumanity 
of the argument would secure its condemnation. For it is just this 
very diminution of the cost of production which, without impairing 
profits by reducing prices, could but for gold appreciation have been 
handed over without injustice to secure to labour both a present 
diminution of the long hours of toil and a future of hope and of rest. 
This, then, is the universal profit derived from the discoveries of 
modern science which labour has ‘the right to enjoy,’ and which 
should be forming an increment, unearned, it is true, and yet how 
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well earned, to secure the elevation, moral and material, of the 
masses. 

Thus the discoveries of Watt and Stephenson, of Arkwright and 
Compton, which by economising and displacing labour caused much 
local inconvenience, were yet destined in effecting the modern pro- 
digies of production to immortalise those great names not more in 
the domain of science than in the recognition of toiling millions. 
But the legacy bequeathed by these working-men to their natural 
heirs has been hocussed by currency manipulation into the coffers of 
one class of creditors; and this class, to cover up the traces of the 
theft, is attempting with much assurance to convict of the crime 
other and worthier possessors of capital. The real ‘unearned incre- 
ment’ is the amount of the difference (ever augmenting) between a 
diminishing cost of production and the increasing purchasing power 
of gold, and the one class of the nation which in securing this profit 
has grown rich, is that class the most idle in private life, or the most 
dishonest and mischievous in politics. These are the men who, 
having enriched themselves at the expense of labour and of land, 
would now delude the former and denounce the latter, that they may 
‘enjoy without working’ at the expense of those who ‘ work without 
enjoying.’ It is, indeed, hard to decide whether the impoverishment 
of labour or the premium offered to idleness and political dishonesty 
is the worse accompaniment of a contracted currency. And the 
disease itself is so complex in its symptoms, and so carefully have its 
fatal consequences been shrouded from view, that enthusiasts like 
Henry George, recognising the misery that is everywhere, are attack- 
ing the position of property itself, thus destroying confidence and 
checking production. And though with a keener perception Hyndman 
has detected the direction of the tyranny, he yet appears to question 
whether it is possible to popularise a subject so little understood by 
his followers. The problem which so alarmed Malthus, that of the 
production of wealth sufficient for the increasing pressure of popula- 
tion on space, has been solved by the discoveries of physical science. 
But it still remains for moral science to arrange an equitable distribu- 
tion of this wealth, and this can never be effected if the grinding 
obligation of debt is allowed to increase pari passu with the apprecia- 
tion of gold. 

Does it not then appear to be both the policy and the duty of the 
executive to secure a standard of value which, unlike gold, shall 
continue to support prices rather than a standard which is steadily 
increasing its power of purchase? and because of the present position 
of gold monometallism in England, I earnestly hope that a political 
party may be formed to urge in the new Parliament a readjustment 
of the burden of the national debt; that, in short, this debt may be 
estimated not at its present gold value, but in the value of the staple 
products of Great Britain at the average of the prices current at the 
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different periods of the contraction of the debt.‘ Not that I should 
regard such a readjustment as in all respects equitable, but consider- 
ing the forces we have to fight, nothing short of a political agitation, 
coupled with excessive demands, can secure a compromise of the 
present impossible position. I have dwelt at some length upon the 
labour aspect of the fall in prices, because it is important to re- 
cognise that the present Socialistic demand for an international 
agreement to diminish the hours of labour is quite incompatible with 
the continued appreciation of the value of gold. So far from any 
possible improvement in the condition of labour, it is certain that, as 
the present currency contraction intensifies, prices will still further 
fall, wages will be reduced, strikes will extend, and great sufferings 
will result. For it will not be possible to persuade the working-man 
that, because prices have fallen twenty per cent., therefore a pound in 
wages is now the equivalent of twenty-five shillings before the fall. 
On the other hand, a steady and slight advance of prices, resulting 
in increased profits, will, in these days of organized labour, be met 
at once by higher wages and salaries, industrial activity, and a feel- 
ing of widely diffused prosperity.’ Was the position of labour ever 
so satisfactory as during the quarter of a century succeeding the gold 
discoveries? Between 1849 and 1874, while the volume of the world’s 
currency expanded forty per cent., our exports rose from sixty to two 
hundred and fifty millions. The whole world was in a fever of 
industry and prosperity. I am aware that dogmatic Free-traders 
attribute this entire wave of progress to England’s acceptance of the 
principles of Free Trade; but it must not be lost sight of that, while 
Free Trade had never more than a local acceptance, yet the dew of 
this universal prosperity fell alike upon the just and the unjust, 
upon Protective America in equal measure with Free-trade England. 
And what has been the position of our currency during the hard times 
that have since ensued? Whereas during the period of five years 
ending 1861 the output of gold was 139 millions sterling, it has 
since been steadily diminishing, till the production for the current 
five years is reduced to eighty-five millions;. and, as if this was not 
enough, the result of partial demonetisation of silver has been to 
effect a fall of more than fifteen per cent. in the value of silver as 
compared with gold. This, on the 750 millions of silver estimated 
to be.in currency, is equivalent to a further currency loss of 112 
millions. The European creditor, the owner of more than four 
thousand millions sterling of National Debt, has been able by currency 

* Since writing the above I have learned that this project of readjustment is a 
repetition of what was known to a past generation as the ‘ Birmingham heresy’: an 
agitation which at one time promised to become popular was stifled by the great 
gold discoveries and the consequent cheapness of gold. 

5 Mr. Samuel Smith has recently pointed out that if gold is to continue to appre- 


ciate the entire question of Irish rent, recently fixed by commission, must again be 
reagitated and readjusted. 
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legislation to double the burden of debt; keeping this in view, it is 
clear that the first requirement of Socialism is—repudiation. It is 
impossible not to recall in this connection Alison’s statement (History 
of Europe) of the cataclysm of an earlier civilisation :— 


The two greatest events that have occurred in the history of mankind have 
been directly brought about by a successive contraction and expansion of the circu- 
lating medium of society. The fall of the Roman Empire, so long ascribed in 
ignorance to slavery, heathenism, and moral corruption, was in reality brought 
about by a decline in the silver and gold mines of Spain and Greece. . . . And, as 
if Providence had intended to reveal in the clearest manner the influence of this 
mighty agent on human affairs, the resurrection of mankind from the ruin which 
those causes had produced was owing to a directly opposite set of agencies being put 
in operation. Columbus led the way in the career of renovation; when he spread 
his sails across the Atlantic he bore mankind and its fortunes in his bark. . . . The 
annual supply of the precious metals for the use of the globe was tripled; before a 
century had-expired the prices of every species of produce were quadrupled. The 
weight of debt and taxes insensibly wore off under the influence of that prodigious 
increase; in the renovation of industry the relations of society were changed, the 
weight of feudalism cast off, the rights of man established. Among the many 
concurring causes which conspired to bring about this mighty consummation, the 
most important, though hitherto the least observed, was the discovery of Mexico 
and Peru. . . . If the circulating medium of the globe had remained stationary 
or declining, as it was from 1815 to 1849, from the effect of South American revo- 
lution and English legislation, the necessary result must have been that it would 
have become altogether inadequate to the wants of man; and not only would 
industry have been everywhere cramped, but the price of produce would have uni- 
versally and constantly fallen. Money would have every day become more valua- 
ble—all other articles measured in money less so; debt and taxes would have 
been constantly increasing in weight and oppression. The fate which crushed 
Rome in ancient, and has all but crushed Great Britain in modern times, would 
have been that of the whole family of mankind. All these evils have been entirely 
obviated, and the opposite.set of blessings introduced, by the opening of the great 
reserve treasures of nature in California and Australia. . . . Before half a century 
has elapsed the prices of every aritcle will be tripled, enterprise proportionally 
encouraged, industry vivified, debts and taxes lessened. 


Such is the connection between the currency contraction and 
the increase of Socialism. I will now pass on to examine its effect 
upon international trade, as I believe we shall arrive at the conclu- 
sion that, as the comparative stability of the exchange ratio (or 
what is known as the par of exchange) of silver to gold has been 
destroyed by indiscreet monometallism, so we, unknown to ourselves, 
have returned, while professing Free Trade, to the worst excesses of 
a protective tariff. . In short, I believe that we must admit that 
what we mean by Free Trade (that is, the abolition of duties) is 
quite incompatible with violent fluctuations in the exchange values 
of silver and gold, and that the modern tendency to gold mono- 
metallism in producing these fluctuations has destroyed every prin- 
ciple of Free Trade in England, by alternately checking free exports 
and bonusing imports, and in this way artificially creating industries 
which flourish and fade away just as more silver or more gold is pro- 
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duced, or rather as more countries adopt one standard to the exclusion 


of the other. For many reasons, in pursuing this inquiry, the position 
of our trade with India will afford us most readily the data required 
for our guidance. These reasons will suggest themselves as we 
proceed. 

Just as we are on a gold basis, India is on a silver basis of values, 
and while our standard is appreciating, India is depreciating—that is 
to say, the silver ounce which was worth sixty pence in gold is now 
worth only forty-nine pence. The financial position of India is this: 
her debt is held largely out of India by England; in other words, the 
Government of India has to remit yearly to England in interest some 
fifteen millions sterling in silver, and because the Indian loans have 
been borrowed in England, the interest is payable in gold, and thus, 
as the value of silver, in terms of gold, falls, more and more silver 
has to be remitted by India. In addition to these disbursements of 
the Indian Government, large sums of silver are remitted to England, 
the savings of the civil servants and other English residents in India, 
who draw their salaries in silver. Now it is evident that, if ten rupees 
were formerly equivalent to a sovereign, but now that silver has 
fallen twelve rupees are required in exchange for a sovereign, the 
Indian Government and its civil servants also who remit in rupees 
must be heavy losers. 

India therefore looks round for an intermediary which has not 
lost its exchange value in gold to the same extent as has silver, and 
such an intermediary to effect the exchanges is to be found in wheat, 
as well as in other commodities of native production. In putting the 
Government in the place of a trader in produce, I do not, of course, 
mean that the Indian Government themselves export the wheat, but 
they sell Council Drafts, and the exchange is made by India mer- 
chants, who sell their wheai and cotton in England for gold, and with 
that gold pay the interest on the Debt. And while the value of 
silver estimated in gold has depreciated, its purchasing power to 
buy commodities in India has not fallen; that is—the ryot who 
sells his wheat for silver, gets no more silver than before for the 
bushel of wheat. The change therefore in the ratio of silver to gold 
exercises a twofold influence on trade: it encourages selling to Eng- 
land because English gold buys more silver, and this silver has as yet 
not lost its purchasing power when brought back to India; and it 
discourages buying from England, because Indian silver buys less 
gold, and less of those commodities which have to be paid for in 
gold; and this tendency to increase exports and diminish imports 
will continue till silver has been attracted to India in such amounts 
as to expand the currency there and occasion a rise of all prices. 
And the only explanation of the fact that silver has not already 
flowed to India in sufficient quantity to expand the currency is to 
be found in the effect of the return current of silver to England to 
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pay the disbursements of the Indian Government ; and thus it happens 
that, although India annually sells to England commodities to the 
amount of twenty millions in excess of those she buys from England, 
yet the specie, the silver received by India from England, does not 
exceed four millions sterling. Nor is it probable, failing a war with 
Russia, that this export balance of silver can be considerably increased 
except in the unlikely event of another civil war in the United States, 
or a universal failure of the harvest there. In this way, then, owing 
to the fall in the price of silver, an economic agency is in force to 
make the export of cotton and wheat from India exceptionally pro- 
fitable, and thus our farmers are exposed to a ruinous competition, not 
from India only; but from every country which has a silver basis of 
value, and which is in debt to England. Hence it happens that the 
fall in the price of silver has, in dislocating the par of exchange, so 
disarranged the position of Free Trade that we are now bonusing the 
production of wheat in India and in America also, which latter country 
is no doubt debtor to us to.an even greater extent than is India. 

And what is the amount of this bonus? If the loans raised in 
England for Government purposes in India, and for railroad construc- 
tion in the States, were arranged when silver had an average price of 
fifty-eight pence per ounce, silver has since fallen eightpence, and if 
eight ounces of silver exchange for a quarter of wheat, the tax paid by 
English farmers to bonus foreign wheat is five shillings and fourpence 
per quarter ; and this is the natural explanation of the fact that, with 
every fall in the price of silver, wheat exports from India have in- 
creased ; when a temporary rise in silver has occurred the exports 
have diminished. If the price of silver again rose to its old price, 
sixty pence per ounce, the price of wheat would also rise seven 
shillings per quarter.6 Such, then, is the interest of the British 
farmer in the depreciation of silver. And now what is the position 
of the Manchester merchant? Formerly, if four pounds of raw cotton 
exchanged in India for a rupee,.and ten rupees for a sovereign, and 
that sovereign for a quantity of manufactured cloth, then forty pounds 
of cotton purchased the cloth. But now, while four pounds of cotton 
still buy only a rupee, twelve rupees are needed to exchange for a 
sovereign or the poundsworth of cloth ; therefore the Indian will have 
to give forty-eight pounds of raw cotton for the cloth. In this way 
the former immense demand from the East for English manufactured 
goods is checked, and the manufacture of cotton goods in India is 
artificially stimulated, just as much as though, with silver and gold at 
their former ratios, India had put a duty on all Manchester goods. 

6 I am not to be understood as attributing the entire fall in wheat prices to this 
economic agency; cheap ocean freights and brisk railroad competition in America 
have also to be reckoned with. And yet this very reduction of freight charges is not 
unconnected with the depreciation ofsilver. For, as I have previously pointed out, 
excessively low freights, occasioned by unhealthy competition, have resulted from the 
lower cost of the materials of construction, occasioned by the appreciation of gold. 
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In Mexico, too, since the price of silver began to fall in 1876, the 
production of cotton goods has more than doubled. 

This is the present position of our trade with those countries ‘to 
whom we stand in the relation of creditor to debtor. The effect of 
the depreciation in silver is to swamp our agriculture under a system 
of bonused imports, to depress our manufactures by contracting the 
area of our markets, and also by stimulating manufactures in the 
silver countries, manufactures, which can only flourish while the 
price of silver continues to fall; and, finally, as the profit of the 
farmer and the manufacturer has been reduced to the vanishing point, 
wages also must be reduced ; and while the ratio of the one metal to 
the other rises or falls, all profit in any branch of manufacture may 
become a loss, and such production as depends on the investment of 
large sums in plant .and machinery will only be undertaken in such 
countries (really Free Traders) as promise by tariff taxation to enforce 
by sliding scale a fixed ratio, as it were, in the exchange values of 
silver and gold, thus protecting the home producer against competi- 
tion from those countries where the standard of value is depreciating, 
and bonusing exports to those countries—a condition of international 
trade, it seems to me, so elaborate and complicated as to be practi- 
cally impossible. And this is the natural explanation of the fact 
that our exports to those debtor countries such as Australia, which 
are on a gold basis, tend to increase, while our exports to the silver- 
using debtor countries, America, Mexico, and India, tend to diminish ; 
and keeping this in view the use of silver in the currencies suggests 
an entire fiscal policy for our colonies, which, while in reality Pro- 
tection, can be resorted to without a departure from what is supposed 
to be the principle of Free Trade. As long as silver in terms of gold 
continues to fall, so long will such countries as use a silver currency 
be able to expand their exports to England the creditor country, and 
themselves using the depreciating metal, they can levy a sort of 
sliding-scale tariff on all goods imported from England, and thus 
encourage ‘native industry.’ This encouragement will continue to 
‘protect,’ until the price of silver in terms of gold rises again to- that 
level at which the debts were contracted. To secure our home trades 
from these fluctuations it is essential that England should recognise 
that gold alone is no longer a suitable standard, and unless she is 
already content to consider herself a mere country of villa resi- 
dences, producing nothing, desiring ‘no export trade, and merely 
concerned to secure a cheap supply of imports, it behoves her to 
attempt to settle this silver issue by concert with’ other nations. 
This concert she has hitherto regarded with all the indifference of 
stupidity, although she, of all nations in the world, is most vitally 
concerned in the comparative stability of the par of exchange. 
During the whole of the last century the ratio of silver to gold was 
fixed by law at 15% to 1, and this ratio was only destroyed when 
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silver was demonetised by Lord Liverpool’s Government in 1816. The 
vulgar sophistry that declares a gold currency to be the sign of a 
wealthy and refined civilisation could not have imposed on a states- 
man of the unquestioned ability of Lord Liverpool. _We must look 
elsewhere for the reasons of this momentous reform, which may 
probably be found in the political rather than the commercial exigen- 
cies of the times. The early years of the century had beén marked 
by a series of bad harvests. More than once the price of wheat had 
been higher than 150 shillings. Cash payments were restricted, 
prices inflated; the greatest distress prevailed. It may then have 
probably occurred to Lord Liverpool to take advantage of the uni- 
versal ignorance that prevailed on economic subjects to mitigate the 
popular discontent, and by diminishing the currency to bring about an 
unnatural fall of prices. Now, whatever the propriety of demonetising 
one of the precious metals to forestall a too abrupt vse of prices, 
there can be no question as to the impolicy and injustice of demone- 
tising either to secure a fall after the rise has taken place. ‘To do 
this is to ruin those traders who bought ‘on the top of the market.’ 
But this Lord Liverpool did, and silver, the annual product of which 
metal was then more than twice that of gold, ceased to be legal 
tender. ‘The result in effecting a depression of prices had been 
accurately forecast. A perfect collapse of prices, and then of wages 
also, ensued, which continued without intermission till the great 
gold discoveries of 1849. And but for these discoveries our accept- 
ance of Free Trade in England could only have served to intensify 
the panic of prices by tending to expand commerce and so increase 
the demand for gold. I yield to no one in admiration of the policy 
of Free Trade, but Free Trade is entirely incompatible with a gold 
standard here and a silver standard elsewhere, unless the exchange 
values of silver and gold are either accidentally steady or can be ad- 
justed by tariff manipulation. And this I believe to be the position 
of trade to-day in Germany. Germany is, for the sake of Free Trade, 
protecting herself against Oriental produce in order to neutralise the 
export bonus that the East would otherwise secure by the present de- 
preciation of silver. But such tariff tinkering is evidently not to the 
liking of the magnificent Prince Chancellor. When a really great 
statesman makes a mistake he can afford to recognise it,-and there 
are many indications which serve to show that the Act of 1872 is to 
be undone, and that silver will shortly be remonetised in Germany. 
And notwithstanding the clamour of bankers and _ gold-bugs, 
because the United States appreciates the importance of her exports, 
she will not demonetise silver and thus give to India the control 
of her staple trades, cotton and wheat. The bed of Procrustes 
may rack our agriculture and constrict our manufactures, and we 
English may suffer as we like in the holy cause of monometallism 
and an impossible Free trade. England was indeed made to fit such 
VoL. XVIII.—No. 104. RR 
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theories if she is prepared to submit to their tyrannies. But the 
general prosperity of the United States is extending and expanding 
under the double legal tender of silver and gold, and if now there is 
a silver crisis in America, it is because the operation of the Bland Act 
has destroyed the self-adjusting functions of the two metals, and by 
limiting the coinage of silver has impaired the action of the bime- 
tallic principle. For this has been the result of the Bland Act: the 
compulsory coinage of some five millions sterling annually has not 
given sufficient employment to silver to sustain the ratio of silver 
to gold in the face of German demonetisation and the cessation of 
coinage in France. Had there been no such halting between two 
opinions; had the United States agreed to coin and issue all silver 
brought to the mints, 7fso facto she would now have been a signa- 
tory of the Latin Monetary Union, and, plus this steady demand, 
the ratio of silver to gold would almost certainly have been as 1 to 
15%. But as it is, the Bland Act has operated upon the silver market 
as a sort of sumptuary law, with the result that the ratio of the 
values of the two metals has rapidly widened, till traders in America 
have come to suspect silver as depreciated and liable to be demone- 
tised, while bankers are hoarding gold, not lending it, lest it should 
escape from the country. 

Silver at present is to the financial world what the ‘Eastern 
Question’ is to the political world. It would be curious if a com- 
paratively unknown Oriental country was destined to restore its value 
to silver, and to turn the tide of Russian aggression. 

The French have recently learned that the one thing needful to 
arouse national strength in China‘is national disastér, and that in 
discipline and courage the Mongolian, if well officered, is a foe worthy 
of the Gaul. If we are to accept the Chinese statement of their 
population, they have four hundred millions of inhabitants—about one 
third of the entire population of the world—the ‘pressure on space’ 
being some 230 to the square mile. The late General Gordon 
believed that the inevitable overflow of China was destined to destroy 
our Western civilisations. In any case it would seem that a nation 
that can throw millions of warriors into the field who are efficient on 
rations of rice and water, may be trusted to slice away Russia’s eastern 
frontier with every increase of their national sentiment and _ their 
national ambition. Whether it is safe to arouse this sentiment is an 
interesting political problem; but as we have entered into commercial 
relations with China and taught her to build railways, it is now too late 
to go back ; and if, as has been recently stated by more than one writer 
in the Zimes, an era of railroad development in China is at hand, such 
an absorption of silver would take place as would no doubt drive the 
price of the silver ounce up to sixty pence by ‘leaps and bounds,’ and 
would, now that we are at last alive to the importance of the stability 
of the ‘par of exchange,’ bring bi-metallism and the ratio of 1 to 15% 
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within the province of a monetary convention. For China is a silver 
using country; the old Mexican dollar is a recognised standard 
of value; and to buy land and labour for construction purposes 
for a system of railroads so gigantic, would clear the Western world 
both of surplus silver and steel rails. Surplus, I say! Why, a popula- 
tion of four hundred millions needing a railroad equipment, and with 
it a trade expansion, could absorb twelve shillings per head with ease ; 
and an absorption of even two shillings per head would result in the 
actual appreciation of silver in terms of gold. But it would not be 
wise to await China’s action in this direction. 

The announcement of a Royal Commission to examine into the 
condition of trade has come not a day too soon, if, with other issues, 
full consideration is given to the present position of silver. That our 
trade is collapsing in the boa-folds of a currency constriction is the 
opinion of many most competent authorities, and it will be fortunate 
for us if we see on the Commission not merely statistical professors 
and currency idealists, but men who can be trusted to decide whether 
or not the sources of gold supply are exhausting and drying the 
channels of all trade. Mere purists of language may consider that 
we cannot have two standards—two measures of fluctuating length — 
but there is no question of two standards. What is needed isa second 
legal tender which could be iron or copper warrants, but which con- 
venience decides should be silver. This second legal tender can itself 
always be expressed in terms of gold by any tribunal competent to 
decide the market price of silver. The objection to silver that its 
present position is evidence that it is subject to violent fluctuations 
in value, cannot be sustained. The present depression is due not to 
any expansion of its supply, but to legislative action in checking its 
employment in the currency. It is just because partial demonetisa- 
tion of silver has manipulated a great fall in its value as compared 
with gold that all nations should recognise the very great perils to 
which this policy has committed them. For what would be the position 
if France, India, and the United States were to initiate the action of 
England and the attempt of Germany? Silver would disappear from the 
currencies ; and the danger of this would be obvious. All writers are 
agreed that but for the double standard position of France, the gold 
discoveries commencing in 1849 must have revolutionised all prices in 
Europe, to the utter confusion of trade. France, in the language of M. 
Chevalier, was the ‘ parachute’ which broke the fall of gold. From 
1850 to 1857, as the value of gold in silver was falling, France bought 
and coined more than a hundred millions sterling in gold, to take the 
place of an equal mass of silver which she disposed of in India and 
China. I recommend a study of this transaction to those theorists 
who are now advocating a gold standard for India. It is not im- 
possible that future gold discoveries in Chinese Tartary and in Eastern 
Siberia, as revolutionary in their volume as those of California, may 
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yet be awaiting the world of trade. What, under such circumstances, 
if silver were generally demonetised, would not be the resultant in- 
flation of prices? From another point of view the price of silver is 
most important. Almost all silver mines contain a proportion of gold. 
The Comstock mine in Nevada used to produce annually more than 
three millions sterling, more than forty-five per cent. of which was 
gold. Had the price of silver been very much lower than at present, 
it is most improbable that this mine would have been developed and 
operated. Each successive fall in the price of silver leads to the 
abandonment of silver mines in Colorado which had previously been 
producing a portion of the world’s gold. It is evident, then, that 
since it might be necessary, owing to extremes of scarcity, or even of 
abundance, to revert to some other standard of value than gold, it 
would be most impolitic to allow the equilibrating action of silver to 
be destroyed. The steady coinage of the two metals is the best 
promise that violent fluctuations will be avoided, because when one 
metal is produced in greater abundance than the other, the tendency 
is for the more abundant metal to become the cheaper, and therefore 
nations will prefer to pay their debts in that metal, and in this way 
an increased demand for the cheaper metal will ensue, and _ this 
demand will tend to equalise its price with that of the dearer. A 
somewhat fanciful objection to silver is its bulk, but it appears to me 
that bulk, up to a certain point, is a desideratum. Silver is less easily 
stolen in large quantities or hoarded or lost than is gold; and _ too 
large silver reserves in .the banks, being less easy of transfer, will 
tend to tranquillise the public mind at times of panic. We can 
hardly imagine without a sense of the ludicrous a terrified depositor 
appearing at a bank in a Pickford’s removing van to withdraw (and 
withdraw where?) 10,000/., a weight of about two tons of silver! 
Silver represented by bank-notes circulates as conveniently as gold. 
There are now more than twenty-five millions sterling in silver cer- 
tificates circulating in the United States. 

How often it occurs that the very eminence that secures for great 
men during life distinction, is a stumbling-block to a posterity that is 
content to accept their opinions without considering the conditions 
which were the basis of those opinions! Chevalier, Jevons, Bagehot, 
were all writers-of great power, but their judgments had matured 
in days when the golden treasure-trove of two great Continents was 
thronging each homeward-bound ship to come to the support of 
trade. What wonder, then, that their belief and that of a whole 
school of eminent writers was that gold, and gold alone, was in 
sufficient supply for every need of commerce!* Perhaps of all the 
gold monometallists, the opinions of Jevons have had the widest 
acceptance. Hewas a writer of great fairness and moderation, and 
he would, if happily still living, have been the first to recognise the 
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altered signs of the times. As long ago as 1868, when gold was relatively 
in its maximum of abundance, he yet writes to M. Wolowski:— 

Then, again, I cannot see any prospect of a serious rise in the value of the 
precious metals. Australia, California, New Zealand, and other countries will 
continue for a long time to send considerable supplies from the quartz veins. From 
British Columbia we may expect increased supplies. In South Africa there are 
prospects of a great gold-field, and should the United States or other nation succeed 
in restoring good government in Mexico or to some of the South American republics, 
we might expect extraordinary supplies both of gold and silver. The danger, there- 
fore, that the value of gold would rise and the burden of nations become increased 
is of an uncertain nature, depending upon many events the probability of which we 
cannot estimate Though far from feeling confident in anything which I say 
on this subject, I must acknowledge that in theory you and the other defenders of 
what may be called the alternative standard are right. But in the practical aspect 
the subject looks very different, and I am inclined to hope for the extension of the 
single gold standard. 


Five years later, commenting on Germany’s action in 1872, 
Professor Knies writes:—‘And although we have to admit that the 
extension of the gold standard over another country, and one so 
extensive as Gérmany, is calculated to form an important factor in 
a rise in the value of gold, we must at the same time admit that it 
is not less calculated to work against a much dreaded depreciation 
of gold.’ 

Let me say, in conclusion, that it is not without hesitation that 
I venture to intrude upon the particular domain of Laveleye, of 
Cernuschi, of Horton, and the modern school of Continental and 
American experts. But because the great minuteness and profundity 
of writers such as these may have repelled the popular attention from 
the consideration of a science which least of all should be esoteric or 
mysterious, I have thought proper to make use of the opportunities 
afforded me by a business connection to comment on the condition 
of international trade, and I trust that my views may assist in 
popularising a subject with weich is bound up the progress and the 
prosperity of a whole world. 


MoRETON FREWEN. 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


NATURAL HEIRSHIP: OR, ALL THE 
WORLD AKIN. 


THE number of a man’s ancestors doubles in every generation as his 
descent is traced upward. In the first generation he reckons only 
two ancestors, his father and mother. In the second generation the 
two are converted into four, since he had two grandfathers and two 
grandmothers. But each of these four had two parents, and thus in 
the third generation there are found to be eight ancestors, that is, 
eight great-grandparents. In the fourth generation the number of 
ancestors is sixteen: in the fifth, thirty-two; in the sixth, sixty-four; 
in the seventh, 128. In the tenth it has risen to 1,024; in the 
twentieth it becomes 1,048,576; in the thirtieth no fewer than 
1,073,741,834. ‘Toascend no higher than the twenty-fourth generation 
we reach the sum of 16,777,216, which is a.great deal more than all 
the inhabitants of Great Britain when that generation was in exist- 
ence. For if we reckon a generation at thirty-three years, twenty- 
four of such will carry us back 792 years, or to A.D. 1093, when 
William the Conqueror had been sleeping in his grave at Caen only six 
years, and his son William the Second, surnamed Rufus, was reigning 
over the land. At that time the total number of the inhabitants 
of England could have been little more than two millions, the amount 
at which it is estimated during the reign of the Conqueror. It was 
only one-eighth of a nineteenth century man’s ancestors if the normal 
ratio of progression as just shown by a simple process of arithmetic 
had received no check, and if it had not been bounded by the limits 
of the population of the country. Since the result of the law of 
progression, had there been room for its expansion, would have been 
eight times the actual population, by so much the more is it certain 
that the lines of every Englishman’s ancestry run up to every 
man and every woman in the reign of William the First from the 
king and queen downwards, who left descendants in the island, and 
whose progeny has not died out there. 

It is a delusion to suppose that one man living seven or eight 
hundred years ago was one’s ancestor to the exclusion of all the rest 
of the people living at that time in the country, and still having 
descendants in it. We have sprung from the whole mass; they were 
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all our direct ancestors ; we are vitally related to them all, directly 
descended from them all. Heraldry follows only one line of succes- 
sion, the line of the eldest surviving son, the line that carries name 
and title and landed property. It is commonly imagined that one 
standing in this line of succession is more truly a descendant than 
other descendants. It is supposed that the eldest sons all the way 
are more truly descendants than the progeny of younger sons, or the 
posterity of daughters who have lost the very name. But each line 
of descent, whether by younger sons or by daughters, is just as real 
and as close as the one termed lineal agnatic. Every ancestor living 
joo years ago has contributed as truly to the vitality of a present 
representative as the one whose name he bears, and whose peculiarly 
direct descendant he is considered to be. 

It is morally certain, then, that all Englishmen of this generation 
are descendants of William the Conqueror and of Alfred the Great, 
and all the nobles of their times whose posterity have not died out. 
When we read in history of a brave deed done by an Englishman 
seven centuries since or more, we may say with confidence it was 
done: by one of ‘our fore-elders. And when we read of one at that 
distant period who was a dishonour to his country, we may say with 
certainty he also was one of our ancestors. All the lords, princes, 
and sovereigns, all the wise and good, the moral and _ intellectual 
aristocracy, were our forefathers, and we are their children by direct 
descent. Equally all the toiling myriads without distinction of any 
kind, all the beggars and vagabonds, all the villians and scoundrels, 
were our forefathers whoever we may boast ourselves to be, if, indeed, 
they have left descendants in the land. We are of them, and their 
blood circulates in our veins. 

If the fact of our equal descent from so many ancestors be doubted, 
let the matter be tested arithmetically within the circle of two or 
three generations. The grandmother on the mother’s side was equally 
my ancestor with the grandfather on the father’s side. She was one 
of four ancestors that I had in the second generation, and owns a full 
quarter of me. ‘The great-grandmother on the mother’s side is 
equally an ancestor with the great-grandfather on the father’s side. 
She was one of eight ancestors that I had in the third generation, and 
claims a full eighth of me. Similarly all standing on the successive 
steps of genealogical descent, and whose number is seen to be doubled 
at every step as we rise from the lowest upward, stand on the same 
level, and have equal claim to ownership in those coming after 
them. 

Some deduction has doubtless to be made from the above rule on 
account of the recurrence to a certain extent of the same lines of 
descent. Thus if the father and mother are cousins, their children 
have only six great-grandparents instead of eight. If the grandfather 
on the father’s side and the grandfather on the mother’s side were 
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brothers, their lines run up intoone house and not two separate houses, 
according to the common rule. Many lines must thus -blend in the 
course of ages, and the multiplication of distinct ancestors be’ thus 
somewhat retarded. But notwithstanding this deduction it would 
require a miracle to prevent the interfusion of the blood of a whole 
nation within a brief period. 

When we have gone back far enough for all the inhabitants of 
our country to have become related to us as fore-elders, they will be 
found, as we still travel backward, to go on for the most part inter- 
marrying within the lines of consanguinity as drawn backward from 
us. The great majority of the marriages will be of course between 
men and women of the same country and the same race, who, by the 
operation of the law now expounded, have all been ascertained to be 
our ancestors. ‘The boundaries of a country, especially in an island 
like ours, resemble the shores of a lake from which there is no outlet, 
and where the currents must circulate round and round the same 
basin. 

Yet as the self-contained lake does somehow manage to com- 
municate with the great world of waters outside, as, for instance, by 
rain and by evaporation, so the multiplication of distinct ancestors 
while retarded by nationality is not arrested. Genealogy has curious 
means of planting’new centres in other lands, and commencing there 
over again the same rapid ratio of multiplication till successive 
nationalities are brought into intimtate relationship. Let an ancestor 
be brought into the English succession from anotlier country, and 
since he can be shown to be in the course of a few generations 
related to all the people of that country, forthwith by his marriage 
here, the whole nation to which he belongs is brought into our 
succession. One Frenchman embodies in himself in miniature all 
the French people of past times; one Negro represents all the race 
from which he has sprung. Ancestral germs have thus been con- 
veyed across the sea by emigration from France, from Germany, 
from India, and from the remotest regions to these shores, and by 
these means all the people of the earth will be found at no very 
distant period to have beeu brought into close kinship with us. 
The Norman conquest brought in all at once a large foreign element, 
expediting immensely our union with the people of whom they were 
part. The Danish invasions did the same at an earlier age; the 
expatriation of the Huguenots the same much later. All the world 
are found akin, not by going so far back as Adam or even Noah, but 
within historical times. 

It is often said respecting a distant relative, ‘he is a thirty- 
second cousin.’ The truth is perhaps that he is a second or third 
cousin. As to thirty-second cousinship, it is startling to find that the 
whole human race comes within this line of consanguinity. By the 
ordinary unimpeded ratio at which ancestors multiply, they would 
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amount in the thirty-second generation to 4,294,767,296 ; and reckon- 
ing for all the checks to this ratio through the blending of lines of 
ancestry, they must be reasonably estimated at the entire population 
of the globe, as high in fact as they can possibly go. ‘The Kaffir and 
the Hottentot, the Japanese and the Chinese, are doubtless all of them 
the reader’s thirty-second cousins, or nearer. 

There is a tendency from many causes for ancestry to diverge and 
spread itself over an ever-widening area; there is a struggle of the 
lines to part until universality has been reached, and every human 
being has come into the succession. Even where a tribal or religious 
custom mostly confines the marriages of the men in a community to 
the women of thesame community, there are sure to be many excep- 
tions. Jews sometimes marry Gentiles, and set the barrier that 
interposed between them at defiance. Boaz married Ruth, and she 
brought into Judah blood mingled of all Moab. When the Quakers 
made it a rigorous rule that members of the Society should marry 
only with members, gates were hung in the hedge, and the fence 
itself was often broken through. Proselytes were brought in from 
the outside ; members marricd non-members at the cost of excom- 
munication. The law itself had eventually to be abrogated. 

The tendency to avoid kinship in marriage has helped to increase 
the divergence of ancestral lines. While a large proportion of the 
marriages consummated are between persons living in the same 
district, the population of the district itself is continually undergoing 
modification — one stream flowing in, another flowing out. No use 
has been made in this argument of the existence of illegitimacy, and 
the boundless licence of many periods of our national history. Yet 
doubtless moral transgression has greatly widened the: area of 
relationship, and mingled in an indistinguishable mass the offspring 
of the rich and poor. 

Hitherto we have been looking backward at the historical multi- 
plication of the ancestors of persons now living. If we reverse the 
process, and apply the law of multiplication to the future, the result 
is equally startling. The average number of children may be 
reckoned on a moderate computation at two for every household. 
According to this average, a man who leaves permanent posterity be- 
hind him has the number of his descendants doubled every generation. 
The two children are followed by four grandchildren ; the four grand- 
children by eight great-grandchildren. At the twenty-sixth genera- 
tion the*number has swelled to 67,006,624. A few more generations 
would render them equal to the total number of the inhabitants of 
the globe. So that if one could rise from the grave at a period no 
further removed from us in the future than the Conquest in the past, 
every person he met in the land, man, woman, or child, if not a mere 
visitor or recent immigrant, would be one of his descendants. Every 
one of them would inherit something of his nature. All would be his 
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posterity, one as direct as another. The honourable and the base, 
the rich and the poor, the talented and the imbecile, would alike 
belong to his family, now- swelled to gigantic proportions through 
the multiplying power of time. Broadly speaking, all the inha- 
bitants of this. country about 800 years ago were our fathers and 
mothers ; all the inhabitants of this country about 800 years hence 
will be our children. 

The low rate of multiplication just given is often seen to be 
greatly exceeded. The number of grandchildren and of great grand 
children which some individuals leave behind them at death makes 
it easy to believe that in a few centuries an entire nation will be 
their veritable sons and daughters. Whilst I have been writing this 
paper an old woman has died very near to my residence at the age of 
ninety-nine, who had thirteen children and to2 grandchildren and 
great-grandchildren, the latter, so far as known, all living. During 
the same time that the paper has been in progress, a Spanish 
gentleman who went out many years ago to America has returned 
to his own country, bringing back with him no fewer than 197 
actual descendants. 

A single plant, if unresisted by rival plants and unchecked by 
such things as climate and situation, would speedily cover the whole 
earth. Man has really no rival, he is lord of all; he can live too in 
every clime, and obtain a livelihood amid tropical forests and amid 
eternal snows. The rapidity with which the multiplication of de- 
scendants must go forward, even according to the ordinary rate of 
progression, will in the course of not many generations make the 
whole world our children, much more if it be expedited. Successive 
countries will be captured by various avenues and held in perpetual 
possession by our posterity. “The whole caldron of humanity, seething 
evermore with new creations, will acknowledge the presence of every 
individual progenitor of this period. 

The race is incalculably more than the individual. The peculi- 
arities of the individual are soon melted away in the general stream 
of humanity. As if his brief sway in the little circle he has filled 
were viewed with envy or dissatisfaction, the hand of time begins 
immediately to pare down what remains of him in the earth to ever 
smaller dimensions until it is infinitesimal. He can ensure only half 
of himself in any individual of the next generation, only a quarter in 
the generation after that, and so on. His part in the building up of 
any human fabric rapidly becomes insignificant. Something seems 
bent on working him out. As it does with his name and memorials, 
filling up the lettering on his tombstone with moss, destroying the 
writing he has left behind, wiping out all traces of him from the 
earth, so it does with himself and all that vitally represents his 
personality in the persons of his descendants. The individual is ever 
losing ; the race is ever gaining. A man’s great-great-great-grand- 
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child, living scarcely 200 years after him, will be only one thirty-second 
part of himself, and the other thirty-one parts will be due to others, 
that is, to the race viewed as something opposed to his individuality. 

The gain in the way of extension compensates for the loss of 
intension. While a man’s part in the individuals descending from 
him rapidly becomes infinitesimal, the number of individuals in whom 
he has part rapidly increases until it includes, as we have seen, all 
the nation and then all the world. This widening out of his person- 
ality corresponds to the broadening of intelligence from mere interest 
in local news to that which is taken in scientific generalisations, and 
to the tendency of moral development which is to expand the love of 
family into patroitism, and then to convert patriotism into philan- 
thropy, into a regard for man as man, irrespective of language or 
nationality. ‘Thus the brook seeks the river, the river the sea, the 
sea the vast ocean. 

Each man’s personality, it has to be remembered, is borrowed 
from those behind him. ‘The further back in time a man’s place 
may be, the fewer ancestors he has behind him; the greater, too, his 
own part in the race, viewed as a whole existent through the ages, 
the oftener the infinitesimal resowing of .him takes place, and the 
greater becomes the certainty that every separate inhabitant of the 
earth is one of his descendants. Furthermore, when there are fewer 
people, the lines of ancestry blend oftener, so that in the same indi- 
vidual it is more probable that an ancestor will be represented many 
times by means of different channels of descent meeting in him 
after proceeding from the same’source. Posterity, not very remote, 
will have descended from a common ancestor through several of his 
children. A progenitor’s part who lived three thousand years ago is 
very much larger than that of one who lived only one hundred or 
three hundred years ago. He has had more to do in the shaping 
and moulding of the whole, just as the stem has more to do in the 
formation of the tree than any particular branch proceeding from it. 
The root or the seed has a still greater part, and if it be conceded 
that the human race has proceeded from one common pair, it follows 
that of the nature of all the individuals now living half is of the 
proto-father and half of the first mother. To us existing at this late 
date, it is interesting to note how the channels of vitality, proceeding 
from the original pair to us, first diverge until they reach their nu 
merical climax, and are coincident for a considerable period with all the 
inhabitants of the world; then converge until they are found reduced 
to two again in the household from which we immediately sprang. 

As the people at no very distant date in the past were all our 
fathers and mothers, and the people who will be living not very far 
distant in the future will be all our sons and daughters, so the people 
living at the present time are all our near relations. We may call 
them, with very little exaggeration, brothers and sisters. If we could 
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be told, as we meet the passers in the streets, how near their relation- 
ship to us is, we should get a succession of surprises. We should 
cease to-think of them as strangers and aliens, and come to feel that 
they were our own kith and kin. Every person would have an in- 
terest for us as a relative not far removed, and the charm of social 
life would be wonderfully increased. 


The fact of our close kinship, as a nation, and also as a race, is 
calculated to stimulate philanthropy very powerfully. It is acknow- 
ledged that the nearer the relationship the greater is the claim for 
help, if help beneeded. Even self-love comes to the aid of generosity ; 
it is felt that what a man does for his own relations is in a measure 
done for himself; the disgrace of neglecting them acts as a useful 
spur to liberality. Advocates of slavery have vindicated their ob- 
noxious system by maintaining the absolute inferiority of the en 
slaved. Caste in India has been fortified by notions of a vast and 
essential difference between the various orders. Oneness in nature 
appeals for respect and association. ‘The oneness which is proved 
and emphasised by near relationship makes the strongest appeal to 
the interest of the mind and the sympathy of the heart. Creatures 
of the same kind draw together. ‘The further a people are from us, 
geographically or relatively, the less ordinarily is our regard for their 
welfare, our concern over their calamities. ‘The improved facilities 
for intercourse are destroying the effect of geographical distance ; 
the realisation of the fact that all the world are akin will help 
immensely to lessen the social distance. 

The close kinship of mankind especially in the same nation has 
an important bearing on one or two points of theology. Since 
mental and physical tendencies are transmissible by hereditary 
descent, this kinship gives to the doctrine of natural depravity an 
awful significance, and shows the causes of taint to our blood to be 
near us in time instead of being removed altogether away to the 
beginning of the world. If all the moral weaklings of the land who 
lived 7oo years ago, all the vile and vicious, all the wild beasts in 
human shape, and an unknown number of such in the ages interven- 
ing, were our direct ancestors, it is not to be wondered at that 
unhappy propensities stir, and strive, and struggle for mastery in 
every man’s breast. It is singular that orthodox theologians should 
overlook this recent pressing source of depravity to dwell on the influ- 
ence upon us of an original pair living before historical times. It is 
equally strange that unorthodox ones should deny the existence of 
depravity communicated from that remote period on the ground of 
its supposed injustice, when it is undeniable that we are reached by 
ten thousand impure channels so near at hand. The question arises, 
how is it that the depravity fed from so many sources has not 
resulted before now in the complete corruption and disintegration of 
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the race? We are able to encourage ourselves by remembering the 
vast amount of excellency in recent times with which we are in direct 
communication; the heroes, saints, and martyrs, to say nothing of 
the hosts of good plain practical people of all sorts who have left us 
a constitutional heritage. We have further encouragement in the 
law by which successive generations tend to revert to a normal type: 
peculiarities are got rid of, defects are supplemented, excesses are 
restrained ; a certain amount of refuse is wrought out and cast aside 
age after age. The blind man has children with eyes. On the whole 
we cannot marvel that with such a mongrel ancestry of saints and 
sinners we manifest such contradictory tendencies, and are such an 
enigma to ourselves, as if not two men but a thousand were contend- 
ing within us for the dominion in the changing moods that pass over 
us, and in the wild, irregular thoughts that shoot through the mind, 
and try to find their way to the surface to gain their own appropriate 
expression. That blessing and cursing should proceed from the same 
lips, that men should come away from prayers at church and ges 
into very unlovely tempers at home, is doubtless very sad, but it it 
just what might have been expected from those who reckon among 
their progenitors the evil and the good, the best and the worst, of a 
whole country. ; 

This doctrine of the close kinship of mankind triumphantly 
establishes, apart from genealogical tables, the fact that Jesus Christ 
had descendance from King David, but impairs the value of the fact 
when it is established. David, the King of Israel, flourished above a 
thousand years before Christ, and left behind him many children. 
The channels of succession being so numerous, and having their 
fountain head so far back, had time before the birth of Christ to 
branch out in every direction, and could not have missed arly genuine 
Jew in the land, especially if he was of the tribe of Judah. Jesus 
Christ being of this tribe was undoubtedly in the succession, and had 
in him the bleod of the son of Jesse. But then was there a man of 
the tribe of Judah at least who had not? Is there a man living now 
who has not? Of course the conventional value of Christ’s descent 
by what is termed lineal succession from David, and its value as a 
fulfilment of prophecy on that ground, are independent of the 
generalising proofs which would make out all to be David’s children. 

The evidence seems conclusive that Mary, the mother of Jesus, had 
several children after the birth of her illustrious Firstborn, He had 
brethren and sisters, and if some of these left posterity in the earth, 
as we may reasonably suppose they did, it is certain that we are the 
descendants, the children, of Mary, and have a kinship with Christ, 
much closer physically than we have dared to believe. 

In His case the phrase ‘Son of man’ had a unique significance, 
but the doctrine which has been expounded in this paper shows that 
it has a real and solemn significance to whomsoever applied. Each 
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of us is ‘son of man’ in the tremendous sense that he is descended 
from all the people who have posterity remaining, who lived on earth 
a few centuries ago. Every individual living before Christ who. has 
descendants at all has them in us. We are the offspring of the whole 
of humanity at that time. Every slave and every lord in the days 
of Julius Ceesar has contributed to our being, and looking back to those 
times, each one may consider himself not the child of a thin thread- 
like line of parentage, but child of the race, son of all mankind. 


This subject has important bearings in the political realm. It 
invalidates the basis of hereditary monarchy, and shows that it rests 
upon a genealogical fiction. It is a depraved conventionalism, a 
custom born of falsehood and of wrong to single out the eldest child 
or any other child as the bearer of the honours and emoluments of 
the family to the exclusion of the rest. All the children are equally 
partakers of the parental nature. In the course of less than a 
thousand: years the descendants of an illustrious sovereign get 
strangely dispersed, and his blood becomes mingled with the common 
reservoir of national life. Every marriage outside his family runs 
off with half of what remained of him in the succession. After being 
halved so often, the wearer of his name and title, the possessor of his 
power, needs much faith or much ignorance to believe that he is 
in any real sense the peculiar descendant having a claim in nature 
beyond millions more. If the sovereign is the descendant of William 
the Conqueror or of Alfred the Great, so are the subjects. On the 
ground of hereditary succession every man may claim to be king, and 
every woman to be queen. 

Hereditary aristocratic titles have no foundation in nature. 
They are based upon deception and injustice, and at best are purely 
arbitrary. The eldest son who takes the title is no more the child 
than the rest of the children. If any title is inherited it ought to 
be common to them all, and if the titular inheritance continued, 
it would be common to all the population of the land in the course 
of a few ages. It is restricted to one channel of descent under the 
delusion that this is more direct and is somehow closer to the founder 
of the family than other channels. The restriction takes place by 
means of a wrong done to the rest in excluding them from that 
which is as much theirs by right of nature as his who actually enjoys 
it. There.could be no hereditary aristocracy save by the ignorance 
and weakness of the community at large, who tolerate the presence of 
a few amongst them flaunting in their eyes and jingling on their 
ears the tokens of the general deprivation of a natural due. 

The doctrine of the close kinship of the nation practically carried 
out would lead to a universal distribution of property. The verdict 
of society is that a man who has property should leave it to his 
children after making due provision for his wife for the remainder of 
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her days. ‘This is the general rule which the common judgment of 
mankind prescribes, leaving only a small margin for bequests outside 
the family circle. Entail in its present form and primogeniture are 
doomed to go, and only wait the hour and the man. Law has already 
relaxed the grasp of the eldest son on fersonal estate, and provides 
for its distribution. In France it compels an equal distribution of 
real estate amongst all the children. Taking, then, the broad rule for 
granted that the possessions of the parents must pass in equal portions 
to the children, there is seen to be wanted some strict guard on what 
a man bequeaths so that it shall not be squandered by his heirs. 
We can best follow out the result in regard to possession of land. 
Entail should be placed on a natural basis and carried out on a 
broader scale, and it would become a mighty instrument for good and 
for raising the general condition of the people without taking away 
the stimulus to labour. 

There is provision in nature for the nationalisation of the land. 
As soon as all the direct descendants are treated as heirs, the fact 
that these rapidly multiply till they are coextensive with the nation 
shows that if the property left at death by the present possessors be 
similarly extended, all the land of the country now in so few hands 
must eventually come into the possession of the whole nation, and 
that not by any act of confiscation, but by simply acknowledging fact 
and doing justice. It would not answer, however, to go on sub- 
dividing property endlessly down to yards and inches. A limit 
would have to be set to subdivision and to inheritance by means of 
it, and after a certain generation, where the descendants had already 
become scores or hundreds, or after a certain degree of tenuity in the 
property had been reached, so that the forfeiture of his share would 
be no particular loss to the individual heir, it would be necessary to 
annex the whole to the national estate, swiftly accumulating by 
similar processses. If this rule was universally acted upon, though 
a man’s descendants would cease, say, in the fourth or fifth genera- 
tion to be his heirs in particular, the little amount they forfeited in 
this way would be more than made up to them by the many other 
inheritances of which they would become heirs in common with the 
nation. The railways anit be passed through the same process by 
the gradual distribution of shares. As far as praticable other 
property should be dealt with on the same principle. This would 
bring about a general diffusion of wealth now congested in a few 
hands, and bring it about, too, gradually and safely by the operation 
of the great natural law of heirship through successive generations. 

Already we have extensive properties that are owned by the 
nation at large, such as the roads and canals, the post-offices and 
telegraphs, the Board Schools and the Established Churches, the 
parks, free libraries, and Government buildings. The principle is 
in operation, and if it had the wider sphere that heirship demands, 
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there would be an immense lightening of the burdens which are 
pressing upon the people. Each individual would commence life at 
an advantage, a few steps up the ladder instead of being down quite 
in the ditch, as are the majority—poor and penniless, dependent for 
everything on the exertions of the present hour. The rent of the 
national property might, as has been recently advocated, go to the 
payment of the taxes imperial and local. It might answer for the 
necessary work of government, for the expenses of army and navy, 
for the payment of interest on the national debt and its gradual 
liquidation, for the elementary education of the children, and for the 
maintenance of the aged. Though I have not read Mr. George's 
book, I understand that this is something like his proposal. If the 
yearly return of the national estate were ever found to far exceed 
the above requirements, it could be readily and safely disposed of by 
a yearly dividend, which would reverse the old tormenting order, and 
make the people the receivers instead of payers of taxes. It is hard 
to see how this moderate diffusion of property could be injurious to 
them. If the smaller equal inheritance would degrade them, the 
present holders of large estates must be in a very bad way. 

That which a man has accumulated by his own exertions he has 
a sort of right to disperse and to squander if he choose; but that 
which the dead have left behind them should, as far as possible, have 
permanence stamped upon it, and be guarded by the State, so that it 
may be enjoyed by all the heirs in their turn. The savings of the 
present generation should enable the whole community in the next 
age to start from a higher level of power and comfort. The law of 
labour can never be abrogated, though its incidence might be very 
wisely extended. ‘The inequality between the possessions of men can 
never be totally destroyed, but with immense advantage to the 
nation it might be decidedly lessened. The progress that has thus 
far taken place in the condition of the people has been the laying of 
successive strata of comforts and resources between them and the 
utter poverty in which their forefathers dwelt. The increase of 
wages, the lessening of the hours of labour, the manifold fruits of 
modern inventions, the accumulated treasures of knowledge which all 
may take without diminishing the store—such instances as these 
show a gradual enrichment of the people to the general advantage. 
Who shall say that the process has gone as far as it ought to go? 
What harm could ensue if the present burdens of taxation were done 
away, and if even every man were the recipient of a yearly income of 
a few pounds which no act of his could ever alienate? 

The landless people of the present generation are undoubtedly 
proportionate heirs to all the landowners of the country living not 
many ages ago, if heirship be founded in nature. That all should 
have gone into so few hands, and the vast majority of the heirs have 
been deprived, is a great and grievous wrong. Those who wish to 
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continue. the present arrangements, and would bitterly oppose their 
modification in the way here proposed as an injustice to the few who 
in future would otherwise come into possession, are willing to inflict 
injustice upon the many of the future who ought to come into 
possession. 

The great possessions now enjoyed by particular individuals, and 
that have come down from distant times, are due to accumulated 
wrongs. One heir in the succession has been advantaged to the ex- 
clusion of scores; and eventually of thousands and millions. That 
which in nature was as much theirs as his is now his alone. That 
which should have flowed in many channels, shallow but sufficient to 
fertilise, has been carried in a single stream, deep and full, but com- 
paratively useless—mostly wasted. Much of the waste is seen clearly 
and painfully enough in the profuse and extravagant style of living, 
where one consumes what would decently maintain a thousand. 
When the properties of the country are thus piled up on a foundation 
of gigantic wrong, it would be unreasonable to expect a full measure 
of national health and prosperity, or that it should be really well with 
the people. 
HENRY KENDALL. 


Vor. XVIII.—No. 104. 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


THE LESSON OF JUPITER.’ 


Ir I were asked what I consider the most important discovery which 
has been made during the nineteenth century with respect to the 


ancient history of mankind, I should answer by the following short 
line: 


Sanskrit DYAUSH-PITAR!=Greek ZEYS IIA THP?=Latin | 
JUPITER*= Old Norse TYR. 


Think what this equation implies! It implies not only that our 
own ancestors and the ancestors of Homer and Cicero spoke the 
same language as the people of India—this is a discovery which, 
however incredible it sounded at first, has long ceased to cause any 
surprise—but it implies and proves that they all had once the same 
faith, and worshipped for a time the same supreme deity under 
exactly the same name—a name which meant Heaven-Father. 

This lesson cannot be taught too often, for no one who has not 
fully learnt, marked, and inwardly digested it can form a true idea of 
the intellectual character of that ancient and noble race to which we 
all belong. Ancient history in our century has become as completely 
changed by that one discovery as astronomy was by the Copernican 
heresy in the sixteenth. 

And if we wish to realise to its fullest extent the unbroken 
continuity in the language, in the thoughts and words of the principal 
Aryan nations, let us look at the accents in the following list: 

Sanskrit Greek 
Nom. Dyais Zevs 
Gen. Divas Atds 
Loc. Divi Att 
Acc. Divam dia 
Voc. Dyaus Zed 


Here we see that at the time when the Greeks had become such 
thorough Greeks that they hardly knew of the existence of India, 


1 Rv. iv. 1, 10. 2 Zen Tatep ( Od. v. 7, &c.) 

3 Diespiter, Dispiter. As to the corresponding German names see Grimm, Zz. 
Mythology, i. p. 192. The Eddic name 7yr. gen. 7js. corresponding to Sanskrit 
Dyaus, would be 7zus in Gothic, 7irv in A.S., Zio in Old High-German. 
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the people at Athens laid the accent in the oblique cases of Zeus on 
exactly the same syllable on which the Brahmans laid it at Benares, 
with this difference only, that the Brahmans knew the reason why, 
while the Athenians did not.‘ 

A scholar who ventures on the sea of ancient history, and more 
particularly of ancient religion and mythology, without having these 
two short inscriptions constantly before his eyes, is as helpless as an 
ancient mariner without a compass: he may weather many a storm, 
but he must be wrecked in the end. 

The only possible starting-point for the study of Greek, Roman, 
Teutonic, Celtic, and Slavonic mythology has thus been determined : 
it is Dyaus, and nothing but Dyaus, as certainly as the sun in its 
central position is the only possible pivot of all scientific astronomy. 
But it is one thing to discover a truth, and quite another to make 
other people see that truth. Naturally, though perhaps unfortunately, 
the man who has discovered a truth, who sees it, knows it, and can 
no longer doubt it, is generally very indifferent as to whether other 
people can be made to see it and accept it. He knows it will con- 
quer in the end, and he feels that he has more important work to do 
than to convert the heathens. ‘Truth, he knows, is in no hurry. The 
Copernican theory was laughed at, it was anathematised, it was 
refuted by the highest authorities, but it lived on for all that: and, 
what is more wonderful still, it is at present accepted as gospel by 
millions, whereas the number of those who really understand it, and, 
if called upon, could defend it, might probably be counted by hundreds 
only. 

We have witnessed a similar triumph of truth in our own days. 
When the old theory of evolution—das Werden—was once more taken 
up by such men as Darwin, Wallace, Huxley, Haeckel, O. Schmidt, and 
others, it was laughed at, it was anathematised, it was refuted by the 
highest authorities, but it has lived on for all that, and, what is most 
extraordinary, it is preached at present most vociferously out of the 
mouths of babes and sucklings. 

It has been the same with the study of comparative mythology. 
The real workmen remained in their quarry, quietly digging, and 
sifting, and delighted if, after years of patient toil, they were rewarded 
with one nugget, one safe equation, such as Daphne = Sanskrit 
Ahana, Kerberos = Sanscrit Sarbara, etc. ‘They were well laughed 
at, they were vigorously anathematised, and yet, even in our own 
lifetime, there is hardly a schoolboy left who does not know that 
Zeus is Dyaus. When one reads the amusing and sometimes even 
scurrilous articles which facile pens have poured out for years in 
English and foreign journals against comparative mythology and 
solar myths, one cannot help thinking of that now famous monkey 
who, as an unanswerable argument, was kept swinging backward and 

* Selected Essays, i. p. 220; Lectures on the Science of Language, ii. p. 468 seg. 
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forward in the Senate House at Cambridge, performing its amusing 
capers over the heads of Darwin and his friends, while the University 
was conferring on the veteran sage the highest honours which it can 
bestow on true genius and honest work, the honorary degree of LL.D. 
Did that argumentum ad simiam prevail ? 

But let us try to learn something even from that swinging mon- 
key. Why is there, at least among a certain class of orthodox theo- 
logians and classical scholars, so strong an objection to a comparative 
treatment of Greek and Roman mythology? Mere conservatism, 
mere unwillingness to learn will hardly account for it. No doubt 
it is disagreeable, after one has been accustomed to teach one thing, 
to be called on suddenly to teach something quite different. There 
is an indolent element in all of us which tempts us, if possible, to 
ignore new doctrines and to elbow out their apostles. It is still more 
disagreeable to be told, as in the case of comparative philology and 
mythology, that in order to study the newscience or, at all events, to 
be able to criticise its results, it is absolutely necessary to buy new 
tools—in fact, to learn Sanskrit. Still, there is no escape from this 
dira necessitas, unless we adopt a strategical ruse which, even for a 
time it should be successful, reflects small credit on those who resort 
to it. 

In order to find an excuse for not studying Sanskrit, and yet 
criticising the labours of comparative philologists, great stress has 
been laid on the fact that comparative philologists, even those who 
know Sanskrit, often differ from each other, and that therefore the 
study of Sanskrit can be of little use. It is difficult to imagine a 
weaker, not to say a meaner, argument. It was the same argument 
that was used against the decipherers of hieroglyphic, cuneiform, 
Umbrian, and Oscan inscriptions. They were laughed at because 
they differed from each other, and they were laughed at because 
they differed from themselves ; as if progress, or, as it is now called, 
evolution, were possible without scholars differing from themselves 
and differing from others. 

I still remember the time when the late Sir George Cornewall 
Lewis published his famous squib, ‘/zscriptio antigua in Agro 
Bruttio nuper reperta: edidit et interpretatus est Johannes 
Brownius, A. M. dis Christi quondam alumnus, Oxonia, 1862.’ 
All the laughers were then on his side, and comparative scholars were 
assured that an English Chancellor of the Exchequer had disposed 
of such men as Champollion, Bunsen, Burnouf, Rawlinson, Kirchhoff, 
Aufrecht, Mommsen, e¢ hoc genus omne, in the short hours of leisure 
left him by his official duties. I was truly sorry for Sir George 
Cornewall Lewis at the time, and I believe he lived long enough to 
be truly sorry himself for this yew d@ esprit, which, I confess, rerninded 
me always of an elephant trying to dance on a rope. In his 
Astronomy of the Ancients he had tried to show that, wherever the 
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tradition of a language had once been broken, it was impossible, by 
means of the comparative method, to decipher an ancient inscription, 
whether in Egypt, Persia, Italy, or anywhere else. In his squib he 
gave a practical illustration, showing that, by employing the same 
comparative method, he was able to interpret any inscription, even 
the following, which he proved to be Umbrian: 


HEY DIDDLEDIDDLE 
THECATANDTHEFIDDLE 
THECOWJUMPEDOVERTHEMOON 
THELITTLEDOGLAUGH ED 
TOSEESUCHFINESPORT 
ANDTHEDISHRANAWAYWITHTHESPOON. 


Often was I asked at the time—now twenty-three years ago—why 
I did not answer these attacks ; but, with all respect for Sir George 
Cornewall Lewis, I felt that no answer was deserved. Would an 
astronomer feel called upon to answer, if the most learned Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer asked him, in his most solemn way, 
whether he really thought that the sun did not rise? Would a 
chemist feel disturbed in his experiments if he were told, even by 
the most jocular of journalists, that by profusely mixing oxygen and 
hydrogen he had never succeeded in producing a single drop of water ? 
It is no doubt the duty of a journalist to give his opinion about 
everything ; and if he does it with real esfrz¢ no one finds fault with 
him. He may even, if he is persevering, stir up a certain amount of 
what is called public opinion : but what is public opinion to ascholar 
and a lover of truth? Of course, if it can be shown that a Bopp or 
a Grimm has completely changed his opinion, or that those who 
followed after them have convicted these great scholars of many an 
error, the ignorant crowd will always say, ‘Aha! aha!’ But those 
who are quiet in the land would, on the contrary, be utterly dis- 
heartened if it were otherwise, and if, in spite of constant moil and 
toil, the best scholars were always to remain in the same trench, 
never advancing a step in the siege of the strong fortress of truth. 
What seems to me intolerable is that persons who avowedly cannot 
form an independent opinion of two views, the one propounded by 
Bopp, the other by Grimm, should think that they can dispose of 
two such giants by simply saying, ‘Aha! aha! they contradict each 
other !’ 

It is strange that these ready critics, who, though ignorant of 
Sanskrit, pride themselves on their knowledge of Greek and Latin, 
should be unaware that in Greek and Latin philology great scholars 
contradict themselves and contradict others quite as much as in 
Sanskrit, Zend, Gothic, or comparative philology. The Greek 
classics have been interpreted now for nearly two thousand years—at 
Alexandria, at Rome, at Constantinople, at Paris, Oxford, Cambridge, 
and Berlin. No doubt a schoolboy, when reading his Homer, 
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imagines that the construction of every line is settled by his tutor, 
and the meaning of every word by his Liddell and Scott. But every 
true scholar knows how different the real state of the case is; .how 
much uncertainty attaches to the meaning of many words; how 
often scholars have changed their interpretation of certain lines; 
and how fiercely the highest authorities contradict each other as to 
the true purport of Homeric poetry and Homeric mythology. Let 
us open the Odyssey, and in the very first line the best scholars 
differ as to the meaning of zoAstpozos and the grammatical analysis 
of gwexe. Ennius was ‘right in rendering éweze (i.e. &-aeze) by 
insece, an etymologically identical form, identical also with the 
German ansagen, English to say. But, if he was right in this, 
follows that we must change éezere, say, into Zerete, because it 
stands for oe-cér-ere, and there is no excuse for dropping the 
aspirate. As a matter of fact some of the MSS. read @azere., 
However, La Roche and other Homeric interpreters differ on this 
point, as on many others. 

But if Ennius was right in rendering éwexe by insece, he was 
probably wrong in taking zoAbtpozos in the sense of versutus, as if 
it were zoddpytes. oddtpoxog in our passage means no more 
than é¢ pda zodka xhdyzby, according to a very common pecu- 
liarity of Homeric diction. Still this again is an open question. 

The very next word, zAdyy@y, gives rise to a new controversy as 
to whether it means ‘he was tossed’ or ‘made to wander.’ | 
decidedly prefer the first meaning, but far greater authorities prefer 
the second. 

And so we could go on from page to page, pointing out words 
and whole sentences on which doctors disagree, and yet without any 
scholar venturing to say that it is useless therefore to read Homer.’ 
There are two classes of readers for Homer, as there are two classes 
of readers for the Vedas. One class must accept what either Sayava 
or a European editor lays down as the law, just as schoolboys must 
accept what their master tells them, whether out of Aristarchus or 
out of Merry and Munro. Another class of more advanced students 
must judge for themselves. But no one would even pass Moderations 
by simply saying that Sayawa differed from Ludwig and Aristarchus 
from I.a Roche, and that therefore they were probably both wrong. 
By all means let us try to find out, for instance, what Homer really 
meant by such a name as Argeiphontes, and what comparative 
philologists make of that name. But if the two differ, let us not 
suppose that it is a proof of superior knowledge and judgment to 
proclaim our agnosticism, and to smile at those who honestly try to 


5 What is the true meaning of daxepyzés, Od. i. 20; of drpexiws, Od. i. 169? How 
should we interpret Os@v éy yubtaat xeitat, Od. i. 267; how €edva in Od. i. 277; 
dvoraia, Od. i. 320; dhgyatys, Od. i. 349; apres, Od.ii. 11; eddetezog, Od. ii. 167; 


RAcée, Od. ii. 243. &c.? Might we not say to some recent tnasietbes af Homer, Hix 
Rhodos, hic salta ? 
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decide between two opinions instead of proudly proclaiming their 
own incompetency. 

Comparative mythology has many difficulties to contend with, 
and it would not be honest to attempt to hide them. But it would 
be cowardly to run away from the trysting ground, and worse than 
cowardly to rail at those who in the tournament of truth are some- 
times wounded, or even unseated by a powerful thrust. 

Comparative is a name which has been assumed of late by nearly 
all historical and natural sciences, though, if we once understand the 
true method and purpose of any single science, it would seem to be 
almost superfluous to qualify it by that predicate. There is no science 
of single things, and all progress in human knowledge is achieved 
through comparison, leading on to the discovery of what different 
objects share in common, till we reach the widest generalisations and 
the highest ideas that are within the ken of human knowledge. 

Thus with regard to languages, the very first steps in our know- 
ledge of words are made by comparison. Grammar consists in a 
collection of words which, though they differ from each other, share 
certain formal elements in common. ‘These formal elements are 
called grammatical elements, or suffixes, affixes, prefixes, &c., and 
we are said to know the grammar of a language when we have learnt 
under what conditions different words undergo the same formal modi- 
fications. ‘Thus comparison leads in the first instance to a gram- 
matical knowledge of a single language. 

When, however, we proceed from a study of one to a study of 
many languages, a new process of comparison begins. We observe 
that words in different languages undergo the same or nearly the 
same modifications, and by placing the paradigms of their declension 
and conjugation side by side, we try to find out on what points they 
agree and on what points they differ, and we hope thus to discover 
in the end the reasons why they should agree on certain points, and 
why they should differ on others. 

Comparative philology deals partly with facts—that is, the differ- 
ences and coincidences that can be observed in the material and 
formal elements of language—partly with laws using that word in 
the humble sense of ‘something which is true Of many objects,’ not 
as vépot = gitrudes odpaviay Oe atdépa texvwbdvees, ov “Ohopros 
zatyp povos, vddE vw Ovata goat davépwy exixtev. These laws, if 
once discovered, are to account for such similarities and dissimilari- 
ties as to give to each language its own individual character. 

This science of comparative philology, however, very soon 
assumed three different aspects, and was cultivated in three distinct 
schools, which may be called (1) the e¢ymo/ogical or genealogical, 
(2) the analogica/, and (3) the psychological. 

In comparing such languages as Latin, Greek, and Sanskrit, it 
was soon found that they were really varieties of one and the same 
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historical prototype, that they pointed to a common origin, and that 
all their differences must be accounted for either by phonetic cor- 
ruption or by dialectic growth. The comparative study of tliese 
languages became therefore genealogical, or, in grammatical phraseo- 
logy, etymological. 

Starting from a certain number of radical and formal elements 
(the latter being themselves radical elements of an earlier period), 
the principal object of the genealogical or etymological school has 
always been to discover the system according to which these elements 
were combined into words, and to determine the laws which regulate 
. the phonetic changes of words, either in the same or in different 
languages. ‘These laws are sometimes treated as natural laws, which, 
however, means no more than that they admit of no exception, exceyt 
such as can be accounted for by new laws. 

The next school, the .ana/ogica/, or, as it might also be called, 
the dialectic, tries to discover what in the same or in different 
languages is not édentical, but yet analogous. While the genea 
logical school looks upon all cognate languages as dialects developed 
from one ideal zotv7, the dialectic school looks upon each language 
as the result of a previous independent growth, and thus is able to 
account for freedom and variety in single languages as well as in 
whole families of speech, as against the iron laws of phonetic change 
established by the etymological school. 

It would be impossible, for instance, or at all events undesirable,' 
to treat, say, the Ionic dialect as a corruption of the A%olic, or the 
Eolic as a corruption of the Ionic. The same applies to High 
German and Low German, to Sanskrit and Prakrit, to Cymric and 
Gadhelic. These are all independent streams of language, which it 
is as hopeless to trace back to one common source, as it is to discover 
the one small source of the Nile or even of the Thames. They 
spring indeed from the same geological stratum, and they follow 
parallel courses under similar conditions, but they are not yet one 
stream of water or of speech, kept in by the same shores and moving 
on in the same bed. Even after their confluence the peculiar colours 
of what_I call dialectic growth remain, and help us to account, by 
true or false analogy, for that want of uniformity or regularity which 
the etymological school postulates with unyielding severity. 

Thus dvau in Sanskrit, ds in Greek, duo in Latin are phonetic 
varieties of one and the same type. They are identical in origin, 
and their differences can be accounted for by phonetic laws. But 
Sanskrit dvitiga, the second, and Greek destepos are not identical 
in origin. They are dialectic forms, sprung from the same. etymo- 
logical stratum, not the products of one and the same creative act. 

Nevertheless it is in cognate languages only that we could 
account for such words as Sanskrit prathama, the first, xpdros, 


SSee Lectures on the Science of Language, vol. i. p. 55 seq. 
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| primus, and Gothic fruma. ‘These are all analogous formations, 


only they must not be treated as varieties of one common prototype. 
Their differences are not due to the influence of phonetic modifica- 
tion, which can be reduced to a law, but to the freedom of dialectic 
growth, which must be accepted as a fact. 

I cannot enter more fully into this subject at present, but I may 
remark that it is the disregard of this distinction between phonetic 
modification and dialectic growth which, at the present moment, 
seems to me to have led to a series of misunderstandings between the 
most prominent representatives of comparative philology.’ 

This comparison of various languages, after it had led to the 
discoveries of the great families of human speech, and settled the 
principles according to which cognate language should be analysed 
and explained, opened in the end a still wider prospect and disclosed 
before our eyes not only what was common to Greek and Latin, to 
Hebrew and Arabic, to Finnish and Hungarian, but what was common 
and essential to all languages, what constitutes in fact the nature of 
language in general, and indirectly the nature of thought. 

This kind of- study, comparative in the widest sense, though it 
aimed at the discovery of the highest philosophical truth, does not 
depend for that discovery 6n abstract reasoning, but differing from 
all former attempts to construct a science of general grammar and 
of logic, it takes its materials entirely from the facts supplied by 
that infinite number of languages in which the power of language 
and thought has become realised. It matters little whether we call 
this branch of comparative theology psychological or ethno-psycho- 
logical, as long as we see clearly that it aims at explaining that 
intellectual development which has its outward form in language, 
and that it derives its materials entirely from a careful study of the 
different types of human speech, so far as they are still accessible to 
the student of the present day. ‘To me that ‘branch of the science 
of language seems to transcend the powers of the present generation, 
and to belong to the future of our race. But I look to it as the final 
consummation of all that has ever claimed the name of philosophy, 
as the solution of all psychological, logical, and metaphysical pro- 
blems, and in the end as the only true key to our knowledge of the 
Self. 

What applies to comparative philology applies mutatis mutandis 
to comparative mythology. That name has been applied to every 
kind of comparison of gods and heroes, of myths, legends, and 
stories. But in order to avoid misunderstandings and barren dis- 
cussions, we ought to divide comparative mythology also into three 


‘branches, which may be defined as (I.) the etymological or genea- 


7G. Curtius, Zur Aritik der neuesten Sprachforschung, 1885; Delbriick, Die 
neueste Sprachforschung, 1885; Brugmann, Zum heutigen Stand der Sprachwissen- 


schaft, 1885. 
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logical, (II.) the analogical, (III.) the psychological or ethno-psycho- 
logical. 

The etymological branch of comparative mythology places ‘the 
names and stories of certain gods and heroes side by side, and tries 
to prove that these names were derived from prototypes common to 
certain families of speech. As its object is not only to compare, but 
to identify these names, and the persons to whom they belong, it is 
clear that this branch of comparative mythology can deal with the 
traditions of such languages only as have been proved to be connected 
genealogically. It is natural, therefore, that this special domain of 
research should have been almost exclusively cultivated by critical 
scholars, and that the evidence to which they appeal should be 
entirely etymological, and under the sway of the strictest phonetic 
laws. 

The second branch, the analogical, might claim for itself the 
principal right to the name of comparative mythology, for it is chiefly 
occupied with comparing myths and legends, without attempting to 
identify them. Like the etymological school it confines itself to the 
myths of cognate languages, but after having shown how many 
different names and personifications may attach themselves to the 
principal objects of mythological thought, such as the sun, the moon, 
the sky, the earth, fire, and water, storms and lightning, and in how 
many different ways the same story may be told of these polynomous 
objects, it proceeds to a comparison of myths which, though not 
identically the same, must have sprung from the same common 
stratum, and thus takes possession of a far larger area of mythological 
thought as the common property of a’ race that could be claimed by 
purely etymological tests. This analogical process has its dangers, 
like all purely morphological comparisons, but it forms nevertheless 
an almost indispensable supplement to the genealogical treatment of 
mythology 

While both the genealogical and the analogical schools confine 
themselves to a comparison of mythologies which are handed down 
to us in languages held together by the ties of a common origin, the 
psychological or ethno-psychological school soars higher, and com- 
prehends the mythologies of all mankind. There is nothing in all 
the mythologies of the world that cannot be compared. What Heine 
said to an ethno-psychological lover— 


Und, mein Herz, was Dir gefallt, 
Alles, Alles, darfst Du lieben 


may be said to an ethno-psychological mythologist— 


Und, mein Freund, was Dir gefallt, 
Alles, Allés, darfst vergleichen. 


It is a most fascinating, though no doubt at the same time a 
somewhat dangerous, study, unless it is carried on by men of scholar- 
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like instinct and historical tact. Its charm consists not only in the 
discovery of the most surprising coincidences in the mythologies, the 
customs, and traditions of distant races, distant in space as well as in 
time, civilised and uncivilised, ancient and modern, but in the 
discovery of the general motives which alone can account for such 
similarities. It becomes, in fact, an historical psychology of the 
human race (Vélkerpsychologie), and promises in time results of 
the highest value, not only the historian, but to the philosopher 
also. 


Comparative mythology rests, as we saw, and can only rest, on 
comparative philology, and such has been the constant advance 
of that science, particularly with regard to the laws which regu- 
late the interchange of consonants and vowels, that many etymo- 
logical identifications which seemed quite legitimate fifty years ago 
cannot be considered so any longer. My own conviction has always 
been that phonetic laws cannot be administered in too Draconian a 
spirit, and that there ought to be no difference made in applying 
them either to vowels or to consonants. It is far better to leave an 
etymology, however tempting, as unproven for a time than to tamper 
with a single phonetic law. : 

3ut, with regard to mythological names, I confess that I myself 
have been guilty sometimes of pleading for cérconstances atténuantes, 
and I must do so once more. I pointed out many years ago, first, 
that all mythology was in its origin local or dialectic, and that 
therefore we must be prepared in mythological names for dialectic 
variations, which we should not tolerate in other nouns and verbs. 
Even in one of my latest papers (/nternationale Zeitschrift fiir 
ulgemeine Sprachwissenschaft, vol. i. .p. 214), where I compare 
Zephyros with the Vedic Géhusha, 1 had to remark, ‘Scholars 
might differ as to Sanskrit y being represented by Greek £; but 
that on Greek soil 7 and ¢ vary dialectically can be seen from 
yeroas0ar and fehaac0at, éxtfapéw by the side of apys, Sanskrit 
guru, negutéres and neguydres, Kc. 

Secondly, I pointed out, likewise many years ago, that it was 
almost an essential condition, before a name could assume a truly 
mythological character, that by some accident or other, its etymo- 
logical meaning should have been somewhat obscured. Words like 
Hemera, day, Nyx, night, Helios, sun, Sedene, moon, may send out 
afew mythological offshoots, but it is chiefly round dark and decaying 
names, such as Kastor and Pollux, Apollo and Athene, that the 
mythological ivy grows most luxuriantly.® 

But though I have occasionally claimed the liberty to account 
in this way for a phonetic irregularity in a mythological name, I 
have always done so with due warning, and have drawn a very 


8 See Benfey, 7ritonia Athana, pp. 8, 9. 
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sharp line between comparisons which are phonetically unimpeach- 
able and those which admit of doubt. It seems. hard, however, 
to have to defend mythological comparisons, when one has to deal 
with critics who know neither the phonetic laws nor their recog- 
nised exceptions. I fully admit, for instance, that the old phraseo- 
logy, that an initial 7 is lost in Sanskrit asru, as compared with 
Greek ddzpv, or that Greek 43 in ddzpv is changed into Latin 7 in 
lacruma, is not strictly accurate. No 4d, being once Greek, was 
ever changed into a Latin 7; no Greek 6 was ever lost in Sanskrit. 
All this is quite true, and I have myself often pointed out the dangers 
of that old-fashioned way of speaking, though I must confess at the 
same time that there is considerable difficulty in finding better ex- 
pressions. But will anybody contend that asru, tear, in Sanskrit, 
being evidently derived from a root as, to cut, to be sharp, and 
daxpv, tear, being evidently derived from a root das, to bite, have 
nothing whatever in common, and that they do not owe their origin 
to a common concept or metaphor, and therefore to a common 
creative act? Without wishing to pronounce in any way as to the 
origin of such parallel roots as as, to be sharp, and das, to bite, no 
one can deny their simultaneous existence in the common Aryan 
treasury.’ From as, to be sharp (in every sense of that word), we 
get in Sanskrit asra and asri, point, edge, in Latin acus, acer, in 
Greek dzpus and dzprs; and as acidus, from meaning sharp, comes to 
mean bitter and sour, asru in Sanskrit and Zend, dszara in Lithua- 
nian, came to mean a bitter tear. From das, to bite, (bitter, from 
Sanskrit dhid, Latin findo), we have ddzpv, dacruma, Gothic /agr, 
English fear ; and who can doubt that all these words meant origi- 
nally the biting tear? Of course we can doubt everything, as it 
always sounds so much more learned to doubtthan to accept, and 
the temptation to shake one’s head is very great. But for that very 
reason it deserves an occasional sharp rebuke, such as Professor Pott, 
for instance, has lately administered to a learned colleague, when he 
writes, ‘Naturally the determined tone of the Professor’s veto, ‘‘ The 
comparison with ddzpv is as little justified as that of ahan with day,” 
signifies nothing.’!” 

But now let us grant, for the sake of argument, that asru and 
ddxpv are entirely unconnected, and that therefore the Vedic Ahan, 
dawn, cannot be compared with Greek Daphne. Even then 
Daphne remains the dawn, as I endeavoured to show many years 
ago.'' That German fag, English day, comes from the root dah, to 
burn, has never been doubted, I believe, even by those who think 

9 Fick derives agni, fire, from the root da/, and Holzmann points out that the 
goddess Dandyu in the Mahabharata appears as Anvdyu in the Harivamsa (A. 
Holzmann, Agni, p. 34). 

10 Etymologische Forschungen, vol. ii. part iv. p. 510. 


1 Comparative Mythology, 1856. See Selected Essays, vol. i. p. 398. 
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doubt the highest proof of wisdom (see Pott, Etym. Forsch. vol. 
iii. p. 825 seg.); and my opinion that the Sanskrit ahan, day, may 
be derived from a parallel root af, has at all events the support of 
one of my most determined adversaries, the veteran Professor Pott. 
If ahan is day, what can Ahand be but the dawn? And if from 
ahan we get Ahand, why not from dah, Dahanaé? It is well 
known that the 4 in Sanskrit roots is the neutral representative of 
gh, dh, and bh. The gh of dah actually appears in Sanskrit 
nidagha, heat. All I claim, therefore, is that it may be admitted 
that we have in Daphne a remnant of the root dash by the side 
of dah,” as we have gah by the side of gash, grah by the side of 
grabh, nah by the side of nabh, &c. Daphne means the burning 
or bright one, and there is actually the Thessalian form Jatyvy for 
JSagyy. 

If we once know that Photos meant the sun, and that Daphne 
could have meant the dawn, we shall probably not look very far for 
an explanation of the Greek saying that the dawn fled before the 
sun, and vanished when he wished to embrace her. 

But why, it may be asked, was Daphne, supposed to have been 
changed into a laurel tree? Ethno-psychological mythologists will 
tell us that in Samoa, Sarawak, and other savage countries men and 
women are supposed to be capable of turning into plants, and that, 
as the Greeks were savages once, they no doubt believed the same, 
and that we need therefore inquire no further. Now, with all possible 
respect for ethno-psychologists, I cannot think that this would be 
much more than explaining. ¢gvotum per ignotius. The question 
that everybody would ask is, Why, then, did the Samoans and 
Sarawakins and other savages believe that men and women turned 
into trees? Neither totemism surely, nor fetishism, nor tabuism, 
or any other ethnological ¢sm would help them to that belief. Then 
why should not the classical scholar be allowed to look for a key 
nearer home, and when he finds that the laurel, being a wood that 
burns easily, was called therefore dagv7y, or fire wood, why should he 
not be allowed to say, that the legend of Daphne, the dawn being 
changed into daphne, the laurel tree, may have been due to the 
influence of language on thought, to some self-forgetfulness of 
language—in fact, to the same influence which induced people to fix 
a brazen nose on the gate of Brasenose College, and to adopt an ox 
passing a ford as the arms of Oxford ? 

Warum in die Ferne schweifen ? 
Sieh, das Gute liegt so-nah! 


Whether cases of identity of names, like that of Daphne and 
daphne, are at the bottom of the more general belief that men and 
women can be turned into plants, is a far more difficult question to 


i2 Cf, Sk. dahra —dabhra. 
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answer, and before we generalise on such matters it is better to 
inquire into a number of single cases, such as those of Hyacinthus, 
Narcissus, and others, in Greece and elsewhere. We shall find, | 
believe, here as elsewhere, that the same effect is not always due to 
the same causes, but, unless we find some kind of cause, comparative 
mythology might indeed be called a collection of rubbish, and not a 
museum of antiquities. To say that a legend of a woman being 
changed into a tree is explained when we have shown that it is quite 
natural to a race which believes in women being changed into trees, 
is surely not saying very much. 

When one has carefully reasoned out a mythological equation, and 
supported all the points that might seem weak by means of analogies, 
as I believe I may say I had done in th ecase of Ahani — Daphne, it 
seems rather hard to be told afterwards by M. Bergaigne, who cer- 
tainly does not belong to the straitest school of philology, that ‘<M. 
Max Miiller restituait au nom d’ AAané un d pour en faire l’équivalent 
(ou a peu prés) du nom de Daphné, et retrouver dans la nymphe 
grecque une sceur de l’aurore védique.’" After this flippant kind of 
criticism how can M. Bergaigne complain of the somewhat rough 
handling he has always experienced from German scholars ? 

But though I believe that in the eyes of most unprejudiced 
scholars my equation Dahané=— Daphne requires no longer any 
defence, I ought perhaps to say a few words on another equation, 
namely, Ahand—Athene,* which has provoked more powerful 
criticism. The change between / and gh, dh, 5h, has been referred 
to before. We have here an instance of Sanskrit A=Greek /h, or of 

Greek 70, which is not only amply confirmed as between Sanskrit 
and Greek, but exhibited dialectically in Greek itself, as in dpyebos 
J putyos, iyua—lOpa, &c. The suffix added to the root 4@ is the 
same which we find in Seléné and elsewhere, and the change between 
ana and dna is likewise perfectly regular. 

Phonetically, therefore, there is not one word to be said against 
Ahané—=Athene, and that the morning light offers the best starting 
point for the later growth of Athene has been proved, I believe, bey ond 
the reach of doubt or even cavil. Her birth from the head of Zeus, 
Sanskrit mfirdha Diva’, explains her name Caf(7)ta, Koryphasia (x 
xopug7s),'® and her wisdom, her valour, her purity, all point to the 
Same source. 

But although nothing really important could be brought forward 
against my equation Ahanéd—Athene, the fact that another scholar 
had propounded another etymology seemed to offer a great opportu- 
nity to those who imagine that by simply declaring themselves in- 

3 Religton Védique, vol. iii. p. 293. 

4 Lectures on the Science of Language, vol. ii. p. 349. 
16 See Kuhn, /erabhunft, p: 28. 

16 Bergk. Neue Jahrb, fiir Lhilol. 1860, pp. 295, 410. 
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competent to decide between two opinions they can prove both to 
be wrong. Now Benfey’s etymology” of Ashene is certainly ex- 
tremely learned, ingenious, and carefully worked out; yet whoever 
will take the trouble to examine its phonetic foundation will be 
bound in common honesty to confess that it is untenable. We are 
dealing here with facts that admit of almost mathematical precision, 
though, as in mathematics, a certain knowledge of addition and sub- 
traction is certainly indispensable for forming a judgment. I speak 
of the phonetic difficulties only, for, if they are insurmountable, we 
need not inquire any further. 

If it could be proved that Greek and Sanskrit had no mytho- 
logical names in common, there would, of course, be an end of 
comparative mythology in the narrow sense of the word. We 
might still be able to compare, but we could no longer think of 
identifying gods and heroes, who have no common name, and therefore 
no common origin. Wecan compare Jupiter, Jehovah, and Unku- 
lunkulu, but we cannot identify them. We should find many things 
which these three supreme deities share in common, only not their 
names—that is, -not their original conception. We should have in 
fact morphological comparisons, which are -very interesting in their 
way, but not what we want for historical purposes, namely, genea- 
logical identifications. 

It is curious that it should be necessary to repeat this again and 
again, but what is self-evident seems often to require the strongest 
proofs. It is one thing to compare, and there are few things that 
cannot be compared, but it is quite a different thing to zdentify ; and 
what I maintain is that no two deities can be identified, unless we 
can trace them back to the same name, and unless we can prove that 
name to have been the work of one and the same original name- 
giver. This is a point that must be clearly apprehended, if further 
discussions on mythology are to lead to any useful results. But 
when the preparatory work of the etymologist has been achieved— 
when we can show, for instance, that the Sanskrit name for dawn, 
Ushas, is the same as the Greek Zos; that the Sanskrit name for 
night, Nis, is but a dialectic variety of the same base which we have 
in N6F and Mox (noc-tis); that Dyaus is Zeus, and Agni, fire, is 
ignis—what then? We then have, first of all, irrefragable evidence 
that these names existed before the Aryan separation; secondly, we 
know that, whatever character may have been assigned to the bearers 
of these mythological names in later times, their original conception 
must have been that which their etymology discloses; thirdly, that 
whatever, in the shape of story and legend, is told of them in 
common in the mythologies of different countries must have existed 
before the final break-up of the Aryan family. This is what consti 


\' Tritonia Athana, Femininum des Zendischen Thréetana athryana, Gottingen, 
1868 
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tutes comparative mythology in the strict, or, if you like, in the 
narrow sense of the word, and this domain must be kept distinct both 
from the analogical and from the Psychological divisions of 
comparative mythology. 

To take an instance: If I have succeeded in proving the phonetic 
identity of Ceres and Sanskrit sarad, autumn or the ripening 
season, a solid foundation is laid. That foundation must be exam- 
ined by scholars, and no one who is not an expert has anything 
to say here. He must simply accept what is given him, and, if 
he cannot himself decide between two opposite opinions, he must at 
all events not try to pose as a Hercules. Neither common sense nor 
even forensic eloquence will here be of any avail. 

Now it is well known that the Romans had their own etymology 
of Ceres. Servius (V. G. i. 7) says'§ ‘alma Ceres a creando dicta, 
quamvis Sabina Cererem panem appellant.’ If this were true, Ceres 
would originally have been conceived as creatrix. We know that 
the ancient Romans did not pretend to be more than folk-etymologists, 
and even they would hardly have found a bridge from creare to Ceres. 
Modern etymologists,'® however, have taken the hint, and have pro- 
posed to derive Ceres from the Sanskrit root Aar, to make, from 
which they also derive Cerus or Kerus, a creative genius, invoked in 
the Carmen Saliare as Cerus Manus, applied to Janus, and supposed 
to mean creator bonus. Preller goes so far as to connect with these 
names the word cerfus (the Vedic sardha), of the Umbrian inscrip- 
tions, which is utterly impossible. 

Leaving Cerus for further consideration, we cannot deny that phone- 
tically Ceres might be derived from the root Kar, as well as from 
the root sar, to ripen. This is a dilemma which we have often to 
face, and where we must have recourse to what may be called the 
history and geographical distribution of roots. No purely phonetic 
test can tell us, for instance, whether Vesta, Greek ‘Earia, is derived 
from vas, to dwell, or from vas, to shine, to say nothing of other 
roots. Curtius derives it from vas (ush), to shine forth, from which 
vasu, the bright gods, bright wealth, &c., because the goddess was 
first the fire and afterwards the hearth and the home. Roth derives 
it from vas, to dwell.” I prefer vas, to shine forth, because the root 
vas, to dwell, has left few, if any, traces in Latin.”! 

I feel the same objection to Kar, to make, as the etymon of Ceres 
which I feel to vas, to dwell, as the etymon of Vesta. The root Kar 
(or skar) first of all does not mean to create even in Sanskrit, but to 
fashion, to perform; secondly, there is hardly one certain derivation 

18 Preller, Rimische Mythologie, p, 403. 19 bid. p. 70. 

2 Kuhn’s Zeitschrift, vol. xix. pp. 22, 218. 

1 Benfey (Hermes, p. 37) points out how the root faz has in Sanskrit the meaning 


of moving upward, flying ; in Greek of falling downward, 7(ztTw; in Latin of moving 
forward, pezo. 
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of Kar in Latin, for both cerus and creo, cresco, &c., seem to me 
doubtful. Grassmann, who rejected the derivation from Kar, proposed 
to derive Ceres from Krish, to draw a furrow. But Krzsh never occurs 
in the North Aryan languages in the sense of ploughing, nor is Ceres 
the deity of ploughing or sowing, but of reaping. I therefore prefer 
the root sar, which means to heat, to cook, to ripen; from it srta, 
roasted, and sarad, harvest, autumn. A derivative root is sri, 
aus. srapay. From this root we have in Greek zxapzdg, the ripe fruit ; 
worpus, like sarira, the ripe fruit of the body (Lecbesfrucht); and, 
more distantly related, ca/-ere, cre-mare, &c. 

Now, considering that even the German Herést, the English har- 
vest, come from this root, what doubt can there remain that Ceres is 
sarad,?2 and was an old name of harvest? What was the substratum 
of Sarad and Ceres, whether the time of harvest or the earth at the 
time of harvest, the harvest sun or the harvest moon, which seemed 
every year to cause that ripening temperature—these are questions 
impossible to answer. When the concept of deity had once come int 
definite thought became unnecessary, and the poet claimed perfec, 
freedom to conceive his Ceres as suited his imagination. How early 
the harvest, the furrow (Sita), the field (Urvara), the days, the seasons 
of the year were raised to the rank of goddesses may be seen from 
the invocations addressed to them at the domestic sacrifices * of the 
Brahmans. Almost all that we are told of Ceres as an aboriginal 
Italian deity can be fully explained by this her etymological character, 
and with this the task of the comparative mythologist is finished. 
Her absorption by the Greek Demeter, and all that flows from it, 
belongs to the domain of the classical scholar, and need not detain 
us at present. 

It seems to me that after the etymology of a mythological name 
has once been satisfactorily settled, we have not only the real starting- 
point in the history of a deity or a hero, but also a clear indication 
of the direction which that history followed from the first. I look in 
fact on these etymologies and on the equations between the names of 
deities in different cognate languages as the true capital of compara- 
tive mythology, and on every new diseovery as an addition to our 
wealth. If we want to know the real founders and benefactors of 
comparative mythology, we must look for them among those who 
discovered such equations as Dyaus — Zeus and defended them against 
every objection that could reasonably be raised against them. 

Still it often happens that, after we have established the true 


2 On the final ¢d ands see my article on ‘Ceres’ in Kuhn’s Zeitschrift, vol. 
xviii, p. 211. 

% Paraskara, Grihya-Sitra, iii. 17, 9. Sita, the furrow, in later times the wife of 
Rama, is here invoked as the wife of Indra. Urvara is dpovpa; from Si¢é and sitya, 
framentum, may have come aituvs. On the days, as thirty sisters, see Paraskara, 
Grihya-Sitra, ili. 3, 5, @; on the seasons and the year, iii. 2, 2. Sarad is invoked in 
the same place as abhaya, free from dangers. 
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meaning of a mythological name, it seems in no way to yield a solution 
of the character of the god who bears it. No one can doubt the phonetic 
identity of the names Haritas in Sanskrit and ydprres in Greek,. but 
the former are the horses of the rising sun, the latter show no trace 
whatever of an equine character. Kuhn supposed that Prometheus 
took its origin from the Vedic pramantha, yet pramantha is only 
the stick used for rubbing wood to produce a fire, Prometheus is the 
wisest of the sons of the Titans. Sérameya in Sanskrit is a dog, Her- 
meias a god; Kerberos in Greek is a dog, Sarvari in Sanskrit is the 
night. The Maruts in the Veda are clearly the gods of the thunder 
storm, but there are passages where they are addressed as powerful gods, 
as givers of all good things, without a trace of thunder and lightning 
about them. We see, in fact, very clearly how here, as elsewhere, 
the idea of gods of the thunder storm became gradually generalised, 
and how in the end the Afaruts, having once been recognised as 
divine beings, were implored without any reference to their meteoro- 
logical origin. 

Strange as this may seem, it could hardly be otherwise in the 
ancient world. If one poet became the priest of a family, if one 
family became supreme in a tribe, if one tribe became by conquest 
the ruler of a nation, the god praised by one individual poet could 
hardly escape becoming the supreme god of a nation, and having 
become supreme, would receive in time all the insignia of a supreme 
deity. In the Veda the old supreme deity of the bright sky, Dyaus, 
who remained to the end the supreme god among Greeks and Romans, 
is visibly receding, and his place is being taken by a god, unknown 
to the other Aryan nations, and hence probably of later origin, /ndra. 
Indra was originally a god of the thunder storm, the giver of rain 
(indra, like indu, rain-drops), the ally of Rudras and Maruts, but 
he was soon invested with all the insignia of a supreme ruler, residing 
in heaven, and manifested no longer in the thunder storm only, but 
in the light of heaven and the splendour of the sun. 

Something very like this has happened among the Teutonic 
nations. With them too 7%u, the Teutonic reflex of Dyaus, has 
receded and his place has been taken by a god who, to judge from 
the etymology of his name and many of the legends told of him, even 
after he attained his divine supremacy, was originally a god of storm 
and thunder. The gods of storm and thunder were naturally repre- 
sented as fighting gods, as brave warriors, and in the end as con- 
querors ; and with warlike nations, such as the Germans, such gods 
would naturally become very popular, more popular even than the 
god of light, who was supposed to live enthroned in silent majesty 
above the dome of heaven, the one-eyed seer, the husband of the 
earth, the All-father. I speak of course of the High German 
Wuotan, the Norse Odin. 

It is possible, of course, to study the history of mythological gods 
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and heroes, even without knowing the etymology of their names. There 
are many ordinary words of which we shall never know the etymology, 
because they belong to a stratum of language of which little or nothing 
is left. ‘They generally belong to the most ancient formations, and lie 
about like boulders among formations of a different age. And these 
are the very words that would provoke folk etymology and folk 
mythology, just as large boulders scattered on a meadow provoke 
village legends. But in dealing with such words we become pain- 
fully aware how difficult it is, without etymological guidance, to 
settle on the starting-point and the first direction of a myth. We 
grope about, but we cannot put down our foot determinately, while 
as soon as we know the etymology we feel that we have found the 
true source of ‘our river, and however much that river may meander 
afterwards, we know whence it draws its real life.24 With mythological 
beings there can be nothing earlier than their name, because they are 
names in the true sense of the word—that is, they are xomina or 
gnomina, concepts, by which alone we svow a thing, however long 
we may have seen, or heard, or smelt, or felt it before. 

No doubt the’sun was there before it was named, but not till he 
was named was there a Savitar, a Pashan, a Mitra, a Helios, or an 
Apollo. It is curious that this should require any proof, for to any- 
one acquainted with the true relation between what we call language 
and thought it is self-evident. Some writers on mythology speak of 
Jupiter and Juno as of a well-known couple, who quarrelled and 
scolded each other, and did a number of things more or less extra- 
ordinary, and whose names are really of no importance at all. The 
idea that Jupiter, and Apollo, and Athene are names and nothing 
but names sounds almost like heresy to them. Zeus, according to 
them, was the child of Rhea, was swallowed and brought up again by 
Kronos, was educated in Crefe, and, after conquering his father, 
became king of gods and men. I hold, on the contrary, that Zeus 
was born when Dyaus, the sky, was for the first time addressed as 
masculine and called father, Dyaush pité, and that the whole of his 
subsequent career follows almost as a matter of course, if we once know 
his true beginning. The question of mythology forms part of the philo- 
sophy of language, and will never be fully solved till we see that the 
first and last word in all philosophy can be spoken by the philosophy 
of language only.” 

It is far better, however, to leave mythological names which 

2 Otfried Miiller, in his Prodegomena zu einer rissenschaftlichen Mythologie, 1825, 
says (p. 285): ‘Die Namen sind grésstentheils mit den Mythen zugleich geworden, 
und haben eine eben so nationale und lokale Entstehung;’ and again: ‘Dass die 
Etymologie ein Haupthilfsmittel zur Erklirung der Mythen ist, méchte schwerlich 
bezweifelt werden kénnen.’ : 

25« Das Wort macht, dass sich die Seele den in demselben gegebenen Gegenstand 
vorstellt’ (Humboldt, Grundziige des allgemeinen Sprachtypus). See Techmer’s 
Zeitschrift, vol. i. p. 390. 
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resist etymological analysis unexplained than to attempt to explain 
them in violation of phonetic rules. The etymological domain of 
mythology must be allowed to remain sacred ground, which no -one 
should enter with unwashed hands. There is really no conceit in 
saying this, for the same rule applies to all professions. It may sound 
conceited to outsiders, but as little as a chemist would allow a bishop, 
however clever he may be, to try experiments with his chemicals 
can an etymologist allow a lawyer, however eminent as a pleader, 
to play pranks with roots, and suffixes, and phonetic laws. It is quite 
true that there are mishaps and even explosions in chemical labora- 
tories, nor do philological laboratories enjoy an immunity from such 
accidents. But even an explosion may not be too much to pay if 
only it teaches us what causes an explosion, and helps us to be more 
prudent in future. We must work on quietly and methodically, and 
on no account must we allow ourselves to be interrupted by men who 
do not know the A B C of our profession. 

Scholars understand each other, and they soon yield to argument. 
What was more tempting than to identify the Sanskrit Samiasa 
(dtacxevy) with “Opypos? Yet it was given up almost as soon as it 
was thought of, for the simple reason that s between two vowels does 
not appear in Greek as r. The Vedic Séma, the Old Norse Sén (gen. 
sonar), even the Greek olvos, seem closely allied drinks; yet who 
would identify their names?” It seems sometimes very hard to 
surrender, or at all events to mark as doubtful, an etymology which 
is all right, except perhaps in one consonant, one sfiritus, one shade 
of a vowel; but it must be done. Benfey’s argument, for instance, 
that (p. 20) ‘in Athana five elements of the Greek word correspond 
entirely or essentially and in the same order five out of the seven 
elements in Aftyénd,’ ought never to be listened to. If all but one 
single letter agreed, the two words would not be the same ;_ nay, some- 
times when all letters are the same the two words may still be, and 
generally are, as distinct as Himme/ and Himélaya, Atlas and Attila. 
Though, for instance, every letter is the same in the two words, I at 
once surrendered the equation Sarama — Helena when it was pointed 
out to me that He/ena had originally an initial digamma; and | 
only ventured to defend the identification once more, when it had 
been shown on how slender evidence that initial digamma rested, 
and how often a so-called digamma had taken the place of an original 
sand y.27 

It is only due to the strict observation of phonetic laws that com- 
parative mythology has gained the respect of true scholars, whether 
classical or Oriental. As long as we deal with facts and laws—or, if 
that sounds too grand a name, with rules and analogies—we are on 
firm ground and hold a fortress well-nigh impregnable, Another 

% See, however, Corpus Poet. Bor. vol. ii. p. 462, 
21 Lectures on the Science of Language, vol. ii, 
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advantage is that all warfare, within or without that fortress, can be 
carried on according to the strict rules of war, and when we cross 
swords we cross them with true swordsmen. Wild fighting is here 
out of the question, or if it should be attempted it would only excite 
ridicule among the preux chevaliers. If a bold antagonist challenged 
the legitimacy of Dyaus—Zeus, we must meet him point by point, 
but if a wary critic challenges the diphthong of in 90t%0s—Bhava 
we must yield at once. The diphthong o7 does not point to Guva of 
u, but to Guava of 7, and the mistake has been as readily acknowledged 
as when Curtius thought in former days that @oévq could be derived 
from @éw, while it is the same word as the Sk. dhena.”8 

We have now to advance another step, and try to make good a 
position which at one time was most fiercely contested by all classical 
scholars. 

Though the etymological analysis of names forms the only safe 
foundation of comparative mythology, it is the foundation only, and 
not the whole building. ‘The etymology of a mythological name 
may be perfectly correct phonetically, and yet untenable for other 
reasons. It stands to reason that no etymology can be accepted 
which does not account for the original character of the god or hero 
to whom it belongs. It is clearly impossible, for instance, to derive 
Hermes from fpyyvebverv?® and Erinnys from épeyvietv, because such 
derivations would account for the latter chapters only, but not for the 
introduction to the lives of those deities. If, then, we hold that the 
original character of most Aryan gods was physical, we must also hold 
that no etymology of a mythological name can be acceptable which 
does not disclose the original physical character of the god.* 

Most of the etymologies suggested by later poets and philosophers 
suffer from one and the same inherent defect; they are all calculated 
to explain the later development of a god, as it was known at the 
time, but not his original character. Popular etymologies too, a 
very rich source of modern myths and legends, are almost always 
vitiated by this defect.*! 

Thus, when looking out for an etymology of the Charites, it 
would seem very natural to take them as goddesses of grace 
(yapts), just as we take Vike as the goddess of victory. But 
then comes the question why Charis should have been the wife of 
Hephaistos, like Aphrodite; why the Charites bathe and dress 
Aphrodite; why, in fact, they should have entered into the very 
thick of-Greek mythology. If Charis and the Charites are old 
goddesses, they must have started from some nook or corner in 

% Grundsiige, p. 484. 

29 Selected Essays, vol. i. pp. 447, 622. 

30 The ‘ Nature-god,’ as Welcker says, ‘became enveloped in a web of mythical 
— and emerged as a divine, humanised personality.’ See Miss A.Swanwick, 4schy- 
us, p. XXi1. 


31 Lersch, Sprach-Philosophie der Alten, vol. iii. p. 108. 
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nature, and that nook or corner can only be discovered by their 
name. Charis, as I have tried to prove, is the same word as the 
Sanskrit Harit, and the Haritas in the Veda are the bright horses of 
the rising sun. Without, therefore, in the least supposing that the 
Charites, too, must have passed through that equine stage, we are 
justified in tracing both the Charites and the Haritas back to the 
same source, the bright rays of the rising sun. 

It may seem difficult, no doubt, to trace so abstract a concept as 
the Greek ydpcs back to a root Aar, which means to shine, to glow; 
still we see in Sanskrit how this root lends itself to the most varied 
applications, and what is real in Sanskrit may surely be admitted as 
possible in other Aryan languages. 

In Sanskrit, by the side of har, we find the fuller form ghar, to 
glow. From it we have such words as ghrina, heat, ghrina, pity, 
ghvinin, pitiful, kind; ghrzmi, heat, sunshine, gharma, heat, 
(Oepuds), summer, kettle, hot milk, ghvita, melted butter, fat, &c. 

The root Aar we find again in the verb hrinite, he is angry, lit. 
he is hot against a person, and in the verb Aaryate, he desires, i.¢. 
he is hot after something. It is also used in the sense of to be 
pleased with, and to love, as in haryata, desirable, gratus, while in 
hri, to be hot, it has come to mean to be ashamed. Haras means 
heat, fire, and force. Hari, harina, harit, and harita, all meaning 
originally shining and bright, have been used as names of colour, and 
assumed meanings which sometimes we must render by yellow, some- 
times by green. Out of these Aari and harit have become mytho- 
logical names of the horses of the sun or of Indra. 

Here then we see clearly that the ideas of shining, glowing, 
being hot, can be so modified as to express warmth, kindness of 
heart, pity, pleasure, love, shame, and likewise fierceness, anger, and 
displeasure. 

That being so, I see no difficulty in deriving Greek words, such as 
yaporés, bright-eyed (Sk. haryaksha), va(pw, I rejoice, yapiZouar, I am 
kind and favourable, yapd, joy, yap:s, brightness, grace, from one and 
the same root har, which in Latin has also left us grafus and gratia 
in all their various applications. 

And here a problem presents itself to us which has to be carefully 
examined, because it is due to a want of a clear perception of all its 
bearings that different scholars have diverged so widely in their views 
of ancient mythology. 

Supposing that Athene and Daphne were both originally names 
of the dawn, should we be right in saying that they were one and 
the same deity? Many scholars, I know, take that view, and are 
inclined to trace the whole mass of Greek or any other mythology 
back to a small number of physical sources. They look, in fact, on 
the numerous deities as mere representatives of a few prominent 
phenomena in nature. If Apollon and Helios, for instance, can be 
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shown to have been originally intended for the sun, they would treat 
them as one and the same divine subject. If Hermes betrayed a 
solar character, he would share the same fate. Dr. Roscher,® for 
instance, in a very learned essay on Apollon and Mars, after showing 
the same solar elements in the Greek and in the Italic god, treats 
these two gods as identical.* 

We cannot deny that such a treatment of mythology has a certain 
justification, and we may see from such papers, as Dr. Roscher’s that 
it may lead to very valuable results. But we must not allow it to 
interfere with the etymological treatment of mythological names. 
According to the principles of the etymological school, a deity begins 
from the moment it is named. It could have no existence as a deity 
before it was named. In Sanskrit, for instance, it is no doubt the 


sun that is meant by such names as Sérya, Aditya, Savitar, Mitra, 
and in certain cases even by Agni, Péshan, and other names. But 
every one of these names constitutes a separate mythological indi- 
viduality, and must be treated accordingly. Were we to say that 
because Mitra is meant for the sun, and Savitar is meant for the 
sun, therefore both are the same deity, we should be right perhaps 
logically, but certainly not mythologically. “In mythology it is the 
name which makes the god, and keeps one deity distinct from the 
other, and it is-the name alone which remains unchanged, however 
much everything else, the character, the attributes, the legends, and 
the worship may change. There is in the name, and in the name 
alone, that continuity which cannot be broken, which lasts through 
centuries—nay, which binds together the mythology of countries as 
distant from one another as India and Iceland. Other things may 
be like each other, but the names alone can be said to be identical, 
and in the names alone therefore rests the identity of mythological 
personalities. Apollo and Mars may share many things in common, 
as Dr. Roscher has clearly shown; but they are different from their 
very birth; they are different as mythological subjects. It would be 
possible to find deities, not only in Greek and Latin mythology, but 
in almost every religion, representing, like Apollon and Mars, the 
sun, as determining the order of years, seasons, and months, as 
bringing back every spring the life of nature, as conquering heroes, 
as patrons of clans and towns and states. But though we might 
compare them, we should never think of identifying them. And 
here lies the fundamental difference between what I call the Etymo- 
logical and the Analogical Schools of Comparative Mythology. I do 
not mean to depreciate the results of the Analogical School; I only 
wish to keep the two distinct, and, by keeping them distinct, to make 
them both work with greater advantage for one common end. 

And this distinction is by no means always so easy as it may 

8 Studien zur vergleichenden Mythologie, i. ‘Apollon und Mars,’ 1873. 

98 Jbid. p. 5. 
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appear. In the earliest stage of mythological language, all names 
were no doubt cognomina rather than nomina, intended for the sun 
or the moon, the sky or the dawn, the earth or the sea. Every one of 
these aspects of nature had many names, and it was due to influences 
which are absolutely beyond the reach of our knowledge, whether one 
or the other of these copnomina should become a nomen, a new 
centre of a number of cognomina. ‘This period in the growth of 
mythology, the settling of zomina and cognomina of the principal 
deities of a religious or political community, has hardly ever been 
taken into consideration, and yet its influence on the growth and 
organisation of mythology must have been very important. 

In Homer Afollon has, no doubt, become a substantive deity. 
Still Phedos occurs by himself about nine times in the /éad, and 
Phebos Apollon or Apollon Phaebos are found nearly half as often 
as Apollon by himself, or with his usual epithets of fxdepyos, dpyupi- 
toSus, &e., In the Odyssey and the Hymas, Phabos by himself 
occurs eleven times, Phebos Apollon eighteen times, while Afo//on 
by himself or with his usual epithets is found more than twice as 
often as the two together. 

It was therefore quite possible that Apollon and Phcebos should 
have remained independent deities—nay, we may say that to certain 
poets Phoebos was a different person from Apollon, quite as much as 
Helios. But in time these two names of Phaedbos and Apollon 
converged so much that to certain minds they presented one idea 
only, though even then it was always Afo//on who was determined 
by Phebos, not Phebos by Apollon. 

It is but seldom that we can watch this process of crystallisation 
in mythology. When we become acquainted with ancient mythology 
through literary channels that process is mostly finished. One out 
of many names has become central, while all the rest have clustered 
round it as mere mythological epithets. 

Dr. Mehlis** has pointed out how, in the case of Hermes or 
Hermeias, the name of Argeiphontes, or the two names, Diakéoros 
Argeiphontes, are still sufficiently independent to allow Greek poets 
to use them by themselves. But he adds that, with the establish- 
ment of the dynasty of Zeus, the position of Hermes in the circle of 
the gods became essentially changed. ‘This period, characterised by 
the hegemony of Zeus, differed from the pre-Homeric time chiefly 
by the anthropomorphising of all the gods, and the gradual disap- 
pearance of their physical meaning. . . . The god of the morning sun 
—the true Argeiphontes*—occupied a very prominent place in the 
former cult of nature among the Greeks, and was then very closely 
related to the god of heaven, Zeus. This former pre-eminence he 
retained even in the Olympian cult, but his original function became 

% Hermes, pp. 38, 130. 
85 Decharme, Mythologie de la Gréce ancienne, p. 143. 
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more obscured, and the Olympian Hermes grew as different from his 
physical prototype as Zeus, the father of gods and men, from the 
god of the bright sky.’ 

Very little progress has as yet been made in analysing the 
transition from the physical Aryan mythology to the Olympian 
mythology as we find it in Homer, and in distinguishing the 
elements which entered into the final composition of each Olympian 
god. Each of these gods is surrounded by a number of epithets; 
but, while some of these epithets are adjectives in the true sense of 
the word, others seem to have possessed originally a more indepen- 
dent and substantive character, so much that they can be used by 
themselves, and without what may be called the proper name of the 
Olympian deity. 

And here a new difficulty arises—namely, how to distinguish 
modern epithets from ancient cognomina. We are told that the 
Erinyes were called Eumenides and ospyai Ocat, in order to indicate 
different sides of their character. This may beso; and if we keep 
true to the principle that the original character of every ancient 
god and goddess must be physical, the name of Zrinmyes—i.e. the 
dawn goddesses—alone fulfils that requirement. But when the 
Erinyes are identified with the ’Apat, this does not prove that the 
’Apat or imprecations were not originally independent creations of 
Greek mythology, particularly as even in later times (Soph. ‘Electra,’ 
112) Are and Erinyes are separately invoked. The same applies 
to the Moire who, originally quite distinct from the Erinyes, are 
afterwards treated as children of the same mother, and at last mixed 
up with them so as to become almost indistinguishable. 

It may be quite true that the problem here alluded to is one that 
admits of no quite satisfactory solution, for the simple reason that the 
period during which the crystallisation of ancient divine names took 
place is beyond the reach of knowledge and almost of conjecture. 
Still it is well to remember that every organised mythology has 
necessarily to pass through such a period, and that in Greece particu- 
larly the well-ordered Olympian mythology, such as we find it in 
Homer, presupposes a more chaotic period. Etymology may in 
time supply us with a thread enabling us to find our way through 
the dark chambers of the most ancient mythological labyrinth, and 
we may even now lay it down as a rule that every name, whether 
nomen or cognomen which admits-of a physical interpretation is 
probably the result of an independent creative act, represents in fact 
an individual mythological concept which for a time, however short, 
enjoyed an independent existence. Thus in Sanskrit 4pdm napdt, 
the son of the waters, is no doubt one of the many names of Agui, 
fire; but in the beginning it expressed an independent mythological 

3 See some good remarks on this subject in Some Aspects of Zeus and Apollo 
Worship, by C. F. Keary (Roy. Soc. of Lit. xii. part ii, 1880). 
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concept, the lightning sprung from the clouds, or the sun emerging 
from the waters,” and it retained that independent character for a 
long time in the sacrificial phraseology of the Brahamawas. 

Sdrameya the son of Saramd, was in Sanskrit as independent 
a name as Hermeias in Greek. ‘They both meant originally the same 
thing, the child of the dawn. But while Hermeias became a centre of 
attraction and a germ which developed into an Olympian deity, the 
Vedic Sdérameya dwindled away into a mere name of a dog. The 
The germ was the same, but the result was totally different. 

The Haritas in Sanskrit never became anything -but the horses of 
the sun: in Greek they developed into Charites. 

If then we ask the question once more, whether Daphne and 
Athene, being both originally names of the dawn, were therefore one 
and the same deity, we should say No. They both sprang from a con- 
cept of the dawn, but while one name grew into an Olympian goddess, 
the other was arrested at an earlier stage of its growth, and remained 
the name of a heroine, the beloved of Apollo, who, like the dawn, 
vanished before the embraces of the rising sun. Etymologically 
Athene and Daphne can be traced back to the Vedic Ahand and 
Dahané with almost the same certainty with which the Vedic 
Dyaush-pitar has been identified with Zeds zatyp, Jupiter and Tyr. 
If there are still philosophers who hold that such coincidences are purely 
accidental, we must leave them to their own devices. The Copernican 
system is true, though there are some Fijians left who doubt it. But 
if for practical purposes we believe, though we shall never be able to 
prove it, that in spectral analysis the same lines indicate the existence 
of the same elements in the sun as well as on the earth, we may rest 
satisfied with the lesson of Jupiter, such as it is, and feel convinced 
that, as there was an Aryan language before a word of Sanskrit, Greek, 
and Latin had been spoken, there was an Aryan mythology before 
there was an A®neid, an Iliad, or a Veda. 


F. Max MULLER. 


wR. V.i. 22. 6: § apdm napAtam 4vase Savitaram apa stuhi.’ 
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FEMALE LABOUR IN AUSTRALIA. 


AN APPEAL FOR HELP. 


FRoM one cause or another the male labour-market in the Australian 
Colonies has been subject to occasional local fluctuations, and for 
short periods the supply has seemed to be somewhat in excess of the 
demand. Notably was this the case some twelve months since in 
New South Wales; so much so that the attention of the Government 
was called to thé fact that hundreds of able-bodied men were seeking 
in vain for employment. A slight investigation, however, served to 
show that the congestion was entirely local, and the cause thereof 
the gravitation of an undue proportion of the labouring classes to 
the metropolis. Work for all and more than all was to be had for 
the seeking in many directions throughout the length and breadth of 
the land. Facilities, in the form of free railway passes, having been 
granted by the Government to those willing to go where work awaited 
them, the normal state of the labour-market of regular work and 
good wages soon obtained, not only in the country generally, but in 
the metropolis itself. Unfortunately the agitation on the subject 
had the result of reducing the Immigration Vote for 1884-5. 

There is no doubt whatever that a large number of immigrants of 
the right sort could be yearly absorbed by several of the Australian 
Colonies, but especially by New South Wales. Men whose bone 
and muscle are at a discount in England, who would be willing to 
turn their hand to any kind of unskilled labour, would have no 
difficulty in finding steady and profitable employment in New South 
Wales. 

In addition to a labouring population as steady and industrious 
as is to be found anywhere, there are in the colonies a large number 
of idlers or ‘ loafers,’ who, at the best, work only for a few weeks at a 
time with long intervals between. These are partly the flotsam and 
jetsam cast on our shores from time to time, and partly the residuum 
left from the old gold-digging days. During shearing and harvest 
time they enter into competition with the dona fide working classes 
and do their share towards lowering the price of labour. 

The female labour-market has, however, shown no signs of fluctu- 
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ation or congestion, even the most local. It has, on the other hand, 
shown for the last ten years a decided upward tendency; and of late 
years the demand, especially in some branches, has been greatly in 
excess of the supply. Whatever may be the work to which a woman 
turns her hand in the Australian Colonies, let her but do it fairly 
well and she will have no reason to complain of the remuneration 
-she receives. A charwoman or washerwoman has no difficulty in 
finding constant employment in any of the large towns at from 
3s. 6d. to 5s. per day and her food. Needlewomen—whose sisters 
in England work so many weary hours out of the twenty-four to 
keep body and soul together—find regular and highly remunerative 
employment in town and country alike ; while the demand for dress- 
makers, milliners, &c., keeps pretty even pace with the supply. 
Dressmakers working by the day in private families earn from 155. 
to 1/. per week, board, and in some cases lodging, included. ‘To the 
question, ‘Would it not pay you better to be always out at a pound 
a week in place of taking work home?’ asked of a dressmaker in my 
hearing a short time since, the answer was, ‘No; I earn more by 
taking work in. I only go out when times are slack, during which 
my sister can do what comes in; but that is not often. If we were 
better known, the slack times wouldn’t come at all.’ 

Resident governesses are perhaps the least well paid, compara- 
tively speaking, of all classes of female workers. At the same time, 
really competent teachers find ready employment and are well paid; 
while the less competent ones, if willing to help with the children or 
do a little plain sewing, need never be out of a situation. In all the 
colonies female teachers, as well as male, when employed by the 
State, are well paid; and, as each colony has its educational system 
provided in a most liberal manner by the State, an extensive field 
for female as well as male labour is here found. 

In New South Wales a fairly educated young woman may obtain 
employment in the country districts as teacher of a small school of 
from 10 to 20 pupils, at a salary ranging from 60/. to go/. per 
annum, while a regularly trained female teacher can, as an assistant, 
command a yearly salary of 1oo/. to 168/., or, as mistress of a school 
or department, an income of from 150/. to 300/. per annum. What 
is true in this respect of New South Wales is almost equally so of the 
other colonies, as the rates of remuneration in each are fixed in 
accordance with those ruling in the others. 

It is, however, in another branch of female labour—namely, that of 
domestic service—that the rates of remuneration have, more than in 
others, steadily and persistently increased during the last few years. 
Not only abnormally and, compared with the remuneration paid 
for other kinds of labour, disproportionately high rates of wages are 
freely offered, but in many cases they are offered in vain. The diffi- 
culty of obtaining domestic servants was never more acutely felt than 
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it is at present, and in none of the colonies does the want press more 
heavily than in New South Wales. It is no exaggeration to say that 
hundreds of families are without hired domestic help who would 
gladly avail themselves of it even at the high prices ruling if they 
could obtain it. The difficulty is felt more keenly by families whose 
circumstances do not admit of their keeping more than one, or at the 
most two, servants. ‘The motto amongst servants just now more than 
ever seems to be ‘the maximum of wages for the minimum of work.’ 
‘How many servants do you keep?’ is one of the first questions 
asked: even before the subject of wages is discussed that must be 
disposed of satisfactorily. Even stronger inducements than high pay 
and little work are sometimes ineffectual, and ‘help’ on any terms 
seems at times not to be obtained. Under the heading of ‘Servants 
Wanted,’ advertisements from householders in distress are repeated 
day after day; while, on the other hand, applications from domestic 
servants wanting situations are rarely inserted twice. Amongst the 
latter I noticed a few days since the following :—‘ Wanted by a young 
woman, with a baby six months old, a nice situation.’ It was not 
repeated; while advertisements such as the following appear time 
after time:—‘ Wanted a young woman as general servant. Good 
comfortable home; no family. ‘Tram fare paid to applicants. 
Holidays given.’ 

The common subject of conversation amongst ladies is not now 
the trouble given by servants, their carelessness and other short- 
comings, but the trouble or impossibility of getting them. ‘I shall 
know how to value a servant when I get one—I have been so long 
without,’ said a lady to me one day, looking ruefully at her hands— 
such delicate little hands as they had been, too! 

‘I wouldn’t mind,’ she added, ‘if it were not for the rough work. 
I put out the washing and get a woman in to scrub once a week, but 
there is so much cleaning up to be done in the kitchen that I cannot 
leave, or the place would get in a dreadful state.’ This lady’s case is 
typical of hundreds of others, not only in the metropolis, but in all 
parts of the colony. Amongst my acquaintances their are several 
who have had no domestic help other than that supplied by the char- 
woman for months past, though they would gladly avail themselves of 
it at the present high rate of remuneration if it were possible to 
get it. 

‘It seems useless to advertise,’ one of these said to me a few 
weeks since. ‘I only had one applicant the last time I did so. She 
wanted 12s. a week, couldn’t think of undertaking to do the cooking, 
and wouldn’t take a place where she would be expected to have any- 
thing to do with the children. Then she would require two evenings 
in the week, every alternate Sunday, a day every month, and. all 
public holidays to herself. And yet I almost feel sorry I didn’t en- 
gage her—at any rate till I could get a better one. I’ve had the 
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charwoman in three days this week at 4s. 6¢@. a day, and yet I’ve been 
as busy as Icould be. And, what is worse, I have been forced to keep 
my eldest daughter from school nearly half her time to look after 
baby. I have tried the registry offices till I’m tired, and my husband 
is continually answering advertisements. He answered six in one 
day not long ago. One was from a working housekeeper, another 
from a lady-help; and the others from servants, and, though he offered 
good wages and promised to pay tram fare in each case, not one 
called!’ This came out in the course of a conversation, my share in 
which I omit for the sake of brevity. The same lady a week since 
was rejoicing in the fact of having secured a young woman from the 
Immigration Depét. Her rejoicings were short-lived, however, for 
before she had been three days in the house the girl gave notice to 
leave in order to go to the part of the country where her brother 
(with whom she came out) had got work. ° 

A gentleman whose household had been without help for some 
time, and whose wife could not spare the time to visit the registry 
offices, went himself. His experiences whilst his quest lasted were 
the reverse of pleasant, and he fervently hopes that they will never be 
repeated. ‘Why didn’t the missis come herself?’ ‘Is she good- 
tempered?’ ‘How‘can I tell whether I like her without seein’ 
her?’ ‘What other servants do you keep?’ ‘What kind of a house 
do you live in?’ ‘Isit near the tram?’ ‘What kind of a bedroom 
would I have?’ ‘What made your last servant leave?’ are samples 
of the questions he was called on time after time to answer. On 
telling his fair questioner—a bold-faced young woman in a tawdry 
green-silk dress—on one occasion that, having no servant for some 
time, his wife had’ been forced to do the work herself, the reply was, 
‘ Then she had better go on doing it.’ 

Whenever the announcement is made that an immigrant ship has 
arrived, and a number of the single women brought out in her are on 
hire as domestic servants at the Immigration Depét, a rush to the 
hiring-room is made, and for some hours there ensues a scene of 
jostling, pushing, struggling, &c., such as is not witnessed elsewhere 
except, perhaps, at a boat-race, and in some respects not even there. 
A small percentage of would-be mistresses come home rejoicing, 
bringing their servants with them, and the rest return bitterly dis- 
appointed, tired, and disgusted with the result of their morning’s 
hard work. During the last few months six vessels have arrived, 
bringing upwards of 1,200, classified by the Agent-General as ‘single- 
females,’ but of this number only 355 offered themselves for hire at 
the Immigration Depét. Amongst the rest, some had friends to 
whom they were going, and the rest preferred waiting to see how the 
‘land lay’ before engaging themselves. But even if they had all 
been on hire immediately on landing the effect on the female labour- 
market would have been imperceptible. Though few of those on hire 
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after the arrival of the last immigrant ship, a week or two since, were 
really competent servants, a large proportion of them having been 
factory hands, they all found ready employment at the current rate 
of wages. Nurse girls were engaged at from 8s. to 135., housemaids 
from ros. to 145., general servants gs. to 15s., and cooks 12s to 16s. 
per week. . 

From whence, then, are we té obtain an adequate supply? It will 
be many years to come before our native supply will at all keep pace 
with the'demand. From one cause or another, even amongst the poorer 
classes, the proportion of girls trained to domestic service, or who look 
forward to service as a means of earning a living, is very small. This 
tosome extent is owing to the operation of our liberal system of State 
education, whereby the poorest may look to other means of earning a 
livelihood than that of domestic service. And a young woman of 
seventeen or eighteen is by no means to be blamed if, finding that she 
can pass the standard enabling her to fill the position of teacher of a 
small school, she elects that means of earning her living in preference 
to that of domestic service. ‘The compulsory school age is up to four- 
teen years, and any intelligent girl who attends regularly till that 
age is reached finds herself qualified to pass the examination neces- 
sary to admit her to the ranks of the pupil-teachers, many hundreds 
of whom not only find regular employment in the public schools, but 
are afterwards trained at the Government Training College, free of 
charge, for the purpose of enabling them to become regularly trained 
teachers. 

A very large number of young girls prefer the life of a seamstress, 
as, the wages being good and the hours for work not long enough to 
prevent them having most of the evening to themselves, they have a 
greater amount of liberty and independence than they could possibly 
hope to experience in domestic service. Many of them, especially 
in large towns, by no means consult their best interests by eschewing 
service and adopting the life of a seamstress, and no doubt, in the 
course of time, the evil will in a measure work its own cure. At 
present, however, the ranks of the seamstresses show no signs of over- 
crowding, and many a young woman brought up in the meanest way 
thinks it znfra dig. to be asked to take a place as domestic servant. 

A friend of mine, hearing that a strong-looking girl of fifteen, 
living near (whose father earned a precarious living as day labourer, 
and whose mother went out charing), was at home doing nothing, 
went to the house to inquire if she were open for engagément. 

‘I couldn’t think of littin’ her go to service, ma’am,’ said her 
mother; ‘I did let her go for a week to oblige a lady, but her father 
was that angry when he found it out, I’m feared of my life to let her 
go out again. She’s goin’ back to the dressmakin’ after a bit. She’s 
home just now because the sittin’ didn’t agree with her.’ 

To some other source than the native supply we must, then, look 
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for relief, and what more natural than that we turn to the country 
where female labour is a drug in the market? There the piteous 
cry is heard ‘Give us work! give us work!’ while with us it is, 
‘Give us workers!’ -Surely it but needs that we make our voices 
heard in the country where workers abound to have our wants sup- 
plied! But the supply must be something more than an occasional 
‘drop in the bucket,’ such as we havg been getting in the past, or it 
will be altogether inadequate to the demand. 

Let ‘Speed the emigrant ship!’ be heard on each side of the globe 
and soon the difficulty for us will be ended; while the benefits to 
many a weary toiler will be incalculable. 


JEANNIE LOCKETT. 
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IRONCLADS AND TORPEDO FLOTILLAS. 


Most people will admit that the mimic naval war, which lately 
took place on the coast of Ireland, by the fleet under the command 
of Admiral Sir Geoffrey Hornby, is not the less valuable from being 
something novel in naval experiences, at least in this country. We 
flatter ourselves that we are too honest, too simple, too practical for 
‘make-believes;’ and though the Baltic was the scene last summer 
of elaborate naval operations by the Russian fleet, representing the 
attack and defence of their principal seaports, while somewhat simi- 
lar manceuvres were carried out by other naval Powers, I honestly 
confess to having been agreeably surprised’ when it was announced 
that the large fleet which the critical state of our relations with 
Russia had brought together was to be employed, not, as usual, in a 
great parade at Spithead, in the laudable desire to show the public 
something for their money and afford general amusement to pleasure- 
seekers, but was to be despatched to Berehaven under a skilful 
admiral, who apparently had carte blanche to carry out such experi- 
ments as he should think desirable with the means at his disposal. 

It would not be becoming in me as a naval officer to offer any 
remarks in a critical spirit on the manner in which these important 
operations were performed by the Commander-in-Chief and the 
officers and men under his orders; but it is clear that much hard 
work was done representing the probable requirements of a fleet in 
war, and that no fear of responsibility on the part of the admirals, or 
timidity or bad seamanship on the part of others, was allowed to 
mar the general result. Sir Thomas Brassey, in a letter to the 
Times of the 23rd of July, having been himself a witness to the 
operations, bears the gratifying testimony that ‘the younger officers 
greatly valued the opportunity afforded them of extending their 
professional knowledge,’ and adds: 

For the traming of the navy it would certainly be desirable that once in every 
year, during a short period, the Channel and Reserve Squadrons should be brought 
together for exercises similar to those which have lately been carried out with so 
much success. 


All this, then, is extsemely satisfactory. Much useful experience 
was no doubt gained—how useful we shall only know when the 
Vout. XVITI.—No. 104. UU 
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Admiral’s report on the operations is published—as I hope it will be; 
but undoubtedly there is a reverse to the medal. 

It is universally admitted that the fleet was a heterogeneous ‘one, 

_ consisting of ships of various classes hastily got together. We have 
Lord Northbrook’s statement that it was not a war fleet, and the 
present Board of Admiralty have marked their opinion decidedly by 
ordering two of the first reserve ships forming a part of Admiral 
Hornby’s ironclad fleet to be paid off and replaced by more modern 
vessels. 

Ido not propose to undertake the unpatriotic part of showing in 
what respects the fleet was deficient, as I am content with the 
admission that it was not perfect, or supposed to be so, even in 
official quarters. This is the more to be regretted as we are told by 
Sir Thomas Brassey that ‘the new problems connected with torpedo 
warfare were the special occasion for the assembling of the evolu- 
tionary squadron... .’ 

This is undoubtedly a burning question; indeed, at this moment, 
the question Jar excellence of naval warfare. On the one hand it is 
the fact that in France, in England, in Italy, monster ironclads, 
costing 700,000/. to 1,000,000/. each, are in course of construction; 
while we have, on the’ other hand, M. Gabriel Charmes, in some 
trenchant articles in the Revue des Deux-Mondes, boldly affirming 
that all ironclad construction should at once cease, the existing ships 
being sold for old iron, as, according to this gentleman, they will be 
quite powerless against the fleet of the future, which is to consist 
solely of fast cruisers, gunboats, and torpedo-boats. I propose to 
refer to M. Charmes’s views and arguments more in detail later; but, 
wild as they may appear, it is certain that some similar ideas are 
whispered, rather than boldly stated, among the younger officers in 
our own navy, and there could haye been no more important problem 
before Sir Geoffrey Hornby than that of setting the doubts as to the 
efficacy of our expensive ironclad fleet at rest. 

If newspaper reports are to be relied on, the Admiral has solved 
the problem in a sense unfavourable to the torpedo-boats. They 
would not keep the sea in bad weather; they were not fast enough 
to overtake the ‘Mercury;’ they could not ‘jump the boom.’ Asa 
nation possessing a large fleet of ironclads and under a score of first- 
class torpedo-boats, this would be highly satisfactory; but it is an 
old trick to condemn a good article by making too heavy demands 
upon it, and this is what we seem to have done at Berehaven. 

Admiral Hornby had under his command just eight first-class 
torpedo-boats, six of 87 feet in length and two of 113 feet, and in 
all twelve second-class steel torpedo-boats 63 feet in length, - six of 
which belonged to the ‘Hecla’ torpedo-ship, and the remainder to 
other ships of the fleet. These were all the torpedo-boats proper, 
though there were other fast steam launches and pinnaces fitted for 
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discharging the Whitehead torpedo. Valuable as these latter boats 
are, they cannot fairly be included as available for torpedo-boat 
tactics against ironclads. M.Charmes, indeed, takes no note what- 
ever of second-class boats for this purpose, while he would have 
disqualified even our first-class boats, except the two larger ones of 
the Childers type. 

This represented the torpedo flotilla, while the ironclads of 
various classes numbered fourteen, if the ‘Polyphemus’ ironclad ram 
is included. 

This om the face of it is unequal, but if expressed in money or in 
number of men the comparison becomes absurd. 

In round numbers it would stand as follows :— 

Value Men 
14 ironclads ; ‘ - $7,000,000 7,000 
20 torpedo-boats . ‘ ‘ £108,000 180 

Taking M. Charmes as the advocate for torpedo-boats, I find 
that he proposes to attack a squadron of six ironclads with twelve 
gunboats, twenty-four torpedo-boats armed for attack with White- 
heads, and twenty-four torpedo-boats armed for defence with machine- 
guns; he would accordingly allow twenty-eight gunboats and 112 
torpedo-boats, half for attack and half for defence, as the equivalent 
of fourteen ironclads. This is a formidable flotilla; but even this 
number, including seven transports to nurse the flotilla of action, 
would, according to M. Charmes, cost only 3,360,000/., and require 
6,412 men. 

It is obvious that with this lamentable deficiency of torpedo-boats 
with our fleet, the contention of M. Charmes and others that a fleet 
of ironclads is no match for a swarm of torpedo-boats has yet to be 
tried, and this, the principal problem of naval warfare, remains to be 
solved. . 

In saying this I do not wish it to be supposed that I argue that 
no steps towards its solution can be taken without an enormous 
number of torpedo-boats being available; but I do point out that the 
essence of the question is that the torpedo-boats should be numerous 
compared to the ironclads. 

M. Charmes depicts to us in glowing language the heavy iron- 
clad as a Gulliver overwhelmed by the Lilliputians, or, to give his 
own words, ‘Le gros cuirassé mastodonte de la mer vaincu par les 
microbes torpilleurs et canonniéres, 4 l’assaut desquels il ne lui serait 
plus possible de résister.’ 

With about fifty torpedo-boats experiences might have been gained 
of considerable value, but as matters stand we are forced to fall back 
on the less sure ground of theory. On the other points of M. Charmes’s 
charter, namely, fast cruisers and gunboats, but little light can have 


been shown by the Berehaven operations, owing partly, no doubt, to 
UU 2 
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their short duration; but it can scarcely be said that three fast cruisers 
(*Oregon,’ ‘Mercury,’ and ‘Leander’) were a sufficient number: 
while the four gunboats, from their insufficient power and _ unsea- 
worthy qualities, were simply a drag upon the fleet, except when 
employed as movable forts. 

I have, perhaps, dwelt too long on the Berehaven operations, but 
with all their deficiencies they must be universally admitted by naval 
critics to be the most important contribution yet made towards 
solving the problems of modern naval warfare, such as the possibility 
of blockading, or the protection of a fleet at anchor against torpedo 
attack ; and I for one have no doubt that any expense incurred by the 
damage to the ‘Leander’ and torpedo-boats will be a thousand times 
repaid in the experience of our officers and men. 

There is much of interest in these studies of naval warfare, but | 
should be involved in too long and too technical an examination were 
I to attempt to do justice to them; but the question as to whether 
the basis of naval power is to be rudely shifted by the appearance of 
the automobile torpedo fired from a light and swift torpedo-boat of 
small dimensions, is one of general interest to the taxpayers of this 
country, and this accordingly I will endeavour to deal with. 

The question at issue, in short, is, ‘Are we justified in depending 
in the future on our expensive and imposing ironclads—no longer, 
it is true, picturesque sea castles having tier upon tier of guns, like 
the old three-deckers, but still flattering representatives of national 
power; or are these giants to give place to swarms of nimble adver-~ 
saries covering the face of the seas?’ In other words, is the future 
empire of the sea to be contested by fleets of ironclads taking the 
place of the ships of the line under Nelson at Aboukir or Trafalgar; 
or are these to be swept away, and are we to go back to Actium, or at 
least to Lepanto, as the nearest historical precedent for the battles of 
the torpedo-boat flotillas which are to replace them? 

Let us examine the grounds on which such an apparently monstrous 
supposition rests. We have all heard something like it before— 
M. Charmes is not the first who has advocated a cheap and easy way 
of annihilating naval power—and the wish is so evidently father to 
the thought that one is naturally disposed to look upon all similar 
propositions with suspicion. It is not long since we were told that 
the ‘Staunch’ class of gunboats, small handy craft, being practically 
gun-carriages for one heavy gun, were to sound the knell of huge 
ironclads ; and we are frequently told, with perhaps more reason, that 
the cheaper and lighter unarmoured vessels will form our future fleets. 
That there has been something to be said for most of these schemes 
I do not deny, and armaments have been frequently modified in the 
directions advocated; but the experience of history teaches us that 
the one strong big vessel has generally been more than a match for 
her numerous antagonists. The Spanish Armada is perhaps an ex- 
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ception ; but the great Spanish ships were rather worried and annoyed 
than defeated by our lighter English craft, and their sea-going 
qualities were defective. On the other hand, we have frequent in- 
tances related in the pages of James of our frigates making short 
work of gunboats attacking them, even when the latter were favoured 
by calm weather, of which I will only quote one brilliant example, 
the engagement between the English frigate ‘Spartan,’ commanded 
by Sir J. Brenton, and the French ‘Ceres’ and consorts off Naples, 
May 1810, when Prince Murat had the mortification of seeing his 
fotilla, consisting of a corvette, a brig, a cutter, and seven gunboats, 
supported by a frigate, totally defeated, the brig captured, and the 
remainder forced to take shelter under the protection of batteries. 
It is as well to recall these instances, which any student of naval 
history can multiply to his heart’s content; but it is enough to add 
that this lesson of the power of the one strong ship was frequently 
repeated in the last American war by the ‘ Merrimac,’ the ‘ Tennessee,’ 
and the ‘ Albemarle.’. The ‘ Tennessee’ was, it is true, eventually done 
to death by the determination and numbers of Farragut’s wooden 
vessels, and the “Albemarle’ was sunk by an outrigger torpedo; but 
in the latter case, the most conspicuous success on record of an 
offensive torpedo attack, it is worthy of remark, as proving its 
desperate nature, that out of the crew of the attacking boat of 
fifteen men, only two, including Lieutenant Cushing, the daring 
officer in command, escaped. 

This brings us to the torpedo, which, it may perhaps be news to 
some of your readers to learn, has for more than a century been the 
favourite means to be employed by our enemies for the destruction 
of the British fleet. In 1777, James Bushnell, an American, whilst 
endeavouring to destroy an English frigate, the ‘Cerberus,’ during 
the War of Independence, did destroy a schooner astern of her with 
a torpedo. 

In 1805, Robert Fulton, another American, after offering his 
services as a torpedoist to the French Admiralty, and being unable to 
get them appreciated, came over to this country, and was allowed to 
blow the ‘ Dorothea’ to pieces off Walmer Castle. He had received 
some countenance from Mr. Pitt, and this was the occasion referred 
to by M. Charmes, when Lord St. Vincent gave it as his opinion 
that ‘ Pitt was the greatest fool that ever existed to encourage a mode 
of war which those who commanded the seas did not want, and which 
if successful would deprive them of it.’ 

The torpedoes of Bushnell and Fulton were simple drifting 
torpedoes, intended to explode by clockwork, and it may be pre- 
sumed that the torpedo which Captain Boyton issaid to have attached 
to ‘H.M.S. Garnet’ off New York, was of a similar character, and 
possibly it might not have exploded after all! It is certain that 
neither ground mines, drifting torpedoes, nor the spar torpedo have 
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succeeded in revolutionising naval warfare, though as each step in 
advance has been made it has given rise to the same exaggerated 
fears and prognostications. 

The spar or outrigger torpedo is a real offensive weapon which 
it is astonishing has had hitherto such a small share of success. | 
have already alluded to the case of the ‘ Albemarle,’ the only ship 
fairly destroyed by an offensive torpedo in the American war except 
the ‘ Housatonic,’ sunk by a Confederate submarine boat off Charles- 
town. In the former case two were saved out of a crew of fifteen, in 
the latter all those in the attacking boat were drowned. 

In the Russo-Turkish war we have Admiral Hobart Pasha’s 
assurance in the June number of Blackwood’s Magazine, that the 
torpedoes, both Whitehead and spar torpedo, so freely used by the 
Russians were uniformly unsuccessful, except that two Turkish gun- 
boats were sunk by outrigger torpedoes, as the Admiral tells us, 
through keeping a negligent look-out. In the Franco-Chinese war 
recently concluded, there have been several spar torpedo attacks, one 
by the Chinese which was unsuccessful, and two successful ones by the 
French. ‘The Chinese attack, although made at night on ships very 
imperfectly defended, failed, one boat being sunk: on which Mr. 
Chabaud Arnault, Capitaine de Frégate, writes as follows in the 
Revue Maritime:— 

In the face of the assertions of M. Charmes, this actual experience assumes an 
importance which it would not otherwise have; and, though it would be too much 
to say that electric lights and Hotchkiss guns will always and as promptly quell 
an attack.of torpedo-boats, we may none the less affirm that they will give very 
important means of assistance to the defence, and that the attack is by no means 
the absolute certainty which it has been described. The Chinese boats were, of 
course, slow and clumsily managed; fast Thornycrofts, in great number, would be 
very different; but, on the other hand, the defence was also very poorly provided. 
There were only two electric lights, no guard-boats, no booms or nets, and the crews 
were worn out by the fatigues of forty-eight hours’ unremitting exertion. 


This attack occurred on the 25th of August last year in the River 
Min; two days previously the French had made a successful attack 
by spar torpedoes on two Chinese gunboats, the ‘Yang Woo’ and 
‘Foo Poo,’ of which Captain Chabaud Arnault speaks as follows: — 


Our boats had in fact the good fortune to be posted, before hostilities com- 
menced, at four hundred metres from the enemy, and traversed this distance before 
the Chinese could make up their minds to fire either gun or rifle at them. The 
ships too were stationary, had no machine-guns of any kind, and no external 
defence. . . . It would be dangerous indeed to run away with the idea that such 
an attack could be carried out against the ships of any navy except the Chinese. 


This last case is clearly of no value, as the Chinese were evidently 
not prepared for hostilities. It took place in broad daylight. 


1 I am indebted to the July number of the Edinburgh Review for this account of 
the destruction vf Chinese ships and repulse of Chinese torpedo-boats. 
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There is one other case, that of the destruction of the ‘Ya Yuen’ 
and ‘Tcheng King’ in Sheipoo Roads in February last by two torpedo- 
cutters from the ‘ Bayard,’ an account of which is given in La Revue 
Maritime et Coloniale. After some preliminary remarks which seem 
to show the justice of M. Charmes’s complaint that little attention 
is paid to torpedo exercise in the French navy, the account states 
that two boats, No. 1 commanded by Lieutenant Duboc, No. 2 by 
Captain Gourdon, left the ‘Bayard’ at midnight, the boats being 
painted black. The following is the experience of No. 2 cutter: 

The helmsman was ordered to get the three masts of the frigate in one, and 
cutter No. 2 steamed slowly forward according to the advice of the Admiral. The 
Chinese soon opened fire from the coast. The torpedo shaft was run out, the order 
was given to go at full speed. We were less than one hundred metres, says the 
report, when some flashes illuminated the frigate starboard and port. Great hori- 
zontal flames are seen; nd doubt the Nordenfeldts have been brought into play. 
We are under the frigate. ‘Back her!’ At this moment the torpedo goes off. The 
cutter is relieved forward. Then a man utters a cry. It is the fusilier Arnaud, 
who has been mortally wounded by a bullet fired from the shore. As for the 
cutter, she could not be stopped in time; her torpedo shaft ran into the stern of the 
‘Ya-Yuen;’ the grease pipe was broken, the steam was escaping, and No. 2 could 
not back away. In this dilemma Quartermaster Rouillier clambered along the 
shaft to disengage it; a Chinaman leaned out of one of the ports and tried to 
prevent him, but Rouillier sent him rolling into the interior of the ship with a 
formidable blow of his fist. In the end the shaft had to be unscrewed, and it fell 
into the sea; then No. 2 was able to back at full speed. The attack made by cutter 
No. 1 did not differ very essentially from that made by cutter No. 2.... 


The list of damages is given as follows: No. 1 received eleven 
projectiles which fortunately wounded no one; No. 2 received six 
projectiles, one of which killed fusilier Arnaud. The Army and 
Navy Gazette remarks as follows on this engagement :— 

We believe the Chinese loss in this strange affair was no heavier than that of 
the French. We fancy that in most such cases the contact such as that of No. 2 
cutter would be fatal to the torpedo-boat. 

This concludes our war experience of offensive torpedoes. The 
Whitehead torpedo has no history. It was not invented at the time 
of the American war. It was quite in its infancy during the Russo- 
Turkish war, and as it did not succeed in destroying any of the 
Turkish vessels it has still its spurs to win as a war weapon. 

But though I think that there is nothing in the development of 
the torpedo which should scare us out of our propriety, or lead us to 
any hasty decisions, it would be idle to deny the great strides which 
have been made in the last fifteen years in torpedo warfare; and it 
is certain that every war of recent years has brought it more and more 
to the front. 

The war in America, the Chilian-Peruvian war, the- Russo-Turkish 
war, the Franco-Chinese war, have each and all had their effect in 
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giving an impetus to the study of this weapon, and the improve- 
ments have almost entirely been in the automobile torpedo, and 
especially in the Whitehead. 

I trust that it is unnecessary for me to describe the Whitehead. It 
was some years ago described by Lord Charles Beresford ‘as being 
able to do everything but speak,’ and it has been much improved 
since that time. Commander Gallwey, in a lecture at the United 
Service Institution in March last, describes the latest pattern in 
use in our navy as having a speed of 24 knots for 600 yards, and 
carrying a charge of 70 lbs. 

When it is stated that the Whitehead in use in 1872 had a 
speed of only 8 knots for 400 yards, and was only intended to be 
discharged from a tube below water, the enormous advance made 
since that date will be at once appreciated. 

The torpedo above referred to as now in use is discharged either 
above or below water; and in the direction of increased strength, 
greater simplicity in the adjustments, and in the method of discharge, 
it has been much improved. Commander Gallwey assures us ‘that 
in the later pattern torpedoes there are no adjustments which cannot 
be made weeks before the torpedo is used, so that it can be supplied 
ready for use, and all the crew have to do is to load the tube and 
fire it.’ 

It is satisfactory to our national pride to feel that whether we 
have regard to the construction of the Whitehead by our Royal 
Engineers, or to its manipulation and exercise by the officers and 
men of our naval torpedo school on board H.M.S. ‘Vernon,’ we 
are unsurpassed even by the Germans or Russians, who have given 
special attention to this weapon. In this respect they do not cer- 
tainly manage these things better in France. M. Charmes laments 
over their absolute dependence on Mr. Whitehead’s works at Fiume 
for their supply of torpedoes, the attempt to make them at Indret 
having been abandoned, and complains bitterly that all demands 
made on the French Admiralty to acknowledge and advance the 
torpedo are ‘dismissed with irony or languor, from which it results 
that we neither possess the Jersonne/ nor the material necessary for 
the use of a terrible arm which our neighbours study, exercise, and 
develop before us.’ 

M. Charmes refers to certain experiments in torpedo practice 
which took place before admirals afterwards members of the French 
Admiralty, and to the ‘river of oblivion’ which runs at the foot of 
the Palais Royale: most of us have heard at times of a similar river 
at the gates of Whitehall; but it is only due to our naval lords of 
recent years, and to Admiral Sir Cooper Key especially, who for the 
last six years was senior naval lord, to say that they have always 
been alive to every advance made in torpedo warfare; that constant 
practice with this weapon has been enforced throughout the navy; 
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and that every reasonable request from the ‘Vernon’ has met with 
prompt attention. 

A word is necessary as to the power of the Whitehead torpedo; 
but it would be almost enough to say that all who have seen it tried 
have been convinced that, as ships are at present constructed, one 
explosion would certainly disable even one of our strongest ironclads, 
if it was not immediately fatal. 

Our experiments have not been numerous, and in war, as I have 
shown, it is an untried weapon; but Commander Gallwey reminds 
us that after experiments against sections of the bottom of the 
‘Hercules,’ ‘the charges of all locomotive torpedoes were reduced to 
30 lbs.,’ and if the bottoms of ironclads have been strengthened since, 
the charge has been increased to 70 lbs. 

On the other hand, some experiments made by the Italian 
Government against a section of their ‘Italia’ are reported to have 
shown that the huge ironclad would not have been seriously injured ; 
but I have seen no official report of these experiments. 

Such is the Whitehead torpedo. I have shown its speed and its 
power. It can be discharged from above or below water, from the 
bow, beam, or stern; and now that we are told that good practice 
has been made from the ‘Polyphemus’ tube below water when 
proceeding at 18 knots speed, all minor difficulties may be said 
to have been overcome. 

But, powerful as it is as a weapon when used from an ironclad or 
ordinary man-of-war, its most important development has been the 
result of the invention of the Thornycroft torpedo-boat. 

When ten years ago the ‘ Lightning,’ a light steel boat 87 feet 
long, was driven at a speed of 19 knots, it was felt at once that a 
great and hitherto unsuspected advantage was given to the attack of 
large vessels by torpedo-boats, and that our tactics would have to be 
modified accordingly. And here I cannot resist referring to a com- 
plaint frequently made by naval officers against the naval architects— 
namely, that the latter too often place tools in their hands which 
are the shipbuilder’s ideas of what the tactics of the future should 
be, rather than that of the naval tactician. Captain Colomb, R.N., 
has put this with great force on several occasions. The late Mr. 
Scott Russell used to say to naval officers, ‘Tell us what you want, 
and we will supply the ship;’ but when the answer came it was 
generally pointed out:that the request could not be complied with, 
as it involved contradictory or impossible conditions; and we can all 
imagine the ridicule with which a demand from the naval tactician 
of twenty years ago for a boat of less than 40 tons to be driven at a 
speed of 20 knots would have been met by the naval architect. 

Personally I sympathise much with the naval tactician, as I have 
been myself a sufferer in’ having seen some principles of my own 
blown to the winds by changes in ships and weapons; but we must 
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be content to accept the position and to make the best of the means 
placed at our disposal. As Terence says of life, ‘We cannot control 
the cards, but of such as turn up we can make the most.’ 

The advent of the ‘ Lightning,’ then, was the fitting corollary to 
the Whitehead torpedo; and both being united seriously threaten 
the position of the ironclad, or mastodonte de mer, as M. Charmes 
calls her. 

Let us see how this is. With the gun as the weapon of offence 
it required a large vessel to carry a big gun and to retain sea-going 
qualities. A small ship was almost powerless against a stronger 
vessel; but, as the inventors of the torpedo foresaw, it was possible 
with this weapon which could be carried by a small boat to destroy 
even a vessel of the line. This, however, alone did not advance 
them much, being something like the old problem of putting salt on 
a bird’s tail to catch him. Steam and the outrigger torpedo made a 
great advance, but still the advantage of speed generally remained 
with the ship when under way, and this mode of attack was 
principally serviceable against ships at anchor. As the case now 
stands, a Thornycroft armed with the Whitehead, so small as to be 
a poor mark for the heavy guns of her opponent, has more than her 
speed, and can at a distance of 300 or 400 yards discharge a torpedo 
at her which will probably be fatal. It is true that to obtain these 
important advantages much has been sacrificed; the Thornycroft 
boat is a mere cockle-shell which a few shot from even machine- 
guns might sink; while, except the dreaded torpedoes, of which she 
does not usually carry more than three or four, she has no offensive 
weapon ; and strength, coal-carrying power, comfort, and seaworthiness 
have had very scant consideration. I refer to the pure Thornycroft 
as I understand her, and not to some recent developments of the 
genus which have lost their special qualifications, or to such an 
hermaphrodite craft as a partially armoured torpedo-boat suggested 
by Mr. Yarrow at the United Service Institution a year ago. 

This is the nature of craft which, as I have shown, is a formidable 
opponent to the huge ironclad ; but it will be asked, is there no anti- 
dote, has nothing been done to restore the equilibrium; and even if 
we are not to give up everything but torpedo-boats, is it wise to 
continue to build monster ships and to put all our eggs into such a 
few baskets ? 

Before answering this last question I propose to refer shortly to 
ironclads v. ironclads, and it is well to remember the axiom of Sir N 
Barnaby, often repeated by Sir T. Brassey, that tonnage represents 
qualifications of one sort or another. There is no greater home-truth 
than this. If tonnage is restricted, some qualities must suffer, either 
speed, protection, gun power, or coals; and when the Italians have the 
‘Italia’ and ‘Lepanto’ of 1 3,851 tons, and only a few days since 
launched the ‘ Francesco Morosini’ of 11,000, while the French have 
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their ‘Amiral Baudin’ and ‘ Formidable’ of 11,441 tons, if they are 
io be met by ironclads at all it is fatally handicapping our officers 
ind men to restrict the size to 10,o00-ton ships like the ‘Anson’ or 
‘Benbow.’ This then is an argument for large ironclads, if ironclads 
are to continue to exist, and we come back to the question as to the 
defence these vessels can make against torpedo attack. First I must 
observe that it is only in the last few years that such an attack has 
been looked upon as serious enough to require to be specially guarded 
gainst. Even six years ago few of our ships were armed with 
machine-guns, and the quick-firing small guns are of still more 
recent date; the development of the automobile torpedo was favoured 
bya naval armament consisting of a very few plate-piercing guns ; 
but in its turn the torpedo produced a different armament. The 
‘Inflexible’ when launched carried only four 80-ton guns; the ‘ Benbow,’ 
although armed with only two armour-piercing guns of 11o tons, will 
carry ten 6-inch guns, besides probably six quick-firing guns and 
sixteen machine-guns. Of the Hotchkiss, the Nordenfeldt, or other 
machine-guns I need not speak: though even in machine-guns we have 
seen in the Maxim gun, which automatically reloads itself so as to keep 
up a continuous fire till all its cartridges are.exhausted, that further 
improvements may be looked for; but the quick-firing guns are still 
in their infancy, and the 6-pounder rapid-firing Nordenfeldt gun, 
weighing only 6 cwt., and firing shell with deliberate aim at 1,000 
yards at the rate of ten per minute, which Sir E. Reed described. at 
the United Service Institution recently, will be a useful addition to 
the ironclad’s weapons. 

It is possible to look forward to the time when these guns will be 
so perfected and so numerous on board an ironclad, which might carry 
twenty quick-firing guns and thirty machine-guns, that a daylight 
attack by torpedo-boats would be acknowledged to be desperate. 
How these desiderata are to be reconciled with the heavy gun arma- 
ment I do.not now stop to consider; but if, as 1 believe, torpedo 
attack is the danger to be provided against, everything must give 
way to it. 7 

Even with these developments of the defence, successful night 
attacks might be made. Against these our only security now is the 
electric light. But electric lights are of different qualities, and’ 
the modern ones are far superior to those supplied to the ‘ Minotaur’ 
and other Channel ships, a fact which Commander Gallwey should 
remember when he tells us how he got within fifty yards of the 
Channel Fleet with six torpedo-boats without being discovered. Each 
ship should have at least four projectors instead of two or only one as at 
present, and the best position for the light has yet to be ascertained. 

Lastly, we come to the passive defence, which has hitherto been 
the least considered, though the most important. The use of steel 
nets hanging at forty feet from the ship’s side is becoming general in 
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our navy, and, cumbrous as they no doubt are, if properly fitted they are 
a complete defence against Whiteheads—unless two can be persuaded 
to follow each other, one making a breach for the other, which, when 
it occurs, will make another good story for Peter Simple’s friend 
Captain Kearney. 

I know that in the ‘Dreadnought,’ with these nets fitted on 
Staff Commander Miller’s plan, we steamed with them at 8 knots 
with the loss of speed of about half a knot: though it is true that only 
the broadside was protected, and the bow and stern remained exposed. 
Then we have Admiral Sir George Elliot’s proposal of a permanent iron 
‘crinoline’ protection, which he believes would be efficient and would 
not reduce the speed by more than one-sixth. Lastly, we have Sir E. 
Reed’s proposal to armour-plate a ship’s inner bottom, which, coming 
from such a high authority, deserves at least a trial, as he distinctly 
states that it? ‘works out very satisfactorily as regards weight, &c., 
in several designs which he has prepared.’ 

Such are the most important and practical of the proposals which 
have been made for the defence of the ironclad against the explosion 
of torpedoes; but the list is not exhausted. In France a sheathing 
of a fibrous nature, which has the property of expanding and closing 
any hole made in it, has been tried; and in England a preparation 
of india-rubber intended to secure similar results has been experi- 
mented upon. I do not think it is necessary to de more than allude 
here to those passive defences which have already been used in con- 
struction, consisting of coffer dams, cellular compartments filled with 
cork, and others. 

Commander Bainbridge-Hoff of the United States Navy, in an 
able résumé of modern naval tactics published last year, seems to 
think that ‘the coming ship would be, as regards her hull, nearly, if 
not quite, torpedo-proof, through numerous water-tight compartments 
coming up to the spar deck.’ 

Let us hope that this may prove to be possible; it is at least 
satisfactory to find that in the opinion of an accomplished officer of 
the American navy who has studied these subjects from an impartial 
standpoint, there is yet room for naval tactics, and that we are not 
reduced to what may be described as the ‘alarums and excursions’ 
of M. Charmes. 

In the first part of this article I have alluded to experimental 
cruizes, in which torpedo attack had a considerable share, made by 
Russians, French, Austrians, Italians, and Germans, some account of 
which may be interesting. 

The Russian operations last year represented a state of war, and 
must have been most instructive, but the accounts of them are far 
from complete. M. Charmes’s account is, that the Russian flagship 
was put out of action through her being struck by a Whitehead 


2 United Service Institution Lecture, November 1884. 
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torpedo which had been discharged from a fishing-boat; that the 
‘Vladimir Monomach’ was attacked by the enemy’s torpedo-boats 
with such vigour, that she had hardly time to open fire, and that 
the clipper ‘Zemeng’ was considered to have been destroyed through 
passing over a ground-mine near Cronstadt. Another and more 
circumstantial account of the destruction of the Russian Admiral’s 
ship given by the Russian Naval Magazine states that a party of 
volunteers from the other squadron came alongside the cruiser 
‘Africa,’ the flagship, in a Finnish coasting-smack, that one of the 
volunteers dressed as a peasant came on board with a telegram, 
while the other volunteers fastened a small buoy with the inscrip- 
tion ‘ Frigate Prince Pojarsky’ under the stern of the ‘ Africa.’ That 
this story is probably the correct one I have little doubt, but in 
either case the so-called peasants would certainly have been caught 
and shot in real warfare. 

The French opreations last year seem to have consisted solely in 
an attack made by two torpedo-boats, Nos. 63 and 64, 108 feet long, 
and 45 tons, on the French squadron at sea near Algiers. The attack 
was made at night, and though it is stated that the torpedo-boats 
were made out at 1,200 metres distance by the electric light, it is 
assumed to have been perfectly successful. 

We are not told the reasons for this conclusion, which does not 
appear at allevident; but it is more important to know that these 
two fine boats, built by M. Normand of Havre, were able to keep 
company with the squadron during their whole summer cruize, the 
only difficulty experienced being that of going slow enough for the 
squadron’s usual rate of progress. 

The Austrian experiments were conducted by six ironclads and 
six torpedo-boats. M. Charmes tells us that the operations included 
several day and twelve night attacks, that the results were very 
remarkable, and that ‘nine times out of ten the torpedo-boats suc- 
ceeded in their attack.’ 

The Italians are stated to have mobilised all their torpedo-boats 
last year, of which I have no account; but Admiral Fincati, of the 
Italian Navy, in his Considerations on Naval Tactics, states that 
experiments made in 1882 showed that torpedo-boats were able to 
approach the ‘ Duilio’ and ‘ Dandolo’ within 200 yards unobserved 
in broad daylight while the ships were in motion, but obscured 
by the smoke from their guns ; and that one, the ‘ Aquila,’ approached 
the ‘ Venezia’ within 200 yards when at anchor, although the attack 
was expected and the electric light both from the ships and the shore 
was freely used. 

The German navy has taken up the subject of torpedo attack 
with ‘ enthusiasm,’ and during a sham bombardment of Dantzic by 
their ironclad fleet last year they showed how easily a torpedo attack 
could be made on ships shrouded in their own smoke. The report of 
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their operations is too long toreproduce ; but nowhere has the subject 
been studied so deeply as in Germany, the question of guard-boats 
and net defences being duly taken into consideration. The conclusion 
of the Gazette de Voss, quoted by M. Charmes at the end of an 
article in praise of torpedo-boats, is, ‘ Notwithstanding that, their 
employment is only efficacious when the enemy can be surprised 
either in the obscurity of the night, in a fog, or in the smoke of the 
discharge of artillery, or in emerging suddenly from an ambuscade.’ 

This is a most fair and reasonable summary; the tactics of the 
future must be more directed than formerly towards guarding against 
surprise, but in most of the experiments which have been made in 
foreign countries this important point has been forgotten, and we 
seldom hear of look-out ships or guard-boats. Even in the days of 
sailing fleets, look-out frigates and sloops were essential portions, 
forming the eyes of the fleet, as Nelson’s despairing cry for frigates 
before Aboukir testifies; how much more are they necessary now 
when a squadron may be placed in jeopardy by a sudden attack from 
almost invisible enemies whose great speed gives them every chance 
of making their escape if unsuccessful. Here, then, is the direction 
in which we must look steadily for the protection of*our ironclads, in 
numerous ‘torpedo-boat catchers and destroyers’ advocated by Sir 
E. Reed and others. Sir N. Barnaby, speaking in 1876 at the Insti- 
tute of Naval Architects, strongly advocated the assailants being 
‘brought to bay’ by unarmoured consorts of the ironclad, on the 
principle of meeting the enemy with his own weapons, and this idea 
has been much developed since. The French are building eight torpil- 
leurs avisos of 18-knot speed and 318 tons, besides four larger vessels ; 
while, except the forty large class torpedo-boats ordered out of the 
vote of credit, and which Lord Northbrook tells us were intended to 
act against torpedo-boats, we have done nothing, as the nine 16-knot 
vessels of the ‘Scout’ class now building are 1,400 to 1,600 tons, and 
too large to act as mere ‘ torpedo-catchers.” Commander Gallwey has 
advocated some fast turnabout boats built by White of Cowes for this 
purpose, and other suggestions have been made which I have no 
doubt are receiving due consideration from our present Board of 
Admiralty. 

Important as the subject of torpedo-catchers is, it does not bear 
directly on the questions we are considering, as if ironclads are useless 
in themselves, and can only be preserved by the exertions of their 
satellites, we are not likely to continue to spend millions on these 
merely ornamental structures. 

In the foregoing pages I have endeavoured to describe the iron- 
clad and torpedo-boat, and with this view I have given rather facts 
and experiences than opinions of my own on the vexed question of 
naval tactics. 

It is the strength of M. Gabriel Charmes’s case that he has seized 
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upon this fact, and he quotes numerous authorities, mostly French 
uch as Admiral Bourgois, Admiral Aube, and M. Gougeard, to 
prove that there are no fixed rules, no accepted dogmas of naval 
iactics.—(This, I remark in passing, is perhaps with too much zest 
rejoiced in by Mr. Laughton, and the majority of our own naval 
tacticians who never tire of railing at the old ‘ fighting instructions ’ 
of the sailing navy, now fortunately obsolete.) We are all at sea, he 
tells us, and he generously comes to our assistance. We cannot agree 
as to what use we shall make of our ironclads, so he kindly invites us 
to do the confidence trick ; ‘only give them to me,’ he says, ‘and I 
will dispose of them for you, either by selling them as old iron, or if 
you will send them to sea I will put them to the bottom, and we 
can then begin with a brand new navy.’ ‘This new navy is to 
consist of fast cruisers, gunboats and torpedo-boats, which are to 
rise from the ashes of the ‘anarchie maritime,’ which M. Charmes 
deplores. 

In the new state of affairs there are to be no more wars of fleets, 
for the ‘empire of the sea is nothing now but a foolish phrase,’ so 
that ‘in a real war,’ which is always against England, nations young 
and ambitious will throw themselves on the.prey of her commercial 
marine, ‘ pour en arracher chacun un lambeau.’ 

There are to be none so poor to do her reverence, for it will be 
the triumph of the feeble ; the miniature vessels, torpedo-boats and 
gunboats are to command the situation: and what ‘ maritime nation, 
however poor,’ says M. Charmes, ‘will not have sufficient resources to 
be able to procure engines of war so little costly?’ These and other 
parts of M. Charmes’s article read like a jeremiad against England, 
to end in a millennium of the seas, after the bravo, the cut-throat, and 
the pirate have had a free hand for a certain period to destroy the 
peaceful traders on the high seas and the non-combatants who may 
happen to inhabit the seaport towns. 

But it would be a mistake to suppose that there was no serious 
side to M. Charmes’s argument, which is so wcll put that it may win 
more approval than it deserves, so that a few words of consideration 
of his maritime war of the future may not be out of place. 

M. Charmes having abolished the big ships, ruled blockades 
impossible, and the ‘empire of the seas’ a vain word, proceeds to 
teorganise for a maritime war. 

He has his cruisers, gunboats, and torpedo-boats. The function 
of the former is to ‘foam’ the commercial highways at a speed of 
twenty knots, to sink, burn, and destroy merchant-ships without 
mercy, while they are never to be tempted to do anything so foolish 
as to fight. ‘They are to be armed with torpedoes, Hotchkiss guns, 
and ‘two of 5% inch.’ The gunboats are to be small vessels carry- 
ing 5% inch guns, and are to be employed for the bombardment of 
‘open towns, of commercial cities, of places not fortified, where they 
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will arrive suddenly to accomplish their destructive mission, ready 
for flight if the defence was found too well organised.’ 

The torpedo-boats are to be divided into two classes, oné for 
attack with torpedoes, the other for defence with machine-guns of 
130 and 117 feet length respectively, as M. Charmes, wisely I think, 
rejects the too tempting heresy, so common in our own service, of 
constantly increasing dimensions to attain objects desirable in them- 
selves, but fatal to those for which the particular class of vessels was 
intended. These boats are to be the principal arm both for home 
and foreign service, but in the latter case they must be escorted by 
transports of great speed to nurse and supply them. 

This, shortly, is M. Charmes’s scheme of a fighting navy of the 
future. Of its morality, of the rights of neutrals, of international 
law, of the ‘ Declaration of Paris,’ I donot care tospeak. M. Charmes 
laughs at such bugbears, and is confident that there will be no 
neutrals in a maritime war which he cannot conceive other than one 
against this country. 

But at least we may consider a few of his facts, his calculations, 
and his historical references. How far the former can be depended 
upon will be seen when he calculates that his 20-knot cruisers, ‘ this 
arm of the feeble against the strong,’ which are to be self-supporting 
for an almost indefinite time, are to cost 80,000/. each! Fortunately 
there are only ‘ten at most,’ he tells us, of these great commercial 
highways. Even so the expense would not be small, but the esti- 
mate of 80,000/. is absurd. 

A return now before us shows that our C class of unarmoured 
corvettes of less than 2,500 tons, and 2,500 h.p., costs for hull and 
machinery alone, without armament, 130,000/. to 150,000/., so that 
it would be a reasonable calculation to put down each of the 20-knot 
cruisers as costing at least 300,000/.: so that the bottom falls out of 
M. Charmes’s case, as the cruisers alone will be a costly item. 

His historical case is mainly a romance founded on the exploits 
of the ‘Alabama,’ and on the battle of Dorking: his manner of treat- 
ing them, having such a single eye to the future, irresistibly remind- 
ing one of Mrs. Malaprop’s phrase of ‘anticipating the past.’ When 
he does condescend to mention names, he conveys a false impression: 
thus he mentions that in the war between Chili and Peru, ‘a torpedo 
from the ‘‘ Independencia’’ sank the ‘‘ Janequeo”’ in a few minutes,’ 
the facts being that the ‘ Independencia’s’ /auach sank the ‘ Janequeo,’ 
a small Yarrow torpedo deat, a good account of which is given in 
Commander Bainbridge-Hoff’s work before referred to. 

It is impossible to follow M. Charmes through every phase of his 
fallacies. He is no sailor, and he thinks that the difficulty of keep- 
ing the sea in small torpedo-boats has been much exaggerated ; he 
has ‘never set a squadron in the field,’ and it has not occurred to 
him that there might be difficulties in keeping his flotilla toge her 
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for a combined attack at night, a question to which H.R.H. the 
Duke of Edinburgh pointedly referred in the discussion which followed 
Commander Gallwey’s paper at the United Service Institution ; he is 
no disciplinarian, and while he trains his seamen in the cruisers and 
gunboats in the qualities of the hare, he expects them to sacrifice 
themselves wholesale in the torpedo-boats, or to attempt occasionally 
to slip into an enemy’s port, passing powerful forts which are to be 
silenced by lucky shots (‘coups heureux’) through the embrasures from 
the gunboats ! 

I have done with M. Charmes, and my principal feeling is one 
of regret that he has shown more zeal than discretion in his advocacy 
of the torpedo-boat. 

It is impossible to agree with him either in the paradox that naval 
power will in the future be equally shared by the feeble and the strong, 
or that fleets capable of keeping the seas are to give place to light 
flotillas; but I freely admit that the power of the latter has been 
much increased, and that those nations, like France and England, 
which have inadequately appreciated their importance, have placed 
their maritime supremacy in great jeopardy. 

I leave to a future opportunity the consideration of naval tactics, 
as they promise to be when the torpedo attack has become fully 
developed ; but I think I have shown that torpedo-boats are not 
likely to carry all before them, which fact has no doubt been brought 
more practically home to us by the recent experiences of the fleet 
under Sir Geoffrey Hornby. 

Our want of torpedo-boats has been often referred to, and the 
want of practice of our officers and men in these peculiar craft is 
another point worthy of serious attention. 

I should like to have concluded with a statement as to the 
strength of the maritime Powers in torpedo-boats, but I have found 
it impossible to get accurate facts on the subject. It is only certain 
that in Austria and in Germany almost the whole of the expense 
of naval construction is being devoted to torpedo-boats, that Russia 
possesses some 150 of these craft, that Germany will have nearly 100 
by the end of this year, while we may hope to have 71 when the 4o 
superior boats to be supplied out of the vote of credit, the first of 
which was launched a few days ago, and 1o provided for in the 
Navy estimates this year, are completed. 

It is quite pleasant to remember, though it is a fact as well 
known to our possible opponents as in our own naval circles, that in 
the event of our fleet having gone up the Baltic in May or June last, 
only about 20 torpedo-boats of the first and second class would have 
been available, against a total of 94 in more or less good condition 
belonging to the Russians. 

E. R. FREMANTLE. 


VoL. XVIII.—No. 1o4. X X 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


THE NEW STAR IN THE ANDROMEDA 
NEBULA. 


ALTHOUGH the new star which has appeared in the Constellation 
Andromeda, in the very heart of the great Andromeda Nebula, is not 
in itself so remarkable an objcct as many of the new stars recorded 
in past years, it throws a stronger and clearer light than any of those 
orbs on the architecture of the heavens. It answers questions which 
have been asked for more than two centuries, nay, almost from the 
very year when the telescope was invented. It discloses much of 
the real nature of the galaxy—our ‘island universe’ as Humboldt 
poetically called the stellar system; and though it is silent respect- 
ing the system of galaxies in which many astronomers have believed, 
it is more eloquent in silence than all the stars in the heavens have 
been in direct testimony. 

I propose to consider the aspect in which we must hereafter view 
the galaxy, noting what had before been imagined, suggested, or 
proved, and how the new star illuminates the whole system of 
celestial architecture. But first it is essential that the true position 
of the new star should be recognised. I cannot hope for attention to 
the subject on which a new star in the Andromeda Nebula would 
assuredly throw light, if it remains doubtful whether the orb which 
appears to be in the heart of that nebula is really there or not. If 
the new star be not physically associated with the Andromeda 
Nebula, then it is only interesting as a new star of a somewhat novel 
order (as will presently be-seen), not at all as throwing new light on 
the structure of the stellar universe. It might, for aught that its 
position actually proves, be many millions of miles nearer than the 
nebula, or many millions of miles farther away. In either case it 
would merit only such attention as astronomers gave to the new star 
in the Northern Crown in 1866, and to the less brilliant star which 
appeared ten years later in the Swan. 

It will of course be admitted that the apparent agreement of the 
new star in position which the rich region of nebulous light within 
the large Andromeda Nebula, affords in itself a strong argument from 
probability that the star and the nebula are physically associated. 
It may be said that, so far as we know, a new star may appear 
anywhere, and that there can be no reason why the particular point 
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on the star sphere where a new star appears should not be a point 
already occupied by nebulous light. So it might be said that since, 
as among all possible deals at whist, any particular arrangement is 
as likely to appear as any other, we ought not to be surprised if a 
particular deal gives all the trumps to the dealer, and to each of the 
other players all the thirteen cards of a single suit. Yet, as a matter 
of fact, we know that such an arrangement would surprise every one 
present ; and would incline each to believe that before the deal the 
ards had been specially arranged. Nothing but the clearest evidence 
that there had been no special ‘manipulation’ either before or during 
the deal would convince the observers that what they had seen 
had resulted from mere chance coincidence. Their thought would be 
sound and just. As a problem in what is called inverse probability, 
an explanation which would account for the observed strange fact 
without requiring that one chance among many thousands of millions 
had come off would antecedently be far more likely than one which 
involved so strange a coincidence. So, assuredly, it is in the case of 
the new star in the Andromeda Nebula. We cannot but be surprised 
—regarding the-matter, at first, as depending on chance-coincidence 
—that so unusual an object as a new star should make its appear- 
ance in the midst of the richest part of the light from a nebula so 
remarkable that it has been called by astronomers in former times 
‘the transcendently beautiful queen of the nebulz.’ In any nebula 
a new star would be strange, insomuch that few astronomers would 
feel any doubt about the existence of some connection between 
nebula and star. But a new star in the most wonderful and beautiful 
of all star cloudlets !—certainly that would be a strange chance, if it 
could be shown really to be casual. Nothing but the clearest evi- 
dence could convince the astronomer that this was the true explana- 
tion—though it must be admitted also that nothing but clear 
evidence of physical association, outside the evidence derived from 
position, would justify any astronomer in saying that such a physical 
association was a demonstrated fact. 

We naturally turn to the other new stars to see if they have given 
any evidence bearing on the peculiar position of the new star in 
Andromeda. If, for example, we find that new stars, or variable 
stars (for most new stars are only stars wiiich vary greatly in lustre) 
affect nebulae, we shall be prepared to admit that the evidence of 
physical association between the new star and its nebular surroundings 
is greatly strengthened. 

The only new stars we need consider are those which have appeared 
in recent times, since it is only within recent times that the greater 
number of the nebulz have been discovered. 

The star Eta Argfis must be regarded as one of those varying 
sufficiently in splendour to be within our category. This star ranges 


in brightness from bare visibility to a lustre exceeding that of every 
XX2 
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star in the heavens except Sirius alone. In 1840 it was shining with 
this maximum splendour. It had risen to its greatest glory by a 
succession of leaps, with occasional retrogressions. After 1840, Eta 
rapidly diminished in brightness, then faded more gradually, until it 
reached its present lustre, that of a sixth magnitude star. It is mani- 
fest that if we were at a greater distance from this strange variable, it 
would be now invisible, and therefore its return to the splendour of 
1840 would correspond with the appearance of a new star in the 
heavens. ‘This star, then, may throw light on the question whether 
nebulz and new stars are apt to be associated. 

The apparent association between Eta Argfs and a nebula is of 
the most striking kind. Eta is in the very brightest part of the most 
remarkable nebula in the southern hemisphere,—the far-reaching 
mass of star-mist known as the Keyhole Nebula (because of the 
peculiar shape of a dark space in its midst). It had been held to 
be possible, but barely possible, that the association between Eta 
Argtis and the surrounding nebula was only apparent, not real. It is 
hardly necessary to point out that this extreme improbability,—that 
the most remarkable variable star in the southern heavens should be 
apparently in the very heart of the most remarkable southern nebula, 
yet not really connected with it, is immensely increased by the 
appearance of a new star in the midst of the most remarkable northern 
nebula. The corresponding improbability in the case of the new 
nebula in Andromeda does not double the resulting improbability, 
but introduces an improbability many times greater. The chance is 
one in about a million that with fair tossing ‘ heads’ will be tossed 
twenty times running, and, of course, it is extremely improbable that 
this will happen at a first trial. If it happened, we might reasonably 
suspect that the tossing was not fair. If it happened at a second 
trial the strength of this suspicion would not be doubled; for the 
chance of twenty heads coming in each of two trials is not one in 
about two millions (or twice the number in the case of a single trial), 
but one in about a million millions,—not a million and a million added 
together, but a million and a million multiplied together. Similarly 
in the case of new stars and nebule, the occurrence of two cases where 
a new or highly variable star is associated with a nebula, increases 
many thousandfold the probability that such association is not acci- 
dental but real. 

Let us, however, consider other new stars. 

The new star in the Northern Crown was not associated with any 
nebula. In its case, therefore, we find no evidence confirming, though 
also (I need hardly say) we find none disproving, or even tending 
towards disproving, our belief (now almost certainty) that the new 
star and the nebula in which it has appeared are physically associated. 

But the third case—and there are but three—is decisive. 

In 1876, a new star of the third magnitude appeared in the Con- 
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tellation Cygnus. Like all new stars it gradually lost its newly 
acquired lustre. But unlike Eta Argis and the new star in the 
Northern Crown, the new star in the Swan eventually disappeared— 
as a star—altogether. Where it had been there was no star, dut— 
there wasa nebula! The nebula was, or rather is, a very faint one,—a 
circular bluish disc, so faint and wan that it would escape notice, had 
not the new star pointed to it. Doubtless it had escaped notice 
before the star appeared. For no one supposes that a new body had 
really come into existence when that so-called new star shone out. 
Even the regular sky-surveyors, who as a rule are very hard to con- 
vince, did not imagine anything quite so unlikely as that. The nebula 
had been there—a faint planetary nebula as now—but it had escaped 
notice, situated as it is in a singularly crowded region of the heavens. 

Here, then, was a case where not only had a new star appeared in 
the midst of a nebula, but where it had made a nebula known to us 
by so appearing, and had afterwards subsided so completely into the 
bosom of its parent nebula that no sign of it could any longer be 
seen. 

Two, then, out of the only three new stars available for our 
inquiry have been in the most remarkable manner associated with 
nebulz. Scarcely one was really needed to convince us that the new 
star is associated with the remarkable nebula in the midst of which 
it has appeared; considering that there are but three new stars to 
deal with we might very fairly have expected that not one would 
give us any satisfactory evidence: but as a matter of fact two out of 
the three give evidence, and in each case (unlike though the two 
cases are) it is evidence of the most remarkable kind. 

To believe in the face of such testimony as this that the new star 
is not physically associated with the nebula in which it seems to lie, 
would not be scientific caution but dull and obstinate incredulity. 
This, however, is byno means all the evidence. Nay, overwhelming 
though this evidence is, it is by no means the strongest part of the 
evidence. 

The new star in the Swan owed the chief part of its lustre—and 
towards the close a// its lustre—to matter of the same nature as the 
gaseous planetary! nebula into which it faded away. It shone at 
the last with only three tints, those with which the great Fish-mouth 
nebula in Orion, and the great Keyhole Nebula in Argo, are observed 
toshine. I make no doubt whatever, that if a telescope, armed with 
a stellar-spectroscope, could have been turned on Eta Argfis in 1840, 
that resplendent orb would have been found to shine—during its 
exceptional lustre—with the same kind of light which comes from 

1 It may be necessary to explain that this word ‘planetary’ relates to the aspect 
of the nebulze, thus termed. They are by no means planetary in the sense of being 
wandering bodies ; but they present round discs like the planets. Indeed, though 
very faint and dim, these bodies look much like some very distant planet, only 
faintly illuminated by the sun’s rays. 
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the nebula around it (besides its own customary stellar light). But 
evidence of this kind was not then available. 

If the new star in Andromeda showed, like the new stars in the 
Northern Crown and the Swan, the signs of gaseous matter, glowing 
with intense lustre, we should be no wiser as to its physical associa- 
tion with the Andromeda Nebula, than without spectroscopic evidence: 
for the Andromeda Nebula is not one of the gaseous kind. The 
chances were that, formed suddenly as it has been, the new star would 
give a spectrum of bright lines indicative of gaseity. This would have 
decided nothing; for the star in the Northern Crown, as surely a star 
as our sun, and now for nearly a score of years shining steadfastly 
with its original stellar lustre, yet shone for several weeks with light, 
giving a spectrum quite unlike the normal spectrum of a star; and, 
which is still more to the purpose, quite unlike the spectrum of that 
star itself in its normal condition. 

It was antecedently very unlikely that the new star would show 
the same spectrum as the nebula in Andromeda; for the simple reason 
that not only is this spectrum very unlike the spectrum of any new 
star yet observed, but it is a very strange, one may say a unique 
spectrum. It is not like the spectrum of a star, which is a rainbow- 
tinted streak crossed by dark lines. It is quite unlike the spectrum 
of a gaseous nebula, which consists entirely of three or four bright 
lines. It is not like the spectrum of the new star in the Northern 
Crown, which was a rainbow-tinted streak, crossed by dark absorption 
lines, but also by four intensely bright lines, belonging to the in- 
tensely hot gases from which the greater part of that remote sun’s 
light came during its outblazing. Nor is it like the spectrum of 
the new star in the Swan, at any stage of that star’s existence. 

The spectrum of the Andromeda Nebula is a rainbow-tinted streak 
without any bright or dark lines, and only giving evidence of the 
absorptive action of vapours by a sudden degradation of light near 
the red end. An unlikely spectrum, one would say, for a new star, 
even though that new star had its birthplace in the very heart of the 
Andromeda Nebula. 

Yet, quite unexpectedly, this peculiar spectrum is just what the 
new star gives when its light is sifted by the most marvellous of all 
the instruments of our time—the spectroscope. Carefully observed 
by spectroscopists of proved skill, and under atmospheric conditions 
so favourable that the delicate light of the gaseous nebule showed 
its characteristic spectrum of bright lines, the new star was found to 
give no bright lines at all, but the same dull continuous rainbow- 
tinted streak, suddenly degrading at the red end, which is given by 
the great Andromeda Nebula itself. 

Even this is not quite all, though this is much more than enough 
to prove that the new star is physically associated with the nebula. 
The condensed part of the Andromeda Nebula had been more than 
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uspected of change during several weeks before the new star ap- 
geared, and has been observed to change considerably since that 
went. The new star itself varies from time to time in aspect. On 
the 3rd of September it was not so sharply defined as it had been, 
but had a somewhat hazy aspect ; in technical terms it was impossible 
to bring it to a dise. The fault was not in the air, for other stars came 
sharply into focus. On the following night the new star presented 
the usual appearance of an eighth magnitude star, neatly and sharply 
defined. Moreover, the new star faded gradually in lustre from the 
time of its discovery. 

The new star, then, is in reality, as well as in appearance, in the 
heart of the great nebula, and we have to consider what, so situated, 
the strange orb may mean. 

The new star’s teaching, though not new to one or two who had 
reasoned out from other evidence the same results, is altogether new 
for those who have retained their belief in the doctrines impressively 
taught by Humboldt, Arago, Nichol, and others, but never definitely 
adopted as they supposed, and as is commonly supposed by Sir 
William Herschel—the greatest astronomical observer the world has 
known. : 

In his surveys of the celestial depths, Sir William Herschel 
recognised about three thousand star-cloudlets of various orders. 
Sir John Herschel, second only to his father among astronomical 
observers, completed the survey of the celestial sphere from a station 
near Cape Town, and added so many more star-cloudlets as to bring 
up the number to close on five thousand. At present, with all the 
work of other observers, that is still about the number of known 
nebulee. 

Sir W. Herschel suggested many ideas about these objects, or 
rather many ideas occurred to him in the course of his labours. It 
may surprise many who know of Herschel’s views only through Arago, 
Nichol, Guillemin, Flammarion, and others, or through Humboldt, 
whose knowledge of Herschel’s work was derived from imperfect 
abstracts, to learn that Herschel regarded the rich nebular region in 
the Constellation Virgo, as consisting of the fragments of a° vast 
galaxy able to extend itself nearer towards us there, because on that 
side our galaxy has its least extension. It is so commonly believed 
that W. Herschel regarded all the stellar nebulze as external galaxies, 
that this suggestion, according to which hundreds of such nebule are 
only fragments of a part of what was once a great galaxy, is worth 
studying, if it were only to show how little is popularly known either 
of the great master’s wonderful work or of his daring conceptions. 

In 1817 and 1818, when Herschel was very old, at the actual 
close, indeed, of his observing career, he threw out ideas as to the 
possible distance of stars and star-cloudlets, if estimated by their 
light, and by the power of the telescope necessary to resolve star 
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groupings into discrete stars. Then it was that he showed how—/ 
we so judge—some of the nebulz must lie at distances so great that 
light cannot come to us from them in less than thousands—nay, in 
some cases, hundreds of thousands of years. Many of the stellar 
nebulz, estimated in this way, must be considered outlying galaxies, 
as grand perhaps as our own, or even grander. But Sir W. Herschel 
did not live to test, as he had proposed to test, this particular method 
of gauging the celestial depths. He made numbers of observations 
preparatory to the work of testing it; he obtained multitudes of 
results which, judged by the suggested criterion, possessed’ a most 
marvellous interest; but he was not able to test the criterion, as he 
had before tested his first gauging method. 

That first method, it will be remembered, was based on the 
assumption that the stars which form our stellar system are shown 
with general uniformity alike as to size and number throughout all 
parts of the system; and it was by this criterion that he proposed to 
measure the extension of the galaxy in different directions. Had he 
died after collecting his gauges, without using them to test his 
criterion, it might have remained an accepted truth that he had been 
content with it. Fortunately, besides collecting those valuable 
results, he examined and interpreted them, announcing in so many 
words: ‘I am now convinced, after my long and careful examination 
of it, that the stars which form the Milky Way are very differently 
arranged from those in our neighbourhood.’ 

Had Sir W. Herschel lived to test his second method ? of gauging 
the star-cloudlets, he would have seen that the criterion on which it 
depends is unsound, the results to which it leads being incongruous, 
as will presently be seen. 

But unquestionably the results which Sir W. Herschel published 
in 1817 and ‘1818 justify the belief that, as interpreted by his 
criterion, large numbers of the nebulz must be regarded as external 
galaxies. ‘This grand conception fascinated the minds of astronomers, 
and of some who, like Humboldt, though not themselves astro- 
nomers, yet had understood and appreciated the work of the great 
observer. The idea of ‘island universes’ strewn throughout the 
ocean of space impressed the world by its overwhelming suggestions 
of vastness alike in space and time and energy. 

It was Mr. Herbert Spencer who first showed the incongruity of 

2 So carelessly have Herschel’s papers been read—or skipped through—by those 
who most confidently quote them, that the very existence of two methods of gauging 
in his descriptions of his plans has not been noticed. When the point is mentioned, 
answer comes readily that the two methods are practically the same. How far this 
is the case will be seen when I note that in the first the same telescope was used 
throughout, the gauging test depending on the number of stars seen in different 
directions; while in the second telescopes of many degrees of power were used, the 
gauging test depending on resolution of one and the same star grouping. One method 
was employed because the other had failed. Yet in some books the results obtained 
by both are hopelessly mixed together. 
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the results which Sir W. Herschel had collected in those papers. On 
the one hand, we learned that our galaxy is in parts absolutely 
unfathomable, insomuch that even with Herschel’s most powerful 
telescopes there still remained regions of irresolvable milky light, 
though with each increase of power more and more stars had been 
revealed. On the other hand, we were told of outlying galaxies, 
similar to our own in structure, but lying at distance many times 
exceeding its whole span, and these galaxies were found in many 
cases to be resolvable into stars. According to the very principle 
on which the second method of gauging distances was based, these 
galaxies being resolvable are much nearer than the outer parts of our 
own galaxy. So that if the principle be accepted these resolvable 
star-clouds are not external: if they are external, the principle of 
the second method of star-gauging must be rejected, and all the 
results based on it must be re-examined. 

Another objection, almost as fatal, was noted by Mr. Spencer in 
the same remarkable essay (on the ‘Nebular Hypothesis’). Sir W. 
Herschel noticed that when in surveying the star-depths he came to 
regions where stars were few, nebulze were almost sure to be found. 
On such occasions he would call to his assistant (his elder sister, 
Miss Caroline Herschel) ‘Prepare to write, nebule are about to 
appear.’ Strangely enough this peculiarity has actually been adduced 
a affording evidence that the nebule are outside our system, as 
though insects in a tree who should notice that as they pass from 
branches to twigs, and from the larger twigs to smaller ones, they 
came upon leaves, should regard that as proof that the leaves do not 
belong to the tree. Of course, as Mr. Spencer points out, this 
peculiar relation proves, if it be shown to be a real and not an 
accidental relation, that the nebulz belong to the same great system 
as the various orders of stars. 

In the years 1867-70, unaware of Mr. Spencer’s prior observa 
tions, I noted the same objections and several others. I made equal- 
surface charts, indicating the distribution of stars and nebule. These 
showed in the clearest possible way that not only do the nebulz appear 
in small regions clear of stars, such as Sir W. Herschel was dealing 
with, but that on the larger scale also the same peculiarity is pre- 
sented. In my maps the streams of the Milky Way appear like the 
branches of a tree, the nebulae occupying the region around like the 
twig-work and the leaves of a tree around the branches. Classifying 
the nebulz, the peculiarity of arrangement was still more significant, 
and still better corresponded with the illustration I have just used. 
The coarser clusters were found near the Milky Way, as the larger 
twigs lie near the branches of a tree; the closer clusters were farther 
away, while the irresolvable nebule were found in greatest profusion 
far from the rich galactic regions. But the irregular gaseous nebulz 
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were all found on the Milky Way, so that they might be compared to 
ivy clinging close around the great branches of our illustrative tree. 

But there is one region of the heavens where this relation. is 
exactly reversed. In the two Magellanic clouds, or Nubeculz, which 
look as if they were great masses that had floated off from the Milky 
Way, there are all orders of stars, from those just beyond the reach 
of the naked eye, down to star-clouds of milky aspect, which no tele- 
scope can resolve. In this respect the Magellanic clouds resemble 
those parts of the Milky Way which Sir W. Herschel found un- 
fathomable. But in both clouds are found all orders of star-cloudlets. 
There is even an example of the great irregular gaseous type—the 
celebrated Lover’s Knot Nebula in the Sword Fish. In my maps of 
nebulz the Magellanic clouds are actually fictured by the great 
gathering of nebulz over their areas. In this respect the Nubecule 
are entirely unlike the Milky Way. 

Now Sir John Herschel was the first to show that this peculiarity 
requires us to re-examine the theory that the nebule are external 
systems. Their gathering on the Magellanic clouds is certainly not 
accidental or only apparent, their real positions being far beyond the 
stellar parts of the Nubeculze. ‘These great clouds are certainly 
rounded in real shape, and therefore their remotest parts not farther 
than their nearest in greater degree (determined from their apparent 
size) than as ten exceeds nine. Hence, within these narrow limits of 
distance, we have all orders of stars, from the seventh to the twentieth 
magnitude and beyond, and all the various orders of star-cloudlets. 
These star-cloudlets then, at any rate, are not external galaxies. 

Is this peculiarity inconsistent with the other, so that it tells a 
different story? On the contrary, it tells precisely the same story. 
In the segregation of nebulz from star-streams we have what corre- 
sponds to the view of a tree from within, as by insects seeing leaves 
plentiful at some distance from the branches, but not close to them. 
In the aggregation of nebulz within the Magellanic clouds we have 
what corresponds to the view of a tree from without, as by men, who 
see branches, twigs, and leaves as all parts of one system. 

To consider no further evidence, it had in reality been demon- 
strated, as I pointed out in my lecture on ‘Star Drift, Star Clouds, 
and Star Mist,’ at the Royal Institution in May 1870, that the nebule 
of the stellar sort are not external galaxies. But a reasoning such 
as had hitherto been employed has very little influence even on 
students of science. The sun’s corona had long been proved by 
reasoning, based on evidence already obtained, to be a solar appendage, 
before the success of the photographers during the total eclipses of 
1870 and 1871 convinced every one that it isso. And in like manner 

8 That we are outside the Magellanic clouds is clear from their appearance—but 


proved in another way by Sir John Herschel’s observation that ‘the access to the 
Nubecule is on all sides through a desert.’ 
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Mr. Spencer’s arguments and my own, demonstrative though they 
were, convinced few, being ‘ caviare to the general.’ 

The new discovery just made, however, or rather the event which 
has just taken place, can be misunderstood by none. A new star in 
the midst of anexternal galaxy would require to be many millions 
of times larger than our sun to be visible as the new star in Andromeda 
has been. The changes of lustre shown by the star would signify 
changes of energy, in the way of increase and diminution, the least 
of which would correspond to all the energy shown by our sun during 
hundreds of thousands of years. Even admitting for a moment that 
the new sun might even be such an orb as this implies, yet the 
existence of such a sun within the great nebulz in Andromeda would 
of itself show that that star-cloud cannot be a galaxy in the slightest 
degree resembling our own. 

The new star tells us then that the Andromeda Nebula, as its 
position had long since shown the more observant, lies within the 
limits of our galaxy. This strange mass of matter, not gaseous yet 
not stellar, a vast cloud perhaps of cosmical dust maintained at 
intense heat in some way as yet unknown, surrounded by other cloud- 
like matter capable of intercepting the red rays, much as dust in our 
own air intercepted and reflected the red rays of the sun when we 
had those marvellous coloured sunsets, tells us of one of the varieties 
of constitution and aggregation existing within our stellar system. 
It is no external galaxy but a part, a strange and highly interesting 
but in reality very small part, of our own galaxy. So it will now be 
admitted are its fellow nebulz of all orders. 

Our stellar system, or galaxy, presents itself then to us in a new 
aspect. Like a mighty tree it spread broad arms, the stellar branches 
and streams and closely gathering aggregations which form the com- 
plicated wealth of the Milky Way. But the main stem is found in 
the four orders of isolated suns, the giant suns like Sirius and his 
fellows, the suns like our own, the suns which show signs of darkening 
vapourous envelopes, and doubtless multitudes of dead suns. ‘These 
are the chief though not the most numerous bodies in the galaxy. 
Even among these we find other varieties, in single, double, triple, 
and multiple suns, separate suns of all colours, sun-groups presenting 
the most singular and beautiful combinations of colour. But as we 
pass to the borders of the Milky Way we find other varieties of 
structure. Here we have diffuse clusterings of stars, farther off we 
find definite clusters of many orders, the least compact and most 
readily resolvable being on the whole nearer to the Milky Way than 
those in which the texture is finer, closer, while the irresolvable 
nebulz tend to the regions remotest from the galaxy. Other forms 
of star-cloudlet there are also, which cannot be described as mere 
clusters. Then there are all the varied orders of real nebule—ring- 
shaped, spiral, planetary, and irregular. Doubtless, also, as our survey 
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is continued, fresh forms of structure will be recognised, till men are 
disposed to smile at the cloven flat disc of uniformly strewn suns 
which has so long done duty for our amazingly complex galaxy.- We 
may still believe in external galaxies, though none may be within 
the ken of our telescopes, incompetent as yet to reveal the full extent 
and the full glory of our own star system. But those external 
galaxies repeat not the uniform and scarcely interesting galaxy we 
formerly judged ours to be, but our galaxy as it really is, infinitely 
complex in structure, immeasurable in extent, and to our conceptions 
full of infinite and everlasting vitality and energy. 


RICHARD A. PROCTOR. 
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DAWN OF CREATION AND OF WORSHIP. 


REPLY TO Dr. REVILLE. 


AMONG recent works on the origin and history of religions by dis- 
tinguished authors, a somewhat conspicudus place may be awarded 
to the Prolégoménes de [ Histoire des Religions, by Dr. Reéville, 
Professor in the College of France, and Hibbert Lecturer in 1884. 
The volume has been translated into English by Mr. Squire, and the 
translation! comes forth with all the advantage, and it is great, which 
can be conferred by an Introduction from the pen of Professor Max 
Miiller. It appears, if 1 may presume to speak of it, to be charac- 
terised, among other merits, by marked ingenuity and acuteness, 
breadth of field, great felicity of phrase, evident candour of intention, 
and abundant courtesy. 

Whether its contents are properly placed as prolegomena may at 
once be questioned ; for surely the proper office of prolegomena is to 
present preliminaries, and not results. Such is not, however, the aim 
of this work. It starts from assuming the subjective origin of all 
religions, which are viewed as so many answers to the call of a strong 
human appetite for that kind of food, and are examined as the several 
varieties of one and the same species. The conclusions of opposing 
inquirers, however, are not left to be confuted by a collection of facts 
and testimonies drawn from historical investigation, but are thrust 
out of the way beforehand in the preface (for, after all, Arolegomena 


1 In his Prolegomena to the History of Relizions. My references throughout are 
to the translation by Mr. Squire (Williams & Norgate, 1884). 


VoL. XVIII.—No. 105. YY 
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can be nothing but a less homely phrase for a preface). These inquirers 
are sO many pretenders, who have obstructed the passage of the 
rightful heir to his throne, and they are to be put summarily. out of 
the way, as disturbers of the public peace. The method pursued 
appears to be not to allow the facts and arguments to dispose of them, 
but to condemn them before the cause is heard. Ido not know how 
to reconcile this method with Dr. Réville’s declaration that he aims 
(p. vi) at proceeding in a ‘strictly scientific spirit.’ It might be 
held that such a spirit required the regular presentation of the 
evidence before the delivery of the verdict upon it. In any case | 
venture to observe that these are not truly srolegomena, but epi- 
legomena to a History of Religions not yet placed before us. 

The first enemy whom Dr. Réville despatches is M. de Bonald, as 
the champion of the doctrine that ‘in the very beginning of the 
human race the creative power revealed to the first men by super- 
natural means the essential principles of religious truth,’ together 
with ‘language and even the art of writing’ (pp. 35, 36). 

In passing, Dr. Réville observes that ‘the religious schools, which 
maintain the truth of a primitive revelation, are guided by a very 
evident theological interest’ (zézd.); the Protestant, to fortify the 
authority of the Bible; and the Roman Catholic, to prop the infal- 
libility of the Church. 

It is doubtless true that the doctrine of a primitive revelation 
tends to fortify the authority of religion. But is it not equally true, 
and equally obvious, that the denial of a primitive revelation tends to 
undermine it? and, if so, might it not be retorted upon the school 
of Dr. Réville that the schools which deny a primitive revelation are 
guided by a very evident anti-theological interest ? 

Against this antagonist Dr. Réville observes, inter alia (p. 37); 
that an appeal to the supernatural is fer se inadmissible; that a 
divine revelation, containing the sublime doctrines of the purest 
inspiration, given to man at an age indefinitely rerhote, and in a state 
of ‘absolute ignorance,’ is ‘infinitely hard’ to imagine; that it is not 
favoured by analogy; and that it contradicts all that we know of 
prehistoric man (p. 40). Thus far it might perhaps be contended 
in reply, (1) that the preliminary objection to the supernatural is a 
pure petitio principit, and wholly repugnant to ‘scientific method;’ 
(2) that it is not inconceivable that revelation might be indefinitely 
graduated, as well as human knowledge and condition; (3) that it 
is in no way repugnant to analogy, if the greatest master of analogy, 
Bishop Butler,? may be heard upon the subject; and (4) that our 
earliest information about the races from which we are least remote, 
Aryan, Semitic, Accadian, or Egyptian, offers no contradiction and 
no obstacle to the idea of their having received, or inherited, portions 
of some knowledge divinely revealed. 


® Analogy, P. II. ch. ii. § 2. 
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But I do not now enter upon these topics, as I have a more imme- 
diate and defined concern with the work of Dr. Réville. 

It only came within the last few months to my knowledge that, 
at a period when my cares and labours of a distinct order were much 
too absorbing to allow of any attention to archzological history, 
Dr. Réville had done me the honour to select me as the representative 
of those writers who find warrant for the assertion of a primitive 
revelation in the testimony of the Holy Scriptures. 

This is a distinction which I do not at all deserve; first, because 
Dr. Réville might have placed in the field champions much more 
competent and learned’ than myself; secondly, because I have never 
attempted to give the proof of such a warrant. I have never written 
ex professo on the subject of it; but it is true that in a work pub- 
lished nearly thirty years ago, when destructive criticism was less 
advanced than it is now, I assumed it as a thing generally received, 
at least in this country. Upon some of the points, which group 
themselves round that assumption, my views, like those of many 
other inquirers, have been stated more crudely at an early, and more 
maturely at more than one later period. I admit that variation or 
development imposes a hardship upon critics, notwithstanding all 
their desire to be just; especially, may I say, upon such critics as, 
traversing ground of almost boundless extent, can hardly, except in 
the rarest cases, be minutely and closely acquainted with every 
portion of it. 

I also admit to Dr. Réville, and indeed I contend by his side, that 
in an historical inquiry the authority of Scripture cannot be aileged 
in proof of the existence of a primitive revelation. So to allege it 
isa preliminary assumption of the supernatural, and is in my view 
a manifest departure from the laws of ‘scientific’ procedure: as 
palpable a departure, may I venture to say? as that preliminary ex- 
clusion of the supernatural which I have already presumed to notice. 
My own offence, if it be one, was of another character; and was 
committed in the early days of Homeric study, when my eyes perhaps 
were dazzled with the amazing richness and variety of the results 
which reward all close investigation of the text of Homer, so that 
objects were blurred for a time in my view, which soon-came to stand 
more clear before me. 

I had better perhaps state at once what my contention really is. 
It is, first, that many important pictures drawn, and indications given, 
in the Homeric poems supply evidence that cannot be confuted not only 
of an ideal but of an historical relationship to the Hebrew traditions, 
(1) and mainly, as they are recorded in the Book of Genesis; (2) as 
less authentically to be gathered from the later Hebrew learning ; 
(3) as illustrated from extraneous sources. Secondly, any attempt 


3 I will only name one of the most recent, Dr. Reusch, the author of Bibel una 
Natur (Bonn, 1876). ¥¥a 
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to expound the Olympian mythology of Homer by simple reference 
to a solar theory, or even to Nature worship in a larger sense, is 
simply a plea for a verdict against the evidence. It is also true that 
I have an unshaken belief in a Divine Revelation, not resting on 
assumption, but made obligatory upon me by reason. But I hoid the 
last of these convictions entirely apart from the others, and I derived 
the first and second not from preconception, of which I had not a 
grain, but from the poems themselves, as purely as I deprived my know- 
ledge of the Peloponnesian War from Thucydides or his interpreters. 

The great importance of this contention I do not deny. I have 
produced in its favour a great mass of evidence, which, as far as I have 
seen, there has been no serious endeavour, if indeed any endeavour, to 
repel. Dr. Réville observes that my views have been subjected to 
‘very profound criticism’ by Sir G. Cox in his learned work on Aryan 
mythology (p. 41). That is indeed a very able criticism; but it is 
addressed entirely to the statements of my earliest Homeric work.‘ 
Now, apart from the question whether those statements have been 
rightly understood (which I cannot admit), that which he attacks is 
beyond and outside of the proposition which I have given above. 
Sir G. Cox has not attempted to decide the question whether there 
was a primitive revelation, or whether it may be traced in Homer. 
And I may say that I am myself so little satisfied with the precise 
form, in which my general conclusions were originally clothed, that | 
have not reprinted and shall not reprint the work, which has become 
very rare, only appearing now and then in some catalogue, and at 
a high price. When there are representatives living and awake, why 
disturb the ashes of the dead? In later works, reaching from 186s 
to 1875,° I have confessed to the modification of my results, and 
have stated the case in terms which appear to me, using the common 
phrase, to be those yielded by the legitimate study of comparative 
religion. But why should those, who think it a sound method of 
comparative religion to match together the Vedas, the Norse legends, 
and the Egyptain remains, think it to be no process of comparative 
religion to bring-together, not vaguely and loosely, but in searching 
detail, certain traditions of the Book of Genesis and those recorded in 
the Homeric poems, and to argue that their resemblances may afford 
proof of a common origin, without any anticipatory assumption as to 
what that origin may be? 

It will hardly excite surprise, after what has now been written, 
when I say I am unable to accept as mine any one of the propositions 
which Dr. Réville (pp. 41-2) affiliates to me. (1) I do not hold 
that there was a ‘systematic’ or wilful corruption of a primitive 

4 Studies on Homer and the Homeric Age, 3 vols. Oxford, 1858. 

5 Address to the University of Edinburgh (Murray, 1865); Fuventus Mundi 
(Macmillan, 1868) ; /¥imer of Homer (Macmillan, 1878); especially see Preface to 
Juventus Mund, p. 1s 
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religion. (2) I do not hold that all the mythologies are due to any 
such corruption systematic or otherwise. (3) I do not hold that 
no part of them sprang out of the deification of natural facts. (4) I 
do not hold that the ideas conveyed in the Book of Genesis, or inany 
Hebrew tradition, were developed in the form of dogma, as is said by 
Sir G. Cox,® or in ‘ six great doctrines’ as is conceived by Dr. Réville ; 
and (5) I am so far from ever having held that there was ‘ a primitive 
orthodoxy’ revealed to the first men (p. 43) that I have carefully 
from the first referred not to developed doctrine, but to rudimentary 
indications of what are now developed and established truths. So 
that, although Dr. Réville asks me for proof, I decline to supply 
proofs of what I disbelieve. What I have supplied proofs of is the 
appearance in the Poems of a number of traits, incongruous in various 
degrees with their immediate environment, but having such marked 
and characteristic resemblances to the Hebrew tradition as to require of 
us, in the character of rational inquirers, the admission of a common 
origin, just as the markings, which we sometimes notice upon the 
coats of horses and donkeys, are held to require the admission of 
their relationship to the zebra. 

It thus appears that Dr. Réville has discharged his pistol in the 
air, for my Homeric propositions involve no assumption as to a 
revelation contained in the Book of. Genesis, while he has not ex pro- 
fesso contested my statements of an historical relationship between 
some traditions of that book and those of the Homeric poems. But 
I will now briefly examine (1) the manner in which Dr. Réville handles 
the Book of Genesis, and (2) the manner in which he undertakes, by 
way of specimen, to construe the mythology of Homer, and enlist it, 
by comparison, in the support of his system of interpretation. And 
first with the first-named of these two subjects. 

Entering a protest against assigning to the Book ‘a dictatorial 
authority,’ that is, I presume, against its containing a Divine revela- 
tion to anybody, he passes on to examine its contents. It contains, 
he says, scientific errors, of which (p. 42, #.) he specifies three. His 
charges are that (1) it speaks of the heaven as a solid vault ; (2) it 
places the creation of the stars after that of the earth, and so places 
them solely for its use ; (3) it introduces the vegetable kingdom before 
that kingdom could be subjected to the action of solar light. All 
these condemnations are quietly enunciated in a note, as if they were 
subject to no dispute. Let us see. . 

As to the first: if our scholars are right in their judgment, just 
made known to the world by the recent revision of the Old Testament, 
the ‘firmament’ is, in the Hebrew original,’ zo¢ a solid vault, but 
an expanse. As to the second (a) it is mofsaid in the sacred text 
that the stars were made solely for the use of the earth; (4) it is true 

6 Aryan Mythology, vol. i. p. 15. 

'The orepéwya of the Septuagint is construed in conformity with the Hebrew. 
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that no other use is mentioned. But we must here inquire what was 
the purpose of the narrative? Not to rear cosmic philosophers, but 
to furnish ordinary men with some idea of what the Creator had done 
in the way of providing for them a home, and giving them a place in 
nature. The advantage afforded by the stars to them is named alone, 
they having no interest in any other purpose for which the stars may 
exist. 

The assertion that the stars are stated to have been ‘ created’ after 
the earth is more serious. But here it becomes necessary first of all to 
notice the recital in this part of the indictment. In the language of 
Dr. Réville, the Book speaks of the creation of the stars after the 
formation of the earth. Now, curiously enough, the Book says nothing 
either of the ‘formation’ of the earth, or of the ‘ creation’ of the stars. 
It says in its first line that ‘ in the beginning God created the heaven 
and the earth.’ It says further on,* ‘ He made the stars also.’ Can 
it be urged that this is a fanciful distinction between creating on 
the one hand and making, forming, or fashioning on the other? 
Dante did not think so, for speaking of the Divine Will, he says :— 


Cid ch’ Ella cria, e che Natura face.9 


Luther did not think so, for he uses schuf in the first verse, and 
machte in the sixteenth. The English Translators and their Revisers 
did not think so, for they use the words ‘ created’ and ‘ made’ in the 
two passages respectively. The main question, however, is what did 
the author of the Book think, and what did he intend to convey? The 
LXX drew no distinction, probably for the simple reason that, as the 
idea of creation proper was not familiar to the Greeks, their language 
conveyed no word better than fozein to express it, which is also the 
proper word for fashioning or making. But the Hebrew, it seems, had 
the distinction, and by the writer of Genesis i. it has been strictly, to 
Dr. Réville I might almost say scientifically, followed. He uses the 
word ‘created’ on the three grand occasions (1) of the beginning of the 
mighty work (v. 1); (2) of the beginning of animal life (v. 21) ‘And 
God created great whales,’ and every living creature that peoples the 
waters ; (3) of the yet more important beginning of rational and 
spiritual life; ‘so God created man is his own image’ (v. 27). In 
every other instance, the simple command is recited, or a word im- 
plying less than creation is employed. 

From this very marked mode of use, it is surely plain that a 
marked distinction of sense was intended by the sacred writer. I will 
not attempt a definition of the distinction further than this, that the 
one phrase points more tocalling into a separate or individual existence, 
the other more to shaping and fashioning the conditions of that 
existence; the one to gud, the other to gua/e. Our Earth, created in 
vy. 1, undergoes structural change, different arrangement of material, 


8 Gen. i. 16. 9 Paradiso, iii. 87. 
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inv. 9. After this, and in the fourth day, comes not the original 
creation, but the location in the firmament, of the sun and the moon. 
Of their ‘creation’ nothing particular has been said; for no use, 
palpable to man, was associated with it before their perfect equipment. 
Does it not seem allowable to suppose that in the ‘ heavens’ (v. 1), 
of which after the first outset we hear no more, were included the 
heavenly bodies? In any case what is afterwards conveyed is not the 
calling into existence of the sun and moon, but the assignment to 
them of acertain place and orbit respectively, with a light-giving 
power. Is there the smallest inconsistency in a statement which places 
the emergence of our land, and its separation from the sea, and the 
commencement of vegetable life, before the final and full concentration 
of light upon the sun, and its reflection on the moon and the planets? 
In the gradual severance of other elements would not the severance of 
the luminous body, or force, be gradual also? And why, let meask of 
Dr. Réville, as there would plainly be light diffused before there 
was light concentrated, why may not that light diffused have been 
sufficient for the purposes of vegetation? There was soil, there 
was atmosphere, there was moisture, there was light. What 
more could be required? Need we, go beyond our constant 
experience to be aware that the process of vegetation, though it 
may be suspended, is not arrested, when, through the presence of 
cloud and vapour, the sun’s globe becomes to us invisible? The 
same observations apply to the light of the planets; while as to the 
other stars, such as were then perceptible to the human eye, we know 
nothing. The planets, being luminous bodies only through the action 
of the sun, could not be luminous until such a degree of light, or of 
light-force, was accumulated upon or in the sun, as to make them 
luminous, instead of being 
silent as the moon, 


When she deserts the night 
Hid in her vacant interlunar cave.1! 


Is it not then the fact, thus far, that the impeachment of the Book 
has fallen to the ground? There remains to add only one remark, the 
propriety of which is, I think, indisputable. Easy comprehension and 
impressive force are the objects to be aimed at in a composition at once 
popular and summary ; but these cannot always be had without some 
departure from accurate classification, and the order of minute detail. 
It seems much more easy to justify the language of the opening verses 
of Genesis than, for example, the convenient usage by which we affirm 
that the sun rises, or mounts above the horizon, and sets, or descends 

10 In our translation, and in the recent Revision, the singular is used. But we 
are assured that the Hebrew word is plural (Bishop of Winchester on Genesis i. 1 
.in the Speaker’s Bible). If sotaken, we have the creation, visible to us, treated con- 
jointly in verses 1-5, distributively in verses 6-19; surely a most orderly arrange- 
ment, Samson Agonistes. 
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below it, when we know perfectly well that he does neither the one 
nor the other. As to the third charge of scientific error, that the 
vegetable kingdom appeared before it could be subjected to the action 
of solar light, it has been virtually disposed of. If the light now 
appropriated to the sun alone was gradually gathering towards and 
round him, why may it not have performed its proper office in contri- 
buting to vegetation when once the necessary degree of severance 
between solid and fluid, between wet and dry, had been effected? 
And this is just what had been described in the formation of the fir- 
mament, and the separation of land from sea. 

More singular still seems to be the next observation offered by 
Dr. Réville in his compound labour to satisfy his readers, first, that 
there is no revelation in Genesis, and secondly that, if there be, it is 
one which has no serious or relevant meaning. He comes to the 
remarkable expression in v. 26, ‘ Let ws make man in our own image.’ 
There has, it appears, been much difference of opinion even among 
the Jews on the meaning of this verse. The Almighty addresses, as 
some think, His own powers ; as others think, the angels ; others, the 
earth ; other writers, especially, as it appears, Germans, have under- 
stood this to be a plural of dignity, after the manner of kings. Others, 
of the rationalising school, conceive the word Elohim to be a relic of 
polytheism. The ancient Christian interpreters,” from the Apostle 
Barnabas onwards, find in these words an indication of a plurality 
in the Divine Unity. Dr. Réville (p. 43) holds that this is ‘simply 
the royal plural used in Hebrew as in many other languages,’ or else, 
‘and more probably,’ that it is an appeal to the Bené Elohim or angels. 
But is not this latter meaning a direct assault upon the supreme 
truth of the Unity of God? If he chooses the former, from whence 
does he derive his knowledge that this ‘royal plural’ was used in 
Hebrew? Will the royal plural account for (Gen. iii. 22) ‘when the 
man is become as one of us’ ? and would George the Second, if saying 
of Charles Edward ‘the man is become as one of us,’ have intended 
to convey a singular or a plural meaning? Can we disprove the 
assertion of Bishop Harold Browne, that this plurality of dignity is 
unknown to the language of Scripture? And further, if we make 
the violent assumption that the Christian Church with its one voice 
is wrong and Dr. Réville right, and that the words were not meant to 
convey the idea of plurality, yet, if they have been such as to lead all 
Christendom to see in them this idea through 1800 years, how can 
he be sure that they did not convey a like signification to the earliest 
hearers or readers of the Book of Genesis ? 

The rest of Dr. Réville’s criticism is directed rather to the signifi- 
cance or propriety, than to the truth, ofthe record. It is not necessary 
to follow his remarks in detail, but it will help the reader to judge 


12 On this expression, I refer again to the commentary of Bishop Harold Browne. 
Bishop Mant supplies an interesting list of testimonies. 
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how far even a perfectly upright member of the scientific and com- 
parative school can indulge an unconscious bias, if notice be taken in 
a single instance of his method of comparing. He compares together 
the two parts of the prediction that the seed of the woman shall bruise 
the head of the serpent, and that the serpent shall bruise the heel of 
the seed of the woman (iii. 15); and he conceives the head and the heel 
to be so much upon a par in their relation to the faculties and the 
vitality of a man that he can find here nothing to indicate which shall 
get the better, or, in his own words, ‘on which side shall be the final 
victory’ (p. 45). St. Paul seems to have taken a different view 
when he wrote, ‘the God of peace shall bruise Satan under your feet 
shortly’ (Rom. xvi. 20). 

Moreover ‘our author’ (in Dr. Réville’s phrase) is censured 
because he ‘takes special care to point out’ (p. 44) ‘that the first 
pair are as yet strangers to the most elementary notions of morality,’ 
inasmuch as they are unclothed, yet without shame; nay, even, as he 
feelingly says, ‘ without the least shame.’ In what the morality of 
the first pair consisted, this is hardly the place to discuss. But let us 
suppose for 4 moment that their morality was simply the morality of 
a little child, the undeveloped morality of obedience, without dis- 
tinctly formed conceptions of an ethical or abstract standard. Is it 
not plain that their feelings would have been exactly what the Book 
describes (Gen. ii. 25), and yet that in their loving obedience to their 
Father and Creator they would certainly have had a germ, let me say 
an opening bud, of morality? But this proposition, taken alone, by 
no means does justice to the case. Dr. Réville would probably put 
aside with indifference or contempt all that depends upon the dogma 
of the Fall. And yet there can be no more rational idea, no idea 
more palpably sustained, whether by philosophy or by experience. 
Namely this idea: that the commission of sin, that is the act of 
deliberately breaking a known law of duty, injures the nature and 
composition of the being who commits it. It injures that nature 
in deranging it, in altering the proportion of its parts and powers, in 
introducing an inward disorder and rebellion of the lower against the 
higher, too mournfully corresponding with that disorder and rebellion 
produced without, as towards God, of which the first sin was the 
fountain head. Such is, I believe, the language of Christian theology, 
and in particular of St. Augustine, one of its prime masters. On 
this matter I apprehend that Dr. Réville, when judging the author 
of Genesis, judges him without regard to his fundamental ideas and 
aims, one of which was to convey that before sinning man was a being 
morally and physically balanced, and nobly pure in every faculty ; 
and that, by and from his sinning, the sense of shame found a proper 
and necessary place ina nature which before was only open to the 
sense of duty and of reverence. 

One further observation only. Dr. Réville seems to ‘score one’ 
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when he finds (Gen. iv. 26) that Seth had a son, and that ‘then 
began men to call on the name of the Lord;’ ‘but not,’ he adds, 
‘as the result of a recorded revelation.” Here at last he has found, 
or seemed to find, the beginning of religion, and that beginning 
subjective, -not revealed. So hastily, from the first aspect of the 
text, does he gather a verbal advantage, which, upon the slightest 
inquiry, would have disappeared, like dew in the morning sun. He 
assumes the rendering of a text which has been the subject of every 
kind of question and dispute, the only thing apparently agreed on 
being that his interpretation is wholly excluded. Upon a disputed 
original, and a disputed interpretation of the disputed original, he 
founds a signification in flat contradiction to the whole of the former 
narrative, to Elohist and Jehovist alike; which narrative, if it repre- 
sents anything, represents a continuity of active reciprocal relation 
between God and man both before and after the transgression. Not 
to mention differences of translation, which essentially change the 
meaning of the words, the text itself is given by the double authority 
of the Samaritan Pentateuch * and of the Septuagint in the singular 
number, which of itself wholly destroys the construction of Dr. 
Réville. Ido not enter upon the difficult question of conflicting 
authorities: but I urge that it is unsafe to build an important con- 
clusion upon a seriously controverted reading. '4 

There is nothing, then, in the criticisms of Dr. Réville but what 
rather tends to confirm than to impair the old-fashined belief that 
there is a revelation in the Book of Genesis. With his argument 
outside this proposition I have not dealt. I make no assumption as to 
what is termed a verbal inspiration, and of course, in admitting the 
variety, I give up the absolute integrity of the text. Upon the 
presumable age of the book and its compilation [ do not enter— 
not even to contest the opinion which brings it down below the age 
of Solomon—beyond observing that in every page it appears from 
internal evidence to belong to a remote antiquity. There is here 
no question of the chronology, or of the date of man, or of knowledge 
or ignorance in the primitive man; or whether the element of parable 
enters into any portion of the narrative; or whether every statement 
of fact contained in the text of the Book, can now be made good. It 
is enough for my present purpose to point to the cosmogony, and the 
fourfold succession of the living organisms, as entirely harmonising, 
according to present knowledge, with belief in a revelation, and as 
presenting to the rejector of that belief a problem, which demands 
solution at his hands, and which he has not yet been able to solve. 

18 See Bishop of Winchester’s Commentary. 

14 This perplexed question is discussed, in a sense adverse to the Septuagint, by 
the critic of the recent Revision, inthe Quarterly Review for October, No. 322. The 
Revisers of the Old Testament state (Preface, p. vi) that in a few cases of extreme 


difficulty they have set aside the Massoretic Text in favour of a reading from one of 
the Anciént Versions. 
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Whether this revelation was conveyed to the ancestors of the whole 
human race who hrve at the time or since existed, I do not know, and 
the Scriptnres do not appear to me to make the affirmation, even if 
they do not convey certain indications which favour a contrary opinion. 
Again, whether it contains the whole of the knowledge specially vouch- 
safed to the yarents of the Noachian races, may be very doubtful ; 
though of course great caution must be exercised in regard to the 
particulars of any primeeval tradition not derived from the text of 
the earliest among the sacred Books. I have thus far confined myself 
to rebutting objections. But I will now add some positive considera- 
tions which appear to me to sustain the ancient, and as I am persuaded 
impregnable, belief of Christians and of Jews concerning the inspira- 
tion of the Book. I offer them as one wholly destitute of that kind 
of knowledge which carries authority, and who speaks derivatively as 
best he can, after listening to teachers of repute and such as practise 
rational methods. 

I understand the stages of the majestic process described in the 
Book of Genesis to be in general outline as follows:— 

1. The point of departure is the formless mass, created by God, 
out of which the earth was shaped and constituted a thing of 
individual existence (verses I, 2). 

2. The detachment and collection of light, leaving in darkness 
as it proceeded the still chaotic mass from which it was detached 
(verses 3-5). The narrative assigning a space of time to each process. 
appears to show that each was gradual, not instantaneous. 

3. The detachment of light from darkness is followed by the 
detachment of wet from dry, and of solid from liquid, in the firma- 
ment, and on the face of the earth. Each of these operations 
occupies a ‘day;’ and the conditions of vegetable life, as known to 
us by experience, being now provided, the order of the vegetable 
kingdom had begun (verses 6-13). 

4. Next comes the presentation to us of the heavenly bodies, sun, 
moon, and stars, in their final forms, when the completion of the 
process of light-collection and concentration in the sun, and the due 
clearing of the intervening spaces, had enabled the central orb to 
illuminate us both with direct and with reflected light (verses 
14-I9Q). 

5. So far, we have been busy only with the adjustment of 
material agencies. We now arrive at the dawn of animated being; 
and a great transition seems to be marked as a kind of recommence- 
ment of the work, for the name of creation is again introduced. 


God created 
(a) The water-population ; 
(4) The air-population. 
And they receive His benediction (verses 20-23). 
6. Pursuing this regular progression from the lower to the higher, 
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from the simple to the complex, the text now gives us the work of 
the sixth ‘day,’ which supplies the land-population,; air and water 
having already been supplied. But in it there is a sub-division, and 
the transition from (¢) animal to (@) man, like the transition from 
inanimate to animate, is again marked as a great occasion, a kind of 
recommencement. For this purpose the word ‘create’ is a third 
time employed. ‘God created man in His own image,’ and once 
more He gave benediction to this the final work of His hands, and 
endowed our race with its high dominion over what lived and what 
did not live (verses 24-31). 

I do not dwell on the cessation of the Almighty from the crea- 
ting and (ii. 1) ‘finishing’ work, which is the ‘rest’ and marks the 
seventh ‘day,’ because it introduces another order of considerations. 
But glancing back at the narrative which now forms the first 
chapter, I offer perhaps a prejudiced, and in any case no more than a 
passing, remark. If we view it as popular narrative, it is singularly 
vivid, forcible, and effective; if we take it as poem, it is indeed 
sublime. No wonder if it became classical and reappeared in the 
glorious devotions of the Hebrew people,” pursuing, in a great 
degree, the same order of topics as in the Book of Genesis. 

But the question is not here of a lofty poem, or a skilfully 
constructed narrative: it is whether natural science, in the patient 
exercise of its high calling to examine facts, finds that the works of 
God'cry out against what we have fondly believed to be His Word, 
and tell another tale; or whether, in this nineteenth century of 
Christian progress, it substantially echoes back the majestic sound 
which, before it existed as a pursuit, went forth into all lands. 

First, looking largely at the latter portion of the narrative, which 
describes the creation of living organisms, and waiving details, on 
some of which (as in verse 24) the Septuagint seems to vary from 
the Hebrew, there is a grand fourfold divisions set forth in an orderly 
succession of times as follows: on the fifth day 

1. The water-population ; 

2. The air-population ; 
and, on the sixth day, 

3. The land-population of animals ; 

4. The land-population consummated in man. 

Now this same four-fold order is understood to have been so 
affirmed in our time by natural science, that it may be taken as a 
demonstrated conclusion and established fact. Then, I ask, how 
came Moses, or, not to cavil on the word, how came the author of the 
first chapter of Genesis, to know that order, to possess knowledge which 
natural science has only within the present century for the first time 
dug out of the bowels of the earth? It is surely impossible to avoid 
_ the conclusion, first, that either this writer was gifted with faculties 


8 Ps. civ. 2-20, cxxxvi. 5-9, and the Song of the Three Children in verses 57-60. 
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passing all human experience, or else his knowledge was divine. The 
first branch of the alternative is truly nominal and unreal. We know 
the sphere within which human inquiry toils. We know the heights 
to which the intuitions of genius may soar. We know that in certain 
cases genius anticipates science ; as Homer, for example, in his account 
of the conflict of the four winds in sea-storms. But even in these 
anticipations, marvellous, and, so to speak, imperial as they are, 
genius cannot escape from one inexorable law. It must have materials 
of sense or experience to work with, and a zvd o7@ from whence to 
take its flight; and genius can no more tell, apart from some at least 
of the results attained by inquiry, what are the contents of the crust 
of the earth, than it could square the circle, or annihilate a fact.'® 

So stands a plea for a revelation of truth from God, a plea only 
to be met by questioning its possibility; that is, as Dr. Salmon ™ has 
observed with great force in a recent work, by suggesting that a Being, 
able to make man, is unable to communicate with the creature He 
has made. If, on the other hand, the objector confine himself to a 
merely negative position, and cast the burden of proof on those who 
believe in revelation, it is obvious to reply by a reference to the actual 
constitution of things. Had that constitution been normal or morally 
undisturbed, it might have been held that revelation as an admini- 
culum, an addition to our natural faculties, would itself have been a 
disturbance. But the disturbance has in truth been created in the 
other scale of the balance by departure from the Supreme Will, by 
the introduction of sin; and revelation, as a special remedy for. a 
special evil, is a contribution towards symmetry, and towards restora- 
tion of the original equilibrium. 

Thus far only the fourfold succession of living orders has been 
noticed. But among the persons of very high authority in natural 
science quoted by Dr. Reusch,'* who held the general accordance of 
the Mosaic cosmogony with the results of modern inquiry, are Cuvier 
and Sir John Herschel. The words of Cuvier show he conceived that 
‘every day’ fresh confirmation from the purely human source accrued 
to the credit of Scripture. And since his day, for he cannot now be 
called a recent authority, this opinion appears to have received some 
remarkable illustrations. 

Half a century ago, Dr. Whewell ! discussed, under the name of 
the nebular hypothesis, that theory of rotation which had been in- 
dicated by Herschel, and more largely taught by La Place, as the 

16 In conversation with Miss Burney (Diary, i, 576), Johnson, using language 
which sounds more disparaging than it really is, declares that ‘Genius is nothing 
more than knowing the use of tools; but then there must be tools for it to use.’ 

11 Introduction to the New Testament, p. ix. Murray, 1885. 

18 Bibel und Natur, pp. 2,63. The words of Cuvier are: ‘Moyses hat uns eine 
Kosmogonie hinterlassen, deren Genauigkeit mit jedem Tage in einer bewunderungs- 
wiirdigern Weise bestatigt ist.’ The declaration of Sir John Herschel was in 1864. 

19 Whewell’s Astronomy and General Physics, 1834, p. 181, segq. 
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probable method through which the solar system has taken its form. 
Carefully abstaining, at that early date, from a formal judgment on 
the hypothesis, he appears to discuss it with favour; and he shows 
that this hypothesis, which assumes ‘a beginning of the present state 
of things,’ is in no way adverse to the Mosaic cosmogony. The 
theory has received marked support from opposite quarters. In the 
Vestiges of Creation it is frankly adopted; the very curious experi- 
ment of Professor Plateau is detailed at length on its behalf; *! and 
the author considers, with La Place, that the zodiacal light, on which 
Humboldt in his Kosmos has dwelt at large, may be a remnant of 
the luminous atmosphere originally diffused around the sun. Dr. 
McCaul, in his very able argument on the Mosaic Record, quotes” 
Humboldt, Pfaff, and Madler—a famous German astronomer—as 
adhering to it. It appears on the whole to be in possession of the 
field; and McCaul observes 73 that, ‘had it been devised for the 
express purpose of removing the supposed difficulties of the Mosaic 
record, it could hardly have been more to the purpose.’ Even if we 
conceive, with Dr. Réville, that the ‘creation,’ the first gift of separate 
existences, to the planets is declared to have been subsequent to that 
of the earth, there seems to be no known law which excludes such a 
supposition, especially with respect to the larger and more distant of 
their number. These, it is to be noticed, are of great rarity as com- 
pared with the earth. Whyshould it be declared impossible that they 
should have taken a longer time in condensation, like in this point 
to the comets, which still continue in a state of excessive rarity? 
Want of space forbids me to enter into further explanation; but it 
requires much more serious efforts and objections than those of Dr. 
Réville to confute the statement that the extension of knowledge and 
of inquiry has confirmed the Mosaic record. 

One word, however, upon the ‘days’ of Genesis. We do not hear 
the authority of Scripture impeached on the ground that it assigns to 
the Almighty eyes and ears, hands, arms, and feet; nay, even the 
emotions of the human being. This being so, I am unable to under- 
stand why any disparagement to the credit of the sacred books should 
ensue because, to describe the order and successive stages of the 
Divine working, these have been distributed into ‘days.’ What was 
the thing required in order to make this great procession of acts 
intelligible and impressive? Surely it was to distribute the parts 
each into some integral division of time, having the character of 
something complete in itself, of a revolution, or outset and return. 
There are but three such divisions familiarly known to man. Of 
these the day was the most familiar to human perceptions; and pro- 
bably on this account its figurative use is admitted to be found in 
prophetic texts, as, indeed, it largely pervades ancient and modern 


2 Whewell, of. cit. p. 206 2 Vestiges, &c. pp. 11-15. 
22 Aids to Faith, p. 210. % Tbid. 
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speech. Given the object in view, which indeed can hardly be ques- 
tioned, does it not appear that the ‘day,’ more definitely separated than 
either month or year from what precedes and what follows, was appro- 
priately chosen for the purpose of conveying the idea of development 
by gradation in the process which the Book sets forth? 

I now come to the last portion of my task, which is to follow Dr. 
Réville into his exposition of the Olympian mythology. Not, indeed, 
the Homezic or Greek religion alone, for he has considered the case 
of all religions, and disposes of them with equal facility. Of any 
other system than the Olympian, it would be presumption in me to 
speak, as I have, beyond this limit, none but the most vague and 
superficial knowledge. But on the Olympian system in its earliest 
and least adulterated, namely its Homeric, development, whether with 
success or not, I have freely employed a large share of such leisure 
as more than thirty years of my Parliamentary life, passed in freedom 
from the calls of office, have supplied. I hope that there is not 
in Dr. Réville’s treatment of other systems that slightness of texture, 
and that facility and rapidity of conclusion, which seem to me to 
mark his performances in the Olympian field. 

In the main he follows what is called the solar theory. In his 
widest view, he embraces no more than ‘the religion of nature’ 
(pp. 94, 100., and he holds that all religion has sprung from the 
worship of objects visible and sensible. 

His first essay is upon Heracles, whom I have found to be one of 
the most difficult and, so to speak, irreducible characters in the 
Olympian mythology. In the Tyrian system Heracles, as Melkart, 
says Dr. Réville in p. 95, is ‘a brazen god, the devourer of children, 
the terror of men;’ but, without any loss of identity, he becomes in 
the Greek system ‘the great lawgiver, the tamer of monsters, the 
peacemaker, the liberator.’ I am deeply impressed with the danger 
that lurks in these summary and easy solutions; and I will offer a 
few words first on the Greek Heracles generally, next on the Homeric 
presentation of the character. 

Dr. L. Schmidt has contributed to Smith’s great Dictionary a 
large and careful article on Heracles; an article which may almost be 
called a treatise. Unlike Dr. Réville, to whom the matter is so clear, 
he finds himself out of his depth in attempting to deal with this highly 
incongruous character, which meets us at so many points, as a whole. 
But he perceives in the Heracles of Greece a mixture of fabulous and 
historic elements; and the mythical basis is not, according to him, a 
transplanted Melkart, but is essentially Greek.“ He refers to Butt- 
mann’s Mythoiogus and Miiller’s Dortans as the best treatises on the 
subject, ‘both of which regard the hero as a purely Greek character.’ 
Thus Dr. Réville appears to be in conflict with the leading authori- 
ties, whom he does not confute, but simply ignores. 

% Smith’s Dic?. ii. 400. 
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Homer himself may have felt the difficulty which Dr. Réville 
does not feel, for he presents to us, in one and the same passage, a 
divided Heracles. Whatever of him is not e#do/on* dwells among the 
Olympian gods. This e¢¢do/on, however, is no mere shade, but some- 
thing that sees and speaks, that mourns and threatens ; no ‘ lawgiver,’ 
or ‘ peacemaker,’ or ‘ liberator,’ but one from whom the other shades 
fly in terror, set in the place and company of sinners suffering for 
their sins, and presumably himself in the same predicament, as the 
sense of grief is assigned to him: it is in wailing that he addresses 
Odysseus.” Accordingly, while on earth, he is thrasumemnon,™ 
huperthumos,* a doer of megala erga,” which with Homer commonly 
are crimes. He is profane, for he wounded Heré, the specially 
Achaian goddess ;** and he is treacherous, for he killed Iphitos, his 
host, in order to carry off his horses.*! A mixed character, no doubt, 
or he would not have had Hebé for a partner ; but those which I have 
stated are some of the difficulties which Dr. Réville quietly rides 
over to describe him as lawgiver, peacemaker, and liberator. But | 
proceed. 

- Nearly everything, with Dr. Réville, and, indeed, with his school, 
has to be pressed into the service of the solar theory; and if the 
evidence will not bear it, so much the worse for the evidence. Thus 
Ixion, tortured in the later Greek system on a, wheel, which is some- 
times represented as a burning wheel, is made (p. 105) to be the 
Sun; the luminary whose splendour and beneficence had rendered 
him, according to the theory, the centre of all Aryan worship. A 
sorry use to put him to; but let that pass. Now the occasion that 
supplies an Ixion and a burning wheel available for solarism—a 
system which prides itself above all things on its exhibiting the 
primitive state of things—is that Ixion has loved unlawfully the wife 
of Zeus. And firstas tothe wheel. We hear of it in Pindar; * but as 
a winged not a burning wheel. This ‘solar’ feature appears, I believe, 
nowhere but in the latest and most defaced and adulterated mytho- 
logy. Next asto the punishment. It is of a more respectable an- 
tiquity. But some heed should surely be taken of the fact that the 
oldest authority upon Ixion is Homer; and that Homer affords no 
plea for a burning or any other wheel, for according to him,™ 
instead of Ixion’s loving the wife of Zeus, it was Zeus who loved the 
wife of Ixion. 

Errors, conveyed without testimony in a sentence, commonly 
require many sentences to confute them. I will not dwell on minor 
cases, or those purely fanciful; for mere fancies, which may be ad- 
mired or the reverse, are impalpable to the clutch of argument, and 
thus are hardly subjects for confutation. Pauld majora canamus. 

% Od. xi. 601-4. % Od. xi. 605-16. % Od. xi. 267. 
28 J], xiv. 250. 2 Od. xxi. 26. 90 77, v. 392. 
31 Od. xxi. 26-30. 82 Pyth. ii. 39. 33 77. xiv. 317. 
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I continue to tread the field of Greek mythology, because it is the 
favourite sporting-ground of the exclusivists of the solar theory. 

Weare told (p. 80) that because waves with rounded backs may 
have the appearance (but query) of horses or sheep throwing them- 
selves tumultuously upon one another, therefore ‘ in maritime regions, 
the god of the liquid element, Poseidon or Neptune, is the breeder, 
protector, and trainer of horses.’ Then why is he not also the breeder, 
protector, and trainer of sheep? ‘They have quite as good a mari- 
time title ; according to the fine line of Ariosto: 


Muggendo van per mare, i gran montoni. 


I am altogether sceptical about these rounded backs of horses, 
which, more, it seems, than other backs, become conspicuous like a 
wave. The resemblance, I believe, has commonly: been drawn between 
the horse, as regards his mane, and the foam-tipped waves, which 
are still sometimes called white horses. But we have here, at best, 
a case of great superstructure built upon a slight foundation ; 
when it is attempted, on the groundwork of a mere simile, having 
reference to a state of sea which in the Mediterranean is not the rule 
but the rare exception, to frame an explanation of the close, pervading, 
and almost profound relation of the Homeric Poseidon to the horse. 
Long and careful investigation has shown me that this is an ethnical 
relation, and a key to important parts of the ethnography of Homer. 
But the proof of this proposition would require an essay of itself. I 
will, therefore, only refer to the reason which leads Dr. Réville to 
construct this (let me say) castle in the air. It is because he thinks 
he is accounting hereby for a fact, which would indeed, if established, 
be a startling one, that the god of the liquid element should also be 
the god of the horse. We are dealing now especially with the Homeric 
Poseidon, for it is in Homer that the relation to the horse is developed ; 
and the way to a true explanation is opened when we observe that the 
Homeric Poseidon is zof the god of the liquid element at all. 

The truth is that the Olympian and ruling gods of Homer are 
not elemental. Some few of them bear the marks of having been 
elemental in other systems; but, on admission into the Achaian 
heaven, they are divested of their elemental features. In the case of 
Poseidon, there is no sign that he ever had these elemental features. 
The signs are unequivocal that he had been worshipped as supreme, 
as the Zeus-Poseidon, by certain races and in certain, viz. in far 
southern, countries. Certainly he has a special relation to the sea. 
Once, and once only, do we hear of his having a habitation under 
water.*4 It is in //. xiii. where he fetches his horses from it, to repair 
to the Trojan plain. He seems to have been an habitual absentee ; 
the prototype, he might be called, of that ill-starred, ill-favoured 
class. We hear of him in Samothrace, on the Solyman mountains, 


3 //, xiii. 17-31, 
VoL. XVIII.—No. 105. Y ae? 
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as visiting the Ethiopians** who worshipped him, and the reek of 
whose offerings he preferred at such times to the society of the Olym- 
pian gods debating on Hellenic affairs ; though, when we are in the 
zone of the Outer Geography, we find him actually presiding in an 
Olympian assembly marked with foreign associations.** Now compare 
with this great mundane figure the true elemental gods of Homer: 
first Okeanos, a venerable figure, who dwells appropriately by the 
furthest ’ bound of earth, the bank of the Ocean-river, and who is 
not summoned * even to the great Olympian assembly of the Twentieth 
Book ; and secondly, the greybeard of the sea, whom only from the 
patronymic of his Nereid daughters we know to have been called 
Nereus, and who, when reference is made to him and his train, is 
on each occasion * to be found in one and the same place, the deep 
recesses of the Mediterranean waters. If Dr. Réville still doubts who 
was for Homer the elemental god of water, let him note the fact that 
while zeros is old Greek for wet, nero is, down to this very day, the 
people’s word for water. But, conclusive as are these considerations, 
their force will be most fully appreciated only by those who have 
closély observed that Homer’s entire theurgic system is resolutely 
exclusive of Nature-worship, except in its lowest and most colourless 
orders, and that where he has to deal with a Nature-power of serious 
pretensions, such as the Water-god would be, he is apt to pursue a 
method of quiet suppression, by local banishment or otherwise, that 
space may be left him to play out upon his board the gorgeous and 
imposing figures of his theanthropic system. 

As a surgeon performs the most terrible operation in a few 
seconds, and with unbroken calm, so does the school of Dr. Réville, 
at least within the Homeric precinct, marshal, label, and transmute 
the personages that are found there. In touching on the ‘log,’ by 
which Dr. Réville says Hera was represented for ages, she is quietly 
described as the ‘Queen of the shining Heaven’ (p. 79). For this 
assumption, so naively made, I am aware of no authority whatever 
among the Greeks—a somewhat formidable difficulty for others than 
solarists, as we are dealing with an eminently Greek conception. 
Euripides, a rather late authority, says,“ she dwells among the stars, 
as all deities might be said, ex officio, to do; but gives no indication 
either of identity or of queenship. Etymology, stoutly disputed, 
may afford a refuge. Schmidt“! refers the name to the Latin era ; 
Curtius ® and Preller to the Sanscrit svar, meaning the heaven ; 
and Welcker,“ with others, to what appears the more obvious form of 
épa, the earth. Dr. Réville, 1 presume, makes choice of the Sanscrit 
svar. Such etymologies, however, are, though greatly in favour 

% Od. i. 25, 26. % Od. viii. 321-66. 31 //, xiv. 201. 

98 J/, xx. 7. 89 //, i, 358; xviii. 36.  Eurip. Helena, 109. 
41 Smith’s Dic?¢. art. « Hera.’ 42 Griech. Etymol. p. 119. 

4 Preller, Griech, Mythol. i. 121. 4 Griech, Gitterlehre, i. 362-3. 
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with the solarists, most uncertain guides to Greek interpretation. 
The effect of trusting to them is that, if a deity has in some foreign 
or anterior system had a certain place or office, and if this place or 
office has been altered to suit the exigencies of a composite mythology, 
the Greek idea is totally misconceived. If we take the pre-name of 
the Homeric Apollo, we may with some plausibility say the Phozbos. 
of the poet is the Sun; but we are landed at once in the absurd 
consequence that we have got a Sun already,® and that the two are 
joint actors in a scene of the eighth Odyssey.“ Strange, indeed, 
will be the effect of such a system if applied to our own case at some 
date in the far-off future; for it will be shown, inter alia, that there 
were no priests, but only presbyters, in any portion of Western 
Christendom; that our dukes were simply generals leading us in 
war ; that we broke our fast at eight in the evening (for diner is but 
acompression of déjeuner); and even, possibly, that one of the 
noblest and most famous of English houses pursued habitually the 
humble occupation of a pig-driver. 

The character of Hera, or Heré, has received from Homer a full 
and elaborate development. There is in it absolutely no trace 
whatever of ‘the queen of the shining héaven.’ In the action of the 
Odyssey she has no share at all—a fact absolutely unaccountable if 
her function was one for which the voyages of that poem give much 
more scope than is supplied by the //ad. The fact is, that there 
isno queen of heaven in the Achaian system; nor could there be 
without altering its whole genius. It is a curious incidental fact 
that, although Homer recognises to some extent humanity in the 
stars (I refer to Orion and Leucotheé, both of them foreign per- 
sonages of the Outer Geography), he never even approximates to a 
personification of the real queen of heaven, namely, the moon. 
There happens to be one marked incident of the action of Hera, 
which stands in rather ludicrous contrast with this lucent queenship. 
On one of the occasions when, in virtue of her birth and station, she 
exercises some supreme prerogative, she directs the Sun (surely not 
so toher lord and master) to set, and he reluctantly obeys.” Her 
character has not any pronounced moral elements; it exhibits pride 
and passion ; it is pervaded intensely with policy and nationalism ; she 
is beyond all others the Achaian goddess, and it is sarcastically im- 
puted to her by Zeus that she would cut the Trojans if she could, and 
eat them without requiring in the first instance any culinary process. 
I humbly protest against mauling and disfiguring this work; against 
what great Walter Scott would, I think, have called ‘mashackering 
and misguggling’ it, after the manner of Nicol Muschat, when he 
put an end to his wife Ailie* at the spot afterwards marked by his 
name. Why blur the picture so charged alike with imaginative 

45See infra. 46 Od. viii. 302, 334. 4177, xviii. 239,240. 
487/, iv. 35. Heart of Midlothian. 
Zz 2 
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power and with historic meaning, by the violent obtrusion of ideas, 
which, whatever force they may have had among other peoples or in 
other systems, it was one of the main purposes of Homer, in his 
marvellous theurgic work, to expel from all high place in the order 
of ideas, and from every corner, every loft and every cellar, so to 
speak, of his Olympian palaces? 

If the Hera of Homer is to own a relationship outside the 
Achaian system, like that of Apollo to the Sun, it is undoubtedly 
with Gaia, the Earth, that it can be most easily established. The 
all-producing function of Gaia in the Theogony of Hesiod™ and _ her 
marriage with Ouranos, the heaven, who has a partial relation to 
Zeus, points to Hera as the majestic successor who in the Olympian 
scheme, as the great mothe: and guardian of maternity, bore an 
analogical resemblance to the female head of one or more of the 
Pelasgian or archaic theogonies that it had deposed. 

I have now done with the treatement of details, and I must not 
quit them without saying that there are some of the chapters, and 
many of the sentences, of Dr. Réville which appear to me to deserve 
our thanks. And much asI differ from him concerning an essential 
part of the historic basis of religion, I trust that nothing which | 
have said can appear to impute to him any hostility or indifference 
to the substance of religion itself. 

I make, indeed, no question that the solar theory. has a most 
important place in solving the problems presented by many or some 
of the Aryan religions; but whether it explains their first inception 
is a totally different matter. When it is ruthlessly applied, in the 
teeth of evidence, to them all, in the last resort it stifles facts, and 
reduces observation and reasoning to a mockery. Sir George Cox, 
its able advocate, fastens upon the admission that some one particular 
method is not available for all the phenomena, and asks, Why not 
adopt for the Greek system, for the Aryan systems at large, perhaps 
for a still wider range, ‘a clear and simple explanation,’ namely, the 
solar theory ?5! The plain answer to the question is, that this must 
not be done, because, if it is done, we do not follow the facts, nor 
are led by them; but to use the remarkable phrase of éschylus,* 
we ride them down, we trample them under foot. Mankind has long 
been too familiar with a race of practitioners, whom courtesy forbids 
to name, and whose single medicine is alike available to deal with 
every one of the thousand figures of disease. There are surely many 
sources to which the old religions are referable. We have solar wor- 
ship, earth worship, astronomic worship, the worship of animals, the 
worship of evil powers, the worship of abstractions, the worship of the 
dead, the foul and polluting worship of bodily organs, so widespread 


80 Theog. 116-136. 51 Mythology of Aryan Nations, i. 18. 


88 xa0tnndleoGat: a remarkable word, as applied to moral subjects, found in the 
Eumenides only. 
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in the world, and especially in the East; last, but not least, I will 
name terminal worship, the remarkable and most important scheme 
which grew up, perhaps first on the Nile, in connection with the 
stones used for marking boundaries, which finds its principal repre- 
sentative in the god Hermes, and which is very largely traced and 
exhibited in the first volume of the work of M. Dulaure* on ancient 
religions. 

But none of these circumstances discredit or impair the proof 
that in the Book, of which Genesis is the opening section, there is 
conveyed special knowledge to meet the special need everywhere so 
palpable in the state and history of our race. Far indeed am I from 
asserting that this precious gift, or that any process known to me, 
disposes of all the problems, either insoluble or unsolved, by which 
we are rurrounded ; of 


the burden and the mystery 
Of all this unintelligible world. 


But I own my surprise not only at the fact, but at the manner in 
which in this day, writers, whose name is Legion, unimpeached in 
character and abounding in talent, not only put away from them, 
cast into shadow or into the very gulf of negation itself, the con- 
ception of a Deity, an acting and a ruling Deity. Of this belief, which 
has satisfied the doubts, and wiped away the tears, and found guidance 
for the footsteps of so many a weary wanderer on earth, which among 
the best and greatest of our race has been so cherished by those who 
had it, and so longed and sought for by those who had it not, we 
might suppose that if at length we had discovered that it was in the 
light of truth untenable, that the accumulated testimony of man 
was worthless, and that his wisdom was but folly, yet at least the 
decencies of mourning would be vouchsafed to this irreparable loss. 
Instead of this, it is with a joy and exultation that might almost 
recall the frantic orgies of the Commune, that this, at least at first 
sight terrific and overwhelming calamity is accepted, and recorded as 
again. One recent, and in many ways, respected writer—a woman 
long wont to unship creed as sailors discharge excess of cargo in a 
storm, and passing at length into formal atheism—rejoices to find 
herself on the open, free, and ‘breezy common of humanity.’ 
Another, also woman, and dealing only with the workings and mani- 
festations of God, finds in the theory of a physical evolution 
as recently developed by Mr. Darwin, and received with extensive 
favour, both an emancipation from error and a novelty in kind. 
She rejoices to think that now at last Darwin ‘shows life as an har- 
monious whole, and makes the future stride possible by the past 
advance.’ Evolution, that is physical evolution, which alone is in 
view, may be true (like the solar theory), may be delightful and 

83 Histoire abréigte de differens Cultes. Seconde édition. Paris, 1825. 

§] do not quote names, but I refer to a very recent article in one of our monthly 
periodicals. 
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wonderful, in its right place; but are we really to understand that 
varieties of animals brought about through domestication, the wasting 
of organs (for instance, the tails of men) by disuse, that natural 
selection and the survival of the fittest, all in the physical order, 
exhibit to us the great arcanum of creation, the sun and centre of 
life, so that mind and spirit are dethroned from their old supremacy, 
are no longer sovereign by right, but may find somewhere by charity 
a place assigned them, as appendages, perhaps only as excrescences, of 
the material creation? I contend that Evolution in its highest form 
has not been a thing heretofore unknown to history, to philosophy, or 
to theology. I contend that it was before the mind of Saint Paul 
when he taught that in the fulness of time God sent forth His Son, 
and of Eusebius, when he wrote the Preparation for the Gospel, and 
of Augustine when he composed the Czty of God; and, beautiful and 
splendid as are the lessons taught by natural objects, they are, for 
Christendom at least, indefinitely beneath the sublime unfolding 
of the great drama of human action, in which, through long ages, 
Greece was making ready a language and an intellectual type, and 
Rome a framework of order and an idea of law, such that in them 
were to be shaped and fashioned the destinies of a regenerated world. 
For those who believe that the old foundations are unshaken still, 
and that the fabric built upon them will look down for ages on the 
floating wreck of many a modern and boastful theory, it is difficult 
to see anything but infatuation in the destructive temperament 
which leads to the notion that to substitute a blind mechanism for 
the hand of God in the affairs of life is to enlarge the scope of 
remedial agency ; that to dismiss the highest of all inspirations is to 
elevate the strain of human thought and life; and that each of us is 
to rejoice that our several units are to be disintegrated at death into 
‘countless millions of organisms ;’ for such, it seems, is the latest 
‘revelation’ delivered from the fragile tripod of a modern Delphi. 
Assuredly on the minds of those who believe, or else on the minds of 
those who after this fashion disbelieve, there lies some deep judicial 
darkness, a darkness that may be felt. While disbelief in the eyes of 
faith is a sore calamity, this kind of disbelief, which renounces and 
repudiates with more than satisfaction what is brightest and best in 
the inheritance of man, is astounding, and might be deemed in- 
credible. Nay, some will say, rather than accept the flimsy and 
hollow consolations which it makes bold to offer, might we not go 
back to solar adoration, or, with Goethe, to the hollows of Olympus? 


Wenn die Funke spriiht, 


Wenn die Asche gliiht, 
Eilen wir den alten Gittern zu.55 


W. E. GLADSTONE. 


5 Braut von Corinth. 
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IRISH WRONGS AND ENGLISH 
REMEDIES. 


A STATEMENT OF Facts, 


Ir is now nearly two hundred years since the last conquest of Ireland 
was completed by William the Third ; yet Irish disaffection is to-day 
the difficulty and the danger of the Empire. Apart altogether from 
the question of causes this fact has to be faced. But what are the 
causes P ; 

The irreconcilable character of the Irish people, Englishmen say; 
Irishmen, the unwillingness and inability of the Imperial Parlia- 
ment to do complete justice to their country. 

Let us look at the English and the Irish case, and consider the 
facts on which each rests, or is supposed to rest. 

Englishmen say, ‘We know that the government of Ireland in the 
past was very bad. We donot attempt to defend the penal laws, 
and we even admit that, between 1800 and 1829, the administration 
of Irish affairs was scandalously unjust. But a new order of things 
arose after Catholic Emancipation. A policy of conciliation was then 
adopted, and ever since we have been engaged in conceding Irish 
demands and in repairing the wrongs of bygone days. See what a 
goodly list of concessions we have to show. National Education in 
1831; Parliamentary Reform in 1832; the Tithe Commutation Act 
in 1838; the Poor Laws; the Irish Reform Act of 1868; the Church 
Act of 1869; the Land Act of 1870; the Intermediate Education 
Act of 1878; the Royal University Act of 1879; and the Land Act of 
1881. Assuredly’to name these measures is to prove the willingness 
and the ability of the Imperial Parliament to do complete justice to 
Ireland.’ 

Irishmen reply, ‘The wrongs which you inflicted on our country 
in the past were so grievous, that a century of effort to repair them 
would scarcely atone for your misdeeds. Yet on your own admission 
the policy of reparation began only fifty years ago. But was it even 
then generously taken up and perseveringly carried out? Assuredly 
not. You never gave witha free hand. Your ‘concessions’ were 
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yielded to force, not to justice. When you could you coerced, and 
when coercion became inconvenient or dangerous you conceded. 
Your policy in Ireland for the past fifty years—and you yourselves 
are ashamed of your record up to that time—has been ‘‘an alternation 
of kicks and kindness ’’—kicks freely given, and kindness grudgingly 
bestowed. Do you expect to conciliate a people who have suffered 
all the penalties and endured all the humiliations of conquest by 
a policy of reparation such as this? You say you have a goodly list 
of concessions to show. But we have a goodly list of Coercion Acts 
to show, too. Here you have them year by year, and almost every 
year. 


1831 ) 
1832) 
1833) Grey’s Coercion Act. 
1834) 


aa t Grey’s Coercion (Continuance) Act. 
(April) 1835 
1836 
1837 | A ‘Public Peace Act’ and other measures of exceptional 
1838 > legislation were enacted, but no coercion was enforced. 
1839 | ‘Thomas Drummond governed. 
1840 
1841 
1842 
re43) 
1844 > Arms Act. 
1845 ) 
1846 
1847 Crime and Outrage Act. 
1848 ) Habeas Corpus Suspension Act, Crime and Outrage Act, 
1849) Removal of Aliens Act. 
1850 
1851 
1852 
1853 
1854 
1855 


het Peace Preservation Act. 


1 During the Viceroyalty of Lord Mulgrave, Thomas Drummond, who held the 
post of Under-Secretary at Dublin Castle, was practically the Government of Ireland, 
and he dispensed with and condemned the old methods of coercion; ruling not by 
force, but by public opinion. He left Ireland more tranquil than she has ever been 
since the Union, and died regretted by the nation. 


- Stanley’s Arms Act. 


Crime and Outrage (Continuance) Act. 
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1858 

1859 

1860 

1861 } Peace Preservation (Continuance) Act. 
1862 

1863 

1864 

1865 Peace Preservation (Continuance) Act. 
1866 
1867 
1868 { 
1869 | 
1870 ) P 
1871 \ 
1872 
1873 | 
1874 


1875 
1876 | Peace Preservation Act, or Protection of Life and 


1877 { Property Act. 
1878 
18a | 


Habeas Corpus Suspension Act. 


eace Preservation Act. 


1880 
1881 ) 
1882 } 
1883 ) 

1884 >- The Crimes Act. 

1885 ) 

‘There is, moreover, this difference between your concessions and 
your Coercion Acts. The latter have been effective as measures of 
oppression, the former have not been effective as measures of 
reparation.’ 

The issue being thus joined, let us look into the case. 

The grievances of which the Irish people complained fifty years 
ago were: 

1. The absence of a system of primary education which the 
Catholics, forming the great bulk of the population, could con- 
scientiously accept. 

2. The alteration in the Parliamentary franchise, which practically 
placed the representation of the country in the hands of the 
Protestant Ascendency.? 


- Mr. Forster’s Coercion Act. 


3. The existence and endowment of the Protestant Episcopalian 
2 In 1829, Sir Robert Peel disfranchised the 4os. freeholders, reducing the county 
constituency from 200,000 to 27,000 voters. . 
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Church for the small minority of 800,000, and the imposition of 
tithes on the overwhelming Catholic majority of 6,000,000. 

4. The practical exclusion of Catholics from the Municipal Cor- 
porations. 

5. The chronic misery of the people, due mainly to a land system 
under which their industry was fettered and the proper cultivation of 
the soil prevented. 

6. The want of State help for higher education of Catholics. 

7. The presence at Dublin of a ‘foreign’ Executive, who ruled 
the country in the interests of the Ascendency alone. 

Such were the chief grievances which required to be removed. 
How and when were they dealt with by Imperial Parliament? 


NATIONAL EDUCATION. 


The old educational policy of keeping the Catholics ignorant, 
unless they conformed to the State religion, was not wholly abandoned 
until 1831. The infamous Charter Schools established in the 
eighteenth century for proselytising purposes continued to receive 
grants from Parliament until 1832, and other such like institutions 
were helped by the State up to about the same period; while all this 
time not a shilling of the public money was given in support of 
Catholic schools. The Ascendency said, in effect, ‘the Catholics 
shall not be educated unless in the way we like.’ And the Imperial 
Parliament supported the Ascendency for thirty-one years after 
the Union. In 1831 a new departure was made, and the National 
Schools were established on a principle of compromise acceptable to 
the Catholics, but not to the Protestants. 

These schools, supported by Parliamentary grants, were to be open 
alike to Protestants and Catholics. Four days in the week were to 
be devoted to moral and literary, and one or two days to separate 
religious instruction. A Board, composed partly of Catholics and 
partly of Protestants, was to have the entire management and con- 
trol of the system. 

Short of denominational education, which both Catholics and 
Profestants desired, no more workable scheme could be devised. 
In addition it was yielded without force, and passed through Parlia- 
ment without difficulty. 

But it was unfairly carried out. To begin with, the Board was 
composed of four Protestants and only two Catholics—in a country 
where the Catholics were to the Protestants as five to one. 

Next, the control and management of the system was practically 
entrusted to a Scotch Presbyterian clergyman, without knowledge or 
experience of the country, or sympathy with its people. With one 
exception, all the books were prepared by Englishmen or Scotchmen, 
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and pains were taken to exclude Irish history and suppress all 
national or patriotic sentiments. 

In oneof the books we find this statement about Ireland:—‘On 
the east of Ireland is England, where the Queen lives; many people 
who live in Ireland were born in England, and we speak the same 
language, and are called the same nation.’ Let us see how in another 
book Scotland was dealt with :—‘ Edward the First annexed the Prin- 
cipality of Wales to his kingdom, a.D. 1283. Heafterwards attempted 
todo the same with Scotland, but was successfuly resisted, particu- 
larly by Sir William Wallace. This celebrated patriot drove his 
troops out of the kingdom. He was ultimately taken and basely 
executed by Edward, and a new effort projected to subdue the Scots. 
But before the army of Edward entered Scotland he died, leaving his 
crown and enterprise to his son, Edward the Second. This prince 
followed up the intention of his father, but was defeated at Bannock- 
burn, and thus the independence of the Scots was established.’ 

It was allowable to speak of Sir William Wallace as a ‘celebrated 
patriot,’ to think with pride on the struggle of the Scots for in- 
dependence ; but it would have been treason to mention the names 
of Arte McMurrough or Hugh O’Neil, to tell how Sarsfield fought 
or Emmett died. 

Lines on the ‘Irish Harp’ by Miss Balfour, Campbell’s poem ‘The 
Harper,’ and Scott’s ‘ Breathes there a man,’ &c., were suppressed by 
Archbishop Whately. But his Grace kindly allowed the use of the 
following hymn :— 

I thank the goodness and the grace 
That on my birth have smiled, 

And made me in these Christian days 
A happy English child. 


This boycotting of everything national or patriotic was ac- 
companied by the gradual removal or amendment, in deference to 
Protestant opinion, of the rules originally framed to reconcile the 
Catholics to the scheme. The result was a popular agitation against 
the schools, which kept alive the memories of old wrongs, and ended 
by destroying the feeling of gratitude which Lord Stanley’s plan had 
at first inspired. 

This state of things lasted until 1860, when, after thirty years of 
intermittent agitation, the system was reformed on popular lines. 
The schools have now become practically denominational. 


PARLIAMENTARY REFORM. 


The Irish Reform Act 1832 was carried over the heads of the Irish 
members who condemned it as narrow and inadequate. The fran- 
chises proposed by O’Connell were: 

*These poems, put in by the Scotch Presbyterian clergyman, were struck out by the 
English Archbishop. 
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4os. freeholders. 
54. freeholders. 
10/. leaseholders. 


Those proposed and carried by Ministers: 


10/. freeholders: 
20/. leaseholders. 
1o/. leaseholders. 


Stanley said the Bill would give a full representation to Ireland. 
O’Connell entirely disputed this. 

In the result O’Connell proved to be right. 

In 1884, Sir W. Somerville, subsequently Chief Secretary for 
Ireland, said: 

The House well remembered that by the Reform Acta 10/. franchise was conferred 
on Ireland, and the general opinion at the time of passing the measure was that 


under that franchise a very extensive constituency would be created in Ireland. 
This expectation has entirely failed. 


In the same year the Marquis of Normanby said: 


Your lordships are not aware of the extent of the inequality which prevails between 
the franchise in Ireland and England. If you take the population of Great Britain, 
including Wales, in round numbers at 18,000,000, and the population of Ireland in 
round numbers at 8,000,000, you will find the proportion of the population between 
the two countries as 24% to 1; but the number of electors in England is 820,000, 
while the number of electors in Ireland is only 100,000; there is, therefore, a pro 
portion of 8% electors to 1 between the two countries, with a population of 2% 
to I. 


In 1850, when Mr. Bright declared that ‘the representation of 
Ireland was virtually extinguished,’ the proposal made by O’Connell 
in 1832 was accepted, and the ro/. franchise was reduced to 5/._ By 
the Irish Reform Bill of 1868, the principle of ‘ inequality’ between the 
franchises in both countries was still maintained, and while household 
suffrage was established in English boroughs, the right to vote in Irish 
boroughs was limited to 4/. ratepayers. It was not until last year that 
both English and Irish franchises were assimilated in all respects. 


THe TitHe Commutation ACT. 


The story of the Tithe Commutation Act forms the saddest chapter 
in the history of the fifty years. The agitation against tithes recom- 
menced in 1830. ‘The demand for their removal was, in the first in- 
stance, practically met by the historic ‘never.’ Coercion Acts were 
passed to put down resistance. Military and police were employed to 
collect the tithes, and all the machinery of government was placed at 
the disposal of the Ascendency. Between 1830 and 1834 the country 
presented scenes of tumult and disorder, which intensified the popular 
hatred of England, and kept the memory of conquest fresh in the 
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mind of the nation. The peasants went forth to fight against the 
law, and the authorities confronted them with ball and steel. San- 
guinary encounters frequently took place. At Carrickshock the police 
were routed and slaughtered by’ the peasants, and at Newtownbarry, 
Thurles, Kilkenny, Castle Pollard, Wallstown, and Rathcormac—the 
peasants were routed and slaughtered by the soldiers and police. 
The ‘battle’ of Rathcormac—where the peasants had shown ‘a deter- 
mined bravery,’ that won the admiration of the gallant English officer, 
who was most reluctantly forced to shoot them down—shocked Sir 
Robert, and he at once took up the matter.4 In February 1835 he 
introduced a Bill converting tithe into a rent-charge at 75/7. per cent. 
of thetithe. This proposal was met by an amendment of Lord John 
Russell, that the ‘surplus revenues of the Established Church should 
be applied to purposes of general education in Ireland.’ 

The amendment was carried against Ministers by a majority of 
178 to 140. Peel resigned, and Lord Melbourne, supported by 
0’Connell, came into office. 

In June 1835 the Government introduced a Bill converting 
tithes into a rent-charge at 68/. per cent. of the tithe, and including 
Lord John Russel’s ‘appropriation clause.’, The measure was carried 
through the Commons by a majority of 319 to 282, but rejected in 
the Lords by a majority of 138 to 41. In 1836 the Bill was once 
more carried through the Commons by a majority of 138 to 47. 
In 1837 it was again brought forward minus the appropriation clause, 
but, owing to the death of the King, postponed. Finally, in 1838, 
an Act, converting tithes into a rent-charge of 757. per cent of the tithe, 
as proposed by Sir R. Peel three years previously, and containing no 
appropriation clause, was passed. It is a grave statement to make, 
but the truth must be spoken. The measure of concession was the 
measure of the popular resistance at Rathcormac. The Government 
of Lord Melbourne is not, however, to blame for this. They strove 
to do what was just. But the public opinion of England—bitterly 
hostile to the Irish people in those days, and faithfully reflected by 
the House of Lords—was too strong for them. 


THE Poor Law. 


The Poor Law, delayed until 1838, although there had been a 
Poor Law in England since the time of Queen Elizabeth was, like the 
Reform Bill of 1832, carried over the heads of the Irish members. In 
the first instance, the Government appointed a Commission, consisting 
of several Irishmen, and some Englishmen of Irish experience, to in- 
quire intothe subject. But the Report of this Commission, which sat 

4 The details of the terrible struggle for the abolition of tithes will be found in 
Fifty Years af Concessions to Ireland, vol. i. Book III. 
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for three years, was disregarded by Ministers, and the Report of a Scotch 
gentleman who, at the request of Lord John Russell, paid a flying 
visit of six weeks to the country, accepted. When the Bill, founded 
on this gentleman’s report, was brought forward, all the amendments 
introduced by the Irish members were rejected ; and when it became law 
he was practically entrusted with the working of the system. Here 
we have an instance of the fatal policy of ignoring Irish public opinion 
—of giving to Irishmen not the things they want, but the things 
which Englishmen think they ought to have. A Poor Law based on 
the report of an Irish Commission and worked by Irishmen, would 
have been accepted as aconcession. A Poor Law based on the report 
of a Scotch gentleman and worked by Scotch or English officials, was 
not. 


MUNICIPAL REFORM. 


A competent English authority—Sir Erskine May—has described 
the Irish Municipal Reform Act of 1840 as ‘virtually a scheme of 
municipal disfranchisement.’ This description is justified by the 
facts. Before 1840 there were sixty-eight corporations in Ireland, 
and all of them were in the hands of the Ascendency. In 1835 the 
Government of Lord Melbourne resolved to reform those bodies. A 
Bill, creating a 1o/. household suffrage in seven of the largest cities, 
and a 5/. one in the others, was introduced, and passed through the 
House of Commons without a division in July 1835, but, owing to the 
lateness of the session, it was not sent up to the Lords. In 1836 Sir 
Robert Peel met the Government proposal by a plan for the abolition 
of the corporations altogether, but the Ministerial measure was carried 
through the Commons by a majority of 260 to 199. In the Lords, 
however, Peel’s plan was carried by a majority of 203 to 119. In 
these circumstances, Lord John Russell expressed his willingness to 
accept a compromise scheme, by which thirteen of the corporations 
were to be preserved with a ro/. household franchise, and the rest con- 
verted into towns, governed by Commissioners appointed by the Lord- 
Lieutenant, with a 5/. household franchise. Peel opposed this pro- 
posal, but it was adopted by 384 to 232 votes. It was, however, 
rejected in the Lords by 220 to 123 votes. In 1837 it was again 
passed through the Commons, and again rejected by the Lords. 

In 1838 Peel proposed the compromise of a 1o/. rating franchise 
in twelve of the largest towns, and. a similar franchise in the 
smaller, provided the Lord-Lieutenant allowed them to be rein- 
corporated. Lord, John Russell consented to this proposal on con- 
ditions that the franchise in the small towns—corporations im fosse 
—should be reduced to 5/. For two years longer a struggle was 
carried on between the two parties, mainly over the question of the 
franchise in the smaller towns (in the event of their being incor- 
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porated); and finally, in 1840, an Act was passed, abolishing fifty- 
eight municipalities and creating a 1o/. rateable franchise in the ten 
which were to be preserved, and in any others to which the Lord- 
Lieutenant might, in the future, grant a charter. This act is still 
to a great extent in force. With one exception—Dublin—franchise 
in the corporate towns of Ireland is still limited to 10/. ratepayers, 
while every householder has a vote in the municipalities of England.°® 


THe CuurcuH Act. 


If it be the victor’s first duty to remove from the minds of the 
vanquished the memory of defeat, then the folly of the Imperial 
Parliament in maintaining the Protestant State Church in Ireland 
until 1869 cannot be exaggerated. While that Church existed,.the 
reverse of the Boyne could never be forgotten. For, why should the 
Church of 800,000 individuals, professing the national religion of 
England, be established and endowed, while that of 6,000,000,° pro- 
fessing the national religion of Ireland, remained unaided by the 
State, save that William had conquered. at the Hill of Dunore, and 
Sarsfield had capitulated at Limerick. But the English people did 
not recognise these things fifty, thirty, twenty years ago. In 1843 
Lord Elliot, Chief Secretary for Ireland, said, in opposing a motion 
for the reform of the Church, that he could see no difference between 
the ‘existence of a Protestant Establishment and of a Protestant Sove- 
reign,’ and that as long as the latter ‘must profess one of the two 
creeds,’ the ‘two religious persuasions could not be placed on a footing 
of perfect equality.’ He added, the ‘compact’ entered into at 
the Union must be kept. 

In 1844 the Government of Robert Peel refused even to grant 
an inquiry. ‘Any attempt,’ said Lord Elliot, to alienate any 
portion of the revenue of the Church, and to apply it to other than 
Church purposes, would be unjust and inexpedient.’ ‘The attempt, 
said Sir James Graham, ‘I will not say to subvert the Church, for 
that might be disallowed, but to take a large portion of its revenues, 
either for Roman Catholic endowments or for secular purposes, is 
forbidden by justice, forbidden by the compact entered into by the 

5 «In England every person, ma/e or female, who has occupied for twelve months 
any house rated te the poor, is entitled to the municipal franchise. In Ireland, in 
all towns except Dublin, every man only, who has occupied a house rated at the 
Government value of 10l. (equal toa rental of 172. in Ireland or, say, 22/. in England), 
is entitled to the municipal franchise. In Dublin, though the suffrage is ostensibly 
household, yet the necessity of three years’ residence, and the rating of landlords 
instead of occupiers, together with the non-rating of quarterly tenants, annihilate the 
household franchise.’—Harvey, /rish Leaflets, No. 1, 1884. 

§ In 1834 the Catholics were, in round numbers, 6,000,000; the Protestant Episco- 
— 800,000, In 1861 the Catholics were 4,000,000 ; the Protestant Episcopalians, 

,000, 
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United Parliament, and forbidden by the sanction of the highest 
moral obligations.’ In 1846 Lord John Russell said he was ‘ opposed 
to any policy destructive’ of the Church, and that he ‘had never 
held the opinion that it ought to be destroyed,’ though it needed 
reform. In 1849 a motion for an inquiry was rejected in the House 
of Commons by 170 to 103 votes. In 1853 Lord John Russell 
declared that it was not the intention of the Government ‘to legis- 
late with regard to the Established Church of Ireland on the basis of 
perfect religious equality.’ In 1854 a motion for the reform of the 
Church was rejected in the House of Commons by 117 to 31 votes. 
In 1865 the Home Secretary of the day, in opposing Mr. Dillwyn’s 
motion, that ‘the present position of the Irish Church Establishment 
is unsatisfactory,’ said ‘no practical grievance exists,’ and ‘in 
attempting to redress the theoretical grievance a great shock will 
be given to our laws and institutions.’ In 1866 Ministers opposed 
Sir John Gray’s motion that the ‘ position of the Established Church 
is a just cause of dissatisfaction, and urgently demands the considera- 
tion of Parliament,’ on the grounds not of ‘abstract justice,’ but of 
‘common sense, possibility, time, circumstance.’?’ In 1867 the 
Government of Mr. Disraeli opposed a motion for an inquiry, and 
secured its rejection by 195 to 183 votes. On this occasion, Mr. 
Bright—the steady advocate for thirty years of a policy of justice to 
Ireland—and Lord Hartington voted in the minority. Mr. Gladstone 
did not take part in the division, but said, in the course of the 
debate, ‘ The time is not far distant when the Parliament of England, 
which at present undoubtedly has its hands full of other most impor- 
tant business and engagements, will feel it its duty to look this 
question fairly and fully in the face.’ Two years later the Parliament 
of England ‘looked the question in the face,’ under circumstances 
with which everyone is familiar. Between 1865 and 1867 a formid- 
able revolutionary movement, which had existed for several years 
previously in Ireland, overflowed into England, and culminated in 
an attempt at insurrection in Ireland. The discovery of a plot to 
seize Chester Castle, the rescue of a political prisoner from a police 
van in the city of Manchester, the blowing up of a gaol in the heart 
of the metropolis, together with the alarming condition.of Ireland, 
where the Habeas Corpus Act was suspended, where the gaols were 
filled with rebels, where troops scoured the country, and vessels of 
war lined the coasts, brought home to the minds and conscience of 
Englishmen the stern reality of Irish discontent. In the storm the 
Church perished. In 1869 Mr. Gladstone carried through Parliameny 
his famous measure of Disestablishment—the only ‘complete’ 
measure of justice passed for Ireland since Catholic Emancipation. 


1 Mr. Chichester Fortescue, Irish Secretary. 
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THE LAND. 


No question affords a fairer test of the capacity of the Imperial 
Parliament to legislate for Ireland than that of the land. Since the 
Union (as before) there has been a struggle between landlord and 
tenant which, whatever else may be said about it, has perpetuated 
the feuds and enmities of contending classes. How has the Imperial 
Parliament dealt with it? Between 1800 and 1870 Acts of repressive 
legislation were constantly passed, and Select Committees were fre- 
quently appointed ; tenants were shot, hanged, or imprisoned for vio- 
lating the law, and the machinery of the State was employed to help 
the landlerds in collecting their rents and putting down the insur- 
rections of the peasantry. Yet the struggle went on, checking the 
material progress of the country and barbarising its people. 

The Select Committees reported, English publicists and politicians 
from time to time admitted, that the land system—under which 
insecurity of tenure prevailed, exorbitant rents were exacted, and the 
improvements made by the tenants subjected to confiscation—lay 
at the root of-the mischief ; but Parliament applied no remedy. ‘It 
is the imperative duty of the Legislature,* said a Select Committee in 
1830, ‘to consider what means can be devised to secure for the 
country a better economic condition, promoting the better manage- 
ment of estates, and regulating the relation of landlord and tenant 
on rational and useful principles.’ ‘The most frightful part of the 
Irish system,’ said Mr. Bicheno in the same year, ‘is the relation 
that subsists between landlord and tenant. [The landlords are] needy, 
exacting, unremitting, harsh, and withouts ympathy for their tenants ; 
[while the tenants] have been alienated by exactions and made 
vindictive by oppression.’ ‘ ‘The peasantry of Ireland,’ said Poulett 
Scrope (M.P. for Stroud) in 1839, ‘ feel that the law places their lives 
at the mercy of the few, whom it invests with sovereign power over 
the land of their native country, with power to sweep them at will 
off its surface. Therefore do they combine against it ; therefore it is 
they show no more repugnance to the shedding of blood than does a 
soldier hired to fight for his country’s safety on ‘the field of battle.’ 

‘The tenant in Ireland,’ said the Zzmes in 1842, ‘has not the 
shadow of the character of a voluntary contractor. It is with him to 
continue on the quarter of an acre which he occupies, or to starve. 
There is no other alternative. Rack rent may be misery, but eject- 
ment is ruin. And yet in this state of things estates are farmed out 
to middlemen; and ejectments are then brought, because the un- 
happy tenant is behind with his rent, or, what is still worse, upon 
some trivial breach of covenant, merely because possession would be 
convenient to the person seeking it. What has been the result? 
Conspiracy, hatred, revenge, and murder—most cold-blooded, most 
brutal murder.’ 


Vo.. XVIII.—No. 105. 3A 
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‘ The main evil,’ said Sir Matthew Barrington, Crown solicitor on 
the Munster Circuit, in a letter to Sir Robert Peel in 1844, ‘ which 
paralyses the best energies of the country, has reference to’ the 
state of landed property ; the system of middlemen with rack rents 
-—subdivisions of land, clearing of estates, consolidation of farms, 
&c. &c.—all tend to unsettle and alienate the minds of the peasantry 
by depriving them of an interest in the soil they cultivate. It 
is this which has caused the disorders of the country for the last 
century.’ 

[The peasantry of Ireland,] said the Devon Commission in 1845, 
‘are badly housed, badly fed, badly clothed, badly paid, and we can- 
not forbear expressing our strong sense of the patient endurance which 
they have generally exhibited under sufferings greater, we believe, than 
the. people of any other county in Europe have to-sustain’.... 
[The means for bettering their condition] are ‘an increased and im- 
proved cultivation of the soil,’ by securing them ‘fair remuneration for 
the outlay of [their] capital, and labour. [To this end] we earnestly 
hope that the Legislature will be disposed to entertain a Bill, and to 
pass it into law with as little delay as is consistent with a full discus- 
sion of its principles and details. We are convinced that in the 
present state of feeling in Ireland no single measure can be better 
calculated to allay discontent and to promote substantial improvement 
throughout the country. In some cases the existence of such a law 
will incline the landlord to expend his own capital in making per- 
manent improvements. In others, he may be called upon, on the 
eviction or retirement of tenants, to provide the amount for which 
their claims may be established under the Act.’ ‘Nothing,’ said Lord 
Stanley in the same year, ‘goes so much to the root of the social con- 
dition of the people of Ireland as the providing greater security to 
the industrious tenant of some compensation for the permanent, or 
almost permanent, improvements effected by him during his occupa- 
tion of the land.’ ‘I see every reason,’ said Sir Robert Peel in 1849, 
‘why Ireland, if her position in respect of tenure could be improved, 
should be most prosperous.’ 

‘Are we tostand by with folded arms,’ said the Zimes in 1850, 
writing after the murder of a land agent in the North of Ireland, 
‘looking on in mute despair, as if these events were an inevitable 
necessity—an evil beyond the reach of law or public opinion? Surely 
we are not justified in adopting such a listless course. If the pro- 
prietors of the soil, in maintaining the rights which the law has given 
them, thus recklessly inflict misery without stint upon the helpless 
and unfortunate peasantry ; if they say that without the perpetration 
of barbarities which would disgrace a Turkish Pasha their rents can- 
not be collected; if they are to bring in the attorney multiplying 
process, and with process multiplying costs and reducing the peasantry 
to hopeless slavery; and if they are thus to convert the country 
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into a battle-field for the landlords and process-servers, and sheriffs 
and sheriff officers on the one side, and the furious peasantry and 
banded assassins on the other—then we say it is the bounden duty 
of the Legislature to interfere, and either to enforce upon the pre- 
sent landlords the duties, while it maintains the rights, of property, 
or to create a new landed proprietary, whose intelligence and wealth 
will enable them to secure the peace of society, and thus lay the foun- 
dation of national prosperity.’ 

The Legislature did not ‘stand by with folded arms’ while the 
landlords ‘recklessly inflicted misery’ on the unfortunate peasantry 
and the tenants retaliated by acts of outrage and murder. It vainly 
passed measure after measure of coercion to put down ‘the furious 
peasantry and banded assassins,’ but it enacted no law to ‘ enforce 
upon the landlords the duties of property.’ Between 1835 and 1870 
fourteen Bills were introduced for the purpose of securing to the 
tenants on eviction compensation for improvements made by them 
in the soil, but not one of these Bills became law. Between 1845 and 
1852 the question of Land Reform was taken up in a generous spirit 
both by Lord Stanley and Mr. Napier, Irish Attorney-General 
in the Conservative Ministry of 1852, but their efforts were ineffec- 
tual. A Bill brought in by Lord Stanley in 1845 to secure compen- 
sation for prospective improvements, and another brought in by Mr. 
Napier in 1852, to secure compensation for prospective and retro- 
spective improvements, had both to be abandoned owing mainly to 
the opposition of the House of Lords. From the rejection of Mr. 
Napier’s Bill to the introduction of Mr. Gladstone’s in 1870, the 
cause of the Irish tenants—that is to say, practically, the cause of 
the Irish people—lost ground in the Imperial Parliament. The 
English Ministries of 1835, 1841, and 1852, were more sympathetic 
to the Irish peasantry than any of the succeeding ones up to 1868. 
‘Property has its duties, as well as its rights,’ said Thomas Drummond 
in 1835. ‘Compensation for improvements should be secured to 
the industrious tenant,’ said Lord Stanley in 1845. ‘When concessions 
are to be made, the sooner they are made the better,’ said Mr. Napier 
in 1852, in urging the House of Commons to accept his Tenants’ 
Compensation Bill. But the lines of policy thus laid down were 
abandoned by English statesmen for a period of nearly twenty years. 
‘ The leading principle of this Bill,’ said Lord Palmerston in 1855, 
in opposing a Tenants’ Compensation Bill, which was practically the 
same as Mr. Napier’s Bill of 1852, ‘ is to transfer the property of one 
set of persons to another and a different class. . . . A retrospective 
enactment, which transfers from the landlord to the tenant that which 
by law has hitherto been the property of the former, which both 
parties know and have always known to have been his property—-an 
Act which does this is, I conceive, most unjust, and ought not to be 
allowed.’ 

3A2 
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‘The Irish Land Question is not a question to be settled by politi- 
cal agitation, but by the course of events,’ said Sir Robert Peel, then 
Irish Secretary, in 1862. ‘ As to ‘‘Tenant Right,’’’ said Lord Palmer- 
ston in 1865, ‘I may be allowed to say that I think it is equivalent 
to landlord wrong.’ ‘I think,’ said Mr. Cardwell in 1865—‘ putting 
down his foot,’ and disposing of the Irish Land Question for all time— 
‘I think we should be open to grave reprehension if we permitted the 
impression to go forth in Ireland that we were at all uncertain about 
the rights of property in that country. I wish to express my indi- 
vidual opinion that, by whatever name it may be called, compulsory 
compensation for improvements effected against the will of the land- 
lord is not a principle which is consistent with the rights of property.’ 
Five years after this speech was made—five years of disorder and 
rebellion, during over three of which the Habeas Corpus Act was sus- 
pended—Mr. Gladstone carried through Parliament a Bill providing 
‘compulsory compensation for improvements effected against the 
will of the landlord.’ 

The Land Act of 1870 failed to secure the ends for which it was 
passed—to prevent arbitrary eviction and the exaction of exorbitant 
rents—and between 1876 and 1881 several measures of a moderate 
character were introduced by Irish members to amend it. None of 
these became law. 

In 1876 Mr. Butt brought in a Bill to establish the ‘three F’s’ 
—Fixity of Tenure, Free Sale, and Fair Rents—throughout the whole 
country; but it was opposed by both the great English parties, and 
rejected in the House of Commons by a majority of 290 to 56. In 
1877 Mr. Crawford introduced a measure to extend the Ulster custom 
—the right of free sale—to the rest of Ireland ; it was talked out by 
an English Tory member. In 1878 the same meastire was rejected by a 
majority of 85 to 66; and Mr. Butt’s Bill of 1876, reintroduced by Mr. 
McCarthy Downing, was rejected by a majority of 286 to 86. In 1879 
Mr. Butt’s Bill, reintroduced by Mr. Shaw, was once more rejected, by 
a majority of 263 to g1, and Mr. Crawford’s Bill was again talked out. 
In the course of the debate on the former measure, Mr. Lowther, the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland, ‘ put down his foot,’ and protesting against 
the extension of the Ulster custom to the rest of Ireland, said that he 
could conceive ‘no worse system upon which land could be held than 
that which is known as the Ulster custom.’ But before two years had 
passed, and after Ireland had once more been thrown into the ‘cauldron 
of revolution,’ after a struggle which perhaps did more to embitter 
the relations between the two countries than any agitation which has 
taken place for half a century, a sweeping measure of reform was 
carried through Parliament, establishing the Ulster custom on a firm 
basis all over the land, and recognising the principle of fixity of 
tenure and fair rents. 
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These are the circumstances under which the Irish grievances of 
fifty years ago have been dealt with. 

Are they such as to encourage the hope that the Imperial 
Parliament will do in the future what it certainly has not done in 
the past—deal with Irish problems so as to conciliate Irish public 
opinion, to obliterate the memory of conquest, and to establish 
friendly relations between the two countries? ‘The union with 
Ireland,’ says Lord John Russell in his Recollections and Suggestions, 
‘has preserved and crystallised some of the worst wrongs which had 
aggravated the miseries of conquest.’ Are the Irish people unreason- 
able in being disloyal to an arrangement which has done this? Mr. 
Chamberlain has recently called attention to the fact that one of 
those ‘wrongs’ is still ‘preserved’—the government of Ireland by a 
‘foreign’ Executive. Far be it from me to introduce into this 
or any controversy matters of a personal character. But I may be 
permitted tosay, in a spirit of courtesy, and indeed of friendliness, that 
the administration of Ireland is at this moment entrusted mainly to 
three gentlemen who, before their arrival in the country, had shown no 
special knowledge of Irish affairs, no marked sympathy with Irish 
opinion. Conceive the affairs of Scotland or Wales being placed in the 
hands of Mr. Parnell, Mr. Healy, and Mr. Dillon. Are these gentlemen 
less informed about Welsh and Scotch affairs, less in harmony with the 
Welsh or Scotch public opinion, than were Lord Carnarvon, Sir W. H. 
Dyke, or Sir Robert Hamilton about Irish affairs, with Irish opinion, 
before their appointment to the government of that country ? 

Since the time of Thomas Drummond there has been no Irish 
administration in sympathy with the Irish people. Is this system 
of governing Ireland to last, and, if not, how is it to be replaced? 
This is the question which now, confronts the statesmen of England. 
Upon the answer given to it depend the future happiness and 
welfare of the people of these islands. Will the Irish demand for 
the management of Irish affairs by Irishmen possessing the confidence 
of the masses of their fellow-countrymen be granted or refused, and, 
if conceded, to what extent? An English statesman has recently 
spoken of ‘legislation by fractions.’ English legislation for Ireland 
in the past has been ‘legislation by fractions.’ Almost every conces- 
sion has been a half measure spoiled by a grudging spirit and, wanting 
the sympathy that crowns a gracious deed. Shall it still beso? Will 
English statesmen meet the renewed demand with the old com- 
promising cry of ‘Never,’ then grant a fractional part, and end by 
yielding everything to violence and rebellion? 


R. Barry O’ BRIEN. 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


SIR HERBERT STEWART’S DESERT 
MARCH. 


THERE has been so much written about the desert march of Sir 
Herbert Stewart’s column already that it would almost seem a useless 
task for me to attempt to interest the readers of this Review were 
it not that what has been hitherto written may be described as toa 
certain extent disconnected. 

The letters of various correspondents written in the field from time 
to time would collectively form an excellent history of the campaign, 
but as there is yet no complete account I propose here to describe 
to the best of my ability in as short a form as possible the events 
that came under my notice. I have thought it best to retain the 
form of a diary, as likely to be more concise and also as giving 
a bare statement of facts, for two reasons prevent my doing more: 
1st, the position of a subaltern officer does not of course afford him 
sufficient insight into affairs to justify criticism; znd, had he that 
insight it would ill become one in such a position to criticise the 
actions of his seniors. 

As this is intended for a description of the movements of Sir 
Herbert Stewart’s column only, | cannot do better than take up the 
story at the date when the first troops were brigaded together as part 
of the Camel Corps. The last detachment of the Guards Camel 
Regiment arrived at Shabadood near Handak on the left bank of the 
Nile on Thursday, December 4th, and the regiment under Colonel 
Boscawen was at once brigaded with the Mounted Infantry under 
Major Gough, who had reached the place some days previously, and 
had been since they left Dongola, under Sir Herbert Stewart daily 
instructed in the drill proposed. After various experiments at 
Dongola, it had been decided to renounce all idea of fighting on the 
camel, who was to be merely used as a means of locomotion. Conse- 
quently infantry drill would play an important part in the fighting 
work of the Camel Corps. 

December 4th to 10th.—The two regiments as a brigade under 
Sir Herbert Stewart were practised in the new drill, and before 
marching on the r1th the men had shown wonderful aptitude in 
learning what to them as novices on the camel was no easy matter. 
The principal manoeuvre consisted in quick dispositions to repel 
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attack from any quarter while on the march. This, if in column of 
route, entailed a prompt halt in front, a hasty closing up of the 
column from the rear, the dismounting of the whole force, and forma- 
tion of squares on either flank of the camels in front or rear as the 
case might be. By this means the mass of camels, now jammed into 
as small a space as possible and each animal securely lashed down by 
the knee, was completely flanked by the two squares at the corners. 
I have seen, at a field day at Korti, at which Lord Wolseley was pre- 
sent, while the two regiments were marching in columns of companies 
extending over five hundred yards in length, on the command ‘close 
order, right front, left rear,’ the front halted, the rear companies closed 
up, the camels ‘knee-lashed,’ two squares flanking the camels, in one 
minute and a half, the time taken by several watches on the ground. 

December 11th.—The brigade with a squadron of the r9th Hussars 
under Captain Fanshawe left Shabadood and marched by easy stages 
to Korti, which was reached on the 15th. On arrival at Ambukol, 
three miles short of Korti, we were met by a small detachment of 
native troops beating ‘tom-toms,’ and Major Kitchener welcomed us 
most heartily,° and glad he must have been to see white faces 
again after his long sojourn in a strange land. 

December 16th.—Lord Wolseley and staff arrived at Korti, and from 
this date the camp assumed every day larger dimensions as the differ- 
ent detachments arriving either by boat or camel swelled our force. 

December 24th.—The first detachment Heavy Camel Regiment 
came in and was brigaded with us as the 3rd of the Camel Corps 
Regiments. It became evident that, from the necessity of sending the 
troops in detachments, the Heavy and Light Camel Regiments would 
not arrive in time to accompany the first advance across the desert 
complete, supposing that such advance was immediately necessary. 

December 28th, Sunday.—The South Stafford Regiment left 
Korti in boats en route for Merawi, being the advanced guard of 
Earle’s column. 

December 29th.—The orders for the desert column came out, and 
not till then was it known for certain in camp that a force was to 
cross the desert, so carefully had our intended movements been con- 
cealed. The Guards ‘and Mounted Infantry Camel Regiments were 
to form the gros of the force as regards rifles, the Heavy and Light 
Camel Regiments, being only lately arrived, were to act as transport 
during the first advance so as to utilise every available camel for 
stores and water. 

December 30th.—At 1-P.M. the whole force paraded on the rising 
ground south of Korti and halted for inspection by Lord Wolseley 
before starting. The total force on parade was— 

73 Officers. 2,099 camels. 
1,032 N.C.O.’s and men. 40 horses. 
140 native drivers. 
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At 3 P.M. the order was given to advance, and the whole force 
moved off, the Guards in front and the Mounted Infantry bringing 
up the rear guard. From my position with the scouts in front of the 
column it was indeed a striking sight, and one not easily forgotten. 
The force looked at least ten times its real size, owing to the large 
space occupied by the camels; the grey coats, brown helmets, and red 
saddles gave a most picturesque effect, while the enormous mass 
moving over a—so to speak—boundless plain, gave an idea of the in- 
finite grandeur of nature compared with the puny efforts of man. 
Our faces were now turned towards the sandy plain, relieved here and 
there by sharp-cut hills in the distance; behind us lay the valley of 
the Nile, green fields and palm trees, beyond which rose the moun- 
tains, the other side of the river—that river which so many now saw 
for the last time. 

At § P.M. a halt was called with the view of ascertaining the 
whereabouts of the Hussars, who had gone on in the morning to 
prepare teas for the column. After some time it was discovered 
that they had taken the wrong route. About 7.15 P.M. we resumed 
the march, and so through the night the silently moving mass pushed 
on, halting at times to give the straggling camels a chance. This 
being the first march of a large body, these halts were rather too 
frequent, and it was not till 7.30 a.M on 

December 31st that we reached a suitable halting-place, distant, 
as we made out by our maps, thirty-four miles from Korti. I should 
mention that the track was fairly good, and in most places easily 
discerned even during the night. We had a batch of seven guides under 
Kitchener always in front, and their evident unwillingness to proceed 
southwards necessitated a perpetual guard being kept over them. 

When halted, after the camels had been seen to, eating and sleep- 
ing were the order of the day; and a pint of water per man at break- 
fast and another before starting again at 3 P.M., put all in good fettle. 

We now marched through a beautiful country, and one very 
characteristic of the best part of the Bayuda Desert. Great spreading 
plains, covered with mimosa and scrub, succeeded one another, bounded 
by black rocky mountains, through the gorges of which we passed, 
only to emerge on fresh tracts of ‘the same nature. Every now and 
then herds of gazelle could be seen galloping off, as they were dis- 
turbed by our cavalry scouts, who, at a considerable distance from the 
column, kept appearing on every bit of advantageous ground, and so, 
with the well-known dash and knowledge of this work for which the 
19th Hussars are renowned, scoured the whole country both to the 
front and flanks. One could not help thinking, if only it were 
watered, what acountry this would be; and indeed, from its appearance 
in many places, it is hard to understand the absence of water. At 
5-15 P.M. we halted again till 8, and then with a bright moon re- 
sumed our way, and passed the wells of Hambok at 8.30. Here a 
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very small quantity of white, muddy water was found. The departure 
of the Old Year, and the advent of the new one were hailed by a 
tremendous chorus of ‘ Auld Lang Syne,’ which, being taken up along 
the whole length of the line, made the glens ring again. 

At 1.15 on January 1st, 1885, we came suddenly on the wells of 
El Howeijat, having made some seventeen miles from our bivouac of 
the previous morning, and here a halt was called. These wells only 
produced a very moderate supply, which was used chiefly for watering 
the horses. One of our officers had been allowed a pony for signalling 
purposes, and in the morning about two pints of muddy liquid were 
obtained, which, having been used for washing by eight or ten of us 
was then greedily drunk by the pony. At 8.30 we resumed march, 
this time the Mounted Infantry in front, and the Guards doing the 
duties of rear guard, which, with the weak state of the camels, en- 
tailed very hard work. A welcome halt at 1 P.M. gave a rest during 
the heat of the day. We were now on the edge of a vast plain 
stretching to our right as far as the eye could see, while on our left, 
at the distance of a mile or so, rose the line of black, barren-looking 
mountains that we were to follow the whole way to Gakdool. Just 
before the halt, a capture was made of a man and his family who 
were watching their flocks feeding quietly in the plain; proving how 
unexpected our advance by this route must be. The man, who turned out 
to be a well-known hill robber-chief, from his knowledge of the desert 
was henceforth enlisted as a guide, and remained with us till our 
return, about two months later; the family after staying with us 
some days at Gakdool, were allowed to go home. 

At 3.30 we marched again till dark at 7, then, after waiting for 
the moon to rise, resumed our way at 8.30, and, without any further 
halt, continued throughout the night. During the night one or two 
prisoners were made: one, a traveller from Metamneh, giving 
important information. Everything pointed to the fact that at 
present our advance across the desert was unexpected. 

At 4 a.M. January 2nd, being opposite the wells of Abou 
Halfa, distant three miles from the main track, Captain Phipps, with 
one company of the Mounted Infantry, left the column with orders to 
seize and hold the water. He was completely successful, only 
finding a few natives there, who fled on his approach. 

At 7.30 we reached the mouth of the gorge leading into Gakdool 
distant from Korti ninety-eight miles, having done the last thirty- 
eight and a half miles in fourteen hours. We had been altogether 
forty-six hours fifty minutes on the march, but only thirty-two and 
three quarter hours on the move. 

The wells of Gakdool are at the head of a large circular plain or 
amphitheatre, surrounded by steep black rocks 300 feet high, these 
in turn being commanded by the ranges beyond. It was no doubt a 
very difficult place to defend against an enemy, who if attacking it 
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would probably ignore the ordinary approaches, and, appearing on 
the distant ridges from all sides at once, come tearing down the 
hills, covered by fire which swept the exposed plain below. The so- 
called wells proved to be large reservoirs of rain-water in three tiers, 
one above the other. These pools cut in the rock by the action of 
the water are only filled during the rainy season, when the surround- 
ing gullies are evidently converted into rushing torrents. 

The day was spent watering the camels, and, from the fact that 
only one or two at a time could get at the pool, this proved a tedious 
process. At 8 p.m. Sir Herbert Stewart, with all the camels and the 
whole force except the Guards and Engineers, started on the return 
journey to Korti, and we prepared foraten days’ occupation of the wells. 

January 3rd to 1oth.—The garrison of Gakdool consisted of the 
Guards and a detachment of Royal Engineers, about 400 in number, 
the whole under the command of Colonel Boscawen. In view of the 
importance of the position, we had before us the task of rendering the 
post of Gakdool not only defensible but also habitable, and our com- 
mandant did not mean to let the grass grow under his feet. Every 
man’s time was now fully occupied. 

For defensive purposes three forts were built on the high ground ; 
one, Fort Stewart, on the rocky hill commanding the gorge leading 
into the basin of Gakdool; another, Fort Boscawen, just over the 
wells, gave command of the ground both high and low all round the 
water, and also held the steep gulley down which, in wet seasons, the 
water pours into the wells. A third, a small look-out post, on a rocky 
spur, flanked the two larger works. Mimosa thorn and scrub were cut 
down, and thrown so as to block up the numerous gulleys leading 
into the basin, and down any of which a large force could have 
approached unseen. The fire from the three works would sweep the 
whole amphitheatre below them, thus rendering a hostile occupation 
of the wells impossible until the forts were carried. Later, probably 
on hearing of the enemy’s tactics of long-range fire, Sir Evelyn Wood, 
when in command at Gakdool, altered the system of defence by sub- 
stituting for the two big forts a chain of small ‘ pepper-boxes,’ which, 
by crowning every ridge within range, ensured our occupation of the 
high ground. 

Other improvements were carried out, such as road-making to the 
various forts and about the camp, and, last not least, improving the 
watering arrangements by means of pumps, hoses, and troughs. On 
Sir Herbert Stewart’s return we were thus enabled to water with ease 
over 3,000 camels a day. 

Beyond the capture by Major Kitchener, who daily scoured the 
country with his scouts, of a convoy of dates going to the Mahdi, 
and the rumoured appearance of one or two small parties of natives, 
we had no excitement, and were completely cut off from the outside 
world, till on 
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January 11tha convoy under Colonel Stanley Clarke, with stores 
and ammunition arrived ; and encamped outside Gakdool. On 

January 12th Sir H. Stewart’s column arrived, and the day 
was spent in watering the camels, who had by now begun to show 
signs of unusual hard work. Poor beasts, they had only had eight 
pounds of grain apiece since leaving Korti. 

January 13th.—The whole force made ready for an advance the 
next day, grazing camels and filling water-skins being the most impor- 
tant item of preparation. Colonel Burnaby arrived just in time to 
march with us the next day. 

January 14th.—Leaving behind as garrison for the wells four 
hundred of the Sussex Regiment under Colonel Vandeleur, the re- 
mainder of the force paraded outside Gakdool at 2 p.m., and marched 
four hours, doing ten miles before we halted to bivouac for the night. 
We lost about fifteen camels on the road. Our force was composed 
as follows— 

3 Troops rgth Hussars. 

ist Division Naval Brigade, one Gardner gun. 

Half Battery Royal Artillery, i.e. three (7-pounder) screw guns, 

Heavy Camel Regiment. : 

Guards Camel Regiment. 

Mounted Infantry Camel Regiment. 

100 Sussex Regiment. 

All necessary transport and medical arrangements. 

In all about 1,500 men and 2,300 camels. 

January 15th.—Reveillé at 3 a.M., and the column started at 5. 
Marching till 9.30, when, opposite Gebel El Nus a well-known moun- 
tain and landmark in this desert, we halted to allow of the stragglers 
coming up. The want of food, and hard work, were now telling on 
the camels, who drooped in large numbers and our small stock of 
spare camels was quickly exhausted. 

At 12 we resumed the march till 5, when a halt was called near 
another mountain, Gebel El Serghain. 

January 16th.—Reveillé at 3.30, and we started at 5.15; but, it 
being yet too dark to see well, some confusion was caused. However, 
we settled down on daylight appearing, and now traversed a vast flat 
plain, across which I observed in places numerous tracks of horses and 
several spots where recent encampments had been. Whether or not 
the immediate proximity of the enemy was known to the authorities 
I do not know, but at any rate the latest information we had heard 
at Gakdool did not justify the anticipation of anything but a very 
feeble resistance before Metamneh. At noon we halted and lay down 
for a meal and a rest. 

At one o’clock the Hussars, who were in advance, sent back to 
say the enemy’s cavalry were in front. Where we had halted was at 
the end of a long plain, and before us rose steep black mountains 
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through which we inust pass, and in the centre of which were the 
wells of Abou Klea. 

We formed up at once and advanced in line of columns on camels 
out of the plain into the pass. On topping aridge I could see 
detached bodies of them on the hilltops in front. We halted at 
3 P.M.; Sir Herbert Stewart, finding them in strong position across 
the pass, decided it was too late to engage that day. We dismounted 
and zereba’d our position by building what we could of a wall, with 
stone, or elsewhere with mimosa thorn. 

From an advanced position occupied by our outposts a large 
camp could be seen across the pass, about two miles ahead, and in front 
of it along line of flags marked the enemy’s chief position. About 
an hour or so before dark they began firing at our outposts at long 
ranges, and I saw on our right a swarm of savages arrive on the peak 
of a rocky mountain, about 1,500 or 2,000 yards to our right. When 
they reached the top, on seeing us down below, they began waving 
their spears and dancing, and then began firing, which from this point 
was kept up all through the night. Stewart meanwhile sent to occupy 
the high ground to our left and left rear, which was about 1,000 to 
1,200 yards range. Here the Mounted Infantry built a small fort. 
Darkness did not stop the firing, and we lay down in position all night 
awaiting the attack which never came, although they at times ap- 
proached us quite close beating tom-toms. It was a pitch-dark night, 
and whenever a light was struck, against orders, for a pipe, or in the 
hospital where there were already some wounded, a bullet would at once 
arrive and show that they were on the watch. Thus we passed the 
night, and owing to the cold and discomfort of being compelled to 
keep on the gui vive in case of an attack at any moment, the morn- 
ing was anxiously looked forward to. 

At dawn the enemy became bolder and advanced on our front and 
right, and our skirmishers engaged them. We hoped for an attack 
in force, but they would not come properly on. I afterwards heard 
that there was great indecision in their ranks as to whether or not an 
attack on our position should be made. Breakfast under a warm 
fire, and at 9 A.M. we joyfully received orders to form square prepara- 
tory to advance. ‘The square was formed as in diagram annexed. 


+ Line of advance shows froat of square. 


R.A. 3 Guns. 

wl Coldstream. 
Scots Guards. 
Grenadiers. 
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very-warm, and many were hit before we advanced. We left behind 
some of the Sussex and all baggage guards in the zereba, while the 
1gth Hussars were to operate on our left. 

As we advanced we covered our front and flanks with skirmishers, 
who engaged those of the enemy. The latter worked wonderfully, the 
ground lending itself to their game. This drew the fire to some 
extent off the square, which, however, advanced at slow march 
steadily, and with only a halt every now and then to load up the 
wounded on the camels. We kept always on open rocky ground ; to 
the left was the ‘ waddy’ or gully, a deep pass of grass and bush- 
grown sand intersected with innumerable water-channels down which 
in rain-storms the water evidently tears. ‘These gullies would have 
rendered our advance with camels, and guns dragged now by hand, 
nearly impossible ; and we also thus avoided ground where the enemy 
could hide and collect close to us unseen. Meanwhile, the hills on 
each side were swarming with them moving parallel—sharpshooters 
and spearmen. When about 1,500 yards from the line of flags, the 
guns sent four or five shells right among them, and we saw hundreds 
of them spring up and bolt. On nearing the flags, so little could be 
seen of the enemy there that the skirmishers sent word to ask if they 
might go down and take them, and all seemed to think that most of 
the Arabs were gone. One of our officers, who had been at Teb and 
Tamai, said to me, ‘There is no one there; it is merely a burial- 
ground,’and Sir Herbert Stewart laughingly said to Burnaby, who 
was in immediate command of the square, ‘ Move a little more to the 
left: I want*that green flag.’ 

Just at this moment, when about 450 yards from the flags, as if 
they had risen from the earth, up rose a line of spearsmen all across 
the waddy, and at the same moment the whole waddy behind 
appeared black with them. I should say about 5,000 in number, 
they came on, headed by men on horses, next to whom came the flags, 
and behind them an overwhelming mass of spears seemed to be going 
to envelop the whole square. The charge was at the left front corner 
of the square (they know the corner is the weakest, and always charge 
there), but having yelled to the skirmishers to run in, the Mounted 
Infantry gave them such a fire as to sheer off the main attack 
towards the left rear corner, where was the Heavy Camel Regiment. 
Here I afterwards heard two gaps had been created—first, by the 
jamming of the.Gardner gun which was in the angle and which, I 
suppose choked by sand, went wrong after firing two or three rounds ; 
second, the camels laden with the wounded having lagged behind 
could not be got inside the rear face. This latter may be partly 
accounted for by the fact that, just as the enemy appeared, Burnaby 
ordered the square, which was halted, to advance a few yards so 
as to occupy ground giving complete command on all sides. The 
well-known reluctance of the tired camel to rise in a hurry will 
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account for the fact that at the charge many were outside the square 
and consequently deserted by their drivers, who bolted inside ; indeed, 
had it not been for the promptness and gallantry of an officer who 
saw this, all the wounded would have been speared outside. At any 
rate, the advancing mass came on nearer and nearer undeterred by 
the tremendous fire they were exposed to. That the firing at this 
moment did not stop the front ranks of the enemy is shown by the 
fact that all the flags coming on, high up in theair, were being riddled 
with bullets, and seeing this I found myself near the left face trying 
with others to induce the men to aim lower. By this time tiey 
were against us hand-to-hand. I saw Burnaby on his horse outside 
the square doing great execution with his sword, then he disappeared, 
then by sheer weight we were driven back step by step—past 
Beresford’s now useless gun, where nearly every man belonging to 
it was speared as he stood and Beresford himself knocked down (I 
saw him on his legs again in an instant)—past where Stewart and 
Wardrop were trying to stem the rush and Stewart’s horse by sheer 
weight was knocked off his legs and speared ; till the gradual retire- 
ment of the left face brought it close to the rear of the front face. 
Thus the left face of the square had made a wheel backwards. 
Frantic shouts to the Guards to stand firm were not 
really required. We shouted ourselves hoarse, but 
"+, it was not necessary. It looked at this moment as 
if the last two remaining sides of the square must be 
swallowed up by the hordes surrounding us. So much so that seeing 
my brother a few paces off I rushed to him, shook his hand hard and 
returned to my place. But the front and right sides never moved, 
and though from some descriptions of this fight it would appear as 
if the square travelled some distance during the mélée I can confi- 
dently assert that the front face was in exactly the same position 
when all was over as when first halted to receive the charge. Setting 
their feet apart for better purchase, our men refused to budge one 
inch ; we put our rear rank right about, and they shot down or 
bayoneted every Arab that came near them, and then to my surprise 
I saw the forest of flag-poles (bare by now) and spears halt, waver, 
and slowly move back. Then began the most indiscriminate firing 
of the whole time, and I fear at this time many of our poor fellows 
lost their lives. Among my own men I was surrounded by repre- 
sentatives from nearly every regiment in the force, who all began 
firing info the square at the retreating enemy. I should think 
twenty or thirty rifles went off just in my ear, fired over my head, 
past my head, anywhere. 

The enemy retired under volleys from our now partly reorganised 
square ; unfortunately, the Guards and Marines were not on the flank 
to fire much, or they, having never broken, could have made the best 
of the occasion. I shall never forget the slow sullen way in which the 
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Arabs retired, every now and then turning round to look and stop as 
if anxious to come on again, and often ten or twelve would jump up 
from the ground and rush on till the rattle of rifles stopped them for 
ever. At last three or four would rush on the square and finally one 
man alone. When 500 yards off, we got the guns on them with grape, 
and this hastened the retreat and left us in possession of the ground. 

Between two and three hours were now spent in collecting the 
wounded, burning ammunition, breaking up spears and arms, and 
meanwhile it dawned on me what a fearful loss we had sustained. I 
think all present would never care to see a nearer shave than this, 
and it is in my opinion due to the fact that the two sides not 
immediately attacked stood their ground that the enemy retired 
discomfited. Had the Guards moved, none of us would have lived to 
tell the tale. 

It was now 3.30 P.M., and the Cavalry, who had been on our left 
flank—horses too starved, small, thirsty, and weak to be of much use 
in charging the retreating foe—were sent on to find the wells. The 
square moved slowly on, the men suffering agonies of thirst. 

At 5 o’clock, just as Stewart, in despair of finding the water before 
dark had almost decided to return to the zereba, news came that the 
wells were close ahead and unoccupied, and in a quarter of an bour I 
got a drink of so-called water—rich yellow mud, but to us it certainly 
tasted like the very best cream. 

Here we bivouacked in square, and passed the coldest night I ever 
felt. Nothing of course to put on, as we had left our baggage in the 
zereba, and several of us got in between two camels and tried to cover 
ourselves with the baggage nets on their saddles. That night the 
camels went back, and, by 7.30 A.M., returned with the occupants and 
contents of the zereba, which had not been attacked. Now we got a 
square meal: the first since 12 midday on the 16th, and this was 
10 A.M. on the 18th. 

January 18th.—This morning, a burying party returned to the 
field and buried our dead. A staff officer counted 1,100 bodies of the 
enemy on the ground then, close around where the square had been. 
From reports afterwards received I estimate our enemy at about 
12,000 that day, but only about 5,000 in the actual charge. About 
4 P.M., having left the wounded in a zereba at the wells with zoo men 
in garrison, we marched again. 

Stewart had arranged before starting that we should only march 
till dark and then rest. The men were dead tired, it was rough 
going, bush and mimosa scrub, and there was no moon. His object 
was to establish himself on the river before attacking Metamneh, 
and for this he pointed more south than the ordinary route. Had 
he been able to halt at 12 o’clock, say, or earlier, we should have 
rested, could have gone on at daybreak seeing our course, struck the 
river where we wished, say six or seven miles above Metamneh, and 
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having got there should have had time to choose our position, 
entrench our men, and feed and water as well. As it was, owing to 
information received, and the short supply of water, we were com- 
pelled to blunder on all night, half the force on foot to be ready for 
sudden attack, the rest leading double camels, which caused endless 
confusion. The men went to sleep, tumbled off, or their camels went 
off the track. ‘To show the confusion, on several occasions the rear 
guard were found in front of the column (and this in a dense wood at 
one time), proving that we were going in acircle!! Had we been 
rushed during this night the consequences might have been disas- 
trous, so exhausted were both men and camels. 

January 19th.—Morning found us some six or seven miles from 
the river, and we then, not seeing it, unfortunately turned due east 
to strike it, not trusting to our guide, who seemed to be going too 
far south. On mounting a ridge, the valley appeared beneath, a broad 
tract of vegetation, the river in the centre, and innumerable large 
well-built villages. 

A large town on our side about three or four miles to our left 
front, and across the river a little lower down another town, smaller, 
made everyone remark, ‘Why! Metamneh is bigger than Shendy; ’ 
and so it proved to be: only another instance of the little that is 
known of this country, for on all the maps Metamneh is marked 
as a small village, whereas it is a large well-built town, to which 
Shendy is nowadays very second in importance. 

No sooner were we on the high ground than we saw crowds pour- 
ing out of the town, some coming straight towards us, while others 
kept along the river bank to intercept our advance. Meanwhile 
tom-toms could be heard on all sides, and as we moved on we found 
them to our right, left, and front, and gradually closing round in rear. 
Here Sir Herbert Stewart, seeing that an engagement was a neces- 
sity to enable us to reach the water, resolved to stop and breakfast 
the men before fighting. On reaching a fine open bit of ground he 
halted the column and formed a zereba of boxes, saddles, &c., with all 
the camels in centre. This he did, as an attack looked imminent, 
but from the tactics of the 17th it looked very much as if, while we 
were in zereba their marksmen at long distances, and not their spear- 
men, would be employed, while it was from the former we had most 
to fear. For this reason an advance directly after breakfast was 
decided on. However, down we sat, about four miles from the river, 
everyone dead beat after marching all night. We had a fair position 
as regards defence from a rush, for we werein open ground with a view 
to our front everywhere, except our right front, where forty yards off 
was some rising ground behind whici: the enemy could congregate 
unseen. As regards defence from sharpshooters I should call our 
position bad, but it is not easy ina moment to combine both. We had 
beyond the open ground, 200 or 300 yards wide, miles of scrub, thin, 
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but sufficient for cover. Thus the marksman could fire at us in the 
open, themselves concealed. Also, what I look on as worse still, the 
section of ground we were on was convex instead of concave, conse- 
quently anyone leaving the immediate shelter of the boxes was more 
and more exposed. From this cause the hospital in the centre was 
much exposed, and our camels were shot in hundreds. 

The bullets began to come thick and fast, and ‘we soon had many 
men hit; between g and 1o o’clock, I think it was, Sir Herbert 
Stewart was badly wounded. The men wefe so exhausted, it was all 
one could do, even under the circumstances, to keep them awake, 
lying down as they were. It was decided to erect a small fort of 
saddles and boxes on the rising ground I spoke of, and we went out 
with volunteers to it, each one carrying something, and gradually 
established a post for thirty men there, and occupied it with Guards- 
men. _While crossing the open each time with a load, the bullets 
were striking the ground all round. In fact the enemy made wonder- 
fully good shooting all through, proved by the fact that though our 
box and saddle cover was not at the most more than two feet six 
inches high, the boxes, &c. were struck very frequently. 

The command had now devolved on.Sir Charles Wilson, R.E., 
head of the Intelligence Department. He very readily for executive 
purposes placed himself in the hands of Beresford and Boscawen, the 
next senior military officer. Our position had now become untenable, 
not as to our means and capability of repelling attack, but from the 
fact that the enemy’s game was being well played by us sitting down 
to be shot at, and they had evidently no intention of advancing. It 
was plaim that something must be done, for we were fast losing 
men, and an advance to the river was undoubtedly our only course. 
By this we should force an engagement with the spearmen and also 
reach the ‘water if we could cut our way through. Meanwhile the 
regimental officers were occupied in trying to keep down the enemy’s 
fire by volleys. 

However, at 2.30, to our joy, an advance was ordered, and we 
formed up in rear of the zereba. Just as I went out, the dead body 
of poor St. Leger Herbert, who had been in the Mounted Infantry 
in 1882, was carried past me. As we formed up we were exposed to 
avery heavy fire, and among our own officers in the regiment the 
escapes were something wonderful. One had the button of his coat 
carried inside his shirt just ,above the belt, another was surprised by 
a bullet whizzing through his whisker, a third had one right through 
his helmet and out the other side, and a fourth got one on the sword 
scabbard which glanced off and struck his ankle. Crutchley, our 
adjutant, was hit just at this time. - 

During the forming up of the square, so hopeless did our case 
appear to some civilians free to act for themselves, that they started 
for Abou Klea, but were turned back, partly by our cavalry sent out by 
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Barrow, partly by that of the enemy, who by this were well in our 
rear—a wise precaution on Barrow’s part, for the doleful account they 
would have given of us would have been an unnecessary alarm to those 
at home. 

Plan below shows formation and movements of square. We left 
guns, Gardner, half the Heavy Camel regiment, and Naval Brigade in 
zereba, with roth Hussars—Barrow commanding soldiers, Charlie 
Beresford commanding Naval Brigade. 

In the square Boscawen was made active officer in command, and 
directed its movements. 

We could see in the direction of the river a fairly open line of 
country, and consequently the square was so manceuvred as to be 
always in the open in case of a rush of spearmen. 
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These tactics seemed to disconcert the enemy, for we could now 
see their flags drawn up in positions where they thought we must 
cross inclosed ground. They had to shift two or three times as we 
advanced under heavy fire from their marksmen, and their shifting 
showed them to the guns in the zereba, which planted several shells 
among them. However, from our right front the main body moved 
to our left front, and just as we neared the foot of a ridge, down they 
came on our left front corner. A sigh of relief all round the square 
denoted that the moment we had been waiting for all day had at 
length arrived. This time we had got them nicely, and our men 
were well prepared to fire low and steadily. It has even been 
said the Guards fired to well: for hundreds, on seeing the fate of 
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those who. charged, declined to come on. They melted away like 
game driven at one ina big battue, and at last, with the exception 
of one horseman, all were down, and none within 100 yards. This 
man got about fifty yards nearer and was bowled over. The hills all 
round were at once evacuated by the thousands that were on them. 
I am told by those who remained in the zereba that there were 
many, many more all round us than at Abou Klea, and that it looked 
as if the square was going to certain destruction; we in the low 
ground could not, of course, see their movements and numbers. I 
have since heard that over fifteen thousand were present. I should 
say there were above four hundred dead on the ground. We mounted 
the ridge, and could see nothing but flying enemy in all directions, 
and so advanced to the river, where two of us were sent on to choose 
a position. I consider this fight a far more morally effective one 
than the 17th, for this reason, that, being fought near the river and 
villages, the whole country side was out and saw it, and, what is 
more, took it to heart. 

I shall never forget my drink when we reached the river. The 
men were nearly mad with joy at seeing the Nile again. Many of 
them had left it, remember, on the 30th of December. 

We bivouacked that night on the river, it was dark just as we 
reached it, in an excellent position, sheltered completely by two hills 
where a picket and guns could have defied any force. I think later 
some regretted we did not return to this place instead of going to 
Gubat, which was not half such a strong natural position. 

January 20th.—Our commander announced his intention of 
returning at daybreak to the zereba. However, previous to doing so 
an advance was first made east in the direction of Metamneh to 
Gubat. This village was found empty, and Metamneh itself looked 
empty, so much so that it seemed almost a temptation to go at the 
town at once, which, considering we had no guns and were encum- 
bered with two batches of wounded in two exposed places, would, as 
events proved, have been a very ill-advised undertaking. 

Luckily it was decided to move first to the zereba; on showing 
on the high ground hundreds of the enemy were seen leaving the 
battle-field. Had we advanced straight to the zereba we should have 
cut them off. 

On reaching the zereba all was found well, and they had not 
been attacked during our absense. We were greeted with cheers, 
and many congratulations and hand-shakings took place. 

As soon as possible camels were loaded up, dead buried, and we 
marched back to Gubat with everything, wounded included, having 
left in Gubat that morning our wounded from the square. 

On reaching the river, first the horses and then the camels were 
watered, but all the camels could not be watered that evening. 
Thus the roth Hussar horses had been all fifty-eight hours without 
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water and many seventy-five hours. The camels were all nine and 
many ten days without a drink. 


January 24st.—Paraded at four o’clock, and moved at daybreak 
towards Metamneh, with the object of reconnoitring the town. If, 
as we thought possible, it was deserted or nearly so, we meant to 
take possession. 
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Our natural way to advance on Metamneh was with our right 
resting on the river, and to occupy successively the three villages in 
between us and the town. However, owing to the position in the 
town of certain important buildings, it was deemed necessary to move 
north-east and advance on the town from the north. This gave three 
disadvantages—it exposed our right flank ; it left uncovered our base 
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at Gubat, and it brought us to the town on the flank where the 
Abou Klea route enters it, consequently where they would probably 
be intrenched. So we turned again for the river and occupied the 
next village, but owing to our being obliged to show on the high 
ground we had prepared the whole town for what we were going to 
do. On nearing it we found the town full of people, and it proved 
to be strongly held. ‘The natives could be seen bolting in hundreds 
at the east end, but evidently the walls were manned by the fight- 
ing men. From loopholed walls we sustained a well-aimed fire and 
could practically touch nobody. Our two guns came into action, 
but did little harm, as common shell goes through these mud 
walls but only makes a hole where it passes, and with this mud 
material nothing breaks or catches fire. When close to the town a 
large force of spears and flags was seen, and we advanced slowly in 
square hoping to get these to attack. When 600 or 700 yards from 
the walls, as they would not charge, and our force was too small and 
too much encumbered already with wounded to attack walls manned 
by rifles, which would lead to hours of street fighting, and we could 
see what a size the town was (being too big for our forces to hold, it 
would be a source of danger than otherwise had we taken it), it was 
decided to retire. No sooner had we taken one step backwards, 
than a round shot was fired at the square and passed over us. Three 
shells, however, got our range, and the third came plump in the 
middle. We now deployed and slowly retired, covered by skir- 
mishers and artillery. Just when nearest the town, four steamers 
came down stream and anchored opposite us. Theylanded guns and 
troops at once, and we saw the Khedive’s flag and knew they came 
from Gordon. ‘The Soudanese came on as keen as possible, received 
by cheers from our men, and ran four guns into action at once. 
Being sent to their guns with orders I stayed with them for half an 
hour, while they made some first-rate practice on the town, and 
though the gun-fire drew down the bullets pretty thick, they didn’t 
seem to mind a bit. It seemed extraordinary what good troops the 
master mind of Gordon had made out of such rough material. 

Never have I seen men so pleased as they were at®meeting us. 
Gordon’s name mentioned was like that of a god whom they worshipped. 
It was even difficult to persuade these enthusiastic allies to retire, as 
we explained to them that we did not intend for the present to attack 
the town. 

On returning to Gubat, we found the whole village hastily placed 
in a state of defence, as a report had come in and had reached 
Sir Charles Wilson during the fight that a large force from Khartoum 
was coming down on us, and was quite close that day. It was 
at first proposed to evacuate the village on high ground, and 
move the whole force down to the river, there to intrench; but 
finally a force remained in the village, and built a detached fort 
there so as to hold the high ground. To have moved the whole 
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force down the river would have surrendered to the enemy a ridge 
whence he could have pounded us all day, and as our small work 
was crowded with wounded, they would thus have been placed in 
a mere shell-trap. Our force was already so small that our only 
alternative, which was to sally out and rush any guns which the 
enemy might get in position, would have been almost precluded by 
the necessity of guarding the wounded. 

January 22nd.—It was decided to construct two forts. The 
village fort to be held by the Guards, the river fort, containing the 
hospital, to be held by the remainder of the force: Our three small 
guns were placed in either fort as seemed best, and some of the 
guns from Gordon’s steamers were landed and put in position. 

I now learned that on one of the steamers was a servant of 
Gordon’s with very important letters and the remainder of his diary 
since published ; the information in the letters, in fact, amounting to 
what read as apprehension of immediate treachery. 

January 23rd was spent in preparations for an immediate 
start to Khartoum by the steamers. Owing to the absence of coal, 
wood had to be substituted, and the latter commodity was very scarce, 
and of course bulky. It was only obtained by landing parties from 
the steamers at the sacchias or waterwheels of the country, and, under 
cover of a guard, carrying off the wood of which the sacchia was 
built. Consequently the ‘wooding’ of one steamer entailed an 
armed expedition up or down stream, and a consequent loss of time. 

A convoy under Colonel Talbot, Commanding Heavy Camel Regi- 
ment, left for Gakdool to bring up provisions. An escort of 400 men 
considerably reduced our small garrison, which now numbered only 
54 Officers and 868 men all told. This return includes transport, 
medical staff, and non-combatants, so with two forts to hold, one 
of them full of wounded, it did not leave us manv spare rifles. There 
was opposite us a very fertile island, and this lucky chance gave us 
abundant green forage for camels, besides strengthening our position. 
Later, though, we had to further divide our force into three, so as to 
hold the island and ensure against attack from the opposite bank. 

January %.—Sir Charles Wilson left for Khartoum, taking with 
nie two of the four steamers and four Egyptian guns, also supplies 
for Gordon. Isee the English papers say that our force was fed from 
Gordon’s steamers. I cannot understand what grounds there were 
for this supposition, as owing to the admirable organisation through- 
out, we had at this moment a fair supply to last us till the convoy 
returned, and could yet spare a large amount for Khartoum. 

Besides Stuart Wortley, Gascoigne, and Captain Trafford with 
twenty men Sussex Regiment, who were to have the honour of being 
first into Khartoum, there was on board the steamers a large force of 
Gordon’s black troops. The native sheik Kashm el Mous accompanied 
them in command, and proved invaluable. 
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January 24th to 31st.—Occupied in strengthening position, and 
the two remaining steamers were utilised thus: one, a small boat on 
which Sir Herbert Stewart and Crutchley had been placed, was used 
for ferrying purposes to and from the island, while the other larger 
one, with one gun and a Gardner, was used by Beresford. He made 
daily trips up and down stream——down stream to reconnoitre, and 
shell occasionally Shendy and Metamneh; up stream he met some 
friendly natives, who brought cattle by stealth to the boat and sold 
tous. These supplies of fresh meat were very acceptable, and the 
goats brought in to’ the hospital were most valuable for milking 
purposes. 

On the 31st, Talbot returned with a large supply of stores, three 
more guns, and the remainder of the Naval Brigade; but to our 


surprise no official communication or order consequent on the 


unexpected amount of opposition were received. It was indeed 
hard to realise how completely we were cut off from the outside 
world, and the inevitable time that must elapse between our 
despatches being sent and the necessary dispositions consequent 
thereon being made. 

February 1st.—No member of our small force as long as he lives 
will ever forget this morning. Just at dawn I was woke by someone 
outside our hut calling for Boscawen. I jumped and went out to 
see who it was, and then made out to my surprise Stuart Wortley, 
whom we all thought at Khartoum. 

I looked towards the river, expecting in the faint light to see the 
steamers, then seeing nothing, and observing by his face that there 
was something wrong, I said, ‘Why, good heavens! where are the 
steamers, what is the news?’ He said, ‘The very worst.’ Then it 
all came out, and how, after the wreck, he had left in a small boat 
and arrived at 3 A.M. I went at once to Barrow, who had been for 
some time staff officer to Boscawen, and told him, and he set himself 
to consider the situation. The first necessity was of course to get 
Sir Charles Wilson off his island, and also to be ready at any 
moment for an overwhelming force coming down from Khartoum 
and cutting us off. The Mahdi was now free to move his whole 
force, numbers impossible to estimate, and besides was largely rein- 
forced by guns, many bigger than ours, and 15,000 stand of rifles. 
It was decided to start off the convoy that night with every avail- 
able camel to bring up reinforcements, and that Beresford in his 
steamer should start at 2 P.M. this day, which he did, for the 
island. Boscawen, who had been ill for some time, not being well 
enough for the press of work entailed by the new aspect of affairs, now 
resigned the command to Colonel Mildmay Willson, Scots Guards, 
being the next senior officer. 

The enemy in Metamneh had meanwhile shown a wholesome 
dread of us, and we heard from spies, &c., that they dreaded an 
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attack every day. Beyond beating tom-toms all night, and a parade 
our side of the town every afternoon, they did nothing. 

From now till February 4th, nothing important took place, except 
several small skirmishes, the result of our foraging parties. 

February 4th.—At 6 P.M., just as we were getting anxious about 
them, Beresford’s steamer hove in sight round the corner. Everybody 
knows the history of this dashing exploit, so I won’t refer toit beyond 
saying that we all look on it as the most brilliant business of the 
expedition. His return was hailed with enthusiasm by the whole 
force. He brought Sir Charles Wilson and the whole party back, 
except one captain and seven Soudanese soldiers who had deserted 
to the Mahdi. The Soudan sheik Kashm el Mous had _ behaved 
splendidly, and showed great tact as well as loyalty. Had it not 
been for him the whole force would have deserted and probably cut 
the throats of all the Englishmen. He is a very fine old fellow, with 
a very friendly manner, and a great appreciation of our power if we 
really meant business. He told me that he had lost in Khartoum 
three sons, his wife, and all his relations, besides all his property. As 
he remarked to me, truly his cause was now thrown in with the English. 
He said one day, in the course of conversation, that if we chose to stay 
on and smash up the Mahdi he would stay and be delighted to see it ; 
but if, on the other hand, Gordon being dead and Khartoum taken, we 
made up our mind to retire, as the object of our expedition was gone, 
he would equally stick to us and move to Egypt. This I look on a; 
most significant, showing that to these people the idea that we had no 
further object there had already presented itself. The same remark 
was made to me by the Egyptian Admiral, Nusri Pacha, in command 
of Gordon’s steamers, who was also entirely ruined by the fall of 
Khartoum. 

February 5th.—Sir Charles Wilson and Stuart Wortley left 
during the night for Korti ; under escort of one officer and twelve men, 
Coldstream Guards. 

February 6th.—A court-martial sat on the captains and reis of the 
two wrecked steamers. There was no evidence to convict the captains, 
but the reis was found guilty and sentenced to death, but recommended 
to mercy, as he had brought down Stuart Wortley in the boat. 

February 6th, 7th, 8th, and gth.—Nothing eventful occurred ; 
daily skirmishes between outposts and foraging parties. The Bashi 
Bazouks proved most useful, being well acquainted with the art of 
river piracy. On Beresford’s expeditions no cattle within miles were 
safe from their marauding hands, and they consequently supplied 
many welcome additions to the ration from the loot of hostile 
villages. 

We had meanwhile daily been receiving in camp deserters from 
Metamneh and elsewhere, who gave us useful information about the 
town. They were chiefly old soldiers of Gordon’s, Egyptians taken at 
the capture of Berber, 
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Also, through Kashm el Mous, we were enabled to send spies 
towards Khartoum, and thus keep au fait of the Mahdi’s movements, 
which would be necessarily slow. For some time we only received 
accounts of the force, about thirty miles off, estimated at 2,000 with 
four guns, with whom Beresford had his brilliant fight. 

February 1oth.—A spy from Khartoum came in to say that a small 
force from there was now close at hand, in fact only a day off, that a large 
force was following close behind, that a reinforcement from Metamneh 
with guns was expected there that night, and that another large force 
with guns was coming down the right bank to establish itself in a 
fortified position opposite us. Here was the news we had been expecting 
for days ; and yet for three weeks, such was our isolated position, no 
instructions had been able to reach us. 

This news we sent off by Kashm el Mous’s nephew and three 
natives. Kashm sent a letter 4o the Queen by this despatch, stating 
how he had thrown in his cause with the English. 

February 11th.—At twelve o’clock a convoy was sighted, and 
arrived shortly afterwards. Great excitement on the part of Kashm 
el Mous, who wanted at once to goat Metamneh. 

It proved to be our original escort under Talbot, augmented by 
six Companies Royal Irish Regiment, who had walked the whole way 
across the desert from Korti. 

But the most welcome arrival of all was Sir Redvers Buller, whose 
name at once spread through the force, and assured every man that 
at last, either one way or the other, we should be up and doing. 

As far as I could learn, owing to indecision on the part of the 
powers at home, there were still no definite instructions, but a de- 
spatch from head-quarters at Korti was hourly expected. 

February 12th.—Sir R. Buller ordered all wounded to start next 
morning at daybreak for Abou Klea. An escort of 300 men, 100 
from each Camel Regiment, was ordered ; and as part of the escort we 
paraded overnight, and lay down in column of route. 

February 13th.—After some delay we got off at 7.30, the worst 
cases carried in litters by Egyptians. Sir H. Stewart came first, 
looking dreadfully changed, but still able to recognise those around 
him. All the sick were now being cleared out, and, whether dying or 
not, were compelled to risk the journey. 

Colonel Talbot, commanding, sent me on with the scouts, who 
were also acting as guides through the bush. There was no sign of 
the enemy, but much noise of tom-toms in Metamneh, and I after- 
wards heard that a force was seen leaving the town shortly after we 
had started. 

At 11 we had made very good progress, having got within four 
miles of the end of the scrub, whence we should have a broad open 
plain between us and’ Abou Klea. 

Here a halt was made for breakfast, and, having posted scouts, 
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I had just returned, when one came in to say that the bush was 
full of cavalry. On getting out to where the scout was and mounting 
his camel, not only cavalry, but spearmen and donkeys were visible. 
Thinking it a hostile convoy, I hastened back to report. The column 
was at once fallen in; the Guards and Marines under Captain 
Pearson with their camels advanced 200 yards into the bush, when, 
getting under fire, they dismounted and formed square, where I 
joined them with the scouts. 

The Heavy Camel Regiment were in square in front, the Mounted 
Infantry in rear of the convoy, which was guarded on the flanks by 
Egyptians, thus: 


**: Our CAMELs. 


GUARDS AND MARINES, 
200 yards in Front. 


**: DETACHMENT OF 
H.C.R. 


AND CAMELS 
EGYPTIANS 


>: 
+ # 
4: 
ba a 
t Bes 
ope 
mh 


Sick AND WounpDED 


The bush was so thick one could not see any enemy, and yet the 
bullets came thick and fast into our little square, about ninety men 
in all. Beyond every now and then a horse or spear at a glimpse, 
we had nothing to fire at: and could only return the file where the 
enemy’s came from. My men began to fall fast, and we got an order 
from Talbot to retire at once on the main body, as they were sur- 
rounded and he expected we should be cut off. It was an awkward 
situation. * To retire at once was to leave our camels, and _ besides the 
animals themselves there were on them all the men’s kits and 100 
rounds of ammunition per man, and we were already beginning to get 
short of it. In some doubt as to whether we should be wrong in not 
returning at once, we decided to try and save the camels by calling 
for volunteers to lead then, one man to six camels. This we gradu- 
ally did, and after a quarter of an hour were ready to retire. It was 
an awkward movement, as we had so many wounded to carry and 
wanted every rifle we could to face the enemy. These were now so 
close in the dense bush that it was necessary when retiring to halt, 
front, and fire volleys every few paces to prevent being rushed in the 
back, and as an example, while movirig, one poor fellow was shot in 
the back aud fell at my feet on his face. I was carrying another 
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man, but stooped on seeing smoke come from the bullet-hole. From 
so close had the shot been fired that I found his coat and hair on fire, 
and squeezed it out, but he died nearly directly. 

On reaching the main body we were formed into a big square to 
the left front of the convoy, the Heavy Camel Regiment joining in 
the square. The Mounted Infantry formed square to the right rear 
of the convoy. We now waited, expecting to be charged, for their 
howls and signals for collecting for the charge could be heard on all 
sides. 

We had heard some indistinct bugling at times in the distance, 
but, thinking it was the Mounted Infantry, took nonotice. The firing 
prevented hearing well, especially as the Mounted Infantry were 
firing volleys. Suddenly we caught sight of troops moving past an 
opening in the scrub at about 700 yards. This was the first real view 
of anything, and we had been nearly two hours under fire. In accord- 
ance with orders I got the side of the square I commanded ready for 
a volley, and had given the word ‘ Present,’ when through my glasses I 
made out helmets. I brought down my rifles just when waiting for 
the word ‘Fite,’ and soon afterwards we saw Colonel Brabazon of 
the roth Hussars ride forward. The troops in rear had already fired 
two volleys at his troop; luckily in the dense bush no one was seriously 
hurt, and we now learned that the Light Camel Regiment (300 strong 
or nearly so), under Col. Stanley Clarke, had come up from Abou Klea 
en route for Gubat. This opportune reinforcement disconcerted the 
enemy, and, after firing several harmless volleys at us, they decamped, 
but how they went or where we shall never know, for we could not 
see. It was the nastiest business in many ways that we had seen, for 
we were unable to act on the offensive for fear that if any of our small 
force left the convoy the niggers would charge down on our helpless 
wounded and spear every one of them. We now advanced in ex- 
tended order, and cleared the scrub in two and a half hours, and halted 
for the night. 

February 14th.—We were off early, and reached Abou Klea at 
11.30 From experience this place looked a very nasty one to hold 
unless the force was large enough to occupy the neighbouring hills. 
A zereba on low ground commanded by surrounding hills looked 
like nothing less than a bullet-trap to any one acquainted with the 
enemy’s tactics of long-range fire. 

February 15th:—The wounded resumed their march to Gakdool 
at 8 a.M.,and had not been gone long when a convoy was signalled 
approaching from the direction of the river, and soon afterwards 
General Buller and the whole Gubat force marched in. He had not 
lost long in taking in the situation and in evacuating Gubat—as it 
proved, under the circumstances, not an hour too soon. 

Being sent on at once with despatches to Gakdool, I saw nothing 
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of the fighting which afterwards took place at Abou Klea, and so 
shall not attempt to describe it. 

It is already a matter of history how a considerable force followed 
Buller to Abou Klea, how they remained in a threatening position 
round him, while Buller, short of camels, was compelled to await 
the return of those he had sent on, how from fear of adding to his 
wounded, already too many for the camels, he was most reluctantly 
obliged to avoid a general engagement, how the whole force of the 
enemy was disconcerted and put to route by a cleverly designed and 
brilliantly executed ruse of Major Wardrop with only three or four 
men, and how, on the enemy’s eventually returning, we were enabled 
to effect a masterly retirement to Gakdool, and thence to Korti. 

February 16th.—Sir Herbert Stewart died just as the convoy 
came to a halt at the end of the day’s march. 

February 17th.—Sir Herbert Stewart’s remains arrived at Gakdool 
at 3 P.M., and we buried him with full military honours, the pall- 
bearers being officers of the Camel Corps. A military funeral in the 
middle of the desert is an unusual sight, and the impressive spectacle 
of this afternoon will never be forgotten by any who had the privilege 
of taking part in the last honours paid to a General beloved, admired, 
and respected by all who served under him. 


A better period than this, when we had left our general in his last 


resting-place, could hardly perhaps be chosen for closing a diary of 
the Camel Corps in the desert. 
Dovucias Dawson. 
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STATE CHRISTIANITY AND THE 
FRENCH ELECTIONS. 


Lorp Sauispury, I believe, is the one English statesman who has 
found time during the pending canvass in Great Britain to observe 
and to comment upon the important relations of the religious ques- 
tion to the recent and very remarkable ‘evolution,’ as certain French 
euphemists have called it, in the politics of France. 

Lord Salisbury has a summer house in France on the Norman 
coast, and he has doubtless enjoyed other opportunities than those 
afforded by casual excursions to Paris and a drive in the Bois de 
Boulogne for studying the temper and the tendencies of the French 
people. He certainly spoke not as a Scribe and a Pharisee, but as 
one having authority, when, in a speech made by him at Brighton 
on the 15th of October, he grappled with the question of Church 
disestablishment in England as presented by Mr. Gladstone in his 
Manifesto from Hawarden, and thus referred to what has just taken 
place in France :— 


You see what has happened in a neighbouring country. There the classes 
which take part in politics, honeycombed with infidelity, have hunted Christianity 
as an unclean thing from the schools, from the tribunals, from the hospitals, and 
from the side of the dying patients. But the democracy have been appealed to, 
and they have shown that such theories have no hold on them, and they have 
visited the authors of such policy with a terrible rebuke. 


With the question of Church disestablishment in England it 
would ill become me as an American to meddle. That question is so 
imtimately connected with the foundations on which the existing 
monarchy rests in Great Britain, that I do not see how it can well be 
mooted without involving radical changes in the form of the British 
government, which can be discussed with more propriety and with 
more profit by Englishmen than by foreigners before an English 
audience. Mr. Gladstone himself, in the Manifesto to which Lord 
Salisbury referred in his speech at Brighton, appears to shrink from 
mooting this question of Church disestablishment, and contents him- 
self with bidding his hearers preserve their equanimity about it. 


We can hardly (he says) be surprised if those who observe that a current, 
almost throughout the civilised world, slowly sets in this direction, should desire 
or fear that among ourselves, too, it may be found to operate. 
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Whether Mr. Gladstone himself ‘desires’ this or ‘fears’ this, he 
does not distinctly say. But as he goes on to assert that those 
abridgments of the prerogatives of the English Church as an 
Establishment ‘which have been frequent of late years have not 
brought about a decrease, and have at least been contemporaneous with 
an increase of her spiritual and social strength,’ it may perhaps be 
not unfairly assumed that Mr. Gladstone is inclined to think that the 
interests of morals and religion in England might gain at least as 
much from Church disestablishment as the Goodwin Sands did from 
the building of Tenterden steeple. 

The disestablishment which he has in view doubtless is disesta- 
blishment conducted on principles such as those which controlled the 
disestablishment of the Anglican Church in Virginia in the time of 
Thomas Jefferson, or the more recent disestablishment of Congrega- 
tionalism in Massachusetts. 

Very different from these are the principles on which the dis- 
establishment and disendowment of the Churches of France have 
been urged by the ‘ classes which take part in politics’ in France, and 
it is evidently the conviction of Lord Salisbury that the forces which 
threaten or promise the disestablishment and disendowment of the 
Church in England are identical with the forces now working to 
similar ends on the other side of the English Channel. 

Lord Salisbury refuses to believe with Mr. Gladstone that a 
current is setting either ‘slowly’ or swiftly throughout the civilised 
world in the direction of Church disestablishment. ‘The only thing 
that I see,’ he says, ‘is a wave of infidelity which is sweeping ovér 
the land ;’ and while he alleges that Mr. Gladstone ‘bows his head 
complacently ’ to this wave, the Conservative leader refuses to be so 
submissive, and confidently appeals, for support in his resistance, to 
those sympathies, instincts, and convictions of the English people, to 
which Mr. W. E. Forster, for example, gave such forcible expression 
when he said, in January 1878, to his constituents :— 

I dare not make myself responsible for destroying this influence for good; 1 


dare not, I am not prepared, I should think it wrong, to vote for either the dises- 
tablishment or the disendowment of the Church of England. 


How strong these sympathies, instincts, and convictions must be 
is apparent from the fact that the contingency of Church disestablish- 
ment in England, contemplated with so much philosophical composure 
by Mr. Gladstone, is regarded with alarm and earnestly deprecated 
by Cardinal Newman, although there is much to warrant the dictum 
of Sir William Harcourt at Oxford in 1874, that ‘he is a purblind 
politician who does not perceive that the residuary legatee of dises- 
tablishment will infallibly be the Church of Rome.’ 

What Cardinal Newman doubtless believes is that, in England as 
in France, it is against religion itself, not against that church or this, 
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that the current is making which Mr. Gladstone assumes to be irre- 
sistible, but which Lord Salisbury believes that it is possible to 
stem and turn in England, as it has been stemmed and turned in 
France. 

Mr. Childers certainly believes this; for I find him protesting 
most warmly, on the 13th of October at Pontefract, against dis- 
establishment on the ground that a ‘large proportion of the Protestant 
Nonconformists, and even of the English Roman Catholics, would 
regret, as they would suffer by, the severance of the tie between the 
State and Christianity.’ 

Now it is precisely this tie, not between the State and this or 
that Christian Church, but ‘between the State and Christianity,’ that 
the Government of the Republic in France has been bending all its 
efforts to sever ; and it is by doing this that the Government of the 
Republic in France has contrived to bring, not the Brisson Cabinet of 
to-day nor the Clémenceau Cabinet of to-morrow, but Republican 
institutions in France, after fifteen years of the third great Republican 
experiment, within range of the very same batteries by which the 
first Napoleon’shattered and sank the first Republic fourscore years 
ago. : 

It is very well to call the result of the recent legislative elections 
in France an ‘evolution,’ but those who have longest looked forward, 
and with most confidence and hope, to the establishment in France 
of a stable and durable popular government, must find it difficult to 
preserve that confidence and maintain that hope in the face of such 
an ‘evolution.’ For the contest was fought out at the polls, not 
over the policy of this or that cabinet at all, nor yet with an eye to 
the candidacy of this or that Republican leader for the presidency at 
the now imminent election of a Chief Executive of France, but plainly 
and explicitly over the question whether, under any form of the 
Republic whatever, the people of France could expect peace at home 
and honour abroad. And to this question, on the 4th of October last, 
the provinces of France as against Paris returned a negative quite as 
emphatic and quite as overwhelming, it seems to me, as the verdict 
rendered by the provinces of Great Britain against London when Mr. 
Gladstone raised his standard in 1880 on the plains of Midlothian. 

On the evening of the gth of September, a month before the 
elections, a metting of more than 250 delegates from all parts of 
France, representing the Imperialist, the Legitimist, and the Orleanist 
sections of the Monarchical party, was held in Paris at the residence of 
M. Lambert de Sainte-Croix, a well-known Orleanist leader high in 
the confidence, with M. Bocher, of the Comte de Paris. A manifesto, 
which had been prepared, it is understood, with the greatest care and 
submitted to certain responsible leaders of each of the three Mon- 
archical sections, was laid before the meeting, discussed, and unani- 
mously adopted. 
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This manifesto was published all over France the next day, and 
upon this manifesto certain lists of candidates, representing the Mon- 
archical idea as opposed to the Republican idea in all its forms and 
shades, were presented to the electors in all the departments of France 
in which the Monarchists were not known to be in an entirely hope- 
less minority. In such departments as the Basses-Alpes, Hautes- 
Alpes, Cantal, Oran, no Monarchical lists were offered; and this 
circumstance is worthy of notice, as showing that the issue made and 
intended to be made was not an issue of Republican policy at all, but 
the issue of Republicanism as a form of government. 

This issue was joined, it will be seen, in the opening sentence of 
the manifesto, which I heard read amid cries of ‘A bas Ferry! 4 
bas la République!’ in more than one district of Normandy and 
Picardy. 

The Republicans have been in power long enough, and the hour is come to sit 
in judgment upon them. After the war France rose again by a great patriotic 
effort. She paid her ransom, re-established her finances, reconstituted her army, 
astounding Europe by the energy of her vitality. 

To-day loan follows loan, the taxes increase; the communes, following the 
example, or submitting to the injunctions of power, burden themselves with debt 
beyond all measure; agriculture and manufactures are alike struck down; the 
public debt has swollen as if we had undergone a new invasion. 


This indictment, severe as it it is, cannot be called too severe when 
examined in connection with the actual figures of the public indebted- 


ness. 
In 1876 the debt of France amounted to the enormous sum of 
3°,772,390,434°62 francs, which was thus made up:— 


Francs. 
Consolidated debt . 4 : 2 . 20,187,000,000 
Floating debt ‘ ‘ ° ° . _1,113,206,700 
Treasury engagements. - 9,472,183,734°62 


On the 27th of June 1885 this a colossal debt had reached 
the following proportions :— 
Francs. 

Consolidated debt . ‘ ‘ F + _20,000,000,000°00 
Floating debt P F j ; ‘ 1,4. 30,000,000°00 
Treasury engagements. - 16,152,736,554°53 
Obligations issued for the extra Budgets ‘of 1885 

and 1886, railway interest guarantees, and sub- 

vention bonds for schools and roads . ‘ 744,596,318: 


Total . Z ‘ ‘ - 38,327,332,872°53 


Roughly speaking and in round numbers, we have here a mass of 
public indebtedness very nearly twice as heavy as the whole public 
debt of Great Britain at its heaviest, a good deal more than twice as 
heavy as the actual national debt of Great Britain, and nearly or quite 
twice as heavy as the actual public debt of Great Britain, including 
the very. considerable local indebtedness which seems to have been 
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growing up in Great Britain, almost without observation, during the 
past few years. 

The Monarchical manifesto went on:— 

Nevertheless, France, impoverished as she is, sees her Budget every year 
absorb sums more and more considerable for the support of an administration 
the organisation of which has been thrown into confusion by favouritism and de- 
lation without regard to acquired rights or services performed. And in order 
that the magistracy may be included in these arbitrary removals, the most sacred 
guarantees of justice have been violated. 


The blow here was aimed at a very sore point; for there can be no 
doubt that, by unsettling the tenure of judicial authority, the third 
Republic has angered and disturbed a very large and influential body 
of its own natural middle-class supporters educated by long tradi- 
tions to regard the magistracy as a career, and has done itself an 
injury of the same sort which it inflicted upon itself with the army 
when it shook the validity of military commissions to facilitate a 
not very judicious attack upon the princes of the House of Orleans, 
and especially upon the Duke of Chartres, who was at the time making 
himself dangerously popular as colonel of his regiment in Normandy. 
When the cholera raged last year in the south of France, it will be 
remembered that the Duke went in person to the seat of the epidemic, 
distributed a very handsome sum of money among the hospitals, and 
visited the sick and dying in company with the local authorities and 
with the indefatigable Sisters of Mercy, whose noble conduct the 
Government of the Republic has since found it wise to recognise by 
bestowing the Catholic cross of the Imperialist Legion of Honour 
upon one of their number. 

Turning next to the classes which in the end, under the sway of 
universal suffrage, must make or mar the ‘foolish fates of politicians, 
the Monarchists boldly asked :— 

Of all the undertakings of the Republic how many have been fulfilled? What 
reforms have been realised by it in favour of the laborious classes? As to the 
workmen, whose interest it pretends to be able to serve better than any other 
régime, what has it done for them except to establish an inquiry which has led to 
nothing ? 

In putting this question, the authors of the Monarchical manifesto, 
whether they knew it or not, were appeal’ng to the working millions 
of France, in the provinces as well as in Paris, on precisely the same 
key which is touched by the most determined enemies not only of all 
forms of -Republican government in France, but of all forms of 
government whatever—the key on which the Collectivists of Europe 
and of England as well as of France are to-day educing echoes of 
passion and of purpose infinitely more significant of the future to 
those who have ears to hear than all the debates and discussions of 
political orators squabbling over political issues on either side of the 
Channel or the Rhine, of the Alps or the Pyrenees. 


VoL. XVIII.—No. 105. 3C 
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Listen to the words of one of the most sincere, most earnest, and 
therefore, from the point of view of things as they now are in the 
world, the most dangerous of living thinkers, the Russian anarchist, 
Prince Kropotkin, whose Paroles dun Révolté has just been re- 
published in Paris with a very remarkable preface by a man in his 
way hardly less remarkable, Elisée Reclus; and remember that these 
words come now to the prolétaires of France weighted with all the 
formidable authority given to him who utters them by his utterly 
illegal, illogical, and indefensible imprisonment, not at the hands of 
any royal or imperial government, but by the Government of Repub- 
lican France. 


The bourgeois press daily chants to us, on all the gamut, the value and the scope 
of our political liberties, of the < political rights of the citizen,’ of universal suffrage, 
freedom of elections, freedom of the press, freedom of meetings, and so on. Since 
you have all these liberties (we are asked) why revolt? Do not the liberties you 
possess assure to you the possibility of all the reforms you can need without driving 
you to use the musket? 

Let us analyse the worth of these famous political liberties from our point of 
view, from the point of view of the class which owns nothing, which governs 
nobody, which has very few rights and a great abundance of duties. We shall 
not say, as is sometimes said, that political rights have no value for us. We are 
well aware that since the days of serfdom, and that even since the last century, 
some progress has been realised; the man of the people is no longer deprived of 
all rights as he once was. The French peasant cannot be beaten in the public 
streets, as he still is in Russia. In all public places outside of his workshop, the 
workman, especially in large towns, regards himself as the equal of any man. ... 
Thanks to the revolutions of the past, thanks to the blood shed by the people, 
he has won certain personal rights, the value of which we do not seek to belittle. 
But we know how to distinguish one thing from another; and there are rights and 
rights. There are rights which have a real value, and rights which have none, and 
those who seek to confound them only try to cheat the people. There are rights, 
for example, such as the equality of the boor and the aristocrat in their private 
relations, the corporal inviolability of men, and so forth, which have been conquered 
in open strife, and which are so dear to the people that the people will rise if an 
attempt is made to violate them. 

But there are others, such as universal suffrage, the liberty of the press, and 
so on, towards which the people to-day remain cold and indifferent, because the 
people feel that these rights, which serve so well to defend the governing bourgeoisie 
against the invasions of power and the aristocracy, are simply an instrument in the 
hands of the dominating classes to maintain their dominion over the people. These 
rights are not even real political rights, since they protect nothing for the mass of 
the people; and if they are still decorated with the pompous title of rights, it is 
only because our political language is simply a jargon elaborated by the governing 
classes for their own use and in their own interest. . . . Universal suffrage may 
sometimes protect up to a certain point the bourgeoisie against the encroachments of 
centralised power without driving it always to defend itself by force. It may serve 
to re-establish the equilibrium between the rival forces contending for power 
without compelling the rivals to resort, as of old, to the knife. But it is powerless 
and useless when the object is to overthrow or even to limit an established power, 
and to put an end to its domination. It is an excellent instrument to settle 
pacifically the quarrels of the governing classes, but of what use can it be to the 
governed ? 
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I cite these words of Prince Kropotkin here because recent events 
in England—such, for example, as the extraordinary demonstration 
which took place in London while these French elections were going 
on, and which seemed to have settled once for all the question of the 
use of the public highways for popular manifestations—appear to me 
very clearly to show that behind Mr. Chamberlain and the Radical 
party in England certain forces are steadily forming and coming 
into line with analogous forces on the Continent, the strength and 
scope of which cannot be any more adequately measured in England 
than in France by the results of purely political action. 

What the passions and the interests are which sunply these forces 
may perhaps he more correctly gathered from a watchful observation 
of the temper of popular demonstrations than from any record of 
speeches and meetings. But in reading the newspaper accounts of a 
noteworthy speech made at Reigate by the Earl of Rosebery I was 
much struck by the impression evidently made on the meeting there 
addressed when the speaker turned aside from dealing with the 
usual themes of political discourse to utter a few earnest words on 
what he described as being ‘not a political reform in the sense of 
being a party reform,’ and as a question concerning which he did not 
know ‘ whether it could be touched by legislation or by the Executive 
Government.’ ‘I mean,’ said Lord Roseberry, ‘the excessive hours 
of labour of our working population. I know very well,’ he went on, 
‘what it is that the economists would say against it. They would 
say that a man being a man need not work for a longer time than he 
wishes ; but anybody who uses that argument forgets the enormous 
competition and crushing down of the unemployed thousands in 
London, who would take up a place as soon as it is surrendered.’ 
The audience evidently did not forget this, for the speaker’s observations 
were received in a manner which showed that in touching this subject 
he had touched his hearers to the quick. Did he not strike a mystic 
chord stretching from the dumb instincts of the rural populations of 
England to those of the stalwart myriads which, if the police reports 
may be trusted, were marshalled in Dod Street and along the Docks 
of London as by some occult organising power beyond the ken, and 
troublesome to the grasp, of the finest police force in the world ? 

One promise alone (continued the Monarchists of France in their electoral 
manifesto of September), one promise alone has ‘been faithfully kept by the 
Republicans—yes, eyen by those who did not makeit! A perfidious war has been 
waged by them against religion. The image and the name of God have been pro- 


scribed from the school and from the hospital; the rights of fathers of families 
have been disregarded; and civil liberty has been profoundly infringed upon. 


This, I believe was the anvil upon which the heaviest and most 
effective blows of the Monarchical campaign were struck; and 


the tremendous revolt of the voters of the provinces against the 
3C2 
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Republican system is to be chiefly attributed, I believe as Lord 
Salisbury attributes it, to the ringing resonance of those blows. 

So interesting appeared to me to be the situation defined by this 
Monarchical manifesto, that, after informing myself as accurately as 
possible of the circumstances in which it had been prepared, and of 
the conditions under which these political leaders who framed and 
accepted it were going into the contest, I left Paris early in 
September and made a tour through some of the more important 
departments of the north and west of France. I conversed with 
men of all ranks in regard to the pending issues, and I attended a 
number of political meetings at which the voters were addressed by 
candidates of the most opposite opinions. 

It fell within my own observation that the two great points of 
attack on which the Monarchists were most sure to carry with them 
everywhere the obvious sympathies of the voters were the expeditions 
of M. Ferry in the East and the demonstrations of the ‘ laicising’ 
Government against Christianity and the Church. This latter line of 
assault. was particularly successful not only in Brittany and La 
Vendée, where the faith of the peasants is perhaps more aggressively 
ardent than it is in many other regions, but the great manufacturing 
and agricultural districts of the north-east. 

On the morrow of the elections of the 4th of October, a Repub- 
lican prefect in one of the eastern departments publicly stated that 
in one locality, in which a Republican vote of 850 had beep cast in 
1881 against a Monarchist vote of less than 50, the death in Tonquin 
of two young men belonging to that locality had so roused the 
popular indignation that a vote of 875 was thrown for the Monarchical 
candidates in 1885. 

Were I called upon to formulate the result of my own observa- 
tions in the west of France, I should be inclined to say that nothing 
but the obvious failure of the Monarchical candidates, in several 
districts visited by me, to dwell with adequate emphasis upon the 
religious question, saved the Republican candidates in that part of 
France from a more crushing disaster than that which actually befel 
them. It was quite clear that in many districts the influence of the 
clergy was thrown rather in the direction of mitigating the vehe- 
mence of the Catholic and Monarchical onslaught upon the Govern- 
ment candidates than in the direction of intensifying it. Those who 
have followed the course of events on the Continent during the past 
summer with attention will not need to be told that the Vatican 
very early in the summer took especial pains to notify the Catholics 
in France as well as in other countries that the Pope would not view 
with satisfaction any attempt on the part of the faithful to exasperate 
actively the anti-catholic tendencies of any European Government. 

This was made known to Catholic France in a very striking 
fashion by the conduct of certain important Catholic dignitaries at 
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the time of the remarkable festival of the Pontifical Zouaves, which 
was held in Brittany, at the residence of General de Charette, on the 
28th of July, the twenty-fifth anniversary of the organisation of that 
unique, chivalrous, and celebrated corps. From all parts of Europe and 
even of America the old members of the corps came together on that 
day, at the summons of their distinguished commander, to the 
number of nearly a thousand. ‘They were of all ranks and conditions 
in life, men of the most ancient blood of France and the Low Coun- 
tries and Italy, landed proprietors, simple farmers. Many of them 
left their business and their homes and travelled hundreds, in some 
cases thousands, of miles to grasp their old comrades by the hand and 
renew their pledge of loyalty to the Church and its head. At the beau- 
tiful and impressive religious ceremony with which the festival was 
opened in the park of General de Charette’s Breton homestead, the white 
banner of the Sacred Heart, carried into the desperate battle of Patay 
during the Franco-German war, and brought safely out of the storm of 
fire stained with the lifeblood of three of its successive bearers, was 
held aloft beside the altar by a boy of fifteen, the young De Bouillé, 
whose father, whose grandfather, and whose uncle had all been struck 
down one after the other with the banner in their hands. 

It had been expected that the Nuncio at Paris, as the representa- 
tive in France of the Holy See, would attend this gathering and 
officiate at this ceremony. But at the last moment ‘imperative 
business’ restrained the Nuncio from coming, while the highest local 
dignitary of the Church in the diocese thought it his duty to refuse 
his permission for the celebration of the Mass by one of his priests 
who applied to him for that permission—so anxious were the official 
representatives of the Church to refrain from affording the political 
authorities at Paris any opportunity of charging the Church with 
interference in the political arena. 

In spite of this attitude so early taken up and, as far as I saw, so 
carefully maintained throughout the elections by the ecclesiastical 
authorities in this particular part of France, the Minister of Public 
Instruction, M. Waldeck-Rousseau, who was a candidate in the 
department of Ille-et-Vilaine, was beaten at the polls on the 4th of 
October, and came in, at the 4a//ottage on the 18th of October, last on 
the list of the Government candidates, leading the lowest candidate 
on the Monarchical list by no more than 4,353 votes, whereas in 
1881 he had been elected by a majority of no less than 32,628 votes. 
It seems to me to be impossible to mistake the significance of such a 
revulsion of popular opinion as is indicated by these figures; and I 
may here observe that, even a week before the elections of the 4th of 
October occurred, not the least real expectation appears to have been 
entertained by the Monarchical leaders of anything approaching to 
the force of the popular wave by which the Monarchical strength of 
less than a hundred deputies in the Assembly of 1881 was actually 
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swelled on that day to nearly the figure of 200, which was reached and 
passed in the elections of the 18th of October. 

One of the leading Conservative journalists of Paris, indeed, told 
me at that time very frankly that he looked for a Monarchical gain 
of no more than twenty-five or thirty seats at the most, and that he 
was giving his attention mainly not to the return of candidates, but 
to the proportions attainable by the Monarchical vote at the polls. 

My Republican friends, both in Paris and in the provinces, were 
equally taken aback by the outcome of the elections; and the ablest 
and most candid of them did not hesitate in private conversation to 
admit that the measure of the force exerted in bringing on the cata- 
strophe by the irritated religious sentiments of the people of France 
was accurately given by Ze Zemps in an article published in that 
eminently moderate and Conservative journal on the 8th of October. 
After coolly examining the effect of M. Ferry’s Tonquin expedition, 
and of the shuffling policy of petty expedients for putting off decisive 
action in that matter adopted by the successors of M. Ferry. Le Temps 
went on to say :— 

This, however, has not been the only reason, nor yet the chief reason, which has 
thrown part of the country into opposition. The expedition to Tunis four years 
ago provoked similar attacks without shaking the Republic. If we consider that, as 
a matter of fact, Brittany and Flanders, almost as a solid mass, have now turned 
against us, we cannot prevent ourselves from seeing that the religious policy of the late 
Chamber has been the principal cause of this. We were not the last to perceive and 
point out this certain consequence of the passions of the Chamber ard of the tendencies 
of the Government in this matter. The annual nibbling at the budget of worship, 
the sterile and irritating vexations inflicted on the clergy, were sure to turn, and have 
in fact turned, against us, not only the individuals who were the immediate victims 
of these proceedings, but multitudes of people who, without being either fanatics, 
or in many cases even believers, have families in which religious ideas, habits, and 
traditions occupy a certain position, and are at least the object of a certain measure 
of respect. These clericals of freethought, to whom the Chamber has lent too 
ready an ear, have finally worn out the patience of this category of citizens, whose 
natural inclination it is to support the existing government whatever it may be, 
and have driven them into opposition. Having the option as a means of showing 
their discontent, of choosing between the Conservatives and the Radicals, it is clear 
that they have preferred the Conservatives. 


It will be interesting to foreign observers to watch the operation 
on this side of the English Channel of analogous causes upon a 
political situation which certainly presents, allowance being made for 
the greater strides accomplished in France by the Revolution of the 
nineteenth century, many points in common with the situation out of 
which the events of the 4th and of the 18th of October have been 
‘evolved.’ I might go on to illustrate the incidence of the religious 
question upon these events by other and very striking examples. 
In the great and industrious department of the Somme, for instance, 
M. Goblet, the Minister of Public Worship and Justice, a man of 
u.aquestionable ability and weight, who identified himself last summer 
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in a very aggressive manner with the crusade of the doctrinaires, 
whom Le Zemps so happily describes as the ‘clericals of free- 
thought,’ by a menacing correspondence with Cardinal Guibert about 
the ridiculous and odious desecration of the church of Ste. Geneviéve 
into a Pantheon of famous men, was beaten on the 4th of October, 
receiving no more than 59,291 votes against 64,285 thrown for M. 
Vosset, the lowest on the Monarchical list. No election was made, 
it being necessary on the first balloting to an election that a candi- 
date should receive not only a majority of the votes thrown, but a 
number of votes equal to one-fourth of all the votes registered. In 
1881 M. Goblet had been elected by 67,407 votes over a monarchist, 
who received but 46,270. On the 18th of October, when a simple 
‘plurality’! sufficed to elect, M. Goblet, for whom, on that occasion, all 
the machinery of the Government was openly and energetically put 
in motion, came in third on the poll of the successful candidates, re- 
ceiving 67,208 votes. ‘Two Monarchical candidates were also elected, 
M. d’Estournel, leading him with 67,296 votes, and M. de Berly 
close behind with 67,078 votes. On the 4th of October four other 
Monarchists had been chosen, the lowest vote thrown for any one of 
the four, 67,345, being, it will be seen, nearly equal to M. Goblet’s 
vote in 1881, and larger than his second and successful vote in 1885, 
while the highest Monarchical vote, 70,514, was more than 3,000 
heavier than either. 

In quite another quarter of France, the department of the Landes, 
with which Edmond About has so charmingly made us familiar, a 
phenomenon not less striking was presented by these instructive 
elections. In that department the Republicans elected their depu- 
ties in 1881 by a vote reaching 38,708 on a total registration of 
84,732, the Monarchist vote then going no higher than 20,925. On 
the 4th of October 1885, the Republican vote in the Landes fell to 
33,721, while the Monarchist vote rose to 37,666, and elected the 
list headed by M. Lambert de Sainte-Croix, at whose house in Paris, as 
Ihave said, the Monarchical manifesto was prepared and made public, 
and who went into his canvass holding high aloft the banner of the 
Monarchy against the Republic as distinctly displayed in the following 

1T use the American word ‘plurality’ to express the excess of votes given to one 
candidate or party over the highest number given to any one other candidate or party 
in a poll in which more than two candidates or parties appear. For example, in the 
Ardennes, on the 4th of October, four lists of candidates appeared. The Monarchists 
received 30,731 votes, the Government Republicans, 11,993 votes, the Radicals led by 
Neveux, Corneau, and Fagon, 33,806 votes, and the Socialists 2,978 votes. Under the 
‘plurality’ rule the Radical list, though in a minority of the whole vote thrown, would 
have been elected. But the ‘plurality’ rule did not apply on the 4th of October. 
On the 18th of October, when the ‘plurality’ rule elected, the Radicals, led by Neveux, 
Corneau, and Fagon, were elected, receiving 41,490 votes against 33,438 thrown for the 
Monarchists. In other words, we have a loss of 7,287 from the total Republican vote 
. ee of October, a Monarchist gain of 2,707 votes, and five Radical deputies 
elected ! 
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explicit challenge which put the crown side by side with the Church 
in the manifesto :— 
A Government superior to parties, and serving as a counterpoise to their mobility, 


alone can procure for us all the blessings now enjoyed all around us by the great 
states of Europe. 


The ‘great states of Europe’ being all monarchies, this would seem 
to be explicit enough. But the manifesto went on to dot the 2’s and 
cross the /’s :— 

Among the different forms of the Republic, is there a single one which is 
capable of giving us such a government? Does not experience teach us that, if we 
desire to see our assemblies supervising without administering our affairs, instead of 
administering them without supervision, it is necessary that the executive power 
should rest upon a solid, immutable basis ? 


The question could not be more clearly stated between the Monarchy 
on the one side and the Republic on the other side, under any of its 
‘different forms,’ the name and number of them being Legion, from 
the Ferry and Brisson and Grévy ‘Republic of authority’ with its 
Tonquin expeditions and its war against Christianity, to the Rochefort 
and Basly ‘ Republic of revolution’ with its organisation of ‘strikes’ 
and its demand for the organisation of ‘clubs,’ which denounces M. 
Ferry as a ‘rogue’ and an ‘assassin’ worthy of the ‘guillotine,’ sneers 
at M. Brisson as ‘an incapable who has cuddled his own candidature 
for the presidency like a chance at the roulette-table,’ ridicules M. 
Grévy as a ‘bourgeois gentilhomme parodying the mamamouchi of 
Moliére for the benefit of Cardinal Lavigerie,’ and publishes its organs 
in October a.D. 1885 under the date of ‘ 28 Vendémiaire, an 94.’ 

The challenge explicitly offered by the Monarchists was accepted 
as explicitly by the Republicans. M. Goblet was beaten, as I have 
shown, in the Somme, once technically, and twice really on his own 
declaration, made in his circular, ‘the vote is between the Republic 
and the Monarchy.’ I went, by the way, to Amiens and to Abbeville 
in that department before the 4th of October, to observe the con- 
test there, because the religious issue was there thrown into special 
prominence. Admiral Courbet, the heroof the Chinese war, who died 
at his post of duty denouncing the incapacity of the Ferry Govern- 
ment, was a Picard. He was a Catholic and a Monarchist, and the 
Government was literally coerced by the pressure of public feeling 
into permitting his remains, brought home in his own flagship the 
‘ Bayard,’ to be borne from Toulon to their resting-place in Abbeville 
with all the solemn funeral pomp of the Church, under an escort of 
his own gallant tars and marines. In Paris the last rites were paid 
to him twice over, once at the Invalides and once at Notre-Dame, 
the nation mourning for him as England doubtless would have 
mourned for Gordon, could his ashes have been rescued from Khar- 
toum. No impartial person, I think, who visited Picardy before the 
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4th of October could fail to see that the popular respect and affec- 
tion fora brave Frenchman who had carried the flag of France to 
victory in the East gave particular intensity in that part of France 
to the revolt of the public conscience and of common sense against 
the antichristian fanaticism of the ‘clericals of freethought,’ and 
therefore against the Republican institutions which have been dis- 
astrously identified with that fanaticism by all the successors of 
Gambetta in and out of power. 

How is the force of that revolt throughout France to be measured ? 
Not certainly by the number, formidable as it is, of Monarchical 
candidates actually elected to serve in the new Assembly, which in 
no case can live more than a few months. For while the Monarchists 
went into the contest against the Republic ‘under all its different 
forms,’ they offered no specific form of the Monarchy as a direct 
alternative. Had the Prince Imperial been now living and on the 
spot to represent the ‘plebiscitary Empire,’ or had the Comte de Paris 
been driven into exile, as M. Brisson at Bordeaux before the 4th of 
October, and M. Lockroy at Paris after the 4th of October, were 
indiscreet enough to intimate that he ought to be, it is obvious that 
one or the other of these representatives of the monarchical principle 
in France, put forward as the direct ‘objective’ of the monarchical 
reaction, must have rallied to the reaction not only a large proportion 
of those who voted for the ‘Opportunist’ candidates, but a vast 
number of voters who, as a matter of fact, never appeared at the polls 
at all, not seeing an immediate change of government within reach 
of their votes. This reserved force of voters neither emerged to 
denounce the Republic on the 4th of October, nor—and this is especially 
significant—to defend the Republic on the 18th of October; yet the 
Government had called out the ‘ban and the arriére ban’ of the 
administrative force of France (gracefully branded by M. Rochefort 
as ‘a mob of filthy lackeys’) and moved heaven and earth from one 
end of the country to the other in aid of the ‘Republic in peril.’ At 
the risk of tediousness let me make this clear by showing what 
happened in the important and, for more than one reason, crucial 
department of the Cher, which I visited in September. The Cher 
returned in 1881 six deputies, all Republicans, with a vote of 40,383 
against 22,727 Monarchist Conservatives and 8,195 Radicals. It 
returns six deputies still. _M. Brisson, who was a candidate on the 4th 
of October, obtained then only 22,649 votes against 35,481 given 
to M. de Vogué, Monarchist, and 17,452 given to M. Félix Pyat, 
Radical, and the six seats were left en dallottage. The Government 
was seriously alarmed, and great efforts were made to consolidate the 
Republicans for the 18th. A new list of candidates was prepared, M. 
Henry Maret consenting to stand with M. Brisson, and both M. Maret 
and M. Brisson announcing that, while they were candidates for other 
seats, they would offer for the Cher, if the Cher would kindly elect 
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them, and hang them like two cats by the tail over one line. What 
was the result? On the 18th M. Brisson received 43,297 votes, M. 
Maret 43,704, and they with their four colleagues were elected. 
But the ‘Conservative vote rose from 35,481 given for M. de Vogué 
on the 4th to 37,390 on the 18th; and this gain of 1,909 votes very 
nearly represents the difference between the total vote thrown on the 
4th of 80,832 and the total vote thrown on the 18th of 82,957. 
This difference, exactly stated, was 2,125, from which if we take the 
gain of 1,909 votes for M. de Vogué, we have just 216 Republican 
votes drawn out by the ‘peril of the Republic’ in this once strongly 
Republican department to support M. Brisson, the successor of M. 
Ferry and the first functionary of the Republic after the President! 
But this is not all. The Socialist Committee, meeting at Vierzon 
on the 16th of October, denounced the ‘cynical’ conduct ‘of the 
‘agents of M. Brisson,’ withdrew the Socialist candidates, and adopted 
a resolution declaring that 
the people have only themselves to rely upon to save the Republic from the 
Monarchists who assail it and the reactionary dourgeois Republicans who are 
betraying it; that they must defend it with their arms, and vindicate by all means 


and methods the rights of the people without God or master, and so assure the 
definitive triumph of the Social Republic. 


The total registration of the Cher being 102,972, we see nearly 
twenty thousand voters standing still in reserve on the 18th of 
October, and watching with indifference, if not with satisfaction, the 
‘agony of the Republic’ in that department. How was it through- 
out France? 

The official figures have not been published while I am writing, 
and I have been able only with the help of the returns given in 
journals like Ze Zemps and Le Soleil to make an approximate estimate 
of the relative strength at the polls of the Republicans and the 
Monarchists. 

This estimate must be based upon the results of the 4th of 
October. Ze Temps candidly admitted this on the 17th of October. 

To learn the true sentiments of the country (it said), we must consult the 
elections of the 4th. On that day universal suffrage was allowed to choose freely 
between the opposing parties and policies. The vote of to-morrow will not be as 


clear and precise, for it will be determined by ¢actical necessities and by adi sorts 
of combinations. 


What ‘tactical necessities’ are may be inferred from the circular 
issued by the Minister of the Interior, M. Allain-Targé, to the pre- 
fects on the eve of the second da//ottage, in which he informed those 
functionaries that ‘the neutrality imposed upon them would be 
proper as between the different Republican lists, but improper in 
regard to the reactionary lists and to reactionary manceuvres !’ 

On the 4th of October, then, I find approximatively that the 
Republicans not ostensibly Radical polled throughout France in 
round numbers 3,016,000 votes, the Radicals 940,000 votes, and 
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the Monarchists 3,511,000 votes, giving the latter a plurality of 
nearly 500,000 votes.2, Can there be any doubt that this plurality 
would have been greatly increased had the Radicals dictated at the 
first election to the moderate Republicans the Radical candidatures 
which they imposed upon them at the second election? I think not, 
in the face of the fact that at the second election the Monarchists 
actually gained in voting strength and the Republicans actually lost. 
From the figures accessible while I write I find that, throwing out 
Paris, the colonies and the departments in which no Monarchist lists 
were presented, the Monarchists gained in forty-seven departments 
101,886 votes between the 4th and 18th of October, and the Repub- 
licans lost 355,278, making a presumptive net Monarchical gain of 
457,164. In the department of the Seine itself the Monarchical 
vote rose from 92,000 on the 4th to 136,593 on the 18th. 

Specially instructive is the case of the Corréze. In this depart- 
ment on the 4th no Monarchical list was presented. On that day 
the ‘Republicans polled 16,752 and the Radicals 34,515 votes. 


2 In the Paris correspondence of a leading English journal I see it stated on the 
26th of October that, ‘in the’ fifty-four Departments in which the elections of the 
18th were held, the Republican vote increased by 228,000 and the Reactionary by 
87,000,’ from which statement the correspondent draws the inference, ‘that in the 
first ballots the absentees were more numerous on the Republican side than on the 
other.’ 

The statement and the inference appear to me to be equally unfounded. The 
statement can only be accounted for by supposing the correspondent to have mistaken 
the increase in the number of votes given to the particular Republicans who were elected 
on the 18th, over the number given to those particular Republicans on the 4th, for an 
increase in the total Republican vote. Nothing could be more misleading. In the 
Department of the Isére, for example, hitherto a strong Republican Department, 
three lists were voted for on the 4th, the Monarchists receiving 33,126 votes, the 
Government Republicans 76,227 (the vote of M. Guillot), and the Radicals (the vote 
of M. Rey) 50,325. We have here a Republican vote of 126,552. On the 18th the 
Monarchists abstained altogether, leaving the field to the Republican factions. The 
Radicals coerced the Government Republicans into adopting their candidate, M. Rey, 
who was elected, receiving 72,000 votes. Here was an apparent gain of 21,675 votes 
for the candidate elected, but a real loss of 76,227 for the Republicans representing 
Republican voters who appeared on the 4th when the Republic was supposed to be 
safe, and abstained on the 18th when the Republic was pronounced officially to be in 
extreme peril! 

It is most important not to confound the Radical with the Republican vote. The 
Radicals undoubtedly dominated over the situation after the 4th of October, and they 
claim to have thrown 1,250,000 votes on that day. The official estimates have been 
openly attacked in France by Republican and Radical organs as ‘cooked,’ and it is 
difficult to get at the exact truth. My own estimates, based on the returns promptly 
published in journals like the Republican 7emfs and the Monarchist So/e7/, are given 
in the text. At this writing (the 27th of October) the total vote polled is given by 
the 7imes (without specifying on which day) at 7,985,000, of which 3,608,000 are 
given to the Monarchists, and 4,377,000 tu the ‘ Republicans.’ If we take the Radicals 
at their own figure, then, we have :— 

Monarchists . . . : ‘ - 3,608,000 
Republicans. : . : : + 3,127,000 
Radicals. . Pe . ‘ ‘ ‘ » 1,250,000 


Clear Monarchist plurality . - 481,000 
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During the following fortnight the Monarchists organised a list of 
three candidates, the Radicals having pushed the Republicans aside, 
and on the 18th polled 16,927 votes, the Radicals winning by 35,736, 
which shows a clean loss of 15,531 Republican votes. 

Along the whole line on the 18th the Radicals threw the Moderates 
into the rear, and forced the issue between Monarchy and religious 
liberty on the one side, and that swelling mountain of the Social 
Revolution on the other side, which is steadily looming up in the rear 
of the Republican Government and of the Ferry and Brisson Re- 
publicans, just as many signs show it to be looming up in the rear of 
Mr. Chamberlain and the English Radicals in England. There isa 
sort of chromatic gamut in the politics of all parliamentary coun- 
tries, by virtue of which, through a gradation of tones, the moderates 
are shaded gradually and imperceptibly away into the extreme 
schools until the latter dominate, and the Moderate tin-kettle goes 
clattering along after the Radical dog; and the true tendency of the 
recent events in France seems to me to be sufficiently indicated in 
this extraordinary declaration made by Ze Zemps on the morrow of 
the second election :— 


We come out of this crisis as out of a nightmare. . . . Though not responsible 
to it, we finally, after full reflection, submitted ourselves to the Republican 
discipline. Is it our fault if the list was such, in Paris at least, that we could 
neither combat nor sustain it: and that we found ourselves strangely and cruelly 
forced either to betray the Republican party by pronouncing against it, or to 
abjure our deepest convictions by recommending it ? 

What can Republicans who stand in this position look forward to 
when the new Assembly born of this ‘ nightmare,’ and condemned to 
a feverish activity by the brief tenure of power accorded to it, comes 
to deal with the French imbroglios in Tonquin and Madagascar, with 
the hideous public debt of France, with the demand for the revolu- 
tionary régime of ‘clubs,’ with the exhausting taxation involved in 
the Socialistic measures, meditated by the majority, and with the 
questions of religious liberty and of the right of Christianity to exist? 

Iam not a Catholic and I am a Democrat. But need one bea 
Catholic or a Monarchist to see that no republic, ‘ under any form,’ 
can live through a crusade against Christianity in Catholic France 
conducted in the spirit of the following paragraph, which I take from 
a number of Za Justice, the organ not of M. Camélinat, the new 
communard Deputy of the Seine, nor of M. Rochefort, but of no less 
a person than M. Clémenceau, published the morning after the 
elections of the 18th of October :— 


I have received a little rag of a paper, as long as my finger. At the head are 
the words, ‘Sacred Heart of Jesus, save us!’ Beneath is a rude sketch represent- 
ing the ridiculous symbol of butchery adopted by modern devotion—the bleeding 
heart surrounded with rays, with the cross stuck into it, like a spit into a 
kidney! 
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Of the 584 members of the new Assembly 205 will be Monarchists, 
while the Radicals are estimated at this writing to number 187, and the 
‘Republicans of authority’ will therefore find themselves in a majority 
of five against the Radicals and a minority of thirteen against the Mon- 
archists. What sort of a cabinet can be formed in such an assembly 
even with the help of the floating members politely called by the 
revolutionists ‘ marsh toads,’ crapauds du marais, who drift between 
two great parties and are as likely to vote one way as another? Four 
of the Brisson ministers killed at the first election came to life at the 
second, and this will make a reconstruction of the Cabinet so difficult 
that, but for the consent wrung from President Grévy to stand again 
for the presidency, the whole Republican organisation would be likely 
enough to tumble to pieces of itself under the stress of the impending 
presidential election. 

But if it is held together long enough to re-elect President Grévy, 
what then? What can it do with the colonial and expeditionary 
questions? What with the religious question? What with the over- 
shadowing questions of the public indebtedness, of the commercial 
and industrial depression, of the condition of agriculture? England 
is solacing herself apparently with the’ notion that by creating a 
peasant proprietary she can escape the pressure of the changed inter- 
national conditions under which she must henceforth live. 

France has possessed a peasant proprietary for now nearly a 
century. With what results? According to M. Sanguet, President 
of the Topographical Society, of the 8,547,285 landed proprietors of 
France, 4,392,500 pay a tax (when it is paid) of less than five francs. 
Then come 2,993,450 proprietors paying an average tax of thirteen 
francs. Then 1,095,850 proprietors paying taxes of from 30 to 300 
francs, and enjoying 47 per cent. of the land income of France, which 
gives them an average income of 1,730 francs. The rest of the land 
is held by 65,525 persons paying taxes above 300 francs, and enjoying 
25 per cent. of the land income, or an average of 15,700 francs of 
income apiece. And M. Toubeau, in the Revue Positive for July 
1882, shows that of the fifty million hectares of land in France only 
seven millions belong to persons who directly work them. Of these 
seven millions a great proportion are owned in scraps and chips of 
land almost impossible to be cultivated, and keep their unhappy 
‘proprietors’ at the door of famine and under the lash of the usurer. 

An army of peasant proprietors in this situation may have ears for 
the Collectivist preaching to them the gospel of ‘Expropriation and 
anarchy.’ They may have ears, too, for the Church preaching to them 
the Gospel of Christianity. But what are they likely to care for the 
noblest company of office-holders and office-seekers conjuring them to 
put the endorsement of ‘ Universal Suffrage’ upon a blank cheque of 
unlimited taxation, meeting the gospel of expropriation and anarchy 
with the bayonet, and scorning the Gospel of Christianity with con- 
tumely and confiscation? 
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Is France ripe for ‘expropriation and anarchy’? If she is, our 
century is likely to go out amid pyrotechnics of scientific socialism 
in comparison with which the savage sentimentalities of the first 
Revolution will show like a girandola at Sant’ Angelo beside an 
eruption of Vesuvius. 

If she is not, what refuge of salvation remains for the ‘ Republic 
of authority’ culminating in President Grévy’s realised ideal of an 
executive which neither reigns nor governs, which, by its policy of 
adventure abroad and of aggression at home, has arrayed against itself 
in a fatal alliance the terrors of property and the passions of religion? 
Of such an alliance in such circumstances what outcome can there be 
but a monarchy? How idle, in the face of such a situation, it is to 
chatter about dynastic dissensions and the clashing pretensions of 
this and that line of princes! If neither God nor a king existed, 
such an alliance must soon invent them both. 


Wiii1am HENRY HUuRLBERT. 
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DISESTABLISHMENT IN WALES. 





Mr. GLADSTONE in his recent manifesto has intimated that, before the 
question of Disestablishment can become practical, it will have to be 
made familiar to the public mind by thorough discussion. 

However true this proposition may be if stated generally, there is 
one part of the United Kingdom to which it scarcely applies. In the 
Principality of Wales the severance of Church and State has, ever 
since the passing of the Irish Church Act, been the question of the 
day. It is the shibboleth placed before every Parliamentary candi- 
date ; it occupies a prominent place in every electoral address, and it 
has just supplied the text of a great Conference at Liverpool attended 
by representatives from all parts of North Wales. In striking con- 
trast to its position in Scotland (where it is said to act as a disin- 
tegrating force in more than one constituency), Disestablishment has 
been accepted with practical unanimity by the whole body of Welsh 
Liberals. Although it might be too much to say that no candidate 
who declines to vote for it has a chance of being elected for a Welsh 
constituency, it is certain that it will exercise a very decisive influence 
at the polling-booths during the coming election. Yet it cannot be 
said that as yet the subject has received anything more than a ‘plat- 
form treatment,’ or that it has been considered in that judicial spirit 
in which so grave and complicated an issue ought to be approached. 
To a certain extent this result is, no doubt, due to the nature of the 
controversy and to the strong emotions which it arouses. As long as 
those who venture to ventilate the subject are branded—if Dissenters, 
with sacrilege—if Churchmen, with treachery—as long as educated 
men, who on every other subject are careful to keep themselves 
within the bounds prescribed by good taste and good feeling, permit 
themselves to speak of the opponents of the Establishment in 
language worthy of a Papal allocution, we shall never get within 
reach of that temperate and exhaustive discussion which ought to 
precede any attempt to arrive at a practical solution of the problem. 
Upon these, if on no other grounds, I ask leave to remove the issue 
from the heated atmosphere of the political arena to the pages of a 
critical review, where at least the case can be calmly stated and 
dispassionately weighed. 
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But before proceeding further it is necessary to notice an objection 
with which I am sure to be met at the outset. We are sometimes 
reminded that by a statute passed more than three hundred years 
ago the Dominion or Principality of Wales was politically incorpo- 
rated with England, to which it has ever since remained united. 
This being so, it is now urged that the Welsh Church is an integral 
part of the Established Church of England, and that you cannot touch 
or even discuss the one without involving the other in its fate. 

It seems to me that there is a good deal of pedantry in this objec- 
tion, founded, as it is, upon a supreme disregard of the logic of facts. 
Wales at the present time, if we include Monmouthshire, which is, 
ethnographically at least, as Welsh as most parts of the Principality, 
contains rather more than a million and a half inhabitants, or nearly 
one-half of the whole population of Scotland and about one-third of 
that of Ireland. Of these inhabitants, by far the largest proportion 
belong toa branch of the European family which, notwithstanding the 
long union between the two countries, is still divided from the Anglo- 
Saxon race by a seemingly insurmountable diversity of tastes and 
habits, while one-half habitually think, speak, and write in a 
tongue far more unlike English than French, Italian, or German. 
Strange to say, too, the number of those who use this language, so 
far from diminishing (as is said to be the case with our Gaelic and 
Erse speaking populations), is actually increasing. Thus it happens 
that they are, and are likely to remain, separated from their English 
fellow-citizens not only by the widest divergencies of race and cha- 
racter, but by the most effective barrier which can divide nation from 
nation—the barrier of language. Indeed, I have no hesitation in 
saying that, of the fonr nationalities into which the people of these 
islands are popularly divided, the Welshman’s nationality is the most 
marked, and will perhaps prove the most enduring. 

Nor are there wanting proofs that the Imperial Legislature is be- 
ginning to recognise the claim of that nationality to distinctive treat- 
ment—a claim which has lately received the support of one of the most 
clear-sighted and eminently practical statesmen of the day—the Earl 
of Derby.!. The Welsh Sunday Closing Act was as much a Welsh 
measure as the Irish Sunday Closing Act was an Irish, or the Forbes- 
Mackenzie Act a Scotch measure ; while the reception given by Par- 
liament to the Welsh Intermediate Education Bill and the recent 
endowment of the Cardiff, Bangor, and Aberystwith Colleges out of the 
national exchequer show that the House of Commons at least is pre- 

1 I consider Wales has a strong claim to be separately dealt with. In Wales, as 
was the case in Ireland, the Norconformists form the bulk of the population. The 
Welsh people constitute in many respects a distinct nationality, and I do not see 
why we should refuse to Welsh loyalty what we have granted to Irish sedition.’— 
a of Lord Derby on Disestablishment at Blackburn, toth of October, 
1885. 
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pared to treat the twelve counties of Wales and the county of Mon- 
mouth from a standpoint of their own in matters not very far removed 
from that which is the subject of this article. Under these circum- 
stances, it is scarcely surprising that Welsh Nonconformists should 
acutely resent the application to them of a process which involves 
their immolation on the altar of what is to them an alien Church, 
while it condemns that Church to the fate reserved for the victims 
of the Etruscan tyrant : 
Corpora quinetiam jungebat mortua vivis. 


On the other hand, I need hardly point out that the argument is at 
best a double-edged one, and that those who look at such matters 
from a purely tactical point of view will question the policy of 
imperilling the safety of a whole citadel by undertaking the defence 
of a weak and exposed outwork. 

The limited scope of the inquiry to which I propose to confine 
myself relieves me from the necessity of sifting in detail the assertions 
by which the union of Church and State is popularly defended, if I can 
show, as I believe I can, that these assertions, even if true generally, 
have no application to Wales. There ase, no doubt, persons who still 
cling to what we may call the Divine right theory of the Anglican 
Church—who claim a monopoly of Orthodoxy for the inhabitants of 
the southern half of our island, and insist that a man is bound to 
adopt a particular ritual, and subscribe to a particular creed, because 
he happens to be domiciled upon the English side of the Tweed. But 
this theory is now more or less exploded, and although we often hear 
it said that any appropriation of Church revenues to secular purposes 
would be an act of spoliation and robbery, the cry has necessarily lost 
much of its force since the disendowment of the Irish Church, and 
few laymen at least will found their defence of the Establishment on 
so dangerous a ground. As far as I can gather from a pretty careful 
perusal of the numerous speeches and pamphlets which deal with this 
subject, that defence is at present based mainly upon two grounds: 
first, that the Church of England is the Church of the majority of the 
nation, and, secondly, that the benefits which through her connection 
with the State she is enabldd to confer on the community, especially 
on the poorer portion of it, vastly outweigh any problematical advan- 
tages which conld be hoped for from the severance of that union. 
I am of course aware that many Liberationists will dispute both the 
premisses which I have stated and the conclusions sought to be drawn 
from them. They object on principle to the proposal to test religious 
truth by a plédiscite, and to make the right of a religious body to 
State protection and patronage depend upon a census of its actual or 
professing members. On the other hand, they insist that the spiritual 
life of the Church would be quickened and strengthened if she were 
freed from the trammels of the State, and they point in support of 
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that assertion to the undoubted fact that the Church has been most 
active and most successful exactly in those places where she has been 
driven to rely upon voluntary exertion rather than upon State aid. But 
for my present purpose these discussions, however interesting, are really 
irrelevant. Admitting for the sake of argument that the maintenance 
of a State Church in England can be justified upon one or both of the 
grounds which I have stated, I think I can show that the case bréaks 
down as soon as the Welsh border is crossed. 

Upon the first point there is really no room for doubt, and no 
need to resort to the remarkable statistics of attendance in Welsh 
churches and chapels which have been lately published. So/vitur 
ambulando. A traveller has only to leave the fashionable watering 
places on the coast, which are really English colonies, or the beaten 
track where in summer and autumn, at least, the tourists or those 
who cater for their pleasure almost outnumber the inhabitants, and 
strike across country to see for himself how the land lies. He will 
find the solitary parish church, if not actually deserted, comparatively 
empty, while the numerous Nonconformist chapels are crowded to 
suffocation. But the surest proof of the vitality of Dissent is to be 
found in the sums which are yearly collected for the support of these 
chapels, and in the extraordinary sacrifices which congregations as 
poor as any in the kingdom impose upon themselves for that purpose. 
Speaking on this subject at a meeting of the Liberation Society in 
May last, Sir Robert Cunliffe, M. P. for the Denbighshire Boroughs, 
made some observations which merit closer attention than they have 
yet received. 

I have the figures here (he said) of one important denomination, the Welsh 
Calvinistic Methodist Connexion, and they are for the year 1883. Their chapels 
and places of worship are 1,371; their communicants, 124,000; their Sunday 
schools, 1,467; their teachers in these schools are over 23,000. Towards paying 
debts on chapels they paid over 38,000/.; their total contributions were nearly 
173,000/. I will not detain you with details of other denominations beyond these, 
that the three bodies of Baptists, Independents, and Wesleyans have 2,147 chapels 
and 2,115 ministersand preachers. Perhaps I cannot better sum up the work now 
done by the Nonconformists in Wales than in some words spoken at the Swansea 
Church Congress by an able and patriotic Welsh clergyman, the late Dean of 
Bangor, who, referringto the great number of Nonconformists, said: < Statistical 
apologists will hint that these Nonconformists exist only on paper. Paper 


adherents do not give money, and the Welsh Nonconformists give far more than 
300,000/, a year. 


When we remember that this large annual sum, exceeding con- 
siderably the whole revenue of the Church in Wales, is drawn mainly 
from the poorest class of a very poor country, and that the income of 
a voluntary Church which consists mainly of working men and women 
may be taken as a very fair index of its growth and popularity, these 
figures ought to convince even the most sceptical. 

But, as I have already intimated, those who plead for the dises- 
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tablishment of the Welsh Church on the ground that it is the Church 
of the minority, only state half their case. In another respect, too, 
the parallel between the religious condition of Wales and Ireland 
is singularly complete. In Wales, as a rule, the upper classes are 
Church-people—the working and lower middle classes are Noncon- 
formists. ‘The well-known saying of Sydney Smith, that ‘carriage 
horses always drive to church,’ holds eminently true of the Princi- 
pality. The squire, the doctor, the lawyer, the wealthy tradesman 
almost always go to church; the small farmer, the village shopkeeper, 
the artizan, the agricultural labourer, almost always go to chapel. 
In fact, so marked is this line of social demarcation, that I have 
heard it said that in Wales you can tell what place of worship a man 
attends by the size of his establishment or the hour of his dinner. 
Of course, in making this classification, I put aside the large body of 
people who are dependent for employment or charity upon the 
wealthier classes, and who naturally gravitate to the same place of wor- 
ship. For in Wales, not only are most of the persons whose circum- 
stances enable them to give employment or dispense relief to their 
poorer neighbours members of the Church of England, but the admin- 
istration of local charities is almost exclusively in the hands of the 
clergy. I am quite willing to believe that, in most cases, these 
charities are fairly and impartially distributed ; but it requires a very 
slight knowledge of human nature to see that the religious or political 
creed of the recipients of such charities is likely to be largely coloured 
by that of the man who stands between them and the workhouse. 
Perhaps this fact, may explain a taunt which is sometimes levelled 
agaiust the Church in Wales—that it is the Church of the pauper 
rather than the Church of the poor—and may account for the violent 
opposition offered by a portion of the Welsh clergy to those clauses 
of Mr. Mundella’s Intermediate Education Bill which gave to local 
bodies a discretionary power to apply to educational purposes the 
doles now administered by the clergy. 

The story of this remarkable secession from the State Church 
belongs to history. A hundred years ago the spiritual condition of 
Wales was very much what that of England then was, with this differ- 
ence—that the bishops and leading Church dignitaries were English- 
men, ignorant of the language and entirely out of touch with the 
sentiments of the people. -About this time there arose in Wales an 
army of missionary preachers—men as remarkable in their way as 
Wesley or Whitfield, whose names, although scarcely known in 
England, are still regarded in the Principality with a veneration 
which must be witnessed to be understood. Their preaching and 
their lives stirred to its very depths the heart of a people yearn- 
ing for spiritual food. From every hamlet and hillside, from the 
plough, the forge, and the market-place, men, women, and even 
children poured to hear them as air rushes into a vacuum. They 
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were insulted ; they were persecuted ; they were hunted down; they 
were refused food and shelter. They were compelled to preach in 
cross roads or on the mountain side; but they triumphed over every 
obstacle, and left upon their countrymen a mark which neither time 
nor change of circumstances will ever efface. 

There are those who are sanguine enough to believe that by the 
appointment of genuine Welshmen of high character and untiring 
devotion to Welsh sees, and by the increased zeal and activity of the 
rising generation of clergymen, this condition of things may still be 
reversed and the bulk of the people won back to the Church of their 
fathers. But it is one thing to recall a scattered flock and another to 
retain it when snugly ensconced within the fold. These hopes, more- 
over, rest, I believe, upon a fundamental ignorance of the Welsh 
character. The Welsh Celt, like his Cornish cousin, is by nature 
predisposed to be a Nonconformist. His theology is Puritanical, his 
ideas of Church government essentially democratic. The anomalies 
in the distribution of Church patronage, which the Englishman 
accepts with a shrug of his shoulders, are to him a stumbling-block 
and rock of offence. The ritual of the Church is to him formalism; 
her articles are dogmatism; her government is a ‘rendering unto 
Cesar of the things that are God’s.’ His religion constitutes his 
literature and colours his ordinary conversation and his daily life. 
He is himself a part of his religious system and a mainstay of his 
religious denomination in a sense which few Englishmen can realise. 
Indignantly rejecting a spiritual pastor who is imposed upon him by 
a Prime Minister or a bishop, or who owes his ecclesiastical prefer- 
ment to the length of his own purse, he insists upon having a direct 
voice and interest in the selection of his minister and the management 
of his Church. This at least is certain, that, although within the 
last thirty years everything that the wealth and generosity of the 
upper classes, combined with untiring zeal and energy on the part of 
the clergy themselves, can do has been done to make the Church of 
England more popular in Wales, the relative numbers of Churchmen 
and Dissenters have not sensibly varied. As the late Dean of Bangor 
said at the Church Congress, to which I have already referred, 
‘The Church has made material progress of late. Churches, parson- 
ages, and schools have been built; but how many of the churches are 
empty!’ Such reflections ought to modify the sanguine hopes of 
those who point to munificent sums recently given for church build- 
ing and similiar purposes in Wales as a proof of a successful propa- 
gandism. It should be remembered that the churches are built with 
the cheques of the wealthy, the chapels with the pence of the poor. 

Is it, then, the fact that, judged by results, the Church in Wales 
can claim to have made good its right to exist as a national institu- 
tion? lam far from undervaluing the noble work now being done by 
the Anglican clergy in every part of the kingdom, though individually 
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I may regret that their zeal is too often disfigured by an amount of 
intolerance scarcely to be looked for amongst educated men, and their 
influence impaired by an unfortunate tendency to take the anti- 
popular side on most of the great questions which have from time to 
time divided the English people into opposite camps. Nor doI 
admit that the Welsh clergy are at the present day, either as parish 
priests or as preachers of the Gospel, one whit inferior to their English 
brethren; for the reproach sometimes brought against them—that 
they are drawn from a lower social stratum—even if true, would not 
prove that they were less fitted for the work to which they are called. 
1 believe them to be as earnest, as hard-working, and as self- 
sacrificing a priesthood as any to be found in the realm. But the 
fact remains that they preach for the most part to empty churches 
and to deaf ears. 

Now, if it were true, as we are often told, that the only hope for 
poor Hodge is to look for guidance and salvation to the beacon 
light which is said to shine out of every country parsonage, the 
religious and moral condition of Wales, especially of its rural dis- 
tricts, ought to be the worst in the kingdom. But what is the 
fact? I may be accused of partiality, but I assert confidently that 
there does not exist in the whole of her Majesty’s dominions a more 
God-fearing or a more loyal or law-abiding population than the in- 
habitants of the twelve counties of Wales. Certain it is that in no 
part of the United Kingdom are the Sunday schools and places of 
worship so full, the prisons so empty, or the amusements of the people 
—no bad test of the social and moral condition of a nation—more 
refined and more elevating. 

In proof of these assertions I can appeal to testimony as varied as 
that of the judges who go the round of the Welsh circuits to find 
no prisoners to try, and of Mr. Matthew Arnold, who tired of the 
society of his Philistine countrymen, flies for ‘sweetness and light’ 
to the once ridiculed national Eisteddfod. Now, I believe, it would 
not be difficult to show that this satisfactory state of things is largely 
due to that quickening of the pulses of spiritual life which the 
Nonconformist Churches of Wales have done so much to promote. 
I have been told by the managers of Welsh collieries that they 
prefer to engage Dissenters if they can, as they find them the 
steadiest, the most sober, and the most reliable workmen; and I 
believe that this statement will be borne out by the experience of 
other employers of labour. But comparisons of this kind are always 
irritating and seldom convincing. I prefer to leave the matter where 
I have placed it, and to point to the undoubted fact that the por- 
tion of the United Kingdom in which the power and influence of the 
Church of England are most circumscribed and least felt is pre- 
cisely that in which the religious and moral condition of the people 
leaves least to be desired. Surely, in the face of these truths, Lord 
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Salisbury’s recent declaration, that ‘in every part of the land, all 
the machinery by which God’s word has been preached, by which 
Christianity has been upheld, by which all the ministrations of re- 
ligion have been carried to suffering humanity, would be destroyed 
at one blow if the Church were disestablished,’2 must have struck 
the Welsh audience which he was addressing as the wildest of rhe- 
torical exaggerations. 

The facts to which I have called attention, though little heeded 
elsewhere, are widely known and keenly felt in Wales, and are likely 
to have an important bearing upon the composition of the next 
House of Commons. It is never safe to prophesy, but I believe that 
very few of the Welsh members returned to St. Stephen’s will be 
found voting against the motion which Mr. Dillwyn has announced 
that he will bring forward for the Disestablishment of the Church in 
Wales. In these days, when statesmen of all opinions vie with each 
other in advocating the claims of each part of the kingdom to manage 
its own affairs, such a consensus of opinion can hardly fail to carry 
weight. Whether it will be sufficient to overcome the vast strength 
which the Established Church holds in reserve, and which she is pre- 
paring to put forth at the polling booths, remains to be seen. But 
of the abstract justice of the cause which I have endeavoured to 
plead, or of its ultimate triumph, few unprejudiced men will enter- 
tain a doubt. 

GEORGE OsBORNE MorGan. 


2 Speech of the Marquis of Salisbury at Newport, October 7, 1885. 
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THE 
RESTORATION OF WESTMINSTER HALL. 


THE greater number of the Blue Books issued by Parliamentary 
Committees may safely be thrown aside when they have served the 
temporary purpose of making known the conclusions the Committee 
have arrived at, and the reasons for their doing so, in the inquiry 
they were appointed to investigate. This is especially the case when 
the results so obtained have been acted upon, and the subject referred 
to another tribunal. But among the many that are issued there are 
somé of a higher and more permanent character, that merit another 
treatment; and among these no one appears to deserve being pre- 
served with greater care than that lately issued by the Committee 
appointed to investigate the means that should be taken for the 
‘restoration of Westminster Hall.’ In the first place it is exceptional 
among Blue Books from its shape and the immense amount and 
character of the illustrations with which it is adorned, but more than 
this because it affords for future inquirers a more authentic picture of 
the present state of architectural art and of the status of its professors in 
this country that can anywhere else be obtained. For present interest, 
it treats exhaustively of the history of one of our most important public 
buildings, and the means it is proposed to take to render it worthy 
of the important position it now, for the first time in its history, 
occupies. Hitherto the view of it has been obstructed by the subor- 
dinate buildings of the Palace which existed between its west front 
and the Abbey. By the removal of these, this front has become not 
only one of the most conspicious architectural objects in the metro- 
polis, but an essential element in the design for the completion of 
the Houses of Parliament. 

After hearing from Mr. Pearson—the architect appointed for the 
purpose by the First Commissioner of Works—a preliminary state- 
ment of the mode in which he proposed treating the west front of the 
Hall, the Committee -naturally turned to the designs of the late Sir 
Charles Barry for the completion of the Houses of Parliament, which 
were strenuously advocated by his son, the present Mr. Charles Barry. 
This was no doubt the right and proper course to pursue, not only 
because Sir Charles was pre-eminent among the number of eminent 
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architects who adorned the profession in the first half of the present 
century, but more so because he was the architect of the Parliament 
Houses, of which this noble Hall, by a happy suggestion of his, formed 
the vestibule and consequently one of their grandest and most impor- 
tant features. 

Unfortunately there is nothing among Sir Charles’s papers or 
drawings bearing directly on the subject of the Committee’s investi- 
gation. It is true he proposed to raise the internal roof of the Hall 
10 feet (499), which might no doubt be an improvement, so far as it 
goes, but hardly so great as to be worth the risk of failure in execu- 
tion, besides disturbing the associations connected with it in its 
present state. In suggesting this he was thinking of the interior 
only; had he thought of the exterior also, he no doubt would have 
proposed to raise it 20 feet at least, but he seems to have despaired 
of ever making anything of the outer wall. It was too low—only 
50 feet—for the enormous roof it had to carry. It had been so cut into 
and disfigured by the various buildings that had been erected against 
it, from the time of the early Edwards to the reign of George the 
Fourth, that it appeared to him a hopeless task to attempt to make 
anything of it. With 20 feet more in height something might have 
been possible: but, as that was not permitted, he cut the Gordian 
knot by proposing to-erect a building on the site of Kent’s committee 
rooms, but in a style of architecture similar to the rest of the Palace 
he had just finished. By so doing he would have relegated the Hall 
to the inferior architectural position it had occupied since its first 
erection, and so rendered its external appearance a matter of the least 
possible importance. 

It was a solution, and one worthy of the genius of the architect 
of the Parliament Houses, but it now comes rather too late. It was 
rejected and the idea abandoned during the time that Mr. Cowper 
was First Commisioner of Works, twenty years ago (1558), and the 
face of the clock tower was then completed in stone which had _ been 
left by Sir Charles in rough brickwork, inorder to form a junction with 
the new buildings when erected. But a worse objection is that, accord- 
ing to Mr. Barry, it would cost 500,000/. (508) to execute. It is 
in vain to hope, in these economical days, that Parliament could be 
got to vote anything like that sum, unless a very strong case can be 
made out to show that the additional accomodation these buildings 
would afford was absolutely required, and could not be obtained else- 
where in as convenient a locality. This, however, is far from being 
the case ; a plainer building erected in the southern part of the garden 
opposite the Victoria Tower would be equally conveniently situated, 
and could be arranged in a more commodious form, so as to afford 
the required accommodation at a far cheaper rate. 

The Committee having thus, for what appeared to them, and 
probably will to most people, good and sufficient reasons, disposed of 
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the suggestions of the only architect who probably could, or at all 
events the only one who did propose to deal with the problem on purely 
architectural grounds, irrespective of any archeological fads, the rest of 
their time was occupied in listening to the evidence of Mr. Pearson 
and other archeologists who mustered in great strength under the 
guidance of the Society for the Protection of Ancient Buildings. 

This Society was originally established as a protest against the 
ruthless defacement of many of our most precious ancient monuments, 
under the specious pretext of restoration, often conducted on the most 
mistaken principles, in the last century and early years of the present 
one. In some instances, no doubt, the Society has done great good, 
and if their operations had been conducted with moderation on any 
principles of common sense, they might have done a great deal more. 
Latterly, however, they have been strained to such an extreme extent 
that their interference has, in many instances, become mere obstruc- 
tion to progréss, and their principles abjured by all sober-minded 
architectural students. 

So far as I know, there are only two motives that induce any 
people to erect buildings of any sort—first, use ; and, secondly, orna- 
ment. The first need hardly be defined. Too many buildings are 
erected merely for utilitarian purposes, without any reference to their 
esthetic value. On the other hand, many—all sepulchral structures 
for instance—have no utilitarian use, and if not ornamental are 
absurd. It is only, however, when the two are combined that a 
building becomes an object of architectural art, and it is by the skill 
with which the combination is effected, and a just proportion observed 
between the two purposes, that it becomes either a beautiful or a 
congruous object of art, or one worthy of our admiration. 

But there is still a third, though adventitious, property which 
buildings of a certain age acquire, which cannot be overlooked, though 
it is only accidental. It is to most educated men one of their most 
pleasing peculiarities—to some, the only one—that makes a building 
worthy of attention. After a certain lapse of time all architectural 
objects become matters of history, and of history written in a clearer 
and more fascinating form than is probably to be found in any other 
mode of expression. Few things, for instance, can exceed the delight 
with which anyone familiar with the style wanders through the aisles of 
any of our old cathedrals or ruined abbeys and reads, not only a date in 
every stone or every moulding, but feels himself ex rapport with the 
feelings and aspirations of those who placed them there, and who thus 
left an imperishable record of their motives in erecting the building and 
a proof of their ability to carry them out—more or less successfully. 
All this and a great deal more is true, not only.of the Gothic styles 
as practised in Europe in the Middle Ages, but in every country 
and in every age where architecture has existed as a true and living 
art, and the results are so interesting that they have been embodied 
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in the modern science of archeology. But though the two are some- 
times confounded in some minds, this sczence is not the art of archi- 
tecture, to which, in fact, it is generally antagonistic. Where its 
principles prevail, progress is impossible, and if they had been acted 
upon in former times we should have no Gothic architecture at all, 
and no development of that art would been possible. How 
little, indeed, were they thought of in the Middle Ages may be seen 
by the treatment of Walkelyn’s cathedral at Winchester by his 
illustrious successor Waynflete, and in the present instance by the 
ruthless way in which Richard the Second tried to obliterate all trace 
of Rufus’s Hall—it is a pity he had not been more successful !—and 
replace it by something more worthy of the arts of the age in which 
he lived. There is no surer proof that we have no art of our own, that 
we are now trying to reverse the process by clinging blindly to the 
fixed and exploded past; attempting, in fact, to restore the Hept- 
archy in art, and anathematising all those who consider progress 
possible and creative design an object worthy of the age. 

There are, in this country, numberless ruined abbeys and castles, 
and other deserted buildings, which are the legitimate property of the 
archeologists, and by the study and care of which they may do infinite 
good. But it stands to reason that buildings occupied at present, and 
required either for use or ornament in the nineteenth century, ought 
to be entrusted exclusively to the architects without any reference 
to archeological principles. A true architect will, of course, pre- 
serve whatever does not interfere with the purposes of the building, 
and try to design the new parts so as to accord with the old, but he 
will sweep away all that cannot be so utilised, as ruthlessly as Sir 
Charles Barry did the old Palace of Westminster when he designed 
the Parliament Houses. Had archeological principles prevailed in 
his day, to the extent they are shown in this Blue Book to influence 
design at the present time, the Parliament Houses never would have 
been built; or at least would have presented a jumble of truth and 
falsehood and incongruous patchwork, of which the nation would have 
been ashamed, instead of resulting in the present dignified palace. 

Principally under the influence of an eloquent enthusiast. like 
Mr. Ruskin, who knows nothing of construction and very little of 
the true principles of architecture in any of its phases, the archzo- 
logists.are prepared to ignore either use or ornament as principles of 
architectural art, and rely wholly on the third or historical element 
in their estimate of the value of any building in any age. In the 
present instance the congruity or completeness of the finest secular 
building erected in this country since the Reformation, or the adorn- 
ment of one of the finest and most important sites in the metropolis, 
are objects of very minor importance, compared with the enforcement 
of their principles, and they consequently urged them on the atten- 
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tion of the Committee with a pertinacity and unfortunately with a 
success which were very remarkable. 

Most unfortunately when the buildings which in all ages encum- 
bered the west front of the Hall had been removed, it was discovered 
that a neglected fragment of the original casing of the walt of the 
Hall of Rufus still remained zm sztu. 

According to the evidence of Mr. Taylor (343 and 405) it was a 
very sorry piece of masonry, without any architectural mouldings or 
any feature which could render it worthy of preservation, or even 
assist in enabling us to understand any feature of the original Hall, or 
even any part of the design of the building by which it had been 
concealed. Nevertheless, Mr. Somers Clarke and Messrs.Stevenage and 
Morris, and all the archeologists who appeared before the Committee, 
pleaded most earnestly that it should not be interfered with, and 
even proposed to erect galleries and pent-houses along the whole 
iront of the Hall for its preservation, wholly neglectful of the dis- 
figurement that would have been caused by such erections. 

To ordinary mortals it seems that a careful survey of these 
remains of Norman masonry, accompanied by the necessary detailed 
drawings and perhaps a few permanent photographs, would havesufficed 
to record that the west wall was originally built by Rufus—which 
nobody doubted—and that part of it remained in 1884, though in a 
very dilapidated state. For all historical purposes this would have 
sufficed, without the ‘ post and pan’ galleries and pent-houses which 
the archeologists proposed to erect for the preservation of what, from 
its situation, had become a wretched patch, which every architect 
and every person of taste would wish to see removed as a blemish 
from what has now become the principal front of the Hall. 

Happily we can now afford to smile in amusement at the expedients 
by which Messrs. Clarke, Stevenage, and Morris would protect this 
precious relic fram desecration. ‘They were not approved of by the 
Committee, and from their flimsy nature could easily be swept away 
whenever it was seen by the public what a frightful disfigurement they 
were to what, from its situation, ought if possible to be made one of the 
most stately and ornamental buildings in the metropolis. The case, 
however, is widely different when we come to consider the proposals 
of Mr. Pearson, inasmuch as they have been sanctioned by the Com- 
mittee, and a vote has been taken in Parliament to carry them into 
execution, and it is in vain to hope that in any reasonable time 
Parliament will so‘stultify itself as to order their removal, though if 
architectural taste or knowledge ever revives in England, it must be 
done. 

It is a fair inference from the whole of his evidence before the 
Committee that the protection of these fragments of masonry was the 
principal motive that governed Mr. Pearson’s designs as it did those 
of his brother archeologists. He states distinctly that it was so in 
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answer to Mr. Dick Peddie (326), and throughout his evidence the 
defence, and the only one, he gives for his so-called cloister is the 
protection of the evidences of Norman work along the west front of 
the Hall. He does not, nor does anyone who appeared before 
the Committee, produce a ‘scintilla’ of evidence, either written or 
material, that a cloister or gallery of any sort ever existed along the 
whole front of the Hall as he restores it. On the contrary, the 
evidence of Messrs. Brock and Brewer, and in fact all that appears in 
the Blue Book, goes to prove that those parts of the Old Palace of 
Westminster existing between Henry the Seventh’s Chapel and 
the west face of the Hall consisted of domestic buildings ranged 
round a number of small courts. From such traces of these courts 
as remained to historical times we gather that they were generally 
about fifty or sixty feet square, and the buildings that existed between 
and under the flying buttresses formed the east side of the three or 
four courts that were built in juxtaposition with the Hall. But 
the north and south sides of these courts consisted of buildings at 
right angles to these, which precludes, not indeed the possibility, 
but shows the extreme improbability of their ever being connected 
by a cloister or gallery in this situation. Without going into parti- 
culars, for which there is no room here, the existence of these courts, 
which no one denies, is quite sufficent to prove that the west front 
of Westminster Hall never was or could be seen at one glance, and 
consequently Mr. Pearson’s design, which presents an unbroken front 
of 200 feet, is not a restoration, but wholly a creation of his own. 
Very little importance need be attached to the evidence of a 
number of eminent architects who, without much thought or know- 
ledge of the subject, came forward to bear this testimony in favour of 
Mr. Pearson’s designs. It is not etiquette in the professton for one 
architect to criticise the works of another, but the spirit of the guild 
encourages them to assist ‘the man in possession.’ It is significant, 
however, that when Mr. Pearson had modified his original one-storied 
design into a taller one of two stories, two of the most distinguished 
of these should have come forward to modify the opinion they fir.t 
expressed. In their second examination both Mr. Ewan Christian 
and Mr. Waterhouse unhesitatingly gave their vote for the taller 
design, ultimately adopted by the Committee (Plate 7). In this, no 
doubt, they were right. If a wall, like that of a range of almshouses, 
is to be substituted for the original wall of the Hall, it is most im- 
portant that it should be made as high and as important as possible. 
Even Mr. Pearson feels this: when the chairman suggested that the 
parapet might be lowered a few inches (2964) he objected. ‘It 
would diminish the height so much; even a few inches would make 
a considerable difference in the effect of the wall in height’ (2965). 
Yet it never seems to have occurred to him, as an architect, that by 
doing away with this unauthorised and useless cloister, and reverting 
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tothe original wall of the Hall, zoo or 300 inches might at once be 
gained, and the whole design be vermewed improved in truthfulness 
and propriety. 


These, like most other criticisms, are of comparatively little im- 
portance, unless they are intended to clear the ground and make way 
for some suggestion to remedy the faults objected to or the substitution 
of something better and more appropriate. In this instance, however, 
it is not very easy, it must be confessed, from the extremely dispropor- 
tionate lowness of the wall, to design anything that will be worthy of 
the very prominent and important position the Hall now occupies in 
consequence of clearing away all the buildings between it and the 
Abbey, and from its becoming an essential part of one of the finest 
and most ornate buildings in the metropolis. Had Sir Charles Barry’s 
scheme for raising the whole Hall—roof and walls—been carried out, 
it would have been comparatively easier, and the wall would thus have 
been made in better proportion to the enormous roof it has to carry ; 
but, as that is not now to be thought of, the best must be done with 
the materials available, and it is not difficult to see the direction 
at least in which they may best be utilised. 

When the west wall of the Hall was divided into sections of 50 
or 60 feet by the buildings of the courts that were adjacent to it, so 
that not more than one section could be seen at one time from any 
place, 50 feet was a sufficient height for any architectural purpose ; 
but when the whole length of 250 feet is seen at once, forming the 
side of a vast open space, the case is widely different, and it is enough 
to tax to the utmost the ingenuity of any -architect to devise means 
by which a proportionate elevation can be attained. 

) As every architect knows, if it is desirable to raise in effect the 
appearance of any building that is of necessity too low, he can do it to 
a great extent by strongly accentuating all the vertical features of the 
design and subduing all the horizontal ones. If, on the contrary, the 
building looks tall and lanky, itsapparent proportions can be sensibly 
reduced by the opposite process. Architecturally, the worst feature of 
Mr. Pearson’s design is that it is constructed on diametrically opposite 
principles. Instead of employing any contrivance for raising the 
wall of the Hall as at present existing, he places 20 feet in front of 
ita low wall only 30 feet in height by 200 in length, which thus 
becomes practically the principal wall of the building, and divides 
this second wall into two stories by as strongly marked horizontal 
features as he could design. By this ingenious device, he degrades 
what is seen of the true old wall of the Hall, which forms his third 
story, into the condition of a mere attic, which, as seen in perspective 
from the street, is of less height than either of the two lower stories 
which he proposes to add. By these means he reduces the apparent 
height of the whole of the mean three-storied composition, into which 
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he cuts up the west front of the Hall, to something between the so- 
foot original wall of the Hall, and his 30-foot addition—practically to 
about 40 feet—thus aggravating the. principal defect of the building, 
as it now stands, to at least that extent. 

The one redeeming feature of Mr. Pearson’s design is the use he 
makes of the piers of the flying buttresses; they do accentuate the 
vertical at the expense of the horizontal features, and if he had 
pushed them back and applied them as prominent features of the 
50-foot wall of the Hall, instead of to his own 30-foot one, it would 
have gone far towards a satisfactory solution of the problem. 

The arches of these flying buttresses are practically concealed in 
his present design, and are consequently as useless for effect as they 
are for constructive purposes, so they may very well be omitted. 

By adopting this plan he would have got rid of the so-called 
cloister, for which there is not a shadow of authority, and of the use- 
less so-called committee rooms, which he was obliged to invent as 
an excuse for it. According to the Chief Commissioner’s evidence 
(p. 133) they are not wanted, and, as everyone can see, they are the 
most inconvenient way possible of supplying the demand, if it 
existed. 

The fact of the matter seems to be that, partly to gratify his own 
feelings as an archzologist, partly to satisfy the clamour of a power- 
ful and noisy section of the profession, he felt constrained to set aside 
every principle of architectural propriety and design, and to put 
forward the archeological plans illustrated in the Blue Book. If they 
are ever carried into effect, it is safe to predict that, as soon as the 
result is seen, they will be considered, by all men capable of forming 
an opinion on such matters, as a blot and a disfigurement on what, 
from the change of circumstances in which it is placed, has become 
the most prominent feature in the finest secular monument we 
possess.!_ More even than this: it occupies a site almost in contact 
with the Abbey, and every effort should be made to render it archi- 
tecturally worthy of its companionship, quite irrespective of any 
utilitarian or archzological considerations. 

If we condemn Mr. Pearson’s proposals so unhesitatingly, the very 
disapproval seems to involve the practical question, What would we 
substitute instead of them? and how would we treat the west wall of 
the Hall in the altered circumstances in which it is now exposed? 
The answer to these questions does not seem difficult, if we place 
ourselves in the position of a medizval architect or of anyone 

1 The only professional architect upon the Committee was Mr. Dick Peddie, who 
both by the questions he put to the witnesses and by his own evidence (2851, 2855) 
showed how entirely he disapproved of Mr. Pearson’s proposals. Eventually he pro- 
posed a separate report, putting them aside 7» ¢o¢o and substituting some suggestions 
of hisown. Not being accompanied by any drawings or diagrams, his colleagues—not 


being architects—do not seem to have understood them, and his report was rejected 
nearly unanimously. 
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thoroughly imbued with the principles that prevailed in the Middle 
Ages. 

‘ In the first place we may feel perfectly certain that archeology 
would form no part in the composition of his design. Though treat- 
ing of things old, it is the most modern of the sciences. In so far at 
least as architecture is concerned, it was created and developed 
within the limits of the present century, and whatever merits it may 
have in itself, its anti-progress principles are directly antagonistic 
to all true architecture, and were so considered in the Middle Ages and 
in all countries where it still exists as a true and living art. 

In the next place he would be careful to face the whole front in 
the most perfect masonry of the day by removing all the disfigure- 
ment of former patchings and blotches arising from erections that at 
any time may have been placed against its walls. He would do this 
not only that it should to that extent at least accord with the rest of 
the Palace, but because in its present ragged state it is unworthy of 
any ornamental public position. 

A third element would be to introduce attached buttresses between 
each of the windows of the Hall, not only to strengthen the wall, but to 
accentuate as strongly as possible the vertical lines of the design, 
and so to remedy, as far as possible, the admitted defect in height, which 
is only too obvious. For this purpose he would also add as tall a 
parapet as good architecture admitted of, and intersperse it with as 
tall pinnacles as were allowable. 

Having settled these details, he would proceed to apply to the 
whole the best mouldings and details known in his day (assuming 
that to be the reign of Richard the Second), and if the principles on 
which all this were done are correct, the whole would inevitably 
result in avery beautiful building, and one worthy of the prominent 
position it now occupies in consequence of the removal of the 
buildings which hitherto concealed it from public view. 

A medizval architect most probably would have removed the 
flying buttresses, which had become useless and unmeaning from the 
destruction of the buildings attached to the side of the Hall. They 
were designed to protect these from being interfered with, as they 
certainly would have been if the more appropriate attached buttresses, 
of the requisite depth, had been erected in their position. Possibly, but 
not probably, he might have spared them, as they serve to break the 
monotony of the too long front. ‘They may be retained now, if it is 
thought worth while, for the same cause, and because they are 
picturesque, and as there is now abundance of room and to spare they 
interfere with nothing, and if they are assimilated in design with the 
intermediate attached buttresses they may help to accentuate the 
vertical effect of the whole. If, however, they are to be retained, 
they must, according to Mr. Pearson’s evidence (p. 150), be rebuilt 
de fond en comble; they have been so hacked about and ill-treated 
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by those who built over and about them in subsequent times that this 
has become indispensable. 

Besides this the third and hiniteoene out of the six (C and.D of 
Plan 3)—must not only be rebuilt, but rebuilt in a different position. 
They are not centred on the Hall, or spaced equally between its 
windows. ‘The space in front was apparently occupied in Richard 
the Second’s time by some building at right angles with the Hall, and 
they were pushed on one side so as not to interfere with it—a 
tolerable proof not only that no cloister, properly so called, existed 
here, but also that this front of the Hall never was treated archi- 
tecturally, or meant to be seen as such. Whatever design is adopted 
(even in Mr. Pearson’s, though he hides this defect as much as possi- 
ble), this irregularity is quite intolerable in any building of any archi- 
tectural pretension, and must be remedied; though a newly-erected 
range of modern flying buttresses will hardly be a source of satisfaction 
to the archzologists. 


The low, mean, projecting building with which Mr. Pearson ter- 
minates the north end of his ‘cloister’ is unobjectionable, if it is 
looked upon as a stable or outhouse to Sir Charles Barry’s palace, 
which it not only looks, but practically is. But though it contrasts 
so singularly with the buildings on the other side of the Hall as not 
to interfere with them, unfortunately it forms part and parcel of Mr. 
Pearson’s two-storied west front of the Hall, and brings the whole 
down to the level of an ordinary medizval farm building, which is 
certainly not wanted in this situation. 

If it is necessary to provide a shed for horses and carriages, and 
a urinal—which I believe it is—it would be far better to place them 
on the north side of New Palace Yard, opposite the entrance to West- 
minster Hall. In this position there would be no fear of the stamp- 
ing of the horses and the effluvia disturbing her Majesty’s Commons. 
If erected in cast iron, however ornamental and expensive it might 
be made, no one could mistake it for a ‘ restoration,’ so that even the 
archeologists could hardly object to it. 

The northern towers of the Hall ought certainly to be raised, but 
not by adding stories to the present comparatively mean and modern 
erections, but by something of grander and simpler design. The 
style prevalent in the reign of Richard the Second affords numerous 
examples which, if skilfully adapted to this purpose, might enable 
those towers to compete successfully with the rest of the Palace, 
though that is in the richer and more elaborate Tudor style, which Sir 
C. Barry has adopted for his magnificent building. 

2 It is curious that, though many of the witnesses, Mr. Pearson among others, 
spent so much time in describing the marks of the roofs of the low buildings that 
once existed between and under them, no one, so far as I can see, observed this 
irregular spacing of the flying buttresses. It appears to me by far the most important 


and suggestive: fact connected with their history, not only as explaining their past 
history, but necessitating their rebuilding inthe future. 
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It is so much easier, in treating of any architectural matter, to 
explain what is intended by a diagram, however rude, than by any 
form of words, however well chosen, that I have prepared the an- 
nexed woodcut to explain the suggestions made in the previous pages. 
It represents a portion of the west wall of the Hall unbroken, in its 
full height, and surmounted with a parapet as tall as architectural 
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DIAGRAM OF A PORTION OF THE WEST WALL OF THE HALL. 


propriety will admit of, making up the height to about fifty-five feet. 
The stonework of the pinnacles, however, practically carries this in 
effect to seventy-five or eighty feet. At the same time the leaden 
covering of the roof, which may be treated ornamentally and with the 
proper copings and cresting, carries the architectural effect of the 
whole, in a dignified but simple manner, to the height of at least a 
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hundred feet, which is as high as it is possible in this instance, and 
nearly as high as is wanted in this position. Though materially the 
elevation is limited to this extent, the effect of height 1s immensely 
increased by frequent and strongly accentuated buttresses, which thus 
become more important than a considerable number of added feet 
would be, and altogether give it a dignity sufficient to form a worthy 
part of Sir Charles Barry’s palace and a worthy companion of the 
neighbouring Abbey. 

Besides their artistic value, however, there is another important 
advantage to be gained by the introduction of the thirteen buttresses 
it would thus be necessary to employ. They would repeat on the 
exterior the thirteen ribs or trusses which form so important a part 
in the interior, and so produce that harmony between the external 
and internal features of the building which is so essential an element 
of all true and beautiful architecture. 

‘That this is the mode in which the question would have been 
treated by a medizval architect is nearly certain, because we have 
now in England probably a hundred halls in a more or less perfect 
state, all of which, so far as I know, are treated as one-storied build- 
ings and ornamented in this manner. From the time of the Hall of 
Rufus to that of Wolsey at Hampton Court, not one has been encum- 
bered on the principal front by lower and meaner erections which de- 
grade it to the extent that is now, in this instance, proposed. Nor, I 
venture to believe, would Mr. Pearson, as an architect, have suggested 
anything of the sort, had not his better judgment been overruled by 
the absurd theories of the archzologists who ought never to have been 
allowed to interfere in the matter. 

The Hall, in its present exposed and prominent situation, is far 
too important a building to be handed over to be treated by the 
archeologists in their anti-architectural fashion. It is well worthy of 
exercising all the care and skill that the best architects of the country 
can bestow upon it; and let us hope that it may not yet be too late 
to employ their efforts to render it worthy of the palace of which it 
forms an integral part, and of the Abbey to which it may practically 
become a dignified artistic rival. 

JAMEs FERGUSSON. 
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SOME EXPERIENCES OF WORK IN AN 
EAST-END DISTRICT. 


FirTEEN years ago I applied to the ‘Parochial Mission Women’s 
Society’ for a district in which I might work among the poor. 

This society had been recently started for the purpose, as far as 
i can remember, of assisting the new districts which were then being 
formed throughout London by supplying them with mission women ; 
aud the formation of these new districts was the result of cutting up 
into smaller ones the huge parishes, where the church and schools 
rere too far- off for the people to be able to attend, and too small to 
ontain them all, even if they had been able to doso. I was offered 
and accepted a district which was said to contain six thousand 
people, in which the society had already appointed a mission woman, 
whom in future I was to pay, and a lady superintendent, whose work 
was voluntary, and I was to be responsible for the good working of 
the staff, which, including myself, consisted of three persons. 

There was a clergyman who had just been given the charge of 
the district thus cut off from the mother church, and it is my 
impression that I was told he approved of receiving help; any way 
I made sure of this somehow, and also let him know distinctly that 
my only wish was to work with, and under, him in every possible 
way. 

Shortly afterwards I presented myself one afternoon at the ‘ Mothers’ 
Meeting,’ which seems always to be the first step in which mission work 
of any kind takes definite shape. This one was attended by about forty 
women, and was conducted on the same principles as every other 
‘Mothers’ Meeting’ I have ever seen; it had also its clothing club, 
which enabled the women to buy their calico, flannel, prints, &c., in 
small quantities at the wholesale price, and moreover gave the 
mission woman an excuse to go round to all the houses, and while 
collecting the club money from those who were unable to attend, to 
make friends with the people. I found the women intelligent and 
quick, and quite ready and anxious to join the meeting and the 
club whenever they were free enough to be able to do so. 

I have lately given them a course of easy lectures on ambulance 
subjects, which seemed very popular, and I gave each woman a copy 
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of Help at Hand, a tiny manual which I compiled in easy language 
for the use of the poor and uneducated. 

The first large undertaking in the district was the building of a 
church and schools, as neither one nor the other was within reach, 
and we spent four years collecting enough money to begin. In 1875 
a site was secured, and the first stone was laid in March 1876, the 
schools below and the church above them, the space not being large 
enough to admit of both on the same level, and in the catibwring year 
the church was opened by Bishop Claughton. 

It was about this time also that we started the girls’ and men’s 
clubs. The meetings of the latter were held every night in a good-sized 
room on the ground-floor of the house in which the clergyman lived, and 
which was also used one afternoon a week for the ‘ Mothers’ Meeting.’ 
The girls’ club was held in the infants’ schoolroom, which could be shut 
off from the general schoolroom in winter and made into quite a cozy 
room ; while, if required, it could be opened into the second room, which 
gave us more air, and space enough also for the purpose of dancing. 
Here I first began to make acquaintance with some of the girls of the 
district ; and a very nice well-behaved set they are. They consist of 
factory girls, shop girls, servants in lodging-houses, and so on, varying 
in age from 12 to 20, and both in manners and conversation they would 
show to advantage even among some of the fashionable West End 
young ladies. They are usually better off than their mothers, and allow 
them something a week out of their wages to keep them, spending the 
rest upon their dress and upon themselves. Their dress partakes some- 
times of rather a tawdry smartness, but as a rule they are neatly and 
tidily clad. They are intelligent, and anxious to get new ideas. 
They attend the club more in winter than in summer, which is 
natural, as one cannot wonder that after nine or ten hours in a close 
room they should prefer walking in the streets and getting what air 
they can, to spending the evening indoors. For this reason we have 
found it best to keep the club open every night through the 
winter, but only on two nights a week during the summer months. 
Each member subscribes a halfpenny a week, which goes towards 
paying for gas, coals, &c., and moreover makes her feel that she is 
a boné fide member, and has a right to be there. These sub 
scriptions are paid weekly, and the names and pence are taken 
by one of the members, who is thus constituted a secretary to the 
club. The only fault I have to find is, that the club members are 
apt to be too exclusive, and not to care to admit girls of whom they 
know nothing, or those a year or two younger than themselves ; but 
these objections I always overrule, and in the end I find they treat the 
new-comers with perfect civility, their wish generally being that 
expressed in the words of one of the old members, who said to me lately, 
‘If the new girls are not nice, we must try and make them so.’ 

Our occupations and amusements are many and various. One 
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evening a week always is given wholly to needlework ; one (and during 
the winter the only other one) is my own, and I constantly change the 
manner of spending it, Easy lectures, lasting about three-quarters of 
an hour, upon different subjects, a general discussion being always en- 
couraged, occupy the older girls, who also often bring their needlework 
to employ their. fingers; painting from easy copies, or illuminating 
texts and cards, is a very favourite amesement among the clever 
young ones; while games of cards, dominoes, alphabets, &c., go on at 
another table for the youngest. 

Music is @/ways appreciated, and on my evenings we always end 
with a little of some sort or another. Some of the girls sing in the 
choir, sothere is always a hymn to be learnt, or an alto part to be gone 
through; and a few sing solos, of which I play the accompaniments. 
If the girls are not too tired, the last ten minutes are given up toa 
good dance all round the room to a valse or polka tune, according 
to taste. 

Thus the two hours are soon gone, and, surrounded by a dozen of 
the girls, I find my way down the narrow alleys leading from the school, 
and am put into my carriage, with many a ‘ Good-night, Countess, till 
next week.’ : 

During Lent, Wednesday being my evening until after Easter, we 
all go up together to the little church, and sitting side by side, we 
knit ourselves together by a still stronger bond of fellowship; and 
many a time when I have felt jaded and overdone with the pressure 
and hurry of life, the most peaceful and restful hour in the day has 
been the one spent in the little Church of St. Agatha, among the poor, 
the sad, and the weary, who form that evening’s congregation. If, 
as was said to me lately the West End will not do any good to the 
East End by going among the people, surely the East End must do 
the West End good, and in this there is most assuredly great truth, 
though, I fear, 1 do not think that would be sufficient reason for all 
the vexation and annoyance which would certainly be inflicted upon 
the poor if some of the schemes started lately for their supposed 
benefit were to be carried out. 

It is refreshing, however, to those who do work among them to 
find:a perfect simplicity of faith existing in the midst of so much grow- 
ing unbelief in almost every other class of society. There are plenty, 
no doubt, who don’t care about religion, and don’t go to church, but 
it is, I think, more from carelessness than from unbelief; and those 
who do care, of whom there are many, appear to cling to the old 
faith, and to be quite satisfied with it, not wishing to follow after, 
or to go in search of others. 

There is, I believe, a common notion that the whole of the East 
End teems with vice and immorality of all kinds, but that is certainly 
not the case in all districts; and from all I have seen of the people in 
that part of London I should say there was far less drunkenness and 
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immorality there, in proportion to the numbers, than there is in the 
different country parishes I have todo with. It appears that if the 
tone of a district is one of respectability, the disreputable people don’t 
care to stay, but will find their way to another one, to wherever in fact 
the bad birds of a feather are flocking together ; and in the same way 
if a respectable family finds itself in a bad neighbourhood, it will go 
elsewhere, and this is one of the reasons that so many changes take 
place among the inhabitants; people come, and either they settle 
down for life, or they leave almost immediately. 

And here I should like to say a few words as to my experience 
upon the subject of providing houses for the poor. 

The Bill recently passed deals with some of the existing evils; and 
having, wisely as I believe, struck out the clause relating to selling 
sites at a lower value than market value, in order to let the houses 
built upon them at a reduced rate, it may, if it be carefully put into 
force, be the means of supplying better accommodation for a certain 
section of the lower classes. Still, in any case it can only improve 
the condition of but a small part of the present poor population of 
London ; and I greatly fear, unless further provision be made, it will, 
while bettering a very small minority cause eventually greater general 
want and misery. An example of this happened in our district a few 
years ago. Inoneof the best streets some old places were pulled down, 
and a large block of good buildings was put up instead, and we fondly 
imagined that many of our over-crowded, ill-lodged families would 
remove into them. Our hopes were, however, vain. The rooms, though 
cheap for their real value, were still necessarily dearer than the filthy 
dens in which so many of the people live, and for which they pay 
but little, one room generally serving for a whole family (it is said, 
indeed, in some parts of London for four —one in each corner of the 
room). Owing also to the interval which elapsed between pulling 
down the old and building up the new houses, the people who had 
been turned out got scattered; the few who could afford to pay had 
already got lodgings elsewhere, and the many who could not, had 
crowded into any old places they could find. For these reasons no 
applications for the new rooms were made by the inhabitants, but a 
thousand new people, chiefly from the country, and seeking for work, 
came into them; consequently not one of our own people was bene- 
fited, and moreover we thereby helped to cause more want and misery 
in those places into which our scattered hundreds crowded. 

The fact is the people who live in the rookeries and slums are 
chiefly of a class who do not want better rooms, and who are not 
able moreover to pay the extra shilling or two shillings a week for 
them. 

It is this class that present legislation will not touch. Thus, while 
a Bill for the ‘Housing of the Working Classes’ is being brought in, 
the chief and greatest difficulty will be the- housing of the very poor. 
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It issupposed that if you pull down the old rookeries, the people must 
go into the new houses ; but unless, first, the laws against overcrowd- 
ing are actually put into force, and second, the pulling down and 


Nbuilding up are done simu/taneously, not one will do so, but they will 
crowd into any other, third-, fourth-, or fifth-rate houses they can 


find, and there form again more rookeries and more slums. 

It is too true, as has been often said, that the people whom you 
find in the slums like the slums, and moreover will soon make into a 
slum any place they live in. 

The original proposal of selling prison sites at a low price and of 
letting the houses built upon them at a reduced rate was acknowledged 
to be against the first principles of political economy, and could only 
have recommended itself on the ground of absolute necessity in a 
great emergency. I think if this plan had been carried out it would 
have led to very evil results and serious complications. Would em- 
ployers pay their workmen the same wages if they knew them to be 
living at a reduced rent? It would certainly not seem fair to those 
workmen who would be paying the full market value if they did. 
Therefore in the end the State money would probably have found 
its way into the pocket of the employers and not into that of the 
employed. Again, subletting would have become a glorious trade if 
lot strictly prevented. But the project of letting at a reduced value 
s, I trust, a thing gone for ever, as even the present Bill will neces- 
‘itate a somewhat imperious mode of putting it into force; and if 
means are not taken to seeure the admission into the new buildings 
of the existing workmen, they will soon be filled from outside, and 
the present inhabitants will certainly derive no benefit from an influx 
of some thousands of new men into an already over-populated city. 
However, what I wish to insist upon is this: the Bill which pulls down 
tld houses and builds others will even in this case provide for only a 
portion of the people who are already living in the old houses, and I 
vould ask what provisions is to be made for the main body of the 
population—those we may term the ‘very poor’? 

Let new houses be built, and let at their proper value, and get 
good workmen into them by all means; but it will be found that for 
he generation the State will have to undertake and keep at its own 
ost the refuse of the population which has been allowed to grow up 
hrough the neglect of its laws. 

To sum up my small experience in this matter for whatever it is 
orth, I say over-crowding must be the first evil to fight against, 
iid the first step towards that must be the putting into force the 
aws against it, which laws up to the present time have certainly 
*mained in many parts of London a dead letter. This harsh but 
hecessary step will involve the clearing off of a vast number of those 
who are earning by fair means or foul a bare subsistence, and who, 
when turned adrift, will have to be provided for, either in workhouses 
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or by emigration. Zs is the great and immediate difficulty, and 
one for which a solution must be found. This done, the rest should 
be easy enough. The pulling down of old badly-built houses and 
the rebuilding of better ones should be carried out simultaneously, 
and those among the residents who are in work and not only inde- 
pendent, but also by their professions are an advantage to the State, 
should have the first claim upon the new rooms. In this way, instead 
of admitting new people and adding to the population, which would 
be in itself, I consider, a serious evil, room will be found for all those 
who are already in work upon the spot, and I believe ¢his class will 
be found able and willing to pay the real value of moderate sized 
clean rooms. 

How the lowest and most terrible of the many different classes of 
mankind is to be got rid of, for this in plain English is really what 
it amounts to, is the one great question, and the one which in my 
opinion is not solved by the present Bill. I hope and I believe that 
there ‘is a possibility of converting some among them to a more 
respectable and more human existence; and this I take it is what 
constitutes our chief work among the poor in the East End and in 
other districts. 

To elevate those among the masses who are depraved by want and 
misery; to cheer on those who are struggling upwards and onwards to 
the light; to reduce in each place in which we work the number of 
those who can but will not help themselves, by any of the various 
means in our power; to sow the seeds of ambition for a better and 
higher state of existence, and to endeavour to lead or even force them 
into that better state, this is what every man or woman who is work- 


ing among the poor is either knowingly or unknowingly doing ; and 
g g p gly gly g 


each unit of the whole who is so raised is one more stone added to 
the foundations of a new city. But for those whose degeneration by 
age, disease, and other causes has become complete, and for whom 
regeneration has become a matter of total impossibility, the State is, 
as it always has been, answerable; and in these cases new ‘ Unions,’ 
for there will not be nearly sufficient space in those already existing, 
to be built by the State, must do their share in the ‘ Housing of the 
Poor.’ I should, I confess, far rather see public money devoted to the 
absorption of those who cannot support themselves, and toa class of 
people who by proper means of prevention would not be.able so readily 
again to accumulate, than to any scheme of letting houses at a low rate, 
which would, I believe, not only fail to meet the present difficulty, 
but must in the end add new ones to it, the unravelling of which 
would be bequeathed to future generations. 

Among many existing evils 1 might mention one which I do not 
believe is commonly known of, and which appears to me to require 
legislation, and that is the prematurely early marriages among the 
men. Many of them marry while still in boyhood, a boy of 14 
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marrying a girl of 16 being no uncommon thing, and indeed I have 
known a boy marry at 15. It appears that a clergyman cannot 
refuse to perform the marriage ceremony if the parents consent, 


which they invariably do, being perhaps glad to have one less mouth 


to feed. 

These early marriages may possible tend to the preservation of 
morality, but they are one cause, I believe, of the ‘degeneration of 
Londoners,’ and one not mentioned by Mr. Cantlie, F.R.C.S., in his 
able pamphlet recently published upon this subject. 

The numbers of children resulting from such marriages are generally 
large, and worn-out prematurely old women of 35 to 4o are left with 
six or seven weakly little creatures out of a family of ten, fourteen, or 
sixteen children to bring up. They may be born healthy, but in a few 
months they waste away; or if they live, they only grow up into 
small weak beings, unhealthy and even diseased; these results being 
obviously pernicious. It would certainly be a wise thing if possible 
to prevent these premature marriages; but little can be done as the 
laws are at present. One may try and dissuade the young couple 
from their folly, or one may even remove one or other from the 
locality by taking the girl into service, or by getting work for the 
boy elsewhere, but one’s power of interference is at best limited. 

Could not a law be passed making marriage among men illegal 
under the age of, say, 18, and a certificate of date of birth made a 
necessity under penalty of a fine upon the clergyman or registry 
office? This would not only prevent the increase of useless members 
of society, but probably also save many of the girls who, married to 
boys of their own age, are in danger of being left before long by them, 
and are in many cases thrown by poverty and want of excitement 
upon the streets. It has been also suggested that it should be made 
compulsory for men to be married in their own district parish, where 
they are known. At present a title to the proper term of residence 
may be purchased for half a crown, and no proper precautions need 
be taken to find out whether it is the real or only nominal parish ; 
and in most cases the premature marriages are found to have taken 
place quietly in a church or registry office where the couple were not 
known. 

Another cause of ‘degeneration’ can be traced to the enormous 
difficulty the poor have to contend against in the impossibility of 
getting good meat.. They cannot afford to pay the exorbitant price 
of meat charged at the butchers’ shops, and they are driven to buy 
their Sunday dinners or their week-day scraps at one of the numerous 
market stalls, where the meat is sold at a very low rate, but which 
is in every instance stale and bad, and in many cases absolutely 
poisonous. Theeating of such meat can do no good, and must do im- 
mense harm; doctors will tell you that whole families are literally 
poisoned, and the illnesses and diseases consequent on the eating of 
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unsound or diseased meats are among the most frequent in the cases 
which come under their notice. 

Our clergyman soon became aware of the existence of this great evil, 
and he conceived the idea of selling New Zealand mutton and English 
beef at almost cost price tothe people inthe district. For some weeks 
he had the frozen meat cut upand sold every Saturday in the schoolroom, 
and finding that the people bought it eagerly, and that it was much 
appreciated, we have now started a shop where he is able to sell this 
most excellent meat at nearly half the price of that charged for by the 
butchers; and moreover, after clearing all expenses he is paying 5 per 
cent. to those who helped him with the capital to start it. I may 
add that the gratitude of the people is everywhere thankfully ex- 
pressed. Since writing the above I have seen a paper upon this sub- 
ject called ‘Eastward-Ho Meat Stores, for the purpose of supplying 
the Poorer Classes with wholesome Meat at the Lowest Prices,’ in 
which our shop is described, and it explains more fully than I could 
do the dangers the poor are liable to from the consumption of the filth 
sold as meat, and the enormous benefit derived from the attainment 
of pure, sound meat, which is thus placed within their reach. 

This paper can be procured from the Editor of Zastward-Ho, 
Office, 179 Strand, and is most interesting. 

One of the most valuable and useful ways of assisting the poor is by 
a small Convalescent Home. We constantly found that in cases of ill- 
ness or convalescence we could procure a ticket of admission to one of 
the already existing ‘Homes,’ but that a month or six weeks, or even 
a longer time, invariably elapsed before a vacancy was offered to the 
patient, who was probably by that time either dead or well again. Two 
years ago we started asmall Home at Hastings, and kind friends helped 
us with the necessary funds to furnish it. Admittance is quite free, 
as the people cannot afford to pay anything, and even their railway fare 
has to be paid for them in most cases. There are twelve beds, and 
the Home is always full; and we hope to keep it going now for about 
150/. a year. 

This year we are embarking upon a larger but very important 
undertaking—a recreation ground for men and boys. There is, I be- 
lieve, only one opinion as tothe immense advantage to be derived from 
open spaces which may be used as recreation grounds in various parts 
of London. The numbers of these are increasing every year, and will 
no doubt in time supply to a certain degree air and exercise, the 
want of which is allowed to have the most baneful effects upon the 
lives of so many boys and men working in factories in the heart of 
the City. Such a space has now become available. It is about the 
sixth of an acre in size, and we propose to asphalt the ground and 
build a pavilion at one end, to include a reading- or dining-room 
upstairs; and downstairs, kitchens, &c., and a canteen for the sale of 
refreshments and drinks, Here the lads will be able to get their one 
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o'clock dinners, of good meat, steaks, &c., and bread, at a very 
reasonable price. Outside, but enclosed within the ground, will bea 
gymnasium, drinking-fountain, &c., and a covered seat will be placed 
all round for the use of the non-performers. This ground will be the only 
one as yet existing in Shoreditch. The amusements will include giant- 
strides, swings, trapezes, boxing, fencing, dumb-bells, clubs, &c., and 
and there will be besides two bands, a brass and a drum-and-fife. The 
money for the building and plant is forthcoming, and we hope 
when once it is started to make it pay itself. ‘The members will pay 
2d. a week, and 1d. more for the band; the sale of food and drinks 
will bring in something more. ‘Two hundred have already enrolled 
themselves and more wish to join; success seems certain, and it will 
add one more to the many good works originated by the clergyman in 
the district where his only thought has ever been to assist the people 
committed to his charge in every possible way, both spiritually and 
physically. 

There are no doubt many subjects which cannot be touched upon 
in an article of this kind, and some which, although important in the 
extreme, have not happened to come under my notice. Probably also 
those to which I have directed attention mtay be well known to many 
of my readers. 

Still, even in that case it may be interesting to hear a little of 
what is going on in one out of the many London districts in which so 
much good work is actually being done, and in which new workers 
may possibly be willing to offer their services. 

There has arisen lately an immense expression of such a desire among 
many whom I am acquainted with, and committees are constantly being 
formed with a view to facilitating the introduction of the would-be 
worker to the most suitable and useful sphere of action. I sometimes 
wish that in these cases, and when persons desire to embark in such 
work, they could be shown the real and not the imaginary picture of 
what they are about to undertake. 

Some whom I have heard discussing the subject are apparently 
under the impression that they have simply to show themselves to the 
poor and take part in some entertainment or meeting once in many 
months, and that the people will be so touched and overcome by this 
excessive kindness that wholesale connversions will immediately follow. 

The real fact lies in the exact opposite to all this. -The poor are 
as proud, and even more so,thanthe rich. Moreover they are quite as 
quick at seeing through motives and reasons, and they resent anything 
like being patronised with a most keen sense of injury. The first 
step towards becoming acquainted with them are always difficult, 
as they are apt to look upon new people with suspicion. It takes 
years to be on really intimate terms with them, and to do any good, 
however small, a personal influence must first be gained. 

This can only be done by constant intercourse, and a person going 
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down now and then at his own convenience would certainly not be 
able to create any personal feeling whatever. 

I do not mean that good cannot be done by strangers attending 
concerts or other entertainments, because I think there is something 
very attractive in the novelty of a stranger; but this is after all only 
supplementing the work of others. In all other work I foresee more 
harm than good to be done by, more antipathy than sympathy in 
store for, those who without any real love for the people and their 
interests, their joys and their sorrows, spasmodically offer their 
superiority as a panacea for all ills. 

To work well, or even to work at all, regularity of days and hours 
is required, and this without the appearance of anything being given 
up for it; and I fear the difficulty of being able to work regularly 
will prevent many from working effectually. Any one who is only in 
London for four or five months at most can scarcely undertake regular 
work ; so the real workers must be limited to those who are more or 
less always within hail of London. 

To such, if I might be allowed to offer a few words of advice, | 
should say: settle upon the days or hours when you mean to be 
among the people for any of the various objects selected, and try never 
to miss being at your post; carry with you a feeling of fellowship 
not of superiority, for anything approaching to that will make you 
more enemies than friends among them; be ready always to help 
but rarely to dictate; give them your time and your affection un- 
grudgingly; never give them money without a real knowledge of 
their necessities, and then do it secretly. Feel your way gradually, 
and by all means in your power make personal friends among them. 
Visit only those who wish to see you at their houses. Get, through 
your mission woman, who, being of their own class, should, if she is 
worth anything, be more welcome to most of them than you can be, 
all information you can, and through her endeavour to inculcate 
the desire for sobriety, thrift, &c., and encourage these desires 
whenever and wherever you can. To those who live near London | 
would suggest getting down once a year a limited number of the 
people for a day in the country; they look upon such a day as an 
era in the history of their lives, and every detail is remembered by 
them ever after. Let the people know your. interests, your. occupa- 
tions, your sorrows and your joys, and in return they will let you 
know theirs: sympathy must be the bond between you, and they | 
will learn to trust you and look up to you, just inasmuch as they find 
you worthy of their confidence and their respect. You cannot force 
a pauper or a thief to care about you any more than you can force 
a person who is on a social equality to do so, and in point of fact it 
is more difficult to gain the affection of those between: whom and 
yourself there are such wide differences throughout almost every 


aspect of life. 
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Still these difficulties should not discourage those who, while 
admitting the task they undertake to be a hard one, are still anxious 
to overcome prejudices, and work their way into the very hearts of 


the people. 


For any one who is so minded the way is easy, and there is a 
simplicity of nature and a grandeur of character hidden under the 
dirt and rags of the poor which respond with a ready echo to the 
tender words and loving thoughts of a true friend. They accept 
willingly, and in return they can teach many lessons of patience, long- 
suffering, and contentedness, and will prove themselves often by 
their actions and aspirations to hold the true patents of worth and 
nobility. 

KaTIE COWPER. 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


FOREIGN OPINIONS ON PEASANT 
PROPERTIES. 


Ir is strange that in all the letters and discussions concerning 
Peasant Properties, Germany, where they abound, is hardly alluded 
to. Their condition there is, however, considered to be so serious, 
that three Government Commissions have simultaneously been issued 
to inquire into the remedies necessary to counteract the evils con- 
nected with the present state of their land tenure—one by the Prussian 
Minister of Agriculture in 1883; another for the Grand Duchy of 
Baden, which is considered the most searching and complete; the 
third by the Society of Social Economy, which has been carried out 
by local inquiries in all parts of Germany, Bavaria, Austria, the 
Rhine Provinces, Westphalia, Mecklenburg-Schwerin, &c. ‘ The fear 
that haunts men’s minds,’ says the Revue des Deux-Mondes on the 
German Reports, ‘ is that middle-sized and large properties will alto- 
gether disappear, and with them the power of cultivating cereals to ad- 
vantage.’ Wheat can be grown advantageously at present only in fields 
of a certain size, with a large amount of manure, and proper agricul- 
tural machinery ; how is it possible that the cultivator of scraps of land 
of an acre or two with the spade or hoe can contend with a scientific 
system of cultivation, or the enormous supplies of the New World? 

Subdivision, say the Reports, is increasing to an alarming exteitt ; 
as the population muliplies the size of each portion is diminished 
If at a death the property is not divided equally among the children 
and passes to the principal heir, he is obliged to borrow in order to 
pay the others their shares ; he then only vegetates; the next genera- 
tion at furthest sells—or vendre c’est morceler. If the land is 
divided in kind, the possessor of each small piece is still worse off, 
and ‘ poverty overtakes him then even more quickly ;’ ‘ Ze systéme des 
deux enfants is coming more and more into practice, to prevent a 
ruinous partition.’ ‘The division is so great that cultivation is 
seriously impeded ; the proprietor of, say, twenty-five acres often has 
it divided into forty or fifty parcels, dispersed over a whole commune.’ 
Not only is the time wasted in going from one to another very great, 
but he cannot cultivate these tiny morsels to advantage, mixed up as 
they are with those of his neighbours. 
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In the great plains of Germany we once saw nineteen ploughs 
with two horses or bullocks each, all at work in the space of a moderate 
English farm; a little further on we counted thirty-six draw-cattle 
and horses, close together (as these are guided by the voice, only one 
man is required to each equipage); thus eighteen men and a great 
many women and children were doing work which would have been 
easily accomplished by half their number, but for the subdivision 
no division of labour is possible. 

Professor Voelcker says of the fetite culture of “Germany and 
3elgium, with both of which he is well acquainted :— 

The position of the small peasant proprietors is simply wretched comparéd to 
that of a decent English agricultural labourer. Man, wife, sons and daughters, on 
a small peasant property, have all to work hard from early morn till night, to gain 
enough to keep body and soul together. They exist upon the most frugal fare, and 
live in dirty, crowded hovels; as regards food and housing the English labourer is 
unquestionably 50 per cent. better off than they are... . The peasants have no 
money to cultivate their little fields or to buy stock; the application of artificial 
manure, of sufficient home-made dung, and the use of labour-saving machinery are 
impossible in the petite culture. The results are everywhere the same—poor crops 
bad earnings, and extravagant value put upon the land [which is considered the 
only mode of getting a living, as in Ireland], and a hardand miserable existence. 


The Secretary of the Agricultural Asssociation at Berlin declares 
that the whole agricultural produce in Germany is less than one-half 
that of England. The number of families in Prussia exempt from 
direct taxation, because they earn less than 25/. a year, about gs. 7d. 
a week, was in 1882 upwards of 7,000,000, according to Dr. Geffachen, 
and the numbers increase every year. 

The remedies proposed for the morce/lement sound strange in our 
ears ; the recent laws of Prussia tend all to create a privileged heir. 
Amongst them are to be found proposals, 1st, to make a ‘ majorat’ 
(that is, to restore primogeniture!), so that the land can be kept 
together, and the younger children bought off with a small share in 
money. 2nd. To register a farm on a list of rural estates (Hofen- 
Recht), after which it shall be indivisible—it must be inhabited and 
worked by the proprietor, and cannot be either let or mortgaged. 
3rd. The mortgages of the peasants are so numerous that an Encum- 
bered Estates Act is demanded for them, also that the debts should be 
taken over either by the State or by companies such as the popular 
banks of Schulze-Delitzsch which should lend mones at less unsurious 
interest than the money lenders receive. ‘ All peasants certainly are 
not in debt, but in many parts of Germany their mortgages amount 
to from 54 to 99 per cent. on real property,’ and it is proposed to 
take from them the power of mortgaging their land, either wholly or 
in part. 4th. Protection in all its different forms. 

The increase of the debts on land (dette fonciére) and the progres- 
sive morcellement of property are the chief subjects of anxiety in 
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the inquiries. If the little parcedles could be brought together by 
exchange or sale, the increase in their value would be from 20 to 30 
per cent., say the Reports. This union is favoured by legislation in 
Germany ; in France it hardly ever takes place. The jealousy of the 
voisin, and the fears of being outwitted in a bargain, prevent any 
arrangements from taking place. ‘Z’échange des parcelles s’accomplit 
rarement,’ says Le Play: ‘ Je dirais jamais,’ was the comment of a 
French landowner. Ze vozsin is indeed considered as the incarnation 
of all evil, and not to be dealt with except as such. 

The produce on such extremely small areas is only about 15 
bushels an acre, as it was in England in the days of Queen Anne. An 
enlargement of farms took place with us after this period, and in the 
time of Arthur Young the yield was about 20 bushels. With improved 
agriculture and larger farms, the average yield, according to the 
Mark Lane returns, is now about 32 bushels; in Scotland it has 
advanced to 40; and this year at C—— a produce of 6 quarters, 
48 bushels an acre, has not been uncommon. Mr. Jenkins, Secretary 
to the Agricultural Society, reports that the average return to the 
peasant owner in France, Belgium, and Germany is about *30/. a 
year, and that as a rule he works twice as hard as an English labourer, 
and for half the wages. 

An extremely curious experiment has been tried in Mecklenburg- 
Schwerin that is hitherto very little known. The greatest part of the 
territory belonged to the Grand Duke; the cultivators were serfs up to 
1820, and were considered as yearly tenants, when they became free. 
In 1867 the land was divided by Government, according to a regular 
system, into leasehold farms of from go to 1oo acres, and 7,511 
peasant-farms of from tro to 15 acres, held by (Biidner) artisans, for 
whom the land is only an accessory, and 6,392 plots for cottagers large 
enough for a house and garden. Any expenses are charged at 4 per 
cent. besides the rent, with a choice of paying off the principal, 
which hardly any of the peasants have availed themselves of as yet. 

The tenant may not break up his farm or increase it; if he parts 
with it he must sell the whole in one piece, as the great object was 
to protect them against further subdivision. The small proprietor 
cannot, therefore, if he wishes it, exchange the spade for the plough, 
and the interference with the liberty of the subject sounds indeed 
excessive. 

In our northern counties the wages now average 52/. a year for 
a man, 12¢. for a woman, 6/. for a boy, so that from 7o0/. to 80/. go 
into the cottage of the wage-earner; fifteen or sixteen shillings in 
the midland counties, and even the twelve shillings a week further 
south, in addition to harvest wages, would still insure a sum above 
that realised by the cottier-owner, 


Improved culture on a large scale has more than doubled the general yield of 
wheat in England, and wages rise with the higher order of agriculture; to a con- 
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siderable extent (says a great authority), wages keep pace with rents. By the 
application of machinery, while the cost of production is greatly reduced, wages 
advance, as it requires more intelligence and trustworthiness in the workman. 
As a rule, reats are a third lower in Ireland than in England; the wages are 
there not above a shilling a day, while even in the poorer districts of England and 
Scotland they ate 2s. and 2s. 6d. 


‘There is a saying that a poor man makes a poor master; the 
labourer had better serve a rich one—a wage-finder and work-giver. 
It may be maintained that a poor man never works for so bad a 
master as when he works for himself, except as an adjunct to his 
wage-earning and at his odd ‘moments.’ 

Allotments are admirable for employment at slack times, for 
supplies of vegetables, &c., and for the moral training in thrift and 
intelligent industry; but it must be remembered that as the profit, 
by the showing of their advocates, is from 3/. to 4/. an acre, and that 
of the farmer from 7/. to 8/., the country could hardly afford to have 
them indefinitely multiplied. There is a tendency also towards their 
drifting into a few hands. At twenty-two out of thirty have 
been united into what is practically a small farm. 

Both in France and Germany the cultivation of the small plots is 
only rendered possible by the slavish toil of the women and children— 
out in every weather, ground down with misery and hard work, 
mowing, ploughing (we have seen three in one field), making hay by 
taking it up in their arms and scattering it abroad, spreading dung 
with wretched little forks, lifting great sacks of potatoes, cutting 
wood, treading the manure heaps with bare legs every evening, 
carrying baskets of it on their bare hair. 

The number of maimed, halt and deformed women and children 
whom we saw—sitting guarding the cow with a string during her 
breakfast—three or four sheep or a goat; flopping down in the 
damp grass and the mud, risking the human life which should have 
been the most valuable of their possessions—was dismal indeed to 
witness; and we were told repeatedly by doctors that the sickliness 
and malformation of the children was occasioned by the mothers 
going out all day, and being unable to attend to them. 

The small ownerships now, proposed to be encouraged by State 
action are an attempt to restore the old yeomen and statesmen of 
the past. They have vanished, because the conditions of the world no 
longer admit of their gaining a living out of the land alone. M. de 
Lavergne says:—‘It must not be supposed that any revolution has 
destroyed them; they have sold their property and become farmers, 
because they have discovered that they could turn their capital to 
more profit by doing so. A time will come when a good many small 
French proprietors will make the same discovery, as capital invested 
in land returns at most 2 or 3 per cent., and when invested in 
farming, if judiciously employed, should bring from 8 to ro.’ 


Vot, XVIII.—No. 105. 3F 
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This experiment of subdivision has, in fact, been already tried in 
Ireland. The Registrar-General of Ireland declared that there were 
at the last census 150,000 holdings so small that it was impossible 
for the occupiers to live upon them. The cost of these small farms, 
and of the fetite culture in Belgium, worked solely by hand-labour, is 
found to be more than double that of agriculture on a large scale, 
with improved implements. Mr. Chadwick says that, while in the 
Poor Law Administration, he passed sales of parish property three 
quarters of a million sterling in value, chiefly of plots which cottier- 
owners had given up to the parish to entitle them to relief. 

As to the moral effects of the excessive subdivision of land, of 
which we now hear so much, the testamony of a Frenchman is less 
suspected. Let any one study the dismal story by Balzac of Les 
Faysans. That great master of realistic description, unrivalled in 
the art with which he works out a picture by touches as minute as 
those of a Dutch painter, opens with a preface, saying the object of 
the terrible realism of this study (‘d’une vérité effrayante ’) is to set 
forth the principal figures of a population forgotten by so many pens, 
to show 

Le Paysan, cet infatigable sapeur, ce rongeur qui morcelle et divise le sol, le 
partage, et coupe un arpent de terre en cent morceaux. . . . S’élévant au-dessus de 
la loi par sa propre petitesse, ce Robespierre 4 une téte et vingt millions de bras, 
travaille sans jamais s’arréter, tapi dans toutes les communes, intronisé au Conseil 
municipal. Cet élement insocial créé par Ja Révolution absorbera quelque jour la 
bourgeoisie, comme la bourgeoisie a devoré la noblesse. 


For eight years he says that he ‘tried to finish this work, the most 
important of those which he had resolved to write, but recoiled 
betore the difficulties.’ The book is too monotonously painful to 
read except as a task—the pictures of the mean, sordid lives of the 
main part of the peasant population—the dogged way in which they 
pursue the wretched objects of their existence—/.e. the earning and 


? 


hoarding ‘des petits sous dans de vieux bas;’ the lying, cheating, 
picking and stealing which are considered lawful as against a ‘ richard ; ’ 
the way in which all means the most vile and repulsive are condoned 
for the sovereign end—the obtaining of a little bit of land—forms a 
repulsive picture indeed. ‘No one,’ says Balzac, ‘has had the courage 
to go into the country and study the permanent conspiracy of those 
whom we still call the feeble, against those who think themselves the 
strong—of the peasant against the rich man. The people now has its 
courtiers as the kings of old.” The details he gives he declares to be 
minutely true. The scene is laid in Burgundy, and the subject of 
the conspiracy of a whole district is to force the proprietor of the 
large estate to sell it. He is an old colonel of the Empire, and by no 
means a perfect character, but he does his duty both by the land and 
by the people. He is wor.ted, however, in the end: his position 
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becomes unendurable ; the estate is sold, the woods are cut down, the 
house is demolished, every trace of garden and pleasaunce is destroyed, 
the ill-cultivated fields are cut up into patches like a chess-board— 
‘avec des misérables maisonnettes comme en batissent less paysans.’ 

If it is objected that Balzac is a romancier, here is a testimony to 
the same effect from M. Dussard, a republican before the time of the 
Empire, of high political character, and of independent property. 
He was asked by Mr. Senior how his purchase of an extensive 
estate near Perpignan had turned out. 

sadly. My neighbours, all peasant props:.iors, treat me as a common prey, 
as a thing to be eaten. They destroy my fences, they turn their cattle into my 
enclosures, they cut down my young plantations to heat their ovens, they dispute 
my boundaries, and the tribunals give me no redress when I am plaintiff, and 
always decide egainst me when I am defendant. I am a large proprietor and I am 
a stranger. In the provinces either of these predicates excludes a man from justice. 
If the judges, like your judges of assize, were itinerant, or, like your County Court 
judges, were sent from the capital, or, like your justices of Quarter Sessions, were 
gentlemen, they would be impartial. But they are the people of the country, ill- 
born, ill-educated, and ill-paid. I do not know whether they are open to bribery, 
but they are certainly open to solicitation—in fact, they invite it. My opponent, 
however, need not solicit nor bribe. Both the law and the facts are always on the 
side of the peasant against the great landowner, of the provincial against the 
Parisian, of the ignorant against the educated man. I must sell my property’ for 
half its intrinsic value, and, cheap as it will appear to be, the buyer will find it 
dear unless he is a native, and unless he breaks it up and sells it in lots. 


It is remarkable that the feature which most perplexes foreign 
statesmen and economists has till now been almost ignored in the 
English papers and discussions on the subject: viz. the subdivision 
of the subdivisions. The units created by the partage forcé are 
small enough, but even these are not kept together. A man leaves, 
say, three children and has three little morsels of land; such is the 
jealous fear of being over-reached, that each child insists upon 
taking his third of each separate piece. The habit of investing all 
savings in land makes the peasant buy a bit wherever he can get it 

‘a une heure d’ici,’ as was often said to us. 

An extremely interesting map of an old Normandy estate, sent to 
us by the proprietor, gives a vivid picture of this almost incredible 
subdivision of the land, even when in the hands of a single owner. 

A rich tract of pasture near a river two miles off, and some 
portions of forest, which also belong to the estate, are not included in 
the map, which shows some 2,500 acres of arable land situated on a 
high and rather bare plateau, of which the largest part, about 2,000 
acres, was taken possession of by the peasants and cut up at the time 
of the great Revolution, 1789-93. The 500 or 600 acres which remain 
in the hands of the old family are subdivided into 191 morsels—some of 
half an acre or less !—besides the chateau with its gardens and orchards: 
of these 145 are fragments of the original property retained by the 
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family ; forty-six are bits bought back from the peasants. The inter- 
vening portions, forming four-fifths of the whole, belong to sixty 
different peasant-owners in patches varying from five acres upwards, 
with a few of from seventy to eighty acres; but these peasant properties 
are again divided into little parcels scattered over the whole area. ‘Thus 
an owner of ten or twelve acres will have twelve or fifteen separate 
pieces wide apart, in such small morsels that proper cultivation is 
practically impossible. The agriculture of the peasants on the property 
up to the present time has been most primitive; without any know- 
ledge of the proper rotation of crops, they sow wheat the first year, 
oats the second, and leave a bare fallow the third, ‘to let the land 
rest.’ The proprietor has been following a more enlightened system, 
taken from Norfolk farming, with excellent results, and the peasants 
are just beginning to use more manure, and to plant cabbages and 
beetroot for the third year’s crop. 

The history of this excessive subdivision of French properties is 
to be found in De Tocqueville’s Ancien Régime. In 178g, the 
feudal tenure of land was abolished, and manorial rights were 
suppressed without compensation; the peasants who held land at 
rents in money or in kind were given power to compel their land- 
lords to sell them the freehold at twenty years’ purchase. Few, how- 
ever, took advantage of this offer, hoping to get the land for nothing : 
they proved to be in the right ; two years later difficulties were made 
about proving any titles to land, and finally the National Convention 
in 1793 suppressed all the rights of the landlords, and the peasants 
who had been shrewd enough to wait found themselves the absolute 
owners of their holdings, without paying anything either to the land- 
lords or to the State. 


This advance of revolutionary principles (remarks a French lawyer), starting with 
a moderate departure from the ordinary rights of property, and ending in measures 
of wholesale spoliation, is the most impressive instance in history of a movement 
set on foot by moderate reformers, which, gathering strength in its course, swept 
away all the old landmarks with resistless force, and entailed consequences which 
they had never forseen and could not control. 


That there are many districts where peasant properties succeed 
is of course true, but we believe thzi this will be the case only in 
conditions which cannot be found in ordinary agricultural land far from 
towns. In Westphalia, we are told, the mineral and manufacturing 
industries have largely increased, and in the neighbourhood of the 
mines and manufactures, the labourers, miners, and other craftsmen buy 
a small plot of land on which they build a house and have a garden. 

In Belgium, the large towns are numerous and close together and 
furnish excellent markets for the produce of the small owners near 
them, who do well. In parts of Normandy, where they have the 
command of the markets both of London and Paris, and subdivision 
is not so great, the fruit, poultry, eggs, butter, and milk sent to Paris, 
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fetch high prices and the peasant owner succeeds. Guernsey and Jersey, 
where the climate and soil enable the market-gardener to send early 
vegetables, fruit, and flowers to London ; the Simmen-thal, near Thun, 
where the pastures and soil are remarkably fine and furnish the world 
with Gruyére cheese, are all examples of the kind of success which it 
is possible for the peasant proprietor to obtain. 

But how rare these advantages are may be seen by the description 
of different French economists. M. Malo, a civil engineer, many years 
mayor of his district, says in a lecture on Socialism, read at a conference 
on political economy at Lyons, with regard to the peasant proprietors 
—‘ There are of course exceptions in everything and everywhere; but 
what is their present condition in their grande généralité?’— 

Fearful labour; an enormous amount of physical force spent, too often wasted, 
by the fault of hereditary routine; a diet approaching that of his own cattle; the 
necessity of making his wife and children work as much as, or more than, the beasts 
of burden; the incessant fear that one of a thousand mishaps may destroy in a 
day the harvest and the fruit of the labour of the whole year: the crushing misery 
of debt, which so often tortures him, renders him low and servile, and against 
which he must fight, under pain of being devoured by it. All this labour, all 
these miseries, all these harrowing anxieties to leave the inheritance of this rock of 
Sisyphus intact to his posterity; an inheritance most grievous of all, but accepted 
without murmur from father to son, without interruption, and with little hope 
that the terrible weight will diminish. And on the day when this galley slave is 
worn out, when at last his muscles refuse service, when he has become an onerous 
burden for his family, it remains only for him to hope that his uselessness will not 
be of long duration. 


This is a state of things proposed as a panacea for the evils that 
beset our own social condition, which, though it certainly needs great 
improvement, is still at a far higher level than that described by 
French writers. 

We are, indeed, invited to go back to a time when men, rich and 
poor, had few external wants, lived hardly on the produce of the land, 
bought and sold scarcely anything; when machines for saving labour 
were unknown, and foreign supplies unheard of, and when the life of 
man, in the words of Hobbes, was ‘poor, nasty, brutish, and short.’ 
‘The population scarcely increased (indeed the death- was far beyond 
the birth-rate in London, where the population was kept up by immi- 
gration).’ We cannot reverse the wheels of the world, however anxious 
we may be to preserve some good features of the past. Would the 
town advocates of country subdivision, who recommend peasant proper- 
ties ‘ because more hands are employed in the produce from the land,’ 
carry out their ideal in manufactures and commerce? Small forges 
would certainly employ more hands than great smelting-works : hand- 
weaving than power-looms and steam-factories. Will they show us an 
example by attempting to reinstate these equivalents of peasant proper- 
ties? ‘Talk of restoring the Heptarchy’ has passed into a truism. 

The conditions of agriculture have as entirely changed as all the 
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FREE SCHOOLS. 


THE cry for ‘free schools for the people’ has more in it and a deeper 
significance than either the criers or hearers seems aware of. ‘The 
terms of the cry itself are vague, whatever its inspiration may be. 
The epithet ‘free,’ with an inviting popular sound, conveys no 
definite meaning. As Mr. Mundella lately said, ‘There is no such 
thing possible as free education. It must cost something to somebody. 
If the Government pay for it they derive their resources from the 
taxpayer, and education free in this sense must not be for a single 
class of taxpayers only.’ 

At present there are four contributory sources of support in this 
country to public elementary schools—taxes, local rates, voluntary 
subscriptions, and small weekly fees. 

Does the cry mean only that such schools should be free from the 
small weekly fees paid by the parents of the children attending them? 
The poorest of such parents pay taxes and local rates, if not directly, 
indirectly, in consumption or in rent, and the remission of this little 
fee would not give them free schools, any more than State-paid 
schools in America are free. Still less could the schools be called 
free to the majority of the people not using them. 

But ‘the people’ is another term used equally vaguely in the cry. 
The declaiming oligarchy have never defined who they mean by the 
people. Mr. Chamberlain lately rebuked some licensed victuallers, 
who put awkward questions to him, as ‘arrogant interferers between 
him and the people.’ This was a simple division of the community, 
but still wanting in definition of the latter half. His notion of free 
education for the people under his influence at Birmingham has led to 
forty-seven per cent. of school fees being charged on the poor rates, 
while the school rate has mounted up to 9d. in the pound. 

But if we look for more definite meaning in the cry for ‘free schools 
for the people’ in late writings on the subject even by the highest 
authorities, we shall find amongst very wise views expressed in general 
terms an apparent absence of all consciousness of the practical 
intention of the cry. 

Mr. Gladstone devoted a section of his September manifesto to 
this subject, and suggested several considerations unfavourable to 
gratuitous primary education, 
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First, that ‘a contribution towards the cost of any article tends 
to its being more thoroughly valued by the receiver. 

Secondly, ‘the effect that public support would have on primary 
education other than that so supplied.’ 

Upon this point he said: ‘The rule of our policy is that nothing 
should be done by the State which can be better, or as well, done by 
voluntary effort; and neither in its mental nor even its literary 
aspect has the work of the State for education as yet proved its 
superiority over the work of the religious bodies or of philanthropic 
individuals.’ 

Thirdly, he urged ‘the economical: consideration of materially 
augmented cost.’ 

Fourthly, ‘an increased jealousy of the introduction into the 
schools of any subject not strictly rudimentary.’ 

Fifthly, he laid great stress on the religious difficulty, saying, ‘ The 
nation does not appear to be disposed to confine the public teaching 
in primary schools to matters purely secular ;’ and he asked, ‘ How 
can the entire population accept one scheme of religious instruction, 
presented by the authority of the State, especially at a period when 
a large mass of opinion is adverse tg the use by the State of any 
prescribing authority in religious matters ?’ 

All these are sound arguments on general principles, but ‘ gra- 
tuitous primary education’ is not exactly the text submitted for the 
discussion. 

‘nforcing these remarks, Mr. Goschen, on the day after Mr. Glad- 
stone’s manifesto, observed that the sense of family duty might be 
dangerously weakened by a completely public provision of education, 
as our system of poor laws has already struck at, and much shaken, 
that vital principle. He approved of what is now done in the 
way of lightening taxation of the poorest of the working classes, but 
he would by no means dispense with their payment of school fees ; 
remarking that it is not the school pence, but an improvident antici- 
pation by ignorant parents of children’s services, that prejudices the 
claims of education. Where education is provided in other countries 
wholly at public expense, he saw proofs that it was not more valued. 

Mr. Chamberlain was at the same time advocating free schools at 
Inverness. He rightly attributed to the development of our national 
education, of which the chief credit is due to reformatories, great 
decrease of crime ; and he saw great improvement of the habits, tastes, 
and pursuits of the people. But he maintained that the poorest 
portions of the people were yet outside the schools, not, as is the case, 
by the schools having gone above them, but by the pressure of the 
exaction of fees. He gave several instances of hardship on parents who 
were ‘summoned forthe non-attendance of their children, while starving 
or reduced to live on cabbage-stalksat home.’ Their pride, he supposed, 
led many to suffer such extremities rather than take school payments 
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as parish relief—an idea, by the way curiously contrasting with Mr. 
Goschen’s views on the pauperising effects of rate-paid schools. Sir 
Michael Hicks-Beach, speaking shortly after at Cirencester, reflected 
on Mr. Chamberlain’s cases of hardship as simply showing ignorance 
of their duties on the part of local authorities, which should prevent the 
possibility of any such cases occurring, and gave it as his own opinion 
that the very proper exemption of poor parents who are known to be 
unable to afford the payment of any fee makes the reason stronger 
for its general enforcement on those who can well afford it, and that 
after all the fee is an infinitesimal part of the cost of children at school. 

But it is plain from Mr. Chamberlain’s ‘ Radical Programme,’ 
lately published in Red Republican cover, that it is not the weekly 
payment of a few pence by parents wanting education for their 
children and unable to afford it that constitutes his grievance. 

What the cry for free schools means, as it comes from him, is a 
complete substitution of the American system of public national 
education for our own. In fact, he says (p. 45) that all the organic 
changes proposed in his programme have been accepted by English- 
men across the Atlantic, proving by their success conclusively that the 
forms at home are not essential to the English character. 

It is not specially for poor parents that he argues. He would 
have no distinction, but public school provision on the same terms 
for all. So far he agrees with Mr. Mundella, who said, ‘If educa- 
tion is to be free, it must be free all round.’ But Mr. Mundella 
added :— 


He hoped, whatever they did in regard to their educational system, they would 
work on English views, and consider the whole characteristics of the nation, and 
not become mere imitators of any other people, for what was good elsewhere might 
not be good when transferred to new soil. 


In Mr. Chamberlain’s view (p. 222) our Government ‘ undertakes 
the instruction of the whole nation.’ It is plainly asserted in his 
‘Programme’ (p. 62) that 


the responsibility which the State assumed by the Act of 1870 has not been 
fully discharged. A great principle was then adopted, to which only partial effect 
has yet been given. A step was taken in the direction of State socialism, but only 
a short step. The Radicals are not satisfied with the present educational arrange- 
ments, which are wanting in economy and efficiency. Popular feeling is gaining 
strength, and the working classes, in the long run, must be obeyed. They can 
bring the whole education machine to a deadlock by refusing to pay the school fees, 
even going to prison rather than pay them. 


With some contradiction (p. 218) he says :— 


The people are now masters; they can have School Boards where they please, 
and elect whom they like; they might return, everywhere, majorities pledged to 
abolish school fees. 

That they do not do so looks as though they were not very much of his 
mind on the subject. 
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Mr. Chamberlain’s notion, then, about free schools is that the 
whole community should pay for all schools, in yearly rates and taxes, 
a national assurance, extended over all their lives, of an educational 
provision for those who may want to use it. 

Mr. Broadhurst’s view, lately expressed at a political meeting, is 
that ‘in the future, talent and energy should win against all the 
titles men might be born to—brains against birth and privilege—so 
that every labourer should have the means to give his boy all the 
education possible; and to effect this education must be free.’ This 
is a play on the word ‘ education,’ and implies an idea that it is all the 
same thing, only differing in degree, and a feeling of contempt for 
industrial employment as a degradation from which all should be 
as far as possible elevated. It is at bottom in agreement with the 
Radical programme for education of the whole nation alike by general 
taxation. 

The question, then, really raised by this cry for free schools is 
not as to the mere remission of weekly fees, but whether we should 
undertake openly above board to carry out what is already being 
covertly attempted—namely, to substitute the American system of 
national education for our own. : 

Fairly to consider this much larger issue we must briefly dis- 
tinguish in our minds the rival systems put berore us for choice. 

The English system, as described in the ruling Act of 1870, is to 
provide by public means elementary schools in every district where 
suitable provision is not otherwise made. Parliament intended to 
carry out on a national scale what private philanthropy had begun 
to do, and was still doing, for parents unable to give their children 
the primary discipline and instruction needful for their own and the 
country’s interest. 

This is what Mr. Gladstone discusses as national primary education, 
and from which he deprecates awakening jealousies by the intro- 
duction of subjects not strictly rudimentary. 

This is what Mr. Forster, the author of the Act of 1870, recently 
maintained to have been, and still to be, its object, saying that he 
considered a departure from it involved a disregard of poor parents’ 
claims to their children’s industry, and an unwarranted assumption of 
powers of general taxation for education of all kinds in this country, 
giving to the rich what was intended for the poor. 

The first explanatory circular which issued after the Act from the 
Education Department expressly restricted the public tuition to what 
was principally elementary. Any advance from this limit *hat has been 
made has crept on by Official by-legislation or School Board ambition. 

The United States system (and the Canadian like it) is to supply 
from a State school fund annually voted all scholastic requirements 
for the whole nation, One half is expended by central officers, for 
general educational purposes, and the other half is specifically 
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appropriated to every township for public schools in each, according 
to a valuation of all real and personal property and in proportion to 
the population. High schools, collegiate institutions, training schools 
for teachers, normal and model schools, museums and literary insti- 
tutes—all come within the several provisions. There are besides in 
some cases lands and endowments held in trust for educational 
purposes. Some such provision, varying in details, is made in all the 
United States and Canadian Provinces. 

The distinctive characteristic of this American system in com- 
parison with our own is the national taxation for all kinds of education; 
while we think it more in the spirit and interest of this country that 
all above elementary education should be independent of government 
aid, direction, and control, and is likely to be better provided for by 
those who want it, with nothing of central aid but stimulus and public 
inspection. 

The system in America could not, even if desired, be engrafted 
on our own system so as to be the same thing here as there. There 
are not the same social relations, habits, or feelings in the old and 
new country. Only the other day, for instance, a proposal of the 
Leeds School Board to make a higher grade school on rate support 
was rejected by the tradespeople, on the ground that they would 
think it mean to have their children educated at public expense; 
though, if a higher school meant one for a higher socéa/ grade, some 
of them, a little above the working class in social position but little 
better off in worldly means, might feel it not derogatory to take 
advantage of it at public expense. 

The feeling is very different, whether for weal or woe, in the 
United States, though there are private and independent schools 
for the wealthier classes. But in the very valuable evidence about 
the common schools in the state of Massachusetts collected by the 
Hon. Edward Twisleton, and published by Ridgway in the year 
1854, the Hon. Daniel Webster, Secretary of State and Senator in 
Congress, said, ‘I owe to them my own early training.’ The Hon. 
Edward Everett, who was Minister to England, described the public 
provision for-all as so goud that the children of the wealthy, his own 
included, were sent to them from choice, nothing being thought 
eleemosynary in their character. 

The Hon. R. Winthrop said: — 

A voluntary system in America would leave great numbers of children un- 
taught. It is certain that our common schools have given their earliest and some 


times their only education to not a few of our most distinguished men in all condi- 
tions of life. 


The well-known author and senator, the Hon. G. Hillard, 
said :— 


Our system of public schools is the natural growth of our soil, and the necessary 
eomplement of our democracy, in which all men are considered socially equal; 
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and much heartburning might be engendered from the inevitable inequality of 
fortune and condition, but for such a remedy as the sympathy these schools produce 
by the children of all classes attending them together. 


This evidence takes a truer veiw of the difference of countries 
than Mr. Chamberlain, who argues that the fact of our colonists pro- 
spering without following our ways is conclusive proof that we should 
prosper by following theirs, and that there is nothing essential to the 
English character in our own institutions. The different circumstances 
of colonists in a new country, and the consequent democratic turn 
given to the old institutions they take out with them, fully account 
for the success of different procedure, and illustrate the absurdity 
of conclusive inference from one to the other. 

The religious difficulty in the way of publicly supported educa- 
tion here is not felt in the United States, where they glory in the 
absence of Church establishment and in the multiplicity of sects, 
both no doubt objects of desire to Mr. Chamberlain. Lord Salisbury 
has characterised his scheme for free education as an attempt to 
abolish religious teaching in our public schools. The latest reports, 
however, from American boards of education are far frem being full of 
satisfaction—the precariousness of the annual votes to the school 
funds, and their appropriation, the State interference with local 
authorities, and yet, with all the American love of local autonomy, 
the need expressly felt for more central superintendence than their 
system provides for, are topics of dissatisfaction. The taxes on which 
the American system is charged are levied on all kinds of property, 
personal as well as real, which makes another fundamental difference 
as to the means available for any public institution. 

It is curious that the question of school fees, which is here specially 
under discussion, was recently raised in Canada, as to the right of 
School Boards to impose them, or to refuse tuition to ratepayers 
refusing to pay them, and the objection to such a right was decided 
to be untenable (Ontario Report, 1881). 

It is true we ate practically much departing, in a covert way, 
from our own legislative scheme of national education, but not, as 
Mr. Chamberlain thinks, in the American direction. By stretching 
the elementary to higher teaching we are not making a more national 
provision, but, on the contrary, leaving the lower class, for whom 
the education was chiefly intended, in comparative neglect, finding 
their way into ragged and indurtrial schools outside the Education 
Department, as subjects rather of police supervision under the Home 
Office. Our national education in the great urban populations, which 
is becoming a public provision chiefly for the trade and manufacturing 
classes. 

Religious instruction is getting further eliminated from the day 
schools of the middle classes, which independent schools are not de- 
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barred from ; and technical instruction is being anticipated in general 
education before the elements of knowledge are secured. 

Rural districts, by the public payment for education on show results, 
are doomed to receive a very secondary benefit from national awards. 

The proof of this departure from our recognised system, and the 
process of it, may be seen in the more recent edition of the depart- 
mental Code of Regulations and Instructions, in which the subjects 
to be taught reach avowedly ‘beyond the scheme of ordinary ele- 
mentary instruction.’ At the last annual meeting of the London 
School Board it was no less distinctly avowed that their work now 
embraced secondary education, and regret was expressed that they 
had allowed provincial School Boards to go before them. They looked 
to the coming election to force on a more general educational public 
undertaking. 

The departure, then, from our English system is the result of 
public education having been put in the hands of great official bodies 
with unlimited command of public money, and with the natural 
desire to magnify their office and indulge their theories. It is also 
eagerly prométed by the anxiety of the manufacturers to get skilled 
workmen at public expense, no matter the waste of providing whole- 
sale for the special training variously wanted in detail. This is 
strikingly shown in the late Report of the Commissioners on Technical 
Instruction. They have dealt with the whole question of national 
education as if it had been the reference on which they had to 
report. They were commissioned to inquire as to the instruc- 
tion of industrial classes in foreign countries, with the view of 
comparison with, and suggestions on, our own. But they discuss 
the whole subject of our national education, as if its object were 
solely that of stimulating our trade and manufacturers’ to meet 
foreign competition. Their opening text is the formidable display 
of manufacturing improvements in the Paris Exhibition of 1878, and 
from this warning they suggest our entire adoption of the foreign State 
system of education to meet it. It is remarkable¢that they nevertheless 
trace historically the Continental technical school system fo a dread 
of British superiority, and they conelude by declaring that, after all 
that foreign States have done, ‘our people still maintain their position 
at the head of the industrial world.’ 

An American correspondent of the Zimes lately confessed that 
their common school system only goes as far as the eyes of working men can 
trace its utility. The central idea is what may be available in making money—the 
only motive for any higher education at all. Even the colleges are in their organi- 
sation purely utilitarian—a fixed form of education as a passage to profitable 


employment. In no country is there so small a proportion of scholars and thinkers 
of all who attain university advantages. 


So far as we think to follow them, departing from our first intention, 
are we not, in the same way, lowering our ideal of education? 
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It is not the inclination of the middle classes of England to have 
their children’s education undertaken by the State, nor did our 
earlier Commissioners on the general subject ever favour the idea of 
an educational system supported by taxes and controlled by the State. 
On the contrary, the most important Report of 1868, on which our 
education-legislation was founded, strongly condemned a publicly 
paid system for those who could afford to pay, as injuriously weaken- 
ing the sense of parental obligation. The Commissioners thought 
such Government undertaking would utterly prostrate the spirit of this 
country, and they held up the examples offered by other countries as 
a warning of its possible effect on our national character. 

They gave an additional reason against it, that ‘it was most un- 
desirable, even if possible, for us to have in this country all schools 
moulded on one type. The attempt at securing the same subjects to 
be taught, and that by official text-books, the same method of organ- 
isation to be followed, and the same discipline to be adopted under all 
conditions, would fail of the highest objects of our national education.’ 

It is not in the spirit nor in the interest of this country that its 
middle-class education should want freedom and elasticity, adaptation 
to all circumstances, and perfect independence. The same standards 
for all children, and thestraight-waistcoat ofan over-riding Government 
Code for all teachers whatever their special aptitudes, must be a bad 
prescription for educating a nation !ike ours. 

3ut if we recognise the superiority of our system for our own 
requirements, we have not only to arrest the present departure 
from it, and beware of the significant cry for ‘free schools’ on the 
opposite principle, but we must show that we have the means to 
fully carry out our system, and to keep it always up to the advancing 
requirements of the day. 

In the way of independent provision for higher than elementary 
education in this country, we have a large number of endowments— 
the private munificence of past generations. They were mostly 
intended for grammar schools, open for the education of all, but 
practically used by the middle classes of the localities in which their 
founders lived. They enabled any children of the poorer classes who 
had the ability to continue education beyond the ordinary commence- 
ment of industrial employment. 

Now that the Legislature has made unlimited provision from 
rates and taxes for elementary education, the only public aid 
wanted by the poorer classes is an ample provision of free exhibi- 
tions for such clever children to the higher schools. In Rugby 
there is a complete scale of educational provision from the national 
schools, on to an intermediate school which represents the original 
school-foundation, and thence to the upper school which has grown up 
since, by means of increased wealth, opening access to the universities 
and professions, 
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There is a difficulty in the way of adapting local endowments 
to altered distributions of the population; but it is to be hoped 
that larger schemes, more rapid communication, and more national 
views, may open local resources to meet the wider require- 
ments of the day, which would no doubt be the wish of the liberal 
founders if now alive. In Birmingham, large endowments, being 
devoted to supplementing with higher education the legal pro- 
vision for the elementary, complete the supply of all the educa- 
tional requirements of the large district within railway reach of that 
Midland metropolis. There is ample proof that abundant new 
endowments would come forth if the Government and School Boards 
stood out of the way with the public purse. 

The London Companies are doing much for middle-class educa- 
tion. Day-school companies also are forming, and have worked most 
successfplly and profitably; and that they can compete with publicly 
supported Board schools is itself a proof of the greater attraction of 
independent education. 

Colleges are being founded for higher education under royal 
charter in several large towns, such as Leeds, Sheffield, Nottingham, 
Bristol, and Liverpool, by munificent private subscriptions, and 
with Parliamentary powers to raise money; special technical depart- 
ments being provided by manufacturers and traders in their own 
particular interests. They affiliate themselves with the old uni- 

- versities, or with new ones locally constituted with power to confer 
degrees in arts and sciences on students who have passed their final 
examinations. The latest of them is the Victoria University at 
Manchester, and one is now projected in Wales. 

If the State provided scholarships for the children who can win 
them from the public elementary schools, there would be the best 
possible provision of education for all. The primary schools would 
give sound elementary instruction for all children up to the age of 
fourteen, instead of wasting time in an evanescent premature cram 
of higher studies, and at the moderate public charge which was 
originally estimated, which has been wastefully exceeded threefold. 
Secondary instruction would be real of its kind, following elementary, 
received at the right age, open to all, and paid for only by those who 
can well afford the excess of its cost above what private endowment has 
provided for it. Technical instruction would find its place aside 
the general education, largely contributed by those specially interested 
in its various ways. 

The Technical Commissioners report that technical schools are 
mainly established by the manufacturers themselves abroad, and in this 
country they admit that flourishing schools of science and art of various 
grades already show their influence in the productions of the localities in 
which by private enterprise they have been placed. They particularly 
allude to the schools established by Sir W. Armstrong and one by a 
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railway company, and others by Messrs. Mather, Minton, and Denny 
the great shipbuilders. They think Government should not do more 
in this direction than is already done at South Kensington, and anything 
still deficient should be locally supplied. The elements of design, 
such as drawing, belong to elementary instruction. 

The anxious thought now is whether the departure from our 
English system which is being entered upon, and by shallow 
doctrinaires is still more called for in the name of the people, can 
be caught up and stopped by an adequate timely effort to develop 
our means of proper educational supply. Can the English system 
be filled up to its full requirements in time to prevent its being 
swamped and supplanted by a pseudo-American substitute? 

The cry for ‘ free schools’ is, at this moment, being out-cried by 
a louder cry against the wasteful expenditure of the School Boards. 

Between the two counter cries the whole cause of national educa- 
tion is being prejudiced in this country. 

The race between the official and independent systems will 
be a hard one for the independent side. Philanthropy and self-help 
against bureaucracy and the public purse is an unequal contest. 

It will take time for independence tp make up leeway. What 
can be done meanwhile? It is important at once to have the right 
course in view. 

In the first place, awakening attention to the subject will rally 
public opinion before it is warped by delusive offers, and will en- 
courage private enterprise by more confident prospects. The 
Arkwrights and Whitworths will not shut up their pockets at the 
sight of the Treasury undertaker. 

Parliament must consent to let the dead hand live in freshly 
directing deserted endowments to follow the people for whom they 
were intended. But complete plans of procedure for getting adequate 
supply of independent schools should be clearly set before us. 

Let us see what is wanted. 

Approved companies formed for providing public schools might 
have the aid of the Loan Commissioners for their first establishment 
and equipment, at moderate interest, with speedy sinking funds. 
Their certain success, as recent experience has shown, would soon pay 
off the debt. So far the government may harmlessly help to start 
private enterprise; while, besides, exercising its proper function of 
publicly testing the value of the schools. 

There is a very general expectation of extended county adminis- 
tration, and middle-class schools would fairly come within its scope, 
as elementary schools belong to smaller areas. 

No man has written better or done more in this idea than Pre- 
bendary Brereton. His work, under the title of County Education, 
commences with an expression of opinion that the present cost of 
elementary teachers, trained as they are for the higher instruction 
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which only a few of their scholars come to them for, is about double 
its market value, and if the teaching were adapted to the school, 
parents might have the privilege of free citizens in giving their own 
children education almost without aid from the public purse at all. 

For his plan he claims four essentials: ‘That it should—t1st, cover 
the ground; 2nd, be self-supporting; 3rd, maintain the country’s 
desire for a Christian education ; 4th, avoid the respective dangers 
of overriding centralisation or stagnant local independence.’ 

He would have a day school, next above the elementary, in every 
Union, which fees amounting to 7os. a year (with exhibitions from 
the elementary schools) would amply support; a county school for 
older children at payments nearly double; district schools for asso- 
ciated counties rising to the standard of the senior local examination, 
and those he would connect with the universities by country colleges 
in communication with them. 

For this perhaps over-elaborate scheme he thinks that local en- 
dowments might suffice ; the scheme only interfering with founders’ 
intentions by a combination of their capital into larger school funds. 
The whole capital so combined he estimates at three-fourths of all 
that could be required. ‘The Charity Commissioners would be the 
department to carry out the scheme. 

He thinks, if the ground were so laid out, and public competition 
out of the way (only elementary schools being charged on rates, 
and undertaken by the State), it might be assumed that schools 
situated where wanted would soon be established and’ equipped, and 
that for any remaining deficiency proprietary capital would be 
attracted by the enterprise and by the actual profit which would 
certainly accrue. 

So much for one national scheme, which Prebendary Brereton has 
already got practically illustrated by the successful establishment of 
three county schools. ‘The now ascertaized financial result,’ he 
writes, ‘is a net surplus in all three cases, with no State aid or 
endowment. Scholarships supplied by public funds cannot be more 
effectively or economically distributed than in schools or colleges which 
are already self-supporting, and which have no private purpose biassing 
their educational aim.’ Even if one of the links in his category of 
schools were omitted, the rest would be a grand national provision; 
that is, if above the elementary schools there were district or town 
schools, and above them county or provincial colleges. Schemes on 
paper tend to over-elaboration, and multiplying institutions for one 
purpose is the prevalent disease of organisers, as dangerous as it is 
infectious. Elaboration reaches its climax in the State-school systems 
abroad which are held up to our imitation, and the result is confessed 
to be an artificial supply of various kinds of candidates for employ- 
ments for whom there is no adequate demand. 

Another plan may be quoted out of private letters from very high 
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authority, that of Bishop Temple, to whom this country is more 
indebted than to any other living man for all that is good in what 
has been done for our national education during the last half-century. 
He thus prefaced a sketch of what the Commissioners of 1868, of 
whom he was a distinguished colleague, proposed for middle schools 
throughout the country. The quotation is in his own words somewhat 
condensed. 

It is a perfectly defensible theory that the State should give all 
education free, up to the highest, but it would take a very long time 
to make such a system work in this country; and in the meanwhile 
there would be not a few serious mischiefs to deal with, especially a 
great mass of educated discontent. There is, however, some part of 
the cost which parents might well be spared. In the history of 
English education two things have always been supplied to parents 
by the munificence of founders—buildings and exhibitions. Repeated 
attempts have been made to give the actual education freely from the 
same subsidiary source, but have always ended in failure or wor.e 
than failure. All who have studied the subject have concurred in 
recommending that free education (here meant above elementary) 
should everywhere be confined to those who show that they can _proiit 
by pushing their own education beyond the limit at which their cir- 
cumstances would otherwise make it cease; in other words, free 
education has been everywhere turned into exhibitions. What has 
been given before, and has worked well, ¢ha¢ we might give now, 
whether from endowments or as a last resort from voluntary rates—i.e. 
buildings and exhibitions. 

There is a third thing, which, now that education has become 
universal, the schools sadly want, and that is organisation, and, as a 
part of it, inspection. Schools will not work well unless the work is 
periodically tested. This can only be done well by a certain amount 
of centralisation, and this ought to be supplied free to the parents. 
The best agency for this purpose would be the universities, if there is 
not too much jealousy of them to get the work into their hands. 
There we should stop public aid, for there is absolutely no principle to 
govern the amount to be given in subsidising actual teaching; nor 
would the middle classes get a better education by State aid. 

Soon, also, the enormous burden imposed on property, if once 
secondary education as well as primary were put on the shoulders of 
the State, would frighten Parliament into strenuous reaction. The 
number of parents with children to educate is, moreover, a minority. 
Outside the number are those who have educated their children, those 
who have not yet begun, and those who have no children; and all 
would cry out loudly. 

Besides, State aid inevitably brings with it State direction, and 
with it cast-iron stiffness. This does no harm in elementary educa- 
tion, but greatly damages all that is higher. ‘The best State-con- 
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trolled education is the German, and the result is certainly not what 
is desirable for England. 

The plan, emanating from these views, of the School Inquiry Com- 
mission for providing secondary education generally, was to get 
buildings. and exhibitions supplied from endowments; to encourage 
private schools to submit to inspection and examination ; and to allow 
districts to supply any inevitable deficiency of buildings or exhibitions 
by loans on their own rates. Government might pay inspectors, and 
parents’ fees should cover the cost of tuition, and of annual examination. 

If public support be given to so-called higher elementary schools, 
such as that at Bradford, these hybrid institutions will grow into 
third- and ultimately second-grade middle-class schools in competition 
with others; and the rate-payers are not likely to check such com- 
petition, commending itself to them in tempting relief of the charge 
of their children’s education. ‘The Government overgrowth will there- 
fore become systematic. ‘The question is whether, for the sound and 
permanent interest of the education of this nation, we can fill up the 
gap which exists in the private provision and prevent the encroach- 
ment of public undertaking going further, and paralysing the effort 
which it pretends to supplement and aid. 

The plan sketched out is based on a better application of 
existing endowments, supplemented by further encouragement and 
improvement of private schools, and extended foundation of exhibi- 
tions; and, as a last resort, the aid of voluntary loans for the first 
establishment and equipment of new schools, certain to be repaid 
out of the income arising from profitable self-support. The only 
central aid proposed is that of inspection and public reports. On 
this plan the Commissioners supposed that general education of 
the middle classes, in three grades of schools, might be completely 
supplied, and in the best possible way. All technical education they 
considered apart, as good for nothing unless first based on sound general 
education, and embracing subjects incapable of general treatment; 
being all, except the elements, a preparation for special purposes. 

As such a plan as this must take time for full development, the 
higher education now being attempted in primary schools may be 
gradually reduced to its proper limits. The outcry against extrava- 
gance has already induced the Education Department to take some 
steps in this direction, and with remarkable ease. ‘The wretched 
Government system of supporting schools by payment on piece-work 
has this advantage, that it enables the Department, by simply lower- 
ing the price of any subjects, to exclude them from being taught. 

The Government and School Boards may be really intending to 
undertake with public money both secondary and technical instruc- 
tion for all comers, free from any payment of fees. Apparently they 
are so intending, and attempting it, by covert misnomer, calling 
everything elementary; but they will find the attempt to cause a 
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very mischievous reactionary tide of feeling to set in against all 
public education whatever. Both rural and urban ratepayers begin 
to grudge the recipients of public education the growing charge 
upon them them all—to say nothing of the further millions charged 
upon them for industrial and other schools outside the Education 
Department, and the millions now privately volunteered, which 
together with the abandoned fees they will have to make good when 
both are thrown away for the senseless popularity-hunting cry of 
‘free schools for the people.’ 


NORTON. 
POSTSCRIPT. 


The voluntary schools, which the whole of our legislative system 
was only meant to supplement, Mr. Chamberlain describes as ‘in an 
anomalous position,’ by which he explains himself to mean ‘not under 
popular representative control.’ 

It is marvellous that such a man as the Dean of Wells should 
have taken such alarm at Mr. Chamberlain’s threat to pay off school 
fees out of the spoils of the Church, as .precipitately to offer to give 
up the fees if he will only refund them out of the Exchequer. Is 
Mr. Chamberlain competent to make such a bargain? In the Dean’s 
eargerness to transfer the liability, he admits the claim of the poor to 
restitution from somebody—‘the wealthier classes have absorbed the 
endowments intended for the poor.” What poor? ‘The grammar 
schools received very few of the working class, except cleverer 
children who could win scholarships. Does the Dean think his motto, 
‘Discere si cupias, gratis quod quzeris habebis,’ was addressed to the 
serfs of the period of the foundation? ‘The offer quoted, moreover, 
was not made by English liberality, but by a German autocrat’s con- 
descension to his subjects. If any absorption of endowments for the 
poor has been made by the wealthy, whom the State should tax for 
repayment, has not the State largely done so already? Where is the 
injustice of giving three times as much as is claimed? But in pro- 
posing to free elementary schools Mr. Chamberlain is asking the free- 
dom from payment for the very wealthier class who are taking to their 
own use, not the endowment, but the elementary schools themselves. 
They are stretching these schools over higher education for their own 
use, to the neglect of the poor, on whose behalf the schools are proposed 
to be free. ‘The manufacturers and tradespeople are now saying, 
‘They have a right to use what they pay for.’ The question is, What 
is the education, two-thirds of the cost of which is paid for from taxes 
and rates? Certainly not that which they require. There are two 
difficulties, confessed by all, in the way of perfect adjustinent of our 
system: 1. How to keep open scholarships to the special benefit of 
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the poorer classes; 2. How best to provide for the class between poor 
and rich, for which in the State-system on the Continent there are 
foremen’s schools, giving higher education to those too poor to pay 
the whole cost, but too rich to pay nothing at all. These two diff- 
culties may surely be solved without sacrificing all independent 
education, or multiplying needlessly our public institutions.—NortTon. 
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THE 
COUP D ETAT IN EASTERN ROUMELIA. 


A NARRATIVE. 


THE main purpose of the Treaty of San Stefano was to constitute a 
great, Bulgaria, the size and might of which should overshadow the 
other nations of the Balkan Peninsula, and while leaving no territory 
which might allow for their ulterior expansion, leave nothing either 
upon which Austria might find a firm foothold for the influence 
which she aspires to exercise in that region. ‘Thus, the treaty in 
question not only gave a preponderating position to the Bulgar as 
against Greek and Serb, but a no less preponderating position to 
Russia as against Austria; at the same time it placed Thrace pretty 
much at the mercy of the Bulgarians, and so covered the Russian 
advance to Constantinople. 

Had this scheme been carried out, the consequence would have 
been a perpetual state of conflict and disorder. Greeks and Serbs, 
driven to desperation by the eclipse of their aspirations, would have 
created continual disturbances, and done their utmost to bring about 
a readjustment more favourable to them. This must have led to 
war between Austria and Russia sooner or later. 

It was the purpose of the Treaty of Berlin to substitute for this 
one-sided arrangement a better equipoise (1) between the rival states 
of the Balkans, and (2) between Austrian and Russian influence 
in the Peninsula. Thus the Congress of Berlin balanced the prepon- 
derating influence of Russia in Bulgaria, by giving Austria the 
opportunity of establishing her own in Bosnia and the Herzegovina ; 
at the same time it placed Serbia, Bulgaria, and Greece upon an 
approximately equal footing in point of territory and population. 
Thus, when the whole work of Berlin was completed by the settlement 
of the Greek frontier in May 1881, the figures stood as follows: — 


Territorial area. Population. 

Square miles. 
Bulgaria . , ; , . 24,360 1,998,982 
Greece . é ; : . 25,041 1,235,713 
Servia. . ; ; . 20,850 1,734,316 


This equitable distribution was not arrived at without considerable 
difficulty; for even when Bulgarian claims to the territory in Mace- 
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donia, which the Treaty of San Stefano awarded to her, were disallowed 
by the Congress, the new principality, covering the whole region 
between the Danube and the Arda, was a full third larger than either 
Serbia or Greece. It was necessary to find some more equitable dis- 
tribution. 

But the case presented this difficulty, that neither the claims of 
Northern nor Southern Bulgaria to derive advantage from the Treaty 
of Berlin could be questioned. In Trans-Hzmian Bulgaria had 
taken place all the obstinate fighting: there the Russians had sustained 
their early defeats, at Plevna, at Katchielovo, at Pyrgos, and at 
Elena; there they had ultimately overpowered the Ottoman army, 
and planted the standard of victory in every Turkish stronghold. 

But while Danubian Bulgaria brought this incontrovertible claim 
to the Congress, cis-Hzmian Bulgaria brought another equally im- 
perative. Here took place all the incidents which provoked the war; 
here occurred the ‘atrocities’; here the Bulgarians had really suffered ; 
and although what they suffered was the consequence of their rebellion, 
the war which supported the rebellion being successful, they had an 
indisputable right to share in the advantages of the success. 

Lord Beaconsfield discovered the means of securing this share to 
them by the device of forming cis-Hemian Bulgaria into an auto- 
nomous province. Not the whole of it, however, for Russia insisted 
on retaining for Northern Bulgaria an enc/ave south of the Balkan 
range which contains Sofia and Kustendil, and gives North Bulgaria 
command of one of the main roads into Macedonia. This insistence on 
the part of Russia passed almost unobserved at the Congress; the 
plenipotentiaries apparently saw in it only the desire to give more 
territory to her protégé. In the East, however, its significance was 
well understood at the time, and has been since aptly exemplified by 
the frequent passage of Bulgarian predatory bands into Macedonia. 

Such were the circumstances of the constitution of Eastern 
Roumelia; and such was the equilibrium which it established between 
the nationalities of the Balkan Peninsula. Greece and Serbia were 
content with the arrangement, and both settled down in good earnest 
to the work of internal development. 

But the ink with which the Treaty of Berlin was signed was 
scarcely dry, before the Bulgarians north and south of the Balkans 
began to manifest a desire for union. 

Official Russia from the first encouraged this aspiration; and un- 
official Russia, the Panslavist committees to wit, fomented it with all 
their influence. Moreover, the evils inherent to the separation, as 
they became sensible, increased the desire for union, and a complete 
mechanism was organised for responding to the cry for union when 
Russia from the side of the Balkans should give the signal. The 
Roumelian militia was to a man taught that it was to assist the 
union whenever it was proclaimed; the officers of this force were so 
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distributed that only those whose aid could be counted on were 
placed in positions where, in such event, their aid was likely to be re- 
quired: gymnastic societies, as they were called, to which all the 
youth and manhood of Eastern Roumelia were affiliated, were formed 
to assist the movement, and were provided with arms partly by the 
Moscow committees and partly by subscriptions raised among them- 
selves. Every man of any consequence on either side of the Balkans 
was a party to this combination—conspiracy, let it be called, not 
as a term of obloquy, for the idea of union had nothing opprobrious 
in it; it.was as legitimate a national aspiration as ever was con- 


_ ceived: legitimate on abstract ethnological grounds, legitimate also 


because one people had to bear the cost of two governments, a division 
which halved its energies and doubled its expenses. 

During the five years of the rule of Prince Bogoridi (Aleko Pasha) 
as Governor-General of Eastern Roumelia, his moderate counsels, his 
resistance to the ascendency of Russian influence in the province, and 
above all the known purity of his national sentiments, enabled him 
to keep the unionist party under control. He did not think the 
time for union had arrived, and although, as a Bulgar, he desired its 
consummation, he was loyal to the Porte and to the organic statute 
which he was plac ed at Philippopolis to administer. In working out 
this programme he encountered two great difficulties—one, the sour, 
obstructive attitude of the Porte, which thwarted all his schemes of 
legislation; the other, the animosity of the Russian agent, Mr. 
Sorokin, who could not pardon his obstinate and successful resistance 
to the appointment of a Russian commander-in-chief and chief o. 
the staff to the Roumelian militia. So strained became the relations 
of Aleko Pasha with Mr. Sorokin that the latter was temporarily 
recalled, and Aleko Pasha ended the five years of his administration 
deeply in the black books of Russia. 

During this period Russian popularity in Bulgaria had been 
steadily on the wane. One, no inconsiderable, cause of this was the 
eminently preferential position which Russian officers occupied in 
the Bulgarian army, and their overbearing conduct towards their 
Bulgarian brother officers. But a more telling cause than this was the 
action of the Russian diplomatic agent at Sofia, who, siding with the 
opposition against each successive cabinet, rendered effective govern- 
ment in Bulgaria impossible. All measures for improving the country 
were thwarted ; nothing could be carried out ; and the Bulgarians, who 
are a practical folk, thrifty withal, and with a tendency to improve and 
civilise themselves, acquired the conviction that this was precisely 
what Russia did not desire, and that her politics were directed to 
keeping the principality in an unsettled condition, without any 
stable institutions or social or political substance upon which to build 
their future. 

Thus, side by side with the conspiracy for union to which Russia 
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was a party, there arose another conspiracy to thwart the action of 
Russia. : 

In May 1884 ended Aleko Pasha’s term of office as Governor- 
General of Eastern Roumelia. He was a candidate for reappointment: 
several of the powers were favourable to it, the province desired 
it; but Russia sternly set her face against it. Eligible candidates 
for the post were wanting; an Armenian or Greek functionary, al- 
though there are many capable, would not have been acceptable; of 
Bulgarian functionaries the Porte had not one on its roster. In this 
difficulty, a few weeks before the expiration of Aleko Pasha’s office, 
Russia discovered Gavril Crestovich, theretofore secretary-general 
of the province, and took him up as a candidate for the office of 
Governor-General. 

As soon as he became aware of this unexpected turn of good luck, 
Crestovich set himself to work to cultivate the goodwill of the 
Russian agent, and to render himself as agreeable as he might to all 
the provincial functionaries. The latter object was all the more 
easily compassed as he was the instrument through which Aleko 
Pasha communicated with the provincial officials, and he was too 
grand-seigneur to change a system which had worked well, because 
it now turned against himself. 

There was at that time in the province a number of men out 
of office; clamorous agitators for the union; more or less affiliated 
to the Panslavist committees; and who had constituted the opposition, 
and a very troublesome one, to Aleko Pasha’s policy of restraining 
the unionist tendencies of the province within reasonable bounds. 
All of these, seeing their turn coming, did their utmost to support 
the candidature of Gavril Crestovich. 

The result of all this was that Aleko Pasha was not re-elected, and 
that Crestovich was appointed Governor-General, under Russian 
auspices alone, with the title of Gavril Pasha. 

On assuming office, Gavril Pasha’s first object was to get rid of 
the chamber, which contained a strong national element wedded to 
the national policy of Aleko Pasha, and who, he foresaw, would 
energetically oppose the Russian policy, the inauguration of which 
was the raison d’étre of his appointment. The better to arrive at 
this end, the new Governor-General set himself to work to reconsti- 
tute the permanent committee. One ‘director’ after another was 
removed, and replaced by some member of the Russian-Unionist 
party; and when Gavril Pasha had secured for himself the majority 
in the permanent committee, he stifled every sound of opposition by 
suspending its sittings, and then dissolved the chamber without any 
previous convocation. 

This last-mentioned act brings us to the actual narrative of the 
coup d’état. Within the broad ring of the conspiracy for the union 
before mentioned; within the lesser ring, again, of the conspiracy to 
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thwart Russian influence, a third ring was formed to bring about the 
union over the heads of Russia, of Gavril Pasha, and of his packed, 
sot-disant ‘unionist,’ permanent committee. 

This conspiracy within a conspiracy, of which the nucleus was 
composed of the directors whom Gavril Pasha had supplanted by 
men of his own party, set about their work with the greatest secrecy. 
It was not long before the policy of Gavril Pasha filled their ranks 
with willing recruits. 

The new elections took place; and whether the allegation be true 
or not that illegitimate influence was exercised both by the Pasha and 
the Russian agent, certain it is that they resulted in the return of a 
chamber which afforded both the most complete satisfaction. In fact 
the new chamber contained no element of opposition. 

Then began the weeding of the administration. Every man in 
the public service sympathising or suspected of sympathy with the 
policy of Aleko Pasha was supplanted by some one upon whom the 
régime in power could rely. 

The opposition made their voice heard in a newspaper called 
Youjna Bulgaria (Southern Bulgaria) in such uncompromising terms, 
that the Government, after a domiciliary visit when a number of papers 
were seized, ordered the prosecution of the responsible editor. This 
was of course what the opposition wanted; it was the best possible 
réclame for their caase, and they -worked it to the best advantage. 
The prosecution, several times deferred, was at length dropped, and 
the Youjna Bulgaria became the most popular and most generally 
read paper in Eastern Roumelia. 

But what produced the deepest popular impression on the popula- 
tion was the volte-face of the party which Gavril Pasha had brought 
into power. These men were uncompromising unionists before they 
came into office; on coming into power their first exercise of their 
new privilege was to vote a credit for the building of a new assembly 
house. This was a revelation to the people; they saw that the new 
men, unionists out of office, were unionists no longer, and that, having 
seized upon the loaves and fishes of place, all their former furore for 
union had evaporated. They execrated the men in office for having 
procured their election under false pretences, and the Youjna 
Bulgaria denounced them as traitors. 

Meanwhie Gavril Pasha lost all authority, "and leant more and 
more upon the Russian agent; till one day the truth revealed itself 
to him that he was absolutely dependent upon Russian support. 
There was a reaction, an outburst of temper; but Gavril had forged 
his own chains, and do what he would he had no alternative but to 
wear them to the end. 

The proceedings of the permanent committee were no longer 
published in the official organ of the Government. Concessions were 
voted and granted, regulations issued, and measures adopted—many 
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of them in view of personal rather than of public interests ; but of all 
this the people knew nothing: they were held, contrary to all pre- 
cedent, in total darkness as to how they were being governed. 

The feeling of the population against the Government was thus 
deepened and embittered, and dissatisfaction became general. 

The opposition—that is to say, the unionist sub-conspiracy—set 
on foot two more newspapers. These abounded in the sense of the 
people against the Government. They preached the union, de- 
nounced the men in office as false unionists who only used the cry 
to help themselves into office, and held up those in power, including 
Gavril Pasha himself and the Russian agent, to obloquy and ridicule. 
Moreover, they openly preached resistance to the fiscal authorities 
as the most effectual way of overthrowing the ‘ false unionists’ who 
composed the Government of Eastern Roumelia; and they no less 
openly defied the Government to silence them. 

The Government was not uninformed as to the composition of 
the small body of men ranged against them in such virulent hostility ; 
but Gavril Pasha knew well that if he took any measures. against 
them the result would be a general rising of the population. He 
stood between ‘the devil and the deep sea’—between the Russian 
agent and the people—helpless, nerveless ! 

None the less did the official organ of the Government continue to 
describe the state of affairs in Eastern Roumelia as entirely satisfac- 
tory; and while the diplomatic agents of different Powers were in- 
forming their respective ambassadors at Constantinople that the out- 
look was terribly ominous, and the ambassadors in their turn were 
warning the Porte, the despatches of Gavril Pasha continued to 
assure the sovereign Government ‘que tout était pour le mieux dans 
la meilleure des provinces autonomes.’ 

Gradually here and there the population, nothing loth, and in- 
spired by the organs of the conspiracy, began to refuse payment of 
taxes—not generally, but to a sufficient degree sensibly to affect the 
treasury. The Government was compelled to increase its debt to the 
Imperial Ottoman Bank, and was severely straitened for means where- 
withal to carry on the government. 

The ring of sub-conspirators now began to mature their plan of 
action ; they worked, however, very secretly, although they had small 
compact committees in every town. They opened proceedings by 
launching a da//on dessai. An individual of no account was allowed 
by the central committee to issue a proclamation under his own 
signature, calling upon the people to rise to arms against the Turkish 
Government of Eastern Roumelia. This was merely done to sound 
popular feeling and test the vigour of the Government. ‘The Govern- 
ment arrested the signer of the proclamation and some others ; but, 
not daring to prosecute them, sent them under escort over the fron- 
tier into the principality. This gave the organs of the conspiracy 
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occasion for raising the cry that the ‘true unionists’ were being 
oppressed by the false. 

In the course of the year several Bulgarian national festivals 
occur, which ever since Eastern Roumelia has been constituted have 
been celebrated by the display of the Bulgarian flag. Many of these 
are in honour of Bulgarian revolutionary captains, and in Aleko 
Pasha’s time it was thought prudent to connive at these demonstra- 
tions and ignore them, rather than excite popular animosity by 
attempting to interfere with them. Some of these recently fell due, 
and the Government of Gavril Pasha, to show its zeal, prohibited the 
display of the Bulgarian flag. The consequence of this silly order 
was that the festivals were celebrated with more than usual éc/af, 
that the Bulgarian colours were more profusely and conspicuously 
displayed than on any previous occasion, and that what was in past 
years a matter of course devoid of political significance was trans- 
formed into a demonstration against the Government, and to increase 
the disaffection against,.as also the contempt for, the Government of 
Gavril Pasha. 

It was just after this that Gavril Pasha went to Constantinople, 
where he represented everything in the-province as being as satisfac- 
tory as possible, received presents and a high-class decoration from 
the Sultan, and a bushel of stars of lesser magnitude to distribute 
amongst his adherents in the province. 

The organs of the conspiracy made great capital out of this 
episode, and with their strictures upon it stirred the flame of popular 
discontent. 

All was now ready. The committees were organised in every 
place. The temper of the people had been brought to the requisite 
point of heat. The towns and villages were full of arms and ammuni- 
tion belonging to the gymnastic societies founded by Russian agency, 
affiliated only to the general conspiracy, but perfectly at the command 
of the inner ring now acting. The militia was mainly in the hands 
of Bulgarian officers trusted by the central committee. ‘There were 
twelve battalions of militia, and one datarllon d'école. Five battalions 
and the school battalion were wholly in Bulgarian hands: the 
officers of all the others, excepting the commanding officer, were like- 
wise Bulgarians, fully initiated by the larger conspiracy, and ready to 
act at the bidding of the inner ring, which they had no means of 
distinguishing from the larger conspiracy. 

The action of the greater band was vaguely relegated to the 
spring. Like all great combinations, its programme was somewhat 
loose. The action of the inner ring, of which the larger as a whole 
had no knowledge, was fixed for the end, of September (old style), after 
the return of Gavril Pasha from Constantinople. The reserves would 
then be called out for the autumn exercises, and the greater part of 
the autumn produce would be safely housed in the farmers’ barns. 
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The day, however, was not determined; the committees had in 
view the end of the first week in October (new style), or thereabouts, 
when events were precipitated by unforseen action. On the rst’ of 
September (old style), (September 13th, N. S.) four young men of 
Panaghuriste (the Otlukioi of ‘atrocity’ days, the village where the 
insurrection of May 1876 broke out) appeared in the streets with 
a Bulgarian flag, crying ‘Long live the union!’ They were im- 
mediately arrested by the authorities; but the spark was struck, and 
fell upon tinder. The people rose, and liberated the young men, but 
proceeded no further. They had defied the law, and that satisfied 
them. 

On the following day outbreaks of the same character occurred in 
Koprishtitza and Golemo-Konare, distant about fifteen kilometres from 
Philippopolis. The Government, informed of what had taken place 
despatched to Golemo-Konare Major Raitcho Nicoloff to quell the 
disturbance. This officer succeeded very easily in his mission by 
telling the people of Konare to be patient and that they would 
obtain all they desired. The Government of Philippopolis thought this 
easy success of the major rather suspicious; so they despatched the 
mayor, Mr. Demitroff, to inquire into the matter. But no sooner 
did Mr. Demitroff show himself in the village than the crowd took 
possession of him and placed him under guard in a house, where he 
was kept for three days. 

This incident brings the narrative down to Tuesday, the 15th of 
September. The Government of Philippopolis understood by this 
time that the province was in revolt, but it lacked the nerve or the 
honesty to inform Constantinople. It probably hoped to succeed in 
suppressing the movement, and at a meeting of the permanent 
committee held on Wednesday it resolved to adopt the severest 
measures against the leaders, to arrest them, and expel them imme- 
diately from the province. But Gavril Pasha made no communica- 
tion to Constantinople, and by such abstention exposes himself to 
severe criticism. Orders in conformity with the decisions of the per- 
manent committee were issued; but the persons against whom they 
were directed had full information of their purport, and took care 
not to stumble up against the police officers. The effect of these 
orders, however, was that the central committee of the inner ring 
issued that night their orders for an immediate rising. 

At Tartarbazardjik two leaders were arrested; but they ‘bluffed’ 
the authorities by telling them it was too late; that the whole 
country was up in revolt, that Gavril Pasha was probably a prisoner 
by that time, and that their arrest was quite out of tune with the 
general situation. It would be.better to let them go; and they were 
let go. 

The orders issued on Wednesday, the 16th of September, by the 
central committee of the inner ring were to the following effect :— 
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1. A band of our men will muster in the Marash quarter, Philippopolis, and hold 
themselves in readiness to march, as soon as the signal is given, to the residence of 
the Governor-General. 

The district of Stanimak will furnish a band, which wil] march thence in the 
evening, reach the outskirts of Philippopolis by midnight, and there await the order 
to enter the town and proceed to the residence of the Governor-General. 

The canton of Tchirpan will furnish a third band, which will join the 
simak band in the faubourg of Philippopolis. 

The canton of Golemo-Konare wil! furnish a fourth band, which will join the 


a bands in the outskirts of the capital. 


5. On the signal being given, Major Nicolaieff, commander of the first battalion 
of militia, will march, together with the second battalion and the dataz/ion @école, 
and, joining the assembled bands, will surround the Konak and make Gavril Pasha 


their prisoner. 
6. A Provisional Government will be forthwith formed; it will proclaim the 
union, swear fidelity to Prince Alexander the First, and exact the oath from the 


officers of the militia. 


The second battalion was commanded by a Russian officer, but 
he was opportunely absent; the datat//on @ école was commanded bya 
Bulgarian. 

The plan in its execution encountered some obstacles. In the 
evening a troop of mounted gendarmery was despatched to Golemo- 
Konare to liberate the prefect and restore order. On the way the 
troop met the band from that village marching towards Philippopolis. 
The troop joined the band. Not so, however, another troop of mounted 
gendarmery sent to disperse the band mustering in the Marash 
quarter. They charged the band and scattered it, chasing many of 
its members far into ‘the fields, but without succeeding in arresting a 
single man. A mounted officer, who was on the look- out for the 
approaching bands, was attacked, and had difficulty in eluding his 
assailants. He was, however, successful in doing so, and gave the 
signal to Major Nicolaieff. 

The Tchirpan band was delayed by a misfortune, the only disaster 
in the whole business. On the first appearance in the village of the 
agents proclaiming the union and summoning the band to assemble, 
the mayor, a staunch Gavrilite, ordered the gend armery to fire, which 
they did with such effect that four men fell dead, and one severely 
wounded. ‘The whole village rose immediately; the mayor as well 
as the gendarmes were seized and locked up, and the band proceeded 
on its march, but was too late. 

The Stanimak band was late also, and only arrived when the 
Konak was already surrounded. 

Of all the bands, that of Golemo-Konare alone was punctual to 
the rendezvous, and it, with the three battalions of militia, surrounded 
the Konak at daybreak, fired a few de joie, and proclaimed the 
union. 

Colonel Tchitchagoff, the Russian military aftaché, went tothe 
Konak on Wednesday evening, and sat for some hours with Gavril 
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Pasha. They received the news of the dispersal of the Marash 
band; and appeared to think that for the present there was 
nothing further to apprehend. Ata late hour Gavril Pasha retired 
to rest, Colonel Tchitchagoff promising to watch for him. At dawn 
the colonel roused the Governor-General from his slumbers, and 
informed him that his palace was surrounded. Gavril Pasha bitterly 
reproached the Russian officer with having allowed matters to proceed 
so far before waking him. ‘It is too late,’ said Gavril Pasha; his 
excellency thought the supreme hour had arrived. 

He was relieved, however, by a message from Major Nicolaieff 
requesting him to come out and assuring him that no harm should 
befall him. 

At this moment appeared on the scene General Drigalski, a 
German Pole, commander-in-chief of the militia and gendarmery. 
The gallant general is a pompous and rather fussy personage. He 
adopted the military career late in life as an officer in the Turkish 
army. He has self-confident ways which won the Sultan’s favour. 
Report says that he began his business career as a snake-charmer, and 
forsook that occupation to become a professor of legerdemain. How 
this may be I know not; but it appears that at some stage of his 
chequered existence he gave lessons in dancing and deportment, and 
thus acquired a majestic bearing which would not have disgraced Mr. 
Turveydrop, while he combined with it a sort of parched-pea vivacity 
which that gentleman did not possess. All the events above recorded 
had been going on under the gallant general’s nose, and there are 
reasons why he ought not to have been imperceptive of them. Let it 
be said in charitable explanation that an officer who has a special 
admiration for the toes of his own well-fitting boots has a range of 
vision more circumscribed than one not so smitten. 

Well, General Drigalski came upon the scene, and expressed great 
astonishment that the usual order to salute was not given. He called 
Major Nicolaieff angrily to account for this slight, and the major bid 
him go home and stay there. The general, however, persisted in 
demanding explanations, when a young officer standing near Major 
Nicolaieff discharged a revolver into the ground at the general’s feet 
and dispersed him. This was the last seen of General Drigalski, 
until he claimed and drew from the Provisional'Government 200/. for 
his travelling expenses to Constantinople. No other foreign officer 
in the Roumelian service would accept any such bonification. 

When Drigalski had made his exit, Colonel Tchitchagoff rebuked 
Major Nicolaieff for his folly, and asked him from what quarter he ex- 
pected support in his rash enterprise. ‘I expect it first of all from that 
quarter whence assistance always comes—from Russia,’ quietly replied 
the major. Colonel Tchitchagoff declared loudly that he had nothing 
to expect from that quarter, and proceeded to harangue the soldiers in 
their native tongue. Nicolaieff told him that if he did not desist he 
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would order his troops to fire upon him. The colonel said that he 
meant no harm, and, saluting Major Nicolaieff, withdrew into the 
Konak. 

Gavril Pasha still delayed coming out in response to Major 
Nicolaieff’s invitation, and when finally he made up his mind to do 
so it was broad daylight; all the city was on foot, and thousands of 
armed villagers were trooping into it to support the movement. The 
leader of the Golemo-Konare band, a man of proved courage and 
devoted to the cause, was charged to conduct Gavril Pasha out of 
the town, to convey him to the village, and there to detain him until 
further orders. 

When Gavril Pasha entered the carriage provided for him, which 
was his own, he was surprised to find already seated in it a young 
woman in symbolic attire, representing Bulgaria, and holding in her 
hand a drawn sword. The Pasha raised objections to this company, 
but was informed that it was a formality warranted by historic pre- 
cedent, and indispensable in cases of deposition. The young woman 
belonged to the band of Golemo-Konare, with which she had marched 
all night, and-was, unless I am mistaken, the daughter of its leader. 
With a wave of his hand specially addressed to the consuls, who 
meanwhile had come upon the scene of action, this stalwart rebel drew 
attention to the arrest of Gavril Pasha, and the carriage drove off, 
surrounded by the peasants of Golemo-Konare. 

Gavril Pasha disposed of, the working members of the inner ring 
formed themselves into a Provisional Government, with Dr. Stransky 
as president, assisted by six adjutants ; Major Nicolaieff was appointed 
commander-in-chief of the forces; the state of siege was proclaimed ; 
the fait accompli was telegraphed all over the province, and prompt 
answers joyfully accepting it came from every town and village; a 
solemn service was held in all the churches; and after prayers all 
swore fidelity to Alexander the First, Prince of North and South 
Bulgaria. Measures were then taken for concentrating all the forces 
on the frontier, and a proclamation was issued calling to arms every 
man between the ages of eighteen and forty. 

As soon as the residence of the Governor-General was surrounded 
the telegraph office w&s seized, and an officer was despatched to destroy 
the railway bridge over the Maritza between Hermanli and the 
Turkish frontier. The members of the inner ring had mined this 
bridge several days previously, and all the officer had to do was to fire 
the charges of explosive material. 

One deplorable incident occurred on this memorable morning, 
shortly after the proclamation of the union. Major Raitcho Nicoloff, 
appointed by the Provisional Government commandant of the town, 
while keeping order, perceived in the crowd a well-known character 
threatening some of the members of the Government. Approaching 
him, he ordered the fellow to be quiet, when the latter drew a revolver 
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and fired three shots at Nicoloff, who fell to rise no more. Incensed 
at this act the populace fell upon the assassin, and almost tore 
him to pieces. The corpse was carted away and thrown out upon a 
dunghill, whence it was afterwards removed by his friends and 
buried. 

The Prince was at Varna when all these events occurred; they 
were known to him more or less on the Thursday, but it was only 
after the whole business had been carried through that on Friday 
morning Dr. Stransky stated fully what had taken place to his high- 
ness. For three hours the Prince and Dr. Stransky conversed through 
the telegraph, and at the end of the conversation the former imme- 
diately set out for Tirnova, where his Prime Minister, Mr. Karaveloff, 
happened at the time to be. In this historic town the Prince awaited 
the arrival of the South Bulgarian deputation, the despatch of which 
had been announced to him, and there he accepted on their invitation 
the title of Prince of South Bulgaria, It was late on Friday night 
when he received the deputation, and forthwith he made up his mind, 
and telegraphed his decision to Sofia and Philippopolis. Early on 
Saturday morning the Prince set out for Philippopolis, traversed the 
Shipka Pass, slept at Kezanlik, and on Sunday afternoon made his 
entry into Philippopolis, accompanied by his Prime Minister and the 
officers of his household. 

It is unnecessary to carry this narrative further; the newspapers 
have fully reported all the military measures taken by the Prince; 
the resignation of the Russian Minister of War, and the abstention 
of the Russian officers from the work of the Bulgarian mobilisation, 
leading to their resignation and ultimate recall. But 1 must crave 
space for a few remarks upon the political bearing of the event which 
in the foregoing pages has been described. 

Neither Europe nor Turkey has any right to be surprised at the 
proclamation of the union. ‘The ‘wolf’ of it has been cried on the 
tiles for the last four years; its imminence, more or less distant, was 
known to every living soul who was acquainted with the affairs of the 
principality and of the autonomous province: it was known that 
official Russia, party to the Treaty of Berlin, as well as unofficial 
Russia represented by Mr. Aksakoff, promoted the movement. It was 
known that Russia had opposed the reappointment of Aleko Pasha 
because he strove to keep the letter of the Treaty of Berlin in force. 
It was known to all the consuls that an active conspiracy was at work 
of recent months, though they were not fully informed as to the form 
and character of this conspiracy. it was known generally to Gavril 
Pasha that something was at work in the province which entirely 
eluded his control. It was known specifically to his Excellency on 
the Sunday, Monday, ‘Tuesday, and Wednesday preceding his deposi- 
tion that events of an extraordinary character were taking place in 
the province. But Europe and the Porte were none the less taken 
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unawares when the proclamation of the union was announced on 
Friday, the 18th of September. 

Let it be conceded that from the frequency of warnings Europe 
had come to regard the imminence of a unionist movement on the 
Balkans as doubtful; to look upon the unionist movement itself as 
of a spectral character, with more soul than body in it. But, granting 
this, it might have been supposed that Turkey and Europe would 
have been ready to meet the emergency when it arose. Nothing of the 
kind; the Porte and the Powers are taken 4 7improviste, and exhibit 
no capacity whatever to deal with the situation the union has brought 
about. 

The culpability of Gavril Pasha in not informing his Government 
in detail of the events of the early days of the week in which the 
union was proclaimed cannot be questioned; but his neglect does 
not absolve the Porte from the responsibilities of the situation. He 
was the Porte’s chosen representative, and if the Porte accepted him, 
as it did, at the bidding of Russia, fant pis pour la Porte. ‘The 
default of Gavril Pasha, I repeat, in no way relieves the Porte of its 
responsibilities: The Porte must have known, or ought to have 
known, that the declaration of the Bulgarian union would set 
the Balkan Peninsula aflame, because it disturbed the equilibrium 
between the peoples of that region which the Treaty of Berlin had 
established. 

The duty of the Ottoman Government was as clear as noonday. 
As soon as it was informed of what had occurred at Philippopolis, it 
should have sent a part of the second army corps, whose head-quarters 
are at Adrianople, into Eastern Roumelia. There was nothing to 
confront such a force but the Roumelian militia, opponents over 
whom the Turkish soldiers who have walked almost without wasting 
a cartridge. Supports could have been sent forward the next day, 
and a Turkish force might have been in Philippopolis before the 
arrival of the Prince. There would then have been an end of the 
unionist movement, and the Porte’s claim to occupy the Balkans, as 
it is entitled to do by the Berlin Treaty, would have received a new 
and indisputable sanction. But the Sultan was afraid; he kept his 
ministers for fifty-six hours in council; wrote a letter to the Powers, 
and then dismissed his cabinet and made a new one. 

That all this was puerile ineptness is but too evident. But these 
terms only describe the superficial aspect of the case, for by the 
Porte’s default was created a position in the Balkan Peninsula which 
threatens an era of bloodshed and incalculable mischief. 

Serbia and Greece have both armed to assert their rights to the 
re-establishment of the equilibrium. Germany apparently inclines to 


effect this by dissolving the union, aud to employ a Turkish force with 


that object. To this course two objections suggest themselves: the 
one, that the entry of Turkish troops into Eastern Roumelia at this 
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stage of the business, will mean massacre; the other, that the union 
which may be dissolved to-day will another day be inevitably recon- 
stituted. Still, though a retrograde and, I am almost fain to Say, 
inhuman measure, the destruction of the union would by its effects 
upon other Balkan nations be a wise measure. It would be limited 
in its effects, and would immediately pacify the people whose national 
fire has been kindled by the disturbance of the equilibrium in the 
peace-teaching balance of which they were contentedly improving 
and civilising themselves, and the disturbance of which has awakened 
the national spirit, and whetted to the keenest edge the natural desire 
not be left in the shade while a neighbouring people is advancing, 
to their distinct disadvantage and detriment. 

But the forcible dissolution of the union which was accomplished 
a full month ago, although politically and from a European point of 
view it may be simplest, is not a just solution. The union should 
have been prevented by the Porte, and might have been if the Porte 
had been capable either of protecting its treaty rights or of fulfilling 
its treaty duties. But it was incapable of any effort. ‘Who breaks, 
pays’; and the Porte having broken, should be held to make 
the damage good. Turkey possesses wherewithal to satisfy both 
Greece and Serbia. Let Europe bid her satisfy them. Thus there 
would be no shedding of blood, and a new equilibrium would ensure 
peace in the Balkan Peninsula for several years to come. 


The contents of the foregoing pages, written at Belgrade, have 
been stored in the course of immediately recent journeyings in North 
and South Bulgaria and Serbia. The whole picture is before me as 
I write, and it is as impossible to misread its actual features as it is 
to overrate its lurid presage. 


EpGAR WHITAKER. 
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THE RADICALS AND SOCIALISM. 


TuatT the coming election will mean a new departure in English 
politics is so commonly said that many have come to believe it. But 
if we look down the list of candidates, we shall see at once that the 
next House of Commons, whichever faction may happen to predomi- 
nate, will be very much like the last. No doubt the addition of 
several hundred thousand voters, all of the poorer class, to the 
electorate, is a step towards democracy ; and if any really revolution- 
ary spirit had been aroused among the mass of the people this might 
have found expression in the return of ‘members pledged to a com- 
plete change, political and social. But so far there is nothing to 
show that the great body of electors feel their power, or if they do 
that they know how to use it. The next Parliament therefore will 
be merely one of transition, and those who expect from it any great 
theasures, either of destruction or construction, are, as I venture to 
think, doomed to be disappointed. The great conflict of the imme- 
diate future between the wage-earners and the capitalists and land- 
owners, between the collective and the individual view of human 
society, is as yet but dimly recognised; while the worn-out party 
lines are still looked upon as much more than merely imaginary 
divisions. A Social-Democrat who regards the coming elections with 
almost complete indifference as to the result, so far as it effects any 
existing Parliamentary party, may at least claim impartiality in 
any forecast he may make. 

To begin with, there is no broad issue before the people. Both 
sides-seem afraid to formulate any definite programme of domestic 
policy, and for foreign affairs it is safe to say that the people at 
large care not a jot. It is true that the Radicals are accused by their 
opponents, as well as by many of their friends, of advocating revolu- 
tionary measures. But these measures are hinted at in speeches, or 
sketched in magazine articles, rather than set forth in plain language as 
reasons why votes are to be recorded for their candidates. The effect 
of this policy is that though the Moderate Liberals have been to a 
large extent frightened, the bulk of the thoroughly advanced men— 
the men who work gratuitously from enthusiasm, not merely for pay 
—have not been stirred to exertion. Consequently, the Liberal party 
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as a whole may not probably suffer the fate of organisations whose 
leaders resort to hesitating tactics in the face of the enemy. 

Social-Democrats cannot of course look forward to having much 
direct influence on the issue of the elections. Even if they had far 
more faith in mere political’action than they possess, the machinery 
for such effective action is not yet ready. In order that the working 
classes, whose cause they specially champion, should have any hope of 
full and independent representation, Universal Suffrage, Payment of 
Members and Payment of Election Expenses out of the public funds 
are essential ; and these are not yet adopted as indispensable in any of 
the canonical caucus-licensed manifestoes. Even with these arrange- 
ments in full swing there are the examples of the United States and 
France, not to speak of other countries, to show that it by no means 
follows that the producers as a class would have a majority in the 
popular assembly. Nothing, indeed, is more remarkable at this time 
of writing than the disinclination of the people in the two great 
middle-class Republics to return working-men as representatives ; 
though in both, by thorough organisation, the proletariat might, if 
they were so minded, be absolutely supreme in the voting, and thus 
throw the odium of unconstitutional resistance upon the dominant 
minority. This, however, by the way. What is far more to the point 
is that already Socialism is recognised as a growing power in Great 
Britain ; that it is impossible to read an important political speech, 
on either side, without finding some reference to a party which but two 
or three years ago it was confidently affirmed could never gain con- 
verts in England ; and that the most active leaders of the Radicals have 
taken up a position whence they must either advance into our camp, 
or condemn themselves to boneless opportunism for the rest of their 
lives. Nor is the significance of all this to Socialists much lessened 
by the fact that the Conservatives are showing some inclination to 
move from a different side in the same direction. Lord Salisbury’s 
action on the Royal Commission on the Housing of the Poor showed 
that he was disposed to meet Democratic by State Socialism in 
dealing with this particular difficulty ; and Lord Randolph Churchill 
is, of course, prepared to go any length in any direction which will 
keep himself and his party in office. 

For the moment, indeed, the Liberals have the more eeibanees 
proposals before the people. Enfranchisement of. leaseholds, for 
example, which takes nothing but a prospective advantage from the 
great landlords, and gives them compensation which hereafter they 
would almost certainly not get, must greatly strengthen the middle 
class and the capitalists in their resistance to nationalisation of the 
land—this latter being the demand of all who understand the real 
interests of the workers in every country. So too with what is fool- 
ishly called ‘free land.’ Free land simply means free play for capi- 
talism in ‘regard to land, and certainly cannot benefit the mass of the 
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people in town or country who have neither the money to buy land 
when it is ‘free,’ nor the capital wherewith to stock it and work it, 
even if the preliminary difficulty of purchase were got over, That 
‘free land,’ as it is called, has little or no effect in improving the 
condition of the mass of the workers may be clearly seen in the 
United States. .There, not only is land free in the fullest sense of 
Mr. Arthur Arnold’s proposals, but there is more land to be free with 
than in any other country of equal wealth in the world. Yet not 
only are the farmers in a most depressed condition, but there are at 
this time no fewer than 2,000,000 of people out of work. The 
Liberal demand for small peasant properties is more reactionary still, 
seeing that recent official reports in France prove beyond the possi- 
bility of question that the landholding peasantry are suffering terribly, 
and that they actually fare worse than our agricultural labourers. 
Similar truths in respect to small properties have been made manifest 
by the reports of the Imperial Commissions on the impoverished con- 
dition of the small cultivators in Baden-Baden and Alsace-Lorraine. 
In fact it is quite clear that save under very exceptional circumstances 
large production with large capital must crush small production with 
small capital in agriculture as in every other industry, under existing 
economical conditions. Nor would matters be bettered permanently 
if land were taken by counties, municipalities, and townships, and 
let out to small farmers with small capital. 

Assuredly there is nothing to scare anybody but those who under- 
stand the relentless action of economical forces in these short-sighted 
proposals. It is only when we read the hints of Mr. Joseph Cham- 
berlain, Mr. Henry Labouchere, and Lord Rosebery, that the 
Socialists feel that the way is being made plain before their face, and 
that the capitalist, the man of the world and the Scotch earl, have taken 
counsel together how best they may prepare the minds of the people 
for the Socialist gospel that shall come after. It is true that none of 
them have as yet contributed of their abundance to the ever-empty 
coffers of the Socialist treasury; but there is no reason why they 
shouldn’t begin now, and we are at least thankful for the telling 
manner in which they have shown that all their logical followers 
must of necessity adopt the Social-Democratic creed. 

Do I overstate the case? Not at all. It is not necessary. Mr. 
— Chamberlain, in particular, has done so well for us that we 

now that it only rests with us to say when, if we think it worth our 
while, we shall gather him into the fold of the true social and political 
faith. Beginning with his speech at the dinner of the Eighty Club, 
the leader of the Radical party has done the Socialists excellent service 
whenever and wherever he possibly could. By his constant and 
flattering references to Socialism as beneficial, as in point of fact 
underlying most of the legislation which has been avantageous to 
the working classes and so forth, Mr. Chamberlain has made our 
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revolutionary doctrines almost ‘respectable,’ and has undoubtedly 
induced hundreds of thousands of the middle-class to consider the 
matter, whom we ourselves could never have reached. When an ex- 
Cabinet Minister and, as his friends say, the next Prime Minister, is 
continually pointing in the most vehement language to the contrast 
between the poverty of the workers and the wealth of the idlers of 
the community, arguing the while that there must be something 
altogether wrong in a system of society which thus piles up riches 
for the few at the cost of overwork, misery, and uncertainty for the 
many, when he declares in so many words that a less faulty distribu- 
tion of wealth is absolutely necessary in the near future if we wish 
to avoid a terrible domestic cataclysm—when a great capitalist of 
Birmingham dwells upon theses points, I say, in his capacity of ex- 
Cabinet Minister and leader of a growing party, it makes very little 
difference as to the effect produced that he especially attacks only that 
form of property—land—of which he himself possesses but some 
ninety acres. The very phraseology, even the wording, of his 
speeches is taken from Socialist writings and addresses, and he is 
himself far too clever a man not to know that the very arguments 
which he uses againt the landowners will be turned against himself 
as a capitalist and the class to which he belongs. But the most 
satisfactory feature of the business is that just in so far as Mr. 
Chamberlain has advocated Socialism and -spoken openly of the 
necessity for Social-Democratic measures, just to that extent has he 
roused the genuine enthusiasm of the audiences he has addressed, and 
made himself indispensable to his party for the time being. 

And here it is not out of place to quote a portion of the most 
vigorous of the Radical speeches of Joseph Chamberlain, though 
the passage has often been extracted before : 

If you will go back (says Mr. Chamberlain) to the early history of our social 
system, you will find that when our social arrangements first began to shape them 
selves, every man was born into the world with natural rights, with a right toa 
share in the great inheritance of the community, with a right to a part of the land 
of his birth ; but all these rights have passed away. The common rights of owner 
ship have disappeared; some of these have been sold; some of them have been 
given away by people who had no right to dispose of them; some of them have 
been lost through apathy and ignorance; some have been destroyed by fraud; and 
some have been acquired by violence... . But then I ask whatransom will pro 
perty pay for the security which it enjoys? Nhat substitute will it find for the 
natural rights which have ceased to be recognised? Society is banded together in 
order to protect itself against the instinct of those of its members who would make 
very short work of private ownership if they were left alone. That is all very 
well; but I maintain that society owes to these men something more than tolera 
tion in return for the restriction which it places upon their liberty of action. 


Now that passage; leaving its ‘natural rights’ and bastard 
Rousseauism aside, suits us excellently well. Socialists would—no one, 
not even our bitterest enemies, dispute that—‘ make very short work 
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of private ownership if they were left alone.’ So Mr. Chamberlain 
asks the owners how much they will pay to be left alone? His friend 
and, on the whole, his most consistent supporter, Mr. Henry Labou- 
chere, answers the question for him in the Fortnightly Review ina 
manner which needs only a little amplification to make it perfectly 
satisfactory tous. Fifty per cent. of income to begin with is what 
the classes who live upon the labour of others are to pay as this ran- 
som. Very well. The Social-Democrats are accused of wishing to divide 
up property. The accusation is groundless. We have always desired 
to collect it, and are quite ready to begin on the lines of Messrs. 
Chamberlain and Labouchere. What is more, we will take very good 
care in the near future that they mean exactly what they say. For 
as I have before briefly urged it is quite impossible to deal with the 
land, either in cities or in the country, in any different manner from 
that applied to other property. Land is now bound up with the whole 
system of production for profit, and purely pecuniary relations between 
men, which dominate our present bourgeois:society. Rent, whether 
urban or rural, is but a portion of the proceeds of labour previously 
taken, paid for the purpose of profit-making or for luxury. A farm 
is an agricultural factory, as much under the domain of capitalism as 
a cotton mill: ground rents in cities are the result of competition and 
are under the same control. If a man makes a fortune in trade, that 
fortune is as manifestly due to the labour of others as any great 
accumulations made by hoarding rents. What ransom, then, will 
the capitalists pay? Radicals say fifty per cent. ‘The difference 
between us is merely one of time and opportunity. Both Social- 
Democrats and Socialistic Radicals look for’ a complete change of 
system sooner or later, and a through reconstruction of our existing 
society in the interest of the workers. If the Radicals think they can 
take as much Socialism as they like and leave the rest, they have 
reckoned without the working-men, who in such matters are far more 
logical than they. 

Already the inability to stop short has been shown in more than 
one quarter. Lord Rosebery has admitted the principle of an eight 
hours’ working day fixed -by law in all trades. ‘This, of course, 
entirely throws overboard Free Trade in labour, which was one of the 
principal doctrines of the old Liberal creed. It admits that the 
collective interest of the community should be considered in the first 
place ; and secondly, it would be easy to show that indirectly it must 
lead to the enaction of minimum wage, and in the long run the 
State and Municipal organisation of unemployed labour—proposals 
which have hitherto been considered conservative rather than socialistic. 
The cry for free education, again, has naturally been followed by the 
demand for free meals in Board Schools. This is accepted by several 
active Radicals, and it is clear that here we have a long step towards 
distinct communism where the children are concerned. ‘True, these are 
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not of themselves party questions, and might just as well be accepted 
by Conservatives as by Radicals, if it were once admitted that they 
were beneficial to the people. But the Radicals who follow Mr. 
Chamberlain are, as we have seen, thoroughly committed to propo- 
sitions which lead inevitably to Socialism, and what is more, only stir 
enthusiasm among the people as far as they are Socialistic, and are 
acknowledgedtobeso. The Conservatives, even those who follow Lord 
Randolph Churchill, have not advanced nearly so far on the road to 
State Socialism as the Radicals have towards Democratic Socialism. 
Thus, then, looking to the coming elections as unlikely in them- 
selves to decide any important question or to open up a new epoch 
for the people, the Socialists use them simply as an opportunity for 
pushing on the Collectivist Social-Democratic propaganda, and for 
pressing upon the electorate those bed-rock social problems which are 
becoming more and more the questions of the day, to the exclusion of 
purely political party squabbles. It is a great deal to be able to get 
even our temporary proposals placed fairly before the mass of the work- 
ing-class population. Within the next few weeks thousands will lear 
that there is an organised party of the people which advocates a 
labour-day of not more than eight hours in all trades and businesses; 
which calls for the compulsory erection of artisans’ and agricultural 
labourers’ healthy dwellings by the State, Municipalities, and Counties, 
such dwellings to be let at rents to cover the cost of construction 
and maintenance alone; which champions free, secular, industrial 
education, compulsory upon all classes, together with at least one free 
meal a day, in all Board Schools; and which, besides, sets forth pro- 
posals for the immediate organisation of unemployed labour, that 
have stood for two years the most stringent criticism that can 
be brought against them. These are not in themselves Socialist pro- 
posals, but they are accompanied by the distinct declaration that the 
railways, shipping, factories, mines, and the land—all the means 
and instruments of production in a word—should be placed under 
the control of the working classes, which should also comprise 
the entire community. Of course many call out against our 
views as Utopian. But the point is, are the workers getting to 
think them practical? If they are, then they will assuredly have a 
trial. For all the time the universal depression, which Social-Demo- 
crats contend that they alone satisfactorily explain, and the natural 
effect of economical causes, are working on our side. People see that 
the great economical and social machinery is independent of Tory, 
Whig, Liberal, or Radical, and remains uncontrolled by any party 
nostrums. The candidature of John Burns as an uncompromising 
revolutionary Social-Democrat has roused the whole of the Midlands. 
That a young working engineer, without money or much external sup- 
port of any kind, should have been able to make head against both the 
organised political parties in by no means the most favourable division 
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of Nottingham for a working-class candidate, shows what may be done 
when the electoral system is thoroughly democratised. In this 
direction alone lies the possibility of a peaceful revolution. 

In conclusion, I think I may say that Social-Democrats, though 
they wish for many reasons to see full Legislative Independence 
granted to Ireland, are otherwise indifferent as to the result of the 
coming elections. If the Conservatives should command a majority, 
with the help of the Irish, the extreme Radicals will soon find that the 
adoption of Social-Democracy is essential to arouse the enthusiasm of the 
working class, and will therefore come our way. Ifthe Liberals win, the 
elements of disruption can only be quieted down for a time, and the 
same result will follow. The old party politics are really played out ; 
and in the great Social conflict of the near future, which will be 
brought yet nearer by this indecisive election, Social-Democrats feel 
confident that the victory will be with them. ‘The Emancipation of 
the Wage-Earners’ can already be heard above the din of party 
recrimination, as the rallying cry of the workers not only in Great 
Britain, but throughout the civilised world. 


H. M. HynpMAN. 
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THE VOTE OF A MODERATE LIBERAL. 


WITHIN a few days after these lines appear in print, I who write, 
and the great bulk of those who may read what I write, will be called 
upon to vote at the General Election. I am not going to indulge in 
any high-flown language about the magnitude of the crisis, the 
momentousness of our choice, the gravity of our responsibility. But, 
without cant of any kind, I may fairly say that the approaching 
elections coincide with a critical period in our country’s history ; and 
that each of us in our way, small as that way may be, will to some 
extent determine by his vote whether the result of the crisis shall be 
for good or for evil. The question which concerns me individually is 
what is my duty as a voter who belongs to the category of Moderate 
Liberals, who has always hitherto voted for Liberal candidates, but 
who is utterly out of harmony with the present home and foreign 
policy of the Liberal party. After mature deliberation, I have come 
to the conclusion that, as a Moderate Liberal, my vote should honestly 
be given for the Conservatives ; and I think it may be of interest 
to those who share my views in the present, as they have shared my 
political creed in the past, to state briefly the grounds upon which | 
have come to the above conclusion. 

I am fully aware that the importance of my vote depends wholly 
and solely upon the extent to which it is typical of the vote likely to 
be given by any large number of electors who may agree with my way 
of thinking. I may, and probably shall, be told that the Moderate 
Liberals are a limited, uninfluential, and moribund class. I shall 
also be informed that the Moderate Liberals, as a body, will in the 
end vote with their party at the polling-booths. With regard to the 
first of these propositions, I can only say that its truth must be tested 
by experience. It is some comfort to me to reflect that, if my 
Radical friends are correct, if Moderate Liberalism is played out in 
England, if we, who are its representatives, belong to a bygone era, 
and have neither power nor influence, then it is a matter of complete 
indifference which way we think fit to vdéte, or whether we vote at 
all. But my belief in our own insignificance is impaired by the 
vehemence with which we are assailed by the champions of Radi- 
calism. If we are mere arm-chair politicians, political Rip van 
Winkles, whose dissent is unworthy of the serious attention of advanced 
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Liberals, why is it worth while to waste so much breath in denouncing 
our ineptitude? Unless I am mistaken, the result will show that 
the mass of Englishmen, who care comparatively little about party 
politics, who are in favour of gradual reforms and are opposed to violent 
changes, who are the counterpart of the Centre Gauche in France, and 
who, for want of a better name, are called Moderate Liberals, form a 
very large, a very important, and a very influential body. This body, 
I am convinced also, is an increasing one, and is not confined to any 
one class of the community. Moderate men, happily for England, 
are to be found in all ranks and in all classes; and, if, rightly or 
wrongly, these moderate men come to the conviction that the interests 
they have at heart are better served by one party than the other, 
their vote in the present, as in the past, will turn the scale in favour 
of the party to whom their suffrages are given. If I am wrong in 
my estimate of the actual numbers and potential strength of the 
Moderate Liberals, then I am only flogging a dead horse. But if I 
am right, then I for one am not content to sulk in silence. Afteér all, 
my individual vote,-unimportant as it is, is still, strange as it may 
appear, as important as that of the most intelligent of field labourers, 
or the most enlightened of town artisans—a poor thing if you like, 
but still mine own ! 

What, then, is the issue on which I, speaking as an individual 
elector, am now called to decide in as far as my vote is concerned? 
That issue is, in plain English, whether the direction of public affairs 
shall be entrusted to the Liberals or the Conservatives. There 
is no great measure before the public whose fate depends upon the 
result of the elections. Asa Moderate Liberal, I may and do hold 
that London should be provided with a Municipality, that the laws 
of settlement and entail should be modified, that Local Government 
should be extended in counties as well as in towns, and that our 
Parliamentary procedure is capable of improvement. But I am not 
consumed with a burning desire for any one of these reforms. I can 
bear the disappointment if I fail to get them. I can see, as a matter 
of fact, that I am quite as likely to attain them under a Conservative 
as under a Liberal administration. Yet these are all the reforms 
which are held out to me in Mr. Gladstone’s Manifesto. I shall be 
told, however, that the true significance of the Liberal programme 
consists not in the actual legislation proposed, but in the spirit in 
which this legislation is to be conducted, in the policy with which its 
authors are inspired. I fully agree with this statement; it is because 
I do so agree that I shrink, as far as my own action has any influence 
in the matter, from replacing the Liberals in power. 

For the last five years the Liberals have been in office at the 
head of an overwhelming majority, and under the guidance of their 
ablest and most trusted leaders. It is not necessary for me to 
discuss the question whether their policy has-been right or wrong. 
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It is enough for my present purpose to say that the policy of the late 
Government, both at home and abroad, was inconsistent with, and 
antagonistic to, the ideas, principles, and convictions to which, I, as 
a Moderate Liberal, attach vital importance. It may be, as I am 
constantly assured, that the creed of old-fashioned Liberalism is out 
of date, antediluvian, and effete. ‘That, however, is not the point at 
issue. The question before me now is not whether my views as a 
Liberal fossil—if you like so to call me—are sound or unsound, but 
whether, holding these views, I can honestly vote for a party by whom 
they are deliberately discarded and set at naught. 

Individual liberty, freedom of contract, the superiority of private 

enterprise over State action, the right of every man to do what he 
thinks fit with his own so long as he does not infringe the liberty of 
others, open competition as between purchaser and seller, capitalist 
and labourer, these are the main planks of the old Liberal platform in 
respect of home politics. In respect of foreign affairs the Liberals 
under their former leaders held to the broad plain rule that England's 
influence and authority abroad should be exercised for the protection 
of her own interests, the advancement of her own trade, the promo- 
tion of her own ideas, the defence of her own possessions, the con- 
solidation and development of her own empire, and the discharge of 
her own imperial mission. Into the abstract merits or demerits of 
‘the foreign policy adopted by the Liberals under Melbourne and 
Russell and Palmerston this is not the place to enter. All I need 
say it that this policy is the one which, by tradition and conviction, 
appears to Moderate Liberals such as myself the one most in accord- 
ance with the welfare of England. Now under Mr. Gladstone's 
administration our views both on the home and foreign policy of the 
country were persistently disregarded alike in theory and practice. 
For us the retrospect of the last five years sis cause for bitter regret 
and shame. There is, no doubt, a statute of limitations for all 
political offences. But for offences against the public weal such as 
those committed under the last Liberal Government, not weeks, nor 
months, but years, must elapse before the past can be allowed to 
sleep. 

For us Moderate Liberals to overlook the past, to forget the dis- 
grace and loss entailed on England by the policy of the Liberal party, 
is a sheer impossibility. It might, however, be possible for us to 
forgive if we could see cause to believe that the offences had been 
repented of, and were not likely to be repeated. But of repentance 
or reform we can see no sign whatever. It is obvious that, if the 
Liberals are replaced in power at the approaching election, we shall 
have a Government composed of much the same men, pursuing the 
same policy, with the only difference that the influences which proved 
so baneful in the late administration will be still more powerful and 
still more accentuated-in the new Liberal Ministry. Mr. Gladstone’s 
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personal authority will of necessity be more supreme than it has ever 
been before. In consequence, he will have greater opportunities than 
he has ever yet possessed to enforce his own personal views of foreign 
policy. Without entering on the question of motives, it is enough to say 
that in our judgment the practical upshot of the policy which finds 
favour with Mr. Gladstone in our foreign relations is to destroy the 
prestige on which the existence of England as an Imperial power 
depends ; to alienate the sympathy of our colonies; to sacrifice the 
interests of our trade and our empire toa morbid dread of any extension 
of our territories or any increase of our liabilities ; and toexpose England 
to all the risks of a Continental coalition directed against her supre- 
macy, if not against her independence. I do not for one moment 
suppose that Mr. Gladstone wishes to promote the decline and dismem- 
berment of the British Empire. On the contrary, I am convinced 
that he—in common, for that matter, with almost all English states- 
men—is actuated by genuine, if mistaken, patriotism. But if the 
effect of his policy is such as I take it to be, it matters little in the 
end by what considerations it may be dictated. 

Thus, if the Liberals return to power, Mr. Gladstone’s foreign 
policy, the policy to which the names, of Candahar, of Majuba, of 
Suakim, of Khartoum, and of Gordon, have fixed an indelible dis- 
grace, will have a fresh lease of life. In the future, as in the past, 
Mr. Gladstone will practically remain his own Foreign Minister. 
On the other hand, in home politics the influence of Mr. Chamber- 
lain and the Radicals will be far more powerful than it has been 
heretofore. Both in quantity and in quality, the Radical vote 
in the House of Commons will count for much more than it did. 
It is idle to suppose that the Radicals will be content with the 
subordinate position they have occupied hitherto. They will demand 
their full share, not only in the composition of the new Cabinet, but 
in the determination of its programme: and what they demand they 
will get. Just as Mr. Gladstone will direct the foreign policy of the 
Government, so Mr. Chamberlain will be virtually master of its 
home policy. ‘To do Mr. Chamberlain justice, he makes no secret of 
the programme he proposes to introduce as soon as circumstances 
permit. The substitution of State control for individual action, the 
creation of a new peasant proprietary by the compulsory sale of 
private lands, a system of graduated taxation by which capital is to be 
mulcted for the benefit of labour, the introduction of Local Govern- 
ment Boards under which local bodies thoughout the United Kingdom 
are to exercise the functions now discharged by the Imperial Parlia- 
ment—or, in plainer words, the introduction of Home Rule; the 
providing of gratuitous education for the poor at the cost of the rate- 
payers, the legislative limitation of the hours of labour—these are 
only a few of the measures which the Radicals have proclaimed their 
intention of promoting as soon as they are in a position to do so. 
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These measures are, one and all, based upon the principles which 
underlie Socialism as distinguished from Liberalism. Is it the duty 
or the interest of Moderate Liberals to place Mr. Chamberlain, in a 
position to commence, if not to execute, his Socialist programme? I, 
for my part, think not. Yet, as a matter of fact, we shall be doing 
this, and nothing but this, if we assist in returning a Liberal majority, 
and thereby secure the restoration of Mr. Chamberlain to office and 
power. 

I have no doubt I shall be met with the rejoinder that I leave 
out of count, the restraining influence of the Whig members of the 
Cabinet. In an able article from the pen of Earl Cowper which 
appeared two months ago in these pages, his Lordship urged the 
Moderate Liberals to vote with their party on the plea that the 
Radicals would be less dangerous if they were coupled with a Whig 
element than if they were left to themselves. ~The theory is plausible, 
-but it is not supported by the evidence of facts. In the late Govern- 
ment the Whig element was far stronger than it is likely to be in 
any future Liberal administration. Lord Granville, Lord Hartington, 
Lord Derby, Lord Northbrook, Lord Spencer, Lord Carlingford, and 
Mr. Childers represented the Whig element as strongly and as 
powerfully as it is capable of being represented. Yet I look in vain for 
any single occasion on which the Moderate Liberals in the Cabinet 
carried the day permanently against either Mr. Gladstone’s foreign 
policy or Mr. Chamberlain’s home policy. They were always protesting, 
but they never acted up to their protests; they were always going to 
resign, but in the end they always gave way sooner than break up the 
Government. The net result of their presence in the Cabinet was to 
strengthen, not to restrain, the Radical element. Few, if any, of 


those measures of the late Government which violated the fundamental’ 


principles of Liberalism could have been carried, if public opinion 
had not been hindered from realising their true bearing and signifi- 
cance by the fact that they were proposed by a Government of which 
such men as Lord Hartington were prominent members. If a trading 
company is engaged in unsound speculations, the presence of all the 
directors of the Bank of England on its Board will not keep it out 
of bankruptcy. On the contrary, their presence will confer upon the 
management the credit necessary to carry on their disastrous specula- 
tions. So it is with the Whig magnates in the Cabinet. They not only 
fail to restrain the Radicals, but they give the sanction of their names 
to the very policy they are supposed to restrain. As it has been 
before so it will be again. I can believe in many things, but my 
faith fails me when I am asked to contemplate the possibility of Lord 
Hartington’s making a stand in real earnest. 

If I look to the utterances of the leaders of the Moderate Liberals 
for any assurance that my apprehensions are unfounded, I look in 
vain. I know—I have reason to know—that many, if not all of them, 
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agree with me in regarding Mr. Gladstone’s foreign policy as fatal to 
the interests of the Empire, and Mr. Chamberlain’s home policy as 
fraught with danger to the well-being of England. Yet, though they 
one and all appeal to us to vote for the Liberals, they fail to accom- 
pany that appeal with the declarations we are entitled to expect. 
Let me make my meaning clear. If Lord Hartington, for instance, 
had declared that he for one would have no share in the adoption of 
Mr. Chamberlain’s programme, and in the repetition of the -policy 
Mr. Gladstone pursued in Egypt, then I could understand the force 
of the argument that we might safely do our best to replace in power 
a Ministry in which Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Chamberlain must of 
necessity exercise a dominant influence. Personally I might distrust 
the persistency 6f Lord Hartington’s resolution ; but still his positive 
assurance that, in the event of the Liberals coming into power, he 
would quit office sooner than allow the policies in question to be 
carried into execution, might have produced a considerable effect 
upon the Moderate Liberals as a body. No shadow, however, of such 
an assurance is forthcoming. From Lord Hartington downwards 
every one of.the Whig leaders has ignored as much as possible the 
subject of foreign politics, has dismissed: Mr. Chamberlain’s proposals 
on the plea that they are not formally adopted as part of the 
Liberal programme, and has appealed to us pathetically not to raise 
inconvenient questions, which might endanger the return of a 
Liberal majority. This appeal—for me, at any rate—falls upon deaf 
ears. What in the name of common sense is the good to me of the 
Liberal party being replaced in power, if the result of their being so 
replaced is to advance ideas and measures to which I, as a Moderate 
Liberal, am fundamentally opposed? To this question I can find no 
answer. I can, and do, make every allowance for the personal con- 
siderations which render the idea of breaking away from their party 
exceptionally distasteful to Whig statesmen. I have a fellow-feeling 
for all manifestations of human weakness ; and when Lord Hartington 
dilates upon the pain of quitting men with whom he has worked 
together for a quarter of a century, when Lord Rosebery implores 
us not to quit the shelter of the Gladstone umbrella, and when Mr. 
Goschen warns us against placing any confidence in the Conservatives, 
I‘can sympathise with their point of view. If you are a public man, 
if you have played a leading part in the great game of politics, it is 
not a pleasant thing to be left out in the cold, to condemn yourself, for 
a time at any rate, to political isolation. Possibly, if I were exposed to 
the same temptation, I should yield in like manner, and should sacri- 
fice abstract principle to practical convenience. The considerations, 
however, which might weigh with the leaders of the party have no 
weight with the rank and file. We have nothing personally to gain 
or lose whether the ‘Liberals are in or out of office, and if our leaders 
refuse to lead, then we, for our part,' must decline to follow. 


VoL. XVITI.—No. 105. 31 
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The time has come when we Moderate Liberals have got to show 
that we care much more about our principles being carried out in 
practice than we do about our leaders being placed in office. .We 
have got, in fact, to do what the Independent Republicans did at the 
last Presidential election in America when they voted the Democratic 
ticket—what the Moderate Republicans have just done in France 
when they polled for the Conservatives. Let us look facts in the 
face. We know very well what we fear, and have reason to fear, in 
the event of the Liberals returning to power. On the other hand, we 
know perfectly well that we have nothing to fear in the event of the 
Conservatives remaining in office. Upon foreign politics their views 
are practically identical with our own. In the donfain of home 
politics there is no single measure the Conservatives either talk of 
proposing, or are likely to propose, which is directly antagonistic to 
our ideas or principles. Between ourselves and the Conservatives the 
difference is one of degree; between ourselves and the Radicals it is 
one of principle. The views, therefore, which we hold are practically 
safer under a Conservative than under a Liberal administration. 

There is one plea, and one plea only, on which a Moderate Liberal 
can be urged with any show of reason to swallow his dislike to Radical 
ascendency, and to replace in power a party in which the Radieal 
element must of necessity be predominant. We are warned that 
under a Conservative Government the fate of the Ministry must 
necessarily depend upon the Home Rule vote, and that, therefore, the 
Home Rulers will be virtually masters of the situation. This danger, 
which I admit to be a very real one, forms the burden of every Liberal 
harangue. Asa matter of fact, the strength of the Home Rule party 
in the new Parliament will be mainly due to the policy of the 
Radicals, who, for their own party purposes, insisted upon handing 
over the representation of Ireland to the classes from which the Home 
Rule movement derives its strength. There is, therefore, a sublimely 
cynical inconsistency in their tardy discovery that the strength of the 
Home Rule party constitutes such a danger to the integrity of the 
United Kingdom that the Moderate Liberals are bound to postpone 
every other consideration to the return of a majority strong enough 
to defy this danger of their own creation. But the matter is far 
too serious a one for us to pay much heed to consistency; and if I 
could see any reason to believe that the return of the Liberals to power 
would deprive the Home Rulers of their Parliamentary influence, | 
for one should admit the force of the argument, however much I 
might question the consistency of its authors. But there is absolutely 
no reason to entertain any such belief. In politics you must take 
things as they are, not as you would wish them to be. Now, asa 
matter of fact, there is no prospect whatever of such a Liberal majority 
being returned as could outnumber the Conservatives and the Home 
Rulers put together. The only question is, whether the Liberals 
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or the Conservatives shall have a relative majority. It is simply 
childish to imagine that the Irish vote, numbering now, thanks to 
the Radicals, some fourscore votes upon a division, will not be taken 
into account whatever party is in power. If you look through the 
official utterances of the Liberal leaders, beginning with the Hawarden 
Manifesto, you will fail to find the slightest intimation that the 
Liberals are prepared to repudiate the support of the Home Rule 
vote. Onthecontrary, you will find that while, on the one hand, they 
hold up the Conservatives to obloquy for their alleged readiness to 
coalesce with the Parnellites, they are scrupulously careful, on the 
other hand, to say nothing which can offend the Home Rulers, and 
are anxious to keep the door open for a reconciliation with their 
quondam allies. The plain truth is, that both parties in the next 
Parliament will bid for the Irish vote, and the only question is, which 
party will bid the highest. Now no impartial man can doubt that 
in the end the Liberals can, and will, go much further in the way of 
concessions to Home Rule than the Conservatives can possibly do. 
In the first place, the whole theory upon which the demand for Home 
Rule is based is in accordance with the views of Radical statesmanship,: 
while it is fundamentally opposed to all Conservative ideas. In the 
second place, the demand for Home Rule is infinitely more distasteful 
to the interests and influences on which the Conservatives must ulti- 
mately depend for support than it is to those which form the bulwarks 
of Liberalism. It is only within very narrowly defined limits that 
Lord Salisbury and his colleagues could possibly make concessions to 
the Home Rulers without forfeiting the confidence of their own sup- 
porters. On the other hand, it is difficult to say to what limits Mr. 
Gladstone might not go in this or any other matter without imperil- 
ling the blind unreasoning support he has hitherto received from his 
party. It follows that there is far less practical danger to be feared 
from a coalition between Home Rulers and Conservatives than from 
one between Home Rulers and Liberals; and that there must be a 
virtual coalition of one kind or the other is unfortunately a matter of 
political necessity. 

I am forced, therefore, to the conclusion that, as a Moderate 
Liberal, it is my duty to do what in me lies to support the Conserva- 
tive party at the coming elections. IfI stand alone in this conviction 
it matters nothing to anybody. If, as I believe, my conviction is very 
widely and very genuinely shared by that large body of Englishmen 
who, though their proclivities may be Liberal rather than Conservative, 
yet care much more for the welfare of their country than they care 
for the success of their party, then that conviction may lead to very 
important and very unexpected results. According to my belief, the 
approaching election will witness a very general protest on the part of 
the Moderate Liberals against the principles and policy which have 
found favour of late years with the Liberal party under the leader- 
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ship of Mr. Gladstone and the influence of Mr. Chamberlain. Now 
this protest may manifest itself in two ways. We may either 
stop away from the polls or we may give our votes in favour 
of the Conservatives. Which of the two forms of protest should 
be adopted is a question which individual Liberals must decide for 
themselves. My own view is for the latter, as being more telling, 
more staightforward, more English. ‘Quit ye like men.’ Such was 
the eloquent peroration of Mr. Goschen’s address to the Liberal electo 
rate at Edinburgh. I confess I feel at a loss how to reconcile 
this precept with Mr. Goschen’s language the other day at Hendon 
about the unreasonableness of expecting men such as Lord Harrington 
to ‘ betray the traditions of which they are heirs, and to abandon the 
school in which they were brought up.’ I agree most heartily that 
such a course of action is not a pleasant one. It is not necessary to 
be a Cabinet Minister, the heir of a dukedom, and the bearer of an 
historic name to feel that the severance of the political associations of 
a lifetime is no light or welcome task. But to quit oneself like a 
man is to do as duty bids, no matter whether that duty be pleasant 
or the reverse. It is not enough for men to have opinions of their 
own; they must have the courage of their opinions also. 

If we care for facts, not for names, if we value the maintenance of 
Liberal principles higher than the success of the Liberal party, then 
at the approaching election we Moderate Liberals shall do our best 
to return a Conservative majority. We may fail, but if we do we 
shall at least have quitted ourselves like men. 


EpwarpD DIcEy. 
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THE INTERPRETERS OF GENESIS AND 
THE INTERPRETERS OF NATURE. 


Our fabulist warns ‘ those who in quarrels interpose’ of the fate which 
is probably in store for them; and, in venturing to place myself 
between so powerful a controversialist as Mr. Gladstone and the 
eminent divine whom he assaults with such vigour in the last number of 
this Review, I am fully aware that I run great danger of verifying 
Gay’s prediction. Moreover, it is quite possible that my zeal in 
offering aid to a combatant so extremely well able to take care of 
himself as M. Réville may be thought to savour of indiscretion. 

Two considerations, however, have led me to face the double risk. 
The one is that though, in my judgment, M. Réville is wholly in the 
right in that part of the controversy to which I propose to restrict 
my observations, nevertheless, he, as a foreigner, has very little chance 
of making the truth prevail with Englishmen against the authority 
and the dialectic skill of the greatest master of persuasive rhetoric 
among English-speaking men of our time. As the Queen’s proctor 
intervenes, in certain cases, between two litigants in the interests 
of justice, so it may be permitted me to interpose as a sort of uncom- 
missioned science proctor. My second excuse for my meddlesomeness is 
that important questions of natural science—respecting which neither 
of the combatants professes to speak as an expert—are involved in the 
controversy ; and I think it is desirable that the public should know 
what it is that natural science really has to say on these topics, to 
the best belief of one who has been a diligent student of natural 
science for the last forty years. 

VoL. XVIII.—No. 106. 3K 
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The original Prolégoménes de l’histoire des Religions has not 
come in my way; but I have read the translation of M. Réville’s 
work, published in England under the auspices of Professor Max 
Miiller, with very great interest.. It puts more fairly and clearly than 
any book previously known to me the view which a man of strong 
religious feelings, but at the same time possessing the information 
and the reasoning power which enable him to estimate the strength 
of scientific methods of inquiry and the “weight of scientific truth, 
may be expected to take of the relation between science and religion. 

In the chapter on ‘The Primitive Revelation’ the scientific worth 
of the account of the Creation given in the Book of Genesis is esti- 
mated in terms which are as unquestionably respectful as, in my 
judgment, they are just; and, at the end of the chapter on ‘ Primitive 
Tradition,’ M. Réville appraises the value of pentateuchal anthropology 
in a way which I should have thought sure of enlisting the assent of 
all competent judges even if it were extended to the whole of the cos- 
mogony and biology of Genesis :— 

As, however, the original traditions of nations sprang up in an epoch less remote 
than our own from the primitive life, it is indispensable to consult them, to com- 
pare them, and to associate them with other sources of imformation which are 
available. From this point of view, the traditions recorded in Genesis possess, in 
addition to their own peculiar charm, a value of the highest order; but we cannot 
ultimately see in them more than a venerable fragment, well deserving attention, 
of the great genesis of mankind. 


Mr. Gladstone is of a different mind. He dissents from M. 
Réville’s views respecting the proper estimation of the pentateuchal 
traditions no less than he does from his interpretation of those Homeric 
myths which have been the object of his own special study. In the 
latter case, Mr. Gladstone tells M. Réville that he is wrong on his 
own authority, to which, in such a matter, all will pay due respect: in 
the former, he affirms himself to be ‘wholly destitude of that kind of 
knowledge which carries authority,’ and his rebuke is administered in 
the name and by the authority of natural science. 

An air of magisterial gravity hangs about the following ‘passage :— 


But the question is not here of a lofty poem, or a skilfully constructed narra- 
tive: it is whether natural science,-in the patient exercise of its high calling to 
examine facts, finds that the works of God cry out against what we have fondly 
believed to be His word and tell another tale; or whether, in this nineteenth 
century of Christian progress, it substantially echoes back the majestic sound, 
which, before it existed as a pursuit, went forth into all lands. 

First, looking largely at the latter portion of the narrative, which describes the 
creation of living organisms, and waiving details, on some of which (as in verse 24) 
the Septuagint seems to vary from the Hebrew, there is a grand fourfold division, 
set forth in an orderly succession of times as follows: on the fifth day 

1. The water-population ; 

2. The air-population ; 
and, on the sixth day, 

3. The land-population of animals; 

4. The land-population consummated in man, 
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Now this same fourfold order is understood to have been so affirmed in our time 
by natural science, that it may be taken as a demonstrated-conclusion and established 
fact (p. 696). 

‘Understood’? By whom? I cannot bring myself to imagine that 
Mr. Gladstone has made so solemn and authoritative a statement on a 
matter of this importance without due inquiry—without being able to 
found himself upon recognised scientific authority. But I wish he 
had thought fit to name the source from whence he has derived his in- 
formation, as, in that case, I could have dealt with his authority, and 
I should have thereby escaped the appearance of making an attack on 
Mr. Gladstone himself, which is in every way distasteful to me. 

For I can meet the statement in the last paragraph of the above 
citation with nothing but a direct negative. If I know anything at 
all about the results attained by the natural science of our time, it is 
‘a demonstrated conclusion and established fact’ that the < four- 
fold order’ given by Mr. Gladstone is not that in which the evidence 
at our disposal tends to show that the water, air, and land-populations 
of the globe have made their appearance. 

Perhaps I may be told that Mr. Gladstone does give his authority— 
that he cites Cuvier, Sir John Herschel, and Dr. Whewell in support 
of his case. If that has been Mr. Gladstone’s intention in mention- 
ing these eminent names, | may remark that, on this particular 


.question, the only relevant authority is that of Cuvier. But, great 


as Cuvier was, it is to be remembered that, as Mr. Gladstone inci- 
dentally remarks, he cannot now be called a recent authority. In 
fact, he has been dead more than half a century, and the paleontology 
of our day is related to that of his, very much as the geography of 
the sixteenth century is related to that of the fourteenth. Since 
1832, when Cuvier died, not only a new world, but new worlds, of 
ancient life have been discovered ; and those who have most faithfully 
carried on the work of the chief founder of palzontology have done 
most to invalidate the essentially negative grounds of his speculative 
adherence to tradition. 

If Mr. Gladstone’s latest information on these matters is derived 
from the famous discourse prefixed to the Ossemens Fossiles, | can 
understand the position he has taken up; if he has ever opened a 
respectable modern manual of palzeontology or geology I cannot. For 
the facts which demolish his whole argument are of the commonest 
notoriety. But before proceeding to consider the evidence for this asser- 
tion we must be clear about the meaning of the phraseology employed. 

I apprehend that when Mr. Gladstone uses the term ‘ water- 
population’ he means those animals which in Genesis i. 21 (Revised 
Version) are spoken of as ‘the great sea monsters and every living 
creature that moveth, which the waters brought forth abundantly, 
after their kind.’ And I presume that it will.be agreed that whales 
and porpoises, sea fishes, and the innumerable hosts of marine 

3K2 
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invertebrated animals, are meant thereby. So ‘air-population’ must 
be the equivalent of ‘ fowl’ in verse 20, and ‘every winged fowl after 
its kind,’ verse 21. I suppose I may take it for granted that by ‘fowl’ 
we have here to understand birds—at any rate primarily. Secondarily, 
it may be that bats, and the extinct pterodactyles, which were flying 
reptiles, come under the same head. But, whether all insects are 
‘creeping things’ of the land-population, or whether flying insects 
are to be included under the denomination of ‘winged fowl,’ isa point 
for the decision of Hebrew exegetes. Lastly, I suppose I may assume 
that ‘ land-population ’ signifies ‘the cattle’ and ‘the beast of the 
earth,’ and ‘every creeping thing that creepeth upon the earth,’ in 
verses 25 and 26; presumably it comprehends all kinds of terrestrial 
animals, vertebrate and invertebrate, except such as may be comprised 
under the head of the ‘ air-population.’ 

Now what I want to make clear is this; that if the terms ‘ water- 
population,’ ‘ air-population,’ and ‘land-population’ are understood 
in the senses here defined, natural science has nothing to say in favour 
of the proposition that they succeeded one another in the order given 
by Mr. Gladstone; but that, on the contrary, all the evidence we 
possess goes to prove that they did not. Whence it will follow that, 
if Mr. Gladstone has interpreted Genesis rightly (on which point | 
am most anxious to be understood to offer no opinion), that interpre- 
tation is wholly irreconcilable with the conclusions at present accepted 
by the interpreters of nature—with everything that can be called ‘a 
demonstrated conclusion and established fact’ of natural science. 
And be it observed that I am not here dealing with a question of 
speculation, but with a question of fact. 

Either the geological record is sufficiently complete to afford usa 
means of determining the order in which animals have made their 
appearance on the globe or it is not. If it is, the determination of 
that order is little more than a mere matter of observation; if it is 
not, then natural science neither affirms nor refutes the ‘ fourfold 
order,’ but is simply silent. 

The series of the fossiliferous deposits, which contain the remains 
of the animals which have lived on the earth in past ages of its history, 
and which can alone afford the evidence required by natural science 
of the order of appearance of their different species, may be grouped 
in the manner shown in the left-hand column of the following table, 
the oldest being at the bottom: . 

Formations First known appearance of 
Quaternary. 

Pliocene. 
Miocene. 
Eocene. ° . « Vertebrate ar-population (Bats). 


Cretaceous. 
Jurassic. . . . - Vertebrate azr-population (Birds and Pterodactyles). 


l'riassic. 
Upper Palzeozoic. 
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Formations First known appearance of 
Middle Palzeozoic . . Vertebrate /azd-population (Amphibia, Reptilia[?]). 
Lower Palzeozoic. 
Silurian . .  « Vertebrate wa¢er-population (Fishes). 
Invertebrate air and /and-population (Flying In- 
sects and Scorpions.) 
Cambrian . .  . Invertebrate wa/er-population (much earlier, if Zozoon 
is animal). 


In the right-hand column I have noted the group of strata in 
which, according to our present information, the Zand, air, and water- 
populations respectively appear for the first time; and, in consequence 
of the ambiguity about the meaning of ‘fowl,’ I have separately 
indicated the first appearance of bats, birds, flying reptiles, and 
flying insects. It will be observed that, if ‘ fowl’ means only ‘bird,’ or 
at most flying vertebrate, then the first certain evidence of the latter, 
in the Jurassic epoch, is posterior to the first appearance of truly ter- 
restrial Amphibia, and possibly of true reptiles, in the Carboniferous 
epoch (Middle Palzeozoic) by a prodigious interval of time. 

The water-population of vertebrated animals first appears in the 
Upper Silurian. ‘Therefore, if we found ourselves on vertebrated 
animals and take ‘ fowl’ to mean birds only, or, at most, flying verte- 
brates, natural science says that the order of succession was water, 
land, and air-population, and not—as Mr. Gladstone, founding him- 
self on Genesis, says—water, air, land-population. «If a chronicler of 
Greece affirmed that the age of Alexander preceded that of Pericles 
and immediately succeeded that of the Trojan war, Mr. Gladstone 
would hardly say that this order is ‘understood to have been so 
affirmed by historical science that it may be taken as a demonstrated 
conclusion and established fact.’ Yet natural science ‘affirms’ his 
‘four-fold order’ to exactly the same extent—neither more nor less. 

Suppose, however, that -fowl’ is to be taken to include flying 
insects. In that case, the first appearance of an air-population must 
be shifted back for long ages, recent discovery having shown that 
they occur in rocks of Silurian age. Hence there might still have 
been hope for the fourfold order, were it not that the fates unkindly 
determined that scorpions— ‘creeping things that creep on the earth’ 
par excellence—tnrned up in Silurian strata, nearly at the same time. 
So that, if the word in the original Hebrew translated ‘ fowl’ should 
really after all mean ‘cockroach’—and I have great faith in the 
elasticity of that tongue in the hands of biblical exegetes—the order 
primarily suggested by the existing evidence : 

2. Land and air-population 
1. Water-population 
and Mr. Gladstone’s order : 
3. Land-population 
2. Air-population 
1. Water-population 
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can by no means be made to coincide. As a matter of fact, then, 
the statement so confidently put forward turns out to be devoid of 
foundation and in direct contradiction of the evidence at present at 
our disposal.! 

If, stepping beyond that which may be learned from the facts of 
the successive appearance of the forms of animal life upon the 
surface of the globe, in so far as they are yet made known to us by 
natural science, we apply our reasoning faculties to the task of finding 
out what those observed facts mean, the present conclusions of the 
interpreters of nature appear to be no less directly in conflict with 
those of the latest interpreters of Genesis. 

Mr. Gladstone appears to admit that there is some truth in the 
doctrine of evolution, and indeed places it under very high patronage. 

I contend that Evolution in its highest form has not been a thing heretofore 
unknown to history, to philosophy, or to theology. I contend that it was before 
the mind of Saint Paul when he taught that in the fulness of time God sent forth 
His Son, and of Eusebius, when he wrote the /refaration for the Gospel, and of 
Augustine when he composod the City of God (p. 706). 

Has any one ever disputed the contention thus solemnly enun 
ciated that the doctrine of evolution was not invented the day before 
yesterday? Has any one ever dreamed of claiming it as a modern 
innovation? Is there any one so ignorant of the history of philosophy 
as to be unaware that it is one of the forms in which speculation em 
bodied itself long before the time either of the Bishop of Hippo or 
of the Apostle to the Gentiles? Is Mr. Gladstone, of all people i: 
the world, disposed to ignore the founders of Greek philosophy, to say 
nothing of Indian sages to whom evolution was a familiar notion age: 
before Paul of Tarsus was born? But it is ungrateful to cavil at even 
the most oblique admission of the possible value of one of those 
affirmations of natural science which really may be said to be ‘a 
demonstrated conclusion and_ established fact.’ I note it with 
pleasure, if only for the purpose of introducing the observation that, 
if there is any truth whatever in the doctrine of evolution a: 
applied to animals, Mr. Gladstone’s gloss on Genesis in the follow- 
ing passage is hardly happy— 

1 It may be objected that I have not put the case fairly, inasmuch as the solitary 
insect’s wing which was discovered twelve months ago in Silurian rocks, and whicl 
is, at present, the sole evidence of insects older than the Devonian epoch, came from 
strata of Middle Silurian age, and is therefore older than the scorpions which, within 
the last two years, have been found in Upper Silurian strata in Sweden, Britain, and 
the United States. But no one who comprehends the nature of the evidence afforded 
by fossil remains would venture to say that the non-discovery of scorpions in the 
Middle Silurian strata, up to this time, affords any more ground for supposing that 
they did not exist, than the non-discovery of flying insects in the Upper Silurian 
s‘rata, up to this time, throws any doubt on the certainty that they existed, which is 
derived from the occurrence of the wing in the Middle Silurian. In fact, I have 
stretched a point in admitting that these fossils afford a colourable pretext for the 
assumption that the land and air-population were of contemporaneous origin. 
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God created 

(a) The water-population ; 

(6) The air-population. 

And they receive His benediction (verses 20-23). 

6. Pursuing this regular progression from the lower to the higher, from the simple 
to the complex, the text now gives us the work of the sixth ‘day,’ which supplies 
the land-population, air and water having been already supplied (pp. 695-6). 


The gloss to which I’ refer is the assumption that the ‘air- 
population’ forms a term in the order of progression from lower to 
higher, from simple to-:complex—the place of which lies between the 
water-population below and the land-population above—and I speak 
of it as a ‘gloss,’ because the pentateuchal writer is nowise responsible 
for it. 

But it is not true that the air-population, as a whole, is ‘lower’ 
or less ‘complex’ than the land-population. On the contrary, every 
beginner in the study of animal morphology is aware that the organ- 
isation of a bat, of a bird, or of a pterodactyle presupposes that of a 
terrestrial quadruped ; and that it is intelligible only as an extreme 
modification of the organisation of a terrestrial mammal or reptile. 
In the same way, winged insects (if they are to be counted among 
the ‘air-population’) presuppose insects which are wingless, and, 
therefore, as ‘creeping things,’ were part of the land-population. Thus 
theory is as much opposed as observation to the admission that natural 
science endorses the succession of animal life which Mr. Gladstone 
finds in Genesis. On the contrary, a good many representatives of 
natural science would be prepared to say, on theoretical grounds alone, 
that it is incredible that the ‘air-population’ should have appeared 
before the ‘land-population’—and that, if this assertion is to be 
found in Genesis, it merely demonstrates the scientific worthlessnes 
of the story of which it forms a part. 

Indeed, we may go further. It is not even admissible to say that the 
water-population, as a whole, appeared before the air and the land- 
populations. According to the Authoris.d Version, Genesis especially 
mentions among the animals created on the fifth day ‘great whales,’ in 
place of which the Revised Version reads ‘great sea monsters.’ Far 
be it from me to give an opinion which rendering is right, or whether 
either is right. All I desire to remark is, that if whales and por- 
poises, dugongs and manatees, are to be regarded as members of the 
water-population (and if they are not, what animals can claim the 
designation?), then that much of the water-population has as certainly 
originated later than the land-population as bats and birds have. For 
Iam not aware that any competent judge would hesitate to admit 
that the organisation of these animals shows the most obvious signs 
of their descent from terrestrial quadrupeds. 

A similar criticism applies to Mr. Gladstone’s assumption that, as 
the fourth act of that ‘orderly succession of times’ enunciated in 
Genesis, ‘the land-population consummated in man.’ 
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If this means simply that man is the final term in the evolutional 
series of which he forms a part, I do not suppose that any objection 
will be raised to that statement on the part of students of natural 
science. But if the pentateuchal author goes farther than this, and 
intends to say that which is ascribed to him by Mr. Gladstone, I 
think natural science will have to enter a caveat. It is not by any 
means certain that man—I mean the species Homo sapiens of zoologi- 
cal terminology—has ‘consummated’ the land-population in the sense 
of appearing ata later period of time than any other. Let me make my 
meaning clear by anexample. From amorphological point of view, our 
beautiful and useful contemporary—I might almost call him colleague 
—the Horse (Zguus caballus), is the last term of the evolutional series 
to which he belongs, just as Homo sapiens is the last term of the 
series of which he is a member. If I want to know whether the 
species Hguus caballus made its appearance on the surface of the 
globe before or after Homo sapiens, deduction from known law does 
not help me. There is no reason that I know of why one should have 
appeared sooner or later than the other. If I turn to observation, | 
find abundant remains of Zguus caballus in Quaternary strata, per- 
haps a little earlier. The existence of Homo sapiens in Quaternary 
epoch is also certain. Evidence has been adduced in favour of man’s 
existence in the Pliocene, or even in the Miocene epoch. It does not 
satisfy me; but I have no reason to doubt that the fact may be so, 
nevertheless. Indeed, I think it is quite possible that further 
research will show that HYomo sapiens existed, not only before Zguus 
caballus, but before many other of the existing forms of animal life; 
so that, if all the species of animals have been separately created, man, 
in this case, would byno means be the ‘consummation’ of the land- 
population. 

Iam raising no objection to the position of the fourth term in 
Mr. Gladstone’s ‘ order’—on the facts, as they stand, it is quite open to 
anyone to hold, as a pious opinion, that the fabrication of man was 
the acme and final achievement of the process of peopling the globe. 

3ut it must not be said that natural science counts this opinion 

among her ‘demonstrated conclusions and established facts,’ for there 
would be just as much, or as little, reason for ranging the contrary 
opinion among them. 

It may seem superfluous to add to the evidence that Mr. Gladstone 
has been utterly misled in supposing that his interpretation of 
Genesis receives any support from natural science. But it is as well 
to do one’s work thoroughly while one is about it; and I think it may 
be advisable to point out that the facts, as they are at present known, 
not only refute Mr. Gladstone’s interpretation of Genesis in detail, 
but are opposed to the central idea on which it appears to be based. 

There must be some position from which the reconcilers of science 
and Genesis will not retreat, some central idea the maintenance of 
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which is vital and its refutation fatal. Even if they now allow that 
the words ‘the evening and the morning’ have not the least reference 
to a natural day, but mean a period of any number of millions of 
years that may be necessary; even if they are driven to admit that 
the word ‘creation,’ which so many millions of pious Jews and Chris- 
tians have held, and still hold, to mean a sudden act of the Deity, 
signifies a process of gradual evolution of one species from another, 
extending through immeasurable time; even if they are willing to 
grant that the asserted coincidence of the order of Nature with the 
‘fourfold order’ ascribed to Genesis is an obvious error instead of 
an established truth ; they are surely prepared to make a last stand 
upon the conception which underlies the whole, and which constitutes 
the essence of Mr. Gladstone’s ‘fourfold division, set forth in an 
orderly succession of times.’ It is, that the animal species which 
compose the water-population, the air-population, and the land-popu- 
lation respectively, originated during three distinct and successive 
periods of time, and only during those periods of time. 

This statement appears to me to be the interpretation of Genesis 
which Mr. Gladstone supports, reduced to its simplest expression. 
‘Period of time’ is substituted for ‘day ;’ ‘ originated’ is substituted 
for ‘ created*;’ and any order required for that adopted by Mr. Glad- 
stone. It is necessary to make this proviso, for if ‘day’ may mean 
a few million years, and ‘creation’ may mean evolution, then it 
is obvious that the order (1) water-population, (2) air-population, 
(3) land-population, may also mean (1) water-population, (2) land- 
population, (3) air-population ; and it would be unkind to bind down 
the reconcilers to this detail when one has parted with so many 
others to oblige them. 

But even this sublimated essence of the pentateuchal doctrine (if 
it be such) remains as discordant with natural science as ever. 

It is not true that the species composing any one of the three 
populations originated during any one of three successive periods of 
time, and not at any other of these. 

Undoubtedly, it is in the highest degree probable that animal life 
appeared first under aquatic conditions ; that terrestrial forms appeared 
later, and flying animals only after land animals; but it is, at the 
same time, testified by all the evidence we possess, that the great 
majority, if not the whole, of the primordial species of each division 
have long since died out and have been replaced by a vast succession 
of new forms. Hundreds of thousands of animal species, as distinct 
as those which now compose our water, land, and air-populations, have 
come into existence and died out again, throughout the zons of geo- 
logical time which separate us from the lower Paleozoic epoch, 
when, as I have pointed out, our present evidence of the existence 
of such distinct populations commences. If the species of animals 
have all been separately created, then it follows that hundreds of 
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thousands of acts of creative energy have occurred at intervals 
throughout the whole time recorded by the fossiliferous rocks ; and, 
during the greater part of that time, the ‘creation’ of the members of 
the water, land, and air-populations must. have gone on contempora- 
neously. 

If we represent the water, land, and air populations by a, 4, and ¢ 
respectively, and take vertical succession on the page to indicate 
order in time, then the following schemes will roughly shadow forth 
the contrast I haye been endeavouring to explain :— 

Genesis (as interpreted by Mr. Gladstone) Nature (as interpreted by natural science) 

666 cl a3 62 
cee c at A 
aaa 6 as 

aaa 


So far as I can see, there is only one resource left for those modern 
representatives of Sisyphus, the reconcilers of Genesis with science; 
and it has the advantage of being founded on a perfectly legitimate 
appeal to our ignorance. It has been seen that, on any interpreta- 
tion of the terms water-population and land population, it must be 
admitted that invertebrate representatives of these populations existed 
during the lower Palzeozoic epoch. No evolutionist can* hesitate to 
admit that other land animals (and possibly vertebrates among them 
may have existed during that time, of the history of which we know 
so little ; and, further, ‘that scorpions are animals of such high organ- 
isation that it is highly probable their existence indicates ‘that of a 
long antecedent land-population of a similar character. 

Then, since the land-population is said not to have been created 
until the sixth day, it necessarily follows that the evidence of the 
order in which animals appeared must be sought in the record of 
those older Paleozoic times in which only traces of the water- 
population have as yet been discovered. 

Therefore, if any one chooses to say that the creative work took place 
in the Cambrian or Laurentian epoch in exactly that manner which 
Mr. Gladstone does, and natural science does not, affirm, natural science 
is not in a position to disprove the accuracy of the statement. Only 
one cannot have one’s cake and eat it too, and such safety from the 
contradiction of science means the forfeiture of her support. 

Whether the account of the work of the first, second, and third days 
in Genesis would be confirmed by the demonstration of the truth of the 
nebular hypothesis ; whether it is corroborated by what is known of 
the nature and probable relative antiquity of the heavenly bodies; 
whether, if the Hebrew word translated ‘firmament’ in the Authorised 
Version really means ‘ expanse,’ the assertion that the waters are partly 
under this ‘expanse’ and partly above it would be any more confirmed 
by the ascertained facts of physical geography and meteorology 
than it was before; whether the creation of the whole vegetable 
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world, and especially of ‘ grass, herb yielding seed after its kind, and 
tree bearing fruit,’ before any kind of animal is ‘ affirmed’ by the 
apparently plain teaching of botanical paleontology, that grasses and 
fruit trees originated long subsequently to animals—all these are 
questions which, if I mistake not, would be answered decisively in the 
negative by those who are specially conversant with the sciences _in- 
volved. And it must be recollected that the issue raised by Mr. 
Gladstone is not whether, bysome effort of ingenuity, the pentateuchal 
story can be shown to be not disprovable by scientific knowledge, but 
whether it is supported thereby. 

There is nothing, then, in the criticisms of Dr. Réville but what rather tends to 
confirm than to impair the old-fashioned belief that there is a revelation in the 
Book of Genesis (p. 694). 


The form into which Mr. Gladstone has thought fit to throw this 
opinion leaves me in doubt as to its substance. I do not understand 
how a hostile criticism can, under any circumstances, tend to confirm 
that which it attacks. If, however, Mr. Gladstone merely means to 
express his personal impression, ‘as one wholly destitute of that 
kind of knowledge which carries authority,’ that he has destroyed the 
value of these criticisms, I have neither the wish, nor the right, to 
attempt to disturb his faith. On the other hand, I may be permitted 
to state my own conviction that, so far as natural science is involved, 
M. Réville’s observations retain the exact value they possessed before 
Mr. Gladstone attacked them. 


Trusting that I have now said enough to secure the author of a 
wise and moderate disquisition upon a topic which seems fated tostir 
unwisdom and fanaticism to their depths, a fuller measure of justice 
than has hitherto been accorded to him, I retire from my self- 
appointed championship, with the hope that I shall not hereafter be 
called upon by M. Réville to apologise for damage done to his strong 
case by imperfect or impulsive advocacy. But perhaps I may be 
permitted to add a word or two, on my own account, in reference 
to the great question of the relations between science and religion ; 
since it is one about which I have thought a good deal ever since I 
have been able to think at all, and about which I have ventured to 
express my views publicly, more than once, in the course of the last 
thirty years. 

The antagonism between science and religion, about which we 
hear so much, appears to me to be purely factitious—fabricated, on 
the one hand, by short-sighted religious people whoconfound a certain 
branch of science, theology, with religion; and, on the other, by 
equally short-sighted scientific people who forget that science takes 
for its province only that which is susceptible of clear intellectual 
comprehension, and that outside the boundaries of that province they 
must be content with imagination, with hope, and with ignorance. 
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It seems to me, that the moral and intellectual life of the civi- 
lised nations of Europe is the product of that interaction, sometimes 
in the way of antagonism, sometimes in that of profitable interchange, 
of the Semitic and Aryan races, -which commenced with the dawn 
of history, when Greek and Phoenician, came in contact, and has been 
continued by Carthaginian and Roman, by Jew and Gentile, down to 
the present day. Our art (except, perhaps, music) and our science 
are the contributions of the Aryan ; but the essence of our religion is 
derived from the Semite. In the eighth century B.c., in the heart of 
a world of idolatrous polytheists, the Hebrew prophets put forth a con- 
ception of religion which appears to me to be as wonderful an inspira- 
tion of genius as the art of Pheidias or the science of Aristotle. 

‘And what doth the Lord require of thee, but to do justly, and to 
love mercy, and to walk humbly with thy God ?’ 

If any so-called religion takes away from this great saying of Micah, 
I think it wantonly mutilates, while, if it adds thereto, I think it 
obscures, the perfect ideal of religion. 

But what extent of kowledge, what acuteness of scientific criti- 
cism, can touch this, if any one possessed of knowledge or acuteness 
could be absurd enough to make an attempt? Will the progress of 
research prove that justice is worthless, and mercy hateful ; will it ever 
soften the bitter contrast between our actions and our aspirations ; or 
show us the bounds of the universe, and bid us say, Go to, now we 
comprehend the infinite ? 

A faculty of wrath lay in those ancient Israelites, and surely the 
prophet’s staff would have made swift acquaintance with the head of 
the scholar who had asked Micah whether, peradventure, the Lord 
further required of him an implicit belief in the accuracy of the 
cosmogony of Genesis! 

What we are usually pleased to call religion nowadays is, for the 
most part, Hellenised Judaism; and not unfrequently, the Hellenic 
element carries with it a mighty remnant of old-world paganism and 
a great infusion of worst and weakest products of Greek scientific 
speculation ; while fragments of Persian and Babylonian, or rather 
Accadian, mytholog y burden the Judaic contribution to the common 
stock. 

The antagonism of science is not to religion, but to the heathen 
survivals, and the bad philosophy under which religion herself is often 
well-nigh crushed. And, for my part, I trust that this antagonism 
will never cease; but that, to the end of time, true science will con- 
tinue to fulfil one of her most beneficient functions, that of relieving 
men from the burden of false science which is imposed upon them in 
the name of religion. 

This is the work that M. Réville and men such as he are doing 
for us; this is the work which his opponents are endeavouring, con- 
sciously, or unconsciously, to hinder. 


T. H. Huxtey. 
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OUR INSULAR IGNORANCE. 


LADIES AND GENTLEMEN,—lI am a stranger to you and to your Insti- 
tution, which I only know from the few and modest papers which you 
publish. I must therefore address you as a stranger. In some 
respects it might have been better if I could have spoken from an 
intimate knowledge of your affairs and of your work. Then I might 
have given you appropriate advice, and I might at the same time 
have made report of your success to the outer world. But you did 
not want this, or you would have chosen another President. And 
when I read the list of your former Presidents, and look at the 
addresses they have delivered, I see that in choosing me you have 
not simply committed an oversight, for on former occasions, too, you 
have chosen strangers. I see that you do not want your President to 
tell you about yourselves, nor to tell the world about you, but that 
you will be content if he can find something to say to you which 
on its own account shall be worth hearing and worth treasuring up. 

It ought, I suppose, to have some reference to education, and 
I have this right to speak on the subject, that I have been en- 
gaged through the whole of my life, without the interruption of a 
single year, in teaching, and that I have found so much satisfaction 
in that pursuit that I have never even for a passing moment enter- 
tained the desire of quitting it for any other. There was a time 
when I used to write and speak a good deal on education in 
general, but of late years I have been compelled to specialise. ‘The 
study of history, and the method of teaching history, have occupied me 
so much that I have had no time to spare for other educational 
questions. During all these years the educational movement of the 
country has proceeded perhaps more rapidly than ever, and of course 


‘I could not fail to make my own reflections on the course Which it 


takes, though I have seldom any occasion, like the occasion you now 
give me, to make those reflections public. 

I.suppose the prevalent opinion is that we make wonderful 
progress in educational matters. No doubt many facts may be 
cited which are encouraging. At Cambridge I kave witnessed in the 
last thirty years a greater development than perhaps took place in 
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three hundred years before. Then there has been that most hopeful and 
interesting movement which has sown the influence of the Universities 
broadcast over the country, bringing the Northern miners and the 
population of great cities into direct personal contact with the best 
form of culture. Out of this has sprung the new local colleges from 
which so much may be expected. Then, too, we have seen the 
promising commencement of a higher education for women. And I 
might mention many similar signs that at any rate there is wakeful- 
ness and activity in this department. 

But it often happens in life that the more actively we bestir our- 
selves the more we find to do—that, in short, the more we accomplish 
the further we find ourselves removed from the completion of our 
task. Just as, twenty years ago, we took in hand the pacifying of 
Ireland with far more earnestness.than before, and passed law after 
law, yet now seem to see Ireland more hopelessly alienated than ever, 
so in education, it sometimes seems to me, success recedes before us, 
like the horizon, as we advance. The machinery has been greatly 
increased, and has been made much more various, but it is not so 
clear that the real end of education is attained, for education has to 
do with mind and character, and these are, it is well known, subtle 
things and difficult to deal with. It is possible to provide machinery 
on a great scale, and yet to accomplish little. In the last century it 
was remarked how little good came of the rich endowments of our 
Universities, and how they were surpassed by much poorer Universities 
in other countries. Machinery thrown away! In this. century we 
have tried machinery of a different kind; have we always had 
success? We set up the examination system, we extended it over 
the whole country, we took infinite pains to make the competition 
free and fair, to bring all the prizes, the scholarships and the fellow- 
ships, for which the candidates entered, open without exclusiveness. 
Little now remains to be done in this direction. Well, what do we 
think of the result? Is this machine so decidedly better than the 
other? I think few persons will say so. Emulation turns out to be 
a rude and coarse motive; competition proves.to be an exhausting, 
unhealthy process. It is complained that those who have been 
trained under this system imbibe low views of culture, that this sort 
of education has disappointing results, and can scarcely be called 
liberal. 

Other great failures of the same sort occur to me. It is not so 
long since the virtues of the public-school system were loudly pro- 
claimed, and it was almost thought that the problem of education 
was solved when the reforms of Arnold and the moral earnestness of 
his followers were grafted on the tradition of old English manliness 
in the public schools. ‘This opinion, too, seems to have died out. 
Hardy games are good things, no doubt ; character, no doubt, should 
be at least as great an object in education as book knowledge. All 
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this istrue. But yet I think the best educationists of the present 
day do not wish to see a great extension of the public-school system. 
It is expensive ; it does not favour originality of character; it gives 
excessive importance to boyhood and boyish affairs. In short, this 
experiment, too, has not succeeded. 

The same, perhaps, may be said of the attempts which have been 
made to widen the subject-matter of teaching. How much was 
said of the narrowness of the old classical curriculum! How much 
was expected from the introduction of new subjects, natural science, 
English, history, modern languages! No one sympathised more 
heartily than I did with this movement, and in a certain aspect I 
should say that it has been thoroughly successful ; but then this is not 
exactly the educational aspect. It is a great pleasure and triumph 
to me to think that in my old University almost all these new subjects 
are now studied and expounded by earnest specialists, who devote to 
them as much zeal as in the last generation was only given to classics 
and mathematics. It is quite another question whether the indi- 
vidual student has reaped the benefit of all this improvement; whether 
we can say that the boy who under the old system learned slowly 
and with great difficulty a certain amount of Latin and a certain 
amount of Greek, which in too many cases he found little use for, 
and therefore gradually forgot, in after-life; whether this boy now 
really leaves school equipped with all the living knowledge of the 
present age, prepared to follow the march of science and the political 
and literary development of the modern world. Here again I fancy 
there has been disappointment. It is found that too much is attempted, 
that one subject drives another out of the mind, that the old standard 
of thoroughness cannot be kept up. And again it is found how subtle 
a thing the human mind is, and how it resists our manipulation. 
These profoundly interesting subjects, so full of life, so evidently 
useful as well as fascinating, which we thought could not fail to rouse 
the dullest intellect, are often found to have another effect. They 
are foo potent! They destroy the individuality and fresh activity 
of thought, all the healthy waywardness and wilfulness, which is only 
vigour in its crudeness, originality in the embryo. Often, too, by 
being forced upon the mind too soon and too quickly, and too many at 
a time, they leave it not inspired and awakened, but listless, satiated, 
and disgusted. When this foo-much in the subject-matter of teach- 
ing is added to the competitive method and the stimulus of examina- 
tion, the total result is often very exhausting and enfeebling. 

In short, what I would call the Broad School in education seem to 
devote the whole life of the child or youth to lessons. They map 
out in lessons almost his whole waking day. Now as to the child at 
least, I think that onfy a small part of his day ought to be given to 
lessons. And yet within the last three months two teachers have 
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said to me (I admit that this was in Germany) : ‘It is all very well to 
speak of play; but the truth is, our children have no time to play!’ 

When we think of all these failures together, we come to see what is 
the exact point at which the educational movement is arriving. It 
seems to move parallel with the political movement. For a long time 
in both reformers have been struggling against the inertness or timidity 
which refused to make changes and try experiments. They have 
been successful. Great changes have been made, great experiments 
tried. At first the reformers were jubilant. ‘There came a time when 
still greater changes were made, when change became quite the 
fashion. But the reformers do not now become more jubilant, but 
rather less. For their budget of reforms begins to be exhausted, and 
yet the result is not produced. It appears as if the solution lay 
deeper, as if something needed to be set in motion which no mere 
legislation, no mere alteration of machinery, can reach. 

And now let me come somewhat nearer to my own specialty— 
history—a specialty fortunately not too special, not too abstruse, to be 
discussed in a popular assembly. It is needless to say that our system 
of education must always seem a failure to me so long as history 
occupies so small a space in it; and yet of late years it almost 
seems that in our great schools history has rather retrograded than 
advanced ; at least our great headmasters do not now devote them- 
selves to history as Arnold and Temple did. But I am struck 
not quite simply by this deficiency, but by a deficiency closely con- 
nected with it—a deficiency so great, and which yet it seems so hope- 
less, at least in any measurable time, to supply, that I am almost 
reduced to despair. 

I am just returned from a visit of some months to the Continent, 
and I have two strong impressions upon my mind. The first is, how 
closely the different European nations are now mixed and confused 
together ; the second is, how extremely and hopelessly ignorant of 
each other they are. Railways, mountain-tunnels, telegraphs have 
produced the first effect. The English, the Germans, the Americans 
have taken possession of all beautiful or interesting localities, whether 
in town or country, of the Continent. We are infinitely more familiar 
than we used to be with foreign countries, and this familiarity 
increases every year. But while railways have produced this effect, 
education has not increased in-any due proportion our knowledge of 
the nations that inhabit them, their ways of thinking, their history, 
their literature. We know France, Germany, Switzerland, Italy— 
the mere countries—as our forefathers never dreamed of knowing 
them, but in our culture, in our reading and views, we are as insular 
as they were. 

One would naturally presuppose that, since the nations of Europe 
are juxtaposed in such a strange manner, mixed together by such an 
unprecedented facility and activity of intercourse, yet separated in a 
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still more strange manner by being mutually unintelligible to each 
other, it would be a principal object of education to remedy this 
incongruous and dangerous state of things; that our youths would 
be taught to enter into the great modern development; that for this 
purpose they would be instructed in the changes and revolutions that 
have taken place in the last hundred years, introduced to the principal 
books that have influenced continental thought during the same time, 
made familiar with the principal languages, enabled to take note of 
what novelties appear there by turning over foreign periodicals and 
newspapers. Alas, alas! Surely as soon as I mention this you feel, 
as I do, how unmanageable is this problem of education, and how, in 
spite of the reforms we have made, of the activity that prevails in the 
educational world, we are yet but on the threshold of the question, and 
how, if we had succeeded in all those educational enterprises in which 
hitherto we have failed, other enterprises just as momentous and 
urgent would await us. 

Classics are in possession of the field; first of all this study needs 
to be made more living, more real, less pedantic and technical. Science 
comes next. .Really boys must learn to understand something of the 
world they live in, must form the habit of. observation, must enter into 
those wonderful discoveries which crowd upon us with such pitiless 
speed that, even if we studied nothing else, we should have neither 
time nor faculty enough to receive them. Suppose these claims 
satisfied, though in fact we do not know how to satisfy them. What 
comes next? It is really too scandalous that our boys should grow 
up in ignorance of the literature of their own country! Yet it is to 
be feared that there are too many who do not properly know even 
Milton and Shakespeare. Still more deplorably large is the number 
of those who do not know what wealth is to be found in Chaucer, or 
who have never felt the scholar’s pleasure of tracing the growth of the 
language through all its stages, of distinguishing Middle English, 
and then ascending to that Old English which our benighted fore- 
fathers called Anglo-Saxon. Well, let English, too, be granted. 
What next? Then perhaps may come history; ancient, medizval, 
modern, all together, and all equally, for is not historyone? You 
see, each of these studies by itself is vast, and of our unfortunate boys 
all we know is that hitherto, while we have required them to learn only 
Latin and Greek, nine out of ten have always failed to accomplish 
even that. And yet, when all these overwhelming demands are satisfied , 
I shall come with my demand, which is as large as any of them; or 
rather I cannot wait. The need seems to me to be urgent. 

You will perhaps ask me what is the use of making demands 
which I myself feel so strongly that we can never meet ; and I do not 
know that in this address I shall find room for any answer to that 
question. I have no desire to-day to leave you in any contented or 
satisfied mood, for it seems to me that the lesson of the time is the 
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insufficiency and the failure of all mere reforms. There was, no doubt, 
a mass of rubbish to be cleared away; there was, no doubt, a need 
of great reforms. But when all that necessary work is done, what 
then? Are we at the goal? Oh dear no! We are nearer to the 
starting-place. We are thrown back upon ourselves; we are called 
upon for that which is more painful to most of us than all reforming 
fuss and agitation—for an honest, strenuous exertion of our minds and 
hearts. 

What I want, you see, is not precisely the study of history; at least 
it is not the investigation of remote events in abstruse documents. 
It is partly the study of modern languages, partly that of recent his- 
tory; only that I desire to add to both the methodical study of 
political science. I want our young men to understand the age in 
which they live, and that, if you will consider, means that they should 
be able to read French and German, and also that they should have a 
just view of the political and social condition of the leading European 
States; but this they cannot have without knowing the last hundred 
years of European history, and without having reflected on the prin- 
ciples of political and social development in advanced societies. Now 
let me ask you for a moment to consider how urgently necessary is an 
education of this kind. 

We live in an age when the greatest questions are boldly taken 
in hand and dealt with in the most summary manner. So utterly 
extinct is the modesty of past generations, which feared to touch old 
institutions, and always tried to introduce reform under the disguise 
of the restoration of a more ancient state of things, that nowadays, 
when a new class gets the franchise, it is not exhorted by its friends to 
be cautious, to give itself a little time before using its new powers, to 
look before it leaps, to think before it acts, but it is conjured to have 
courage to tackle the greatest questions without delay—treally, one 
might almost say, to leap before it looks, to act before it thinks. 
Do not be afraid that I am about to talk politics. I mean to content 
myself with a very simple assertion, one which, in theory at least, no 
party would controvert—viz. that if we will take these great questions 
in hand, which our fathers were too timid to do, we ought to do that 
which our fathers had not the same need to do—viz. study them. It 
requires no particular study to let things be until you are actually 
forced to alter them, but if you are determined to innovate on a 
great scale the case is different. Such a revolution is in itself cou- 
rageous, and courage is an admirable quality; but there is a kind of 
courage which is by no means admirable, and for my part I cannot 
admire the courage of those who are ready to make the greatest 
alterations in the most fundamental laws without any methodic or 
serious study of political and social science. The principles of 
this kind of science, all sane men are agreed, are not mere abstract 
platitudes such as we hear mouthed on platforms. It is now recognised 
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that there is development in States, that the laws made ought to 
be relative to the. particular stage at which the community has 
arrived. ‘This implies that those who would have political principles 
worthy of the name must have a knowledge of history, and especially 
of recent and present history. And yet this recent history is not 
studied by most of us—for most of us, indeed, have not seriously studied 
history at all. But I may go farther, and say thateven those of us who 
have studied history have commonly given their attention to remote 
periods, and have most rarely attended to those recent developments 
which from this point of view are by far the most important. 

I dare say you will understand that this is the commonplace, 
which in my official capacity Iam obliged to have always on my 
tongue. But to-day I wish to insist more particularly upon the 
importance of the study of foreign history and foreign politics. 

Insularity is in some respects a happy condition, but it fosters a 
strange blindness towards some very important political truths. I do 
not now speak merely of its narrowing influence. We must all be more 
or less aware of this. We must be awaré that we live in a kind of 
seclusion, in a kind of half-ignorance that other nations really exist, that 
other languages are spoken. When a nation thus secluded arrives at 
great wealth and power, this narrowness blends with self-satisfaction, 
and the compound which results is that peculiar character which 
foreign politicians know by the name of John Bull. They think 
him very conceited, very self-satisfied, and they are astonished at 
his ignorance of all the affairs which seem to them most important. 
‘It is prodigious,’ said Prince Kaunitz a century ago, ‘what these 
Englishmen do not know.’ If with all this ignorance the English 
prosper, and grow rich, and keep an inviolate soil, when almost every 
country is trodden at times by foreign armies, these foreigners cannot 
help respecting so much success; but yet they do not admit the ex- 
planation of it which commends itself to us; they do not think we 
are prosperous simply because we are wise and virtuous, for they hold 
to their opinion that we are ignorant, but they think that our insu- 
larity, the cause of our ignorance, is also the principal cause of our 
prosperity, since it keeps off enemies and diminishes the difficulties 
of foreign policy. 

It is not precisely this narrowness upon which I would dwell, nor 
even this ignorance, which, if it only concerned the diplomatic secrets 
of military governments, such secrets as for a Kaunitz or a Metternich 
were the sum of knowledge, might be esteemed happy. But insularity 
such as ours has another result which is too little remarked. As we 
have practically no frontier to protect, and at home at least no enemy 
to fear, and as nothing forces us to think of foreign nations, and as 
our education at the same time does not introduce us to foreign litera- 
tures, we live almost as if we .were alone in the world. Our 
American cousins, it is true, are in mere position more isolated even 
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than we, but this is compensated to them by the fact that they read more 
foreign literature—for English literature is foreign literature to them 
—than any other nation. They at least know that, besides the United 
States, there is England; but we know of no country but our own. 

This has a strange effect upon our way of thinking. Imagine 
what an individual would be if ali the influences of society upon him 
were removed, if he never had to hold his own against others, never 
compared himself with others, never inquired what others thought of 
him, never heard any criticism, never wished for any applause. I 
think you will see that such an individual could hardly acquire 
anything that could be called a charactei, that he could hardly arrive 
to be a person at all. As a nation among nations we are in a similar 
position. We scarcely know, and we care not at all, how we are re- 
garded in the society of nations. Whether we are heartily yet dis- 
criminatingly admired, as in the last century and the first part of this, 
or are described as ‘the sick old woman’—which is too often the case 
now—the opinion of foreigners, favourable or unfavourable, does not 
affect us. Praise and blame alike are indifferent to us when we 
become aware of either; but, as a general rule, since we do not read 
contemporary foreign literature, neither the criticisms nor. the com- 
pliments reach our ears 

One consequence of living in society is self-respect, the wish to 
make a decent appearance. As our nation does not live in society, 
it cares less than any other what appearance it makes. Dickens 
quizzed the Americans for perpetually repeating the question, ‘ How 
do you like my country?’ We ourselves are troubled by no such 
sensitive curiosity. We suppose ourselves to be too great, we are 
really too isolated, to care whether we are liked or disliked. An 
example has just been given of the enormous indifference with which 
we can parade our alleged vices, all that is most discreditable to us, 
before the eyes of foreign nations. No doubt such extreme frankness 
may have its advantages; I do not discuss that question; but the 
reason it is so easy to us to expose ourselves is that we are not aware 
of any spectators, we are aware only of ourselves. 

The evil reaches much deeper. The happy fortune which has 
preserved us so long from any serious danger from an enemy, while 
almost every other country has been the scene of some patriotic war, 
either of self-defence or of liberation, has an incalculable effect upon 
our way of thinking. We become unable to conceive the possibility 
of England being in danger. Everywhere else duty to the country, 
duty to the fatherland, is almost the highest and most solemn 
moral obligation. But where the country is never in danger—where it 
is immutably fortunate, great, and prosperous—duty to it, loyalty to it, 
begins to seem a fantastic, bookish notion, and as a consequence of 
this all morality changes its character. 
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In past history, patriotism, public duty, appears everywhere as 
one of the chief ‘roots of virtue. What is the charm of the famous 
old classical stories? What has been the great theme of oratory in 
all ages? Only-five-and-twenty years ago our poets and orators were 
sympathising with the struggles of Italian and German patriots who 
were prepared to give their lives for the great ideal names, Italy, 
Germany. But then Italy and Germany needed this devotion. 
They had a yoke to cast off, foreign intruders to repel, a frontier to 
defend. It has been otherwise with us, and hence patriotism, with 
everything that belongs to patriotism, drops out of our morality as in 
no other nations, I verily believe, since the world began. Moral 
virtue with us means devotion to some abstract principle, or to some 
church or party, or to humanity at large. We scarely ever think 
of that great whole, the zéd¢g, or nationality, which nevertheless 
has really nursed the greater part. of all moral sentiment. And 
however we may spmpathise when Italians hymn their Italy or 
Germans their Germany—almost every nation, in fact, the sacred 
name of the fatherland—the name of England seems to have no such 
associations for us; we are rather disposed to laugh when poets or 
orators try to conjure with it; we suspect it as being the symbol of 
an ambitious or warlike or obsolete policy. 

Have we really made an improvement in morals by banishing all 
notions founded on patriotism? At any rate the reform, if it be a 
reform, is so sweeping that we ought to make very sure that it is 
sound. Meanwhile, I confess for my own part that I should like to 
see the day come again when one might mention the name of England 
without raising a laugh. 

To me this way of thinking seems no improvement, but merely 
the effect of our insular position, which gives us an exceptional 
safety. And, as I have said elsewhere, and as we are beginning to 
feel, it is not really true that England is an island, or that she has 
no frontier to protect. She has a frontier in Canada and another in 
South Africa, if I may not also say that she has a frontier towards 
Afghanistan. 

In the main, I hold that it. is healthy for a nation to live in 
society. Like an individual, a nation should study its behaviour to 
its fellows, and for this purpose should listen respectively and anxiously 
for their opinion. It should take an interest in their affairs, con- 
sider their rights. and its own; it should strive to stand well with 
them, and yet it should assert its own personality in their presence. 
It should make itself aware, by careful comparison, of its own weak 
points and also of its strong points. By this self-knowledge it 
would acquire self-confidence and would command the confidence 
of others. 

It is good for a nation to have a strong pronounced and interest- 
ing national type. In the last century foreigners loved to discuss 
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the Englishman. He was rough, they said, almost brutal; he had 
no notion of art. Winckelmann says that when art is discussed it is 
the business of an Englishman to be silent. We were hard, lonely- 
minded, wilful to the verge of madness, On the other hand, we had 
an individuality and independence, a directness of speech, a distinct- 
ness and tenacity of opinion, which made us seem like a nation of kings. 
And so Goldsmith, who looked at us rather as a foreigner, while he 
blames our fierce party-spirit and hardness, can yet grow enthusiastic 
in the description of us :— 

Pride in their port, defiance in their eye, 

I see the lords of human kind pass by ; 

Intent on high designs, a thoughtful band, 

By forms unfashioned, fresh from Nature’s hand ; 

Firm in their native hardiness of soul, 

True to imagined right, above control, 

While e’en the peasant boasts these rights to scan, 

And learns to venerate himself as man ! 


And so at that time foreigners thought they understood us. They 
did not exactly like us, but they respected and even admired us; at 
any rate they had a most distinct conception of us. Even now, this 
old conception of the Englishman is not dead on the Continent ; even 
now we find ourselves pictured as madmen indeed, but of invincible 
self-reliance, tenacity, and individuality. 

No doubt that old national character stood greatly in need of 
refining; it was but a rough sketch. But we looked well, wearing 
that character, among the nations of Europe. We had a place which 
was worth keeping. It would have been wise to retain the reputation 
we had, while, at the same time, we studied to improveit. But, with 
our insular way of thinking, we never gave a thought to the opinion 
of foreigners. Of late years we have been renouncing our old type, 
stripping off one by one all those well-known characteristics. Astoour 
individuality, which used to be so energetic, Mr. Mill wrote a book, 
now some thirty years ago, to show how little we have of it, how apt 
we are to think in crowds, how servile we are to popular opinion, how 
singularly little of peculiarity, of independence, of healthy eccentri- 
city we display. And as to that liberty which, in the eighteenth cen- 
tury, was our monopoly, while other nations have since acquired some 
measure of it, we, 1 think, may be said to have renounced it. It was 
an impatience of the interference of law, a horror of over-government. 
The Englishman loved to think that he was not, like the continental, 
always under the paternal eye of authority; he was ‘unfashioned by 
forms, fresh from nature’s hand.’ Now, I suppose, there is no nation 
which has a more profound belief in government, or a more inveterate 
habit of thinking that all evils under the sun can be cured by legisla- 
tion. Meanwhile, we aim, it is true, at the other virtues which the 
Continent had before us, but in arts and refinements we can hardly 
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expect them to regard us as more than their equals. And so in 
their eyes the English character is blurred and indistinct. They are 
puzzled by us more than at any former time. So long as we are 
rich and successful, they will continue to speak of us with respect ; 
but if we fell into misfortune we should perhaps discover with sur- 
prise how little we are admired, how little we are liked. 

You see that I have lighted upon a subject which I cannot hope 
to treat fully; I must be content with these hints. The sum 
is that we Englishmen, from our peculiar position, are liable to 
a peculiar blindness, that we think ourselves alone in the world. 
When we boast we do not display this blindness quite so glaringly as 
when we try to be modest, for when we boast we do at least compare 
ourselves with others ; but when we try, as the phrase is, to‘ mind our 
own business,’ when we persuade ourselves that foreigners wiil leave 
us alone if we do not think of them, then, indeed, it is wonderful to 
see how easily we can dismiss all other nations from our conscious- 
ness, how easily and how comfortably we can feel ourselves alone in 
the world! What can remedy this blindness, if not education? 
Among all the new subjects which, nowadays are recommended for 
study, I think none is so great and interesting as that which would 
meet this particular evil. The recent history of the great European 
nations—France from her great Revolution, Germany and Italy since - 
they began to struggle towards union, Russia since she began to 
expand and conquer, and with this history the movement of modern 
thought on political and social subjects. And yet, as I said before, 
how many vast reforms stand before this on the programme! Science, 
English, and other vast subjects stand before moderm languages. 
Many most eminent educational authorities still hold that modern 
languages must not be thought of till the boy has thoroughly grasped 
Latin and Greek. This practically means that he shall never learn 
them at all, and yet the modern languages are but a preliminary part 
of that system of modern education which I have in view. I wish to 
build on a knowledge of modern languages a living appreciation of 
modern literatures and a knowledge, at once familiar and philo- 
sophical, of modern history. And at every point I am met by the 
fixed traditional maxim that in education nothing must be modern, 
everything must be ancient—language, literature, and history alike. 

But perhaps these views of mine, just because they are as yet so 
little accepted, may be the more fit to be stated in an address like 
this. And as I said, I am willing to leave on your minds the 
impression that in education there are immense things to be done, 
profound changes to be made. In.conclusion, if you ask by what 
method I conceive it possible that our boys, who scarcely, as it is, 
succeed in acquiring the little we expect of them, should ever be in 
a condition to master much more, my answer would be, certainly not 
by longer hours, for, on the contrary, my persuasion is that, at least in 
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the first years of education, we exact already far too much. But | 
believe that there is a principle which has been too much overlooked 
in education, but which has great virtue—the principle of learning 
one thing at atime. Why is it that our boys, who learn Latin and 
Greek and French and often German, are found in the end to know 
neither Latin nor Greek nor French nor German? It is because 
they try to learn them all at the same time. No grown man, using 
his own common sense, would try to learn three languages at once. 
And yet in education this irrational system prevails universally. 
What is true of languages is true in a degree of other subjects of 
study. And I do believe that all education might receive a new life 
if only the simple principle were introduced and consistently carried 
out, that the learner’s mind should always be directed to one subject, 
or at most two subjects, at a time. 

But I have detained you long enough. I have spoken out 
what was most on my mind, but now that it is said I feel that I have 
broached topics somewhat too large for the place and the occasion. I 
have but offered you hints, for I have not had space for full elucida- 
tion or demonstration. As hints, however, I trust you will find them 
worthy of yourconsideration. — 

JouN RoBERT SEELEY. 
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SMALL HOLDINGS. 


Ir is an amusement to watch the new-born zeal of the Radical 
reformer for the welfare of the agricultural labourer. The utter- 
ances of their real friends who have tried by allotments and small 
holdings and cowlands in the neighbourhood of our villages to im- 
prove their position are comparatively flat when compared with the 
open-mouthed assurance of an improved state of things when the 
labourer has attained a cottage and a‘few acres of his own. For 
many years I and other Constitutionalists have laboured to this end, 
and nothing could give us greater pleasure than at last to see our 
efforts crowned with success. But this is too serious a matter to be 
carried by declamation ; stern facts and sound economical principles 
lie at the root of any true and permanent improvement. For if the 
present position of things is to be improved, no flash-in-the-pan 
legislation will be of any real benefit to the people. 

In considering these things it must not be forgotten that the 
position of the agricultural labourer has improved much during the 
last fifty years. Wages are higher, food and clothes are cheaper, 
locomotion is easier, education is offered to all, and the men who 
years ago would do nothing to help themselves are now clubbing 
together in temperance guilds and the like with the avowed purpose of 
improving their position and checking that evil of drunkenness which 
has been at the root of most, if not all, the miseries that have 
hitherto kept them down. I believe at the present time the position 
of the agricultural labourer is better than that of any others of the 
same class in any country, and he works less hard and lives better 
than many of the peasant proprietors on the Continent. I fancy at 
no time have they had more money in their clubs and in the savings 
bank ; I say this, not because Iam content with their position, but 
because it must not be forgotten that they have something to lose if 
in the attempt to improve it they make a false step, and, like the 
dog in the fable, lose some good meat by grasping at a shadow. 

But, improved as their condition has been during the last fifty 
years, there are many things which call for amendment, and which, 
if judiciously reformed, may be to their lasting benefit. 
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I. The -absorption of all the small freeholds which existed in 
every village. 

II. The accumulation of lands in larger estates from the strict 
laws of entail. 

III. The letting of all the land up to the very doors of the cottages, 
and often of the cottages themselves, to large farmers. 

These are evils in- respect to land which call for immediate remedy. 
Let us shortly consider them in order :— 

I. The absorption of the small freeholds. What is their universal 
history? The freeholders got into difficulties, raised a mortgage on 
the property, the interest of which became higher than any rent the 
most exorbitant landlord ever thought of asking. From want of capi- 
tal the land became a waste, and the house and outbuildings fell into 
ruin and decay. The freehold was then sold either to the great 
landlord or to some small tradesman whose mode of dealing with the 
new possession was not of much benefit to the agricultural labourer. 
It is clear, therefore, that the sale of land in small portions for the 
purpose of re-establishing the small freeholder will not be of much 
avail unless something is done to remedy the evils which brought the 
small freeholder to grief, and unless care is taken that the land when 
sold gets into the right hands. 

1. There is a law for the registration of titles, but it is not com- 
pulsory, and until it is made so, and a very cheap and simple mode 
of conveyance is instituted, men will again mortgage the land instead 
of selling it, and, unless it is made easily repurchasable, will cling 
to it to their own hurt, as they did of yore. 

2. If the landlord is driven to a compulsory sale how can you 
be sure the labourer will benefit? There is a lot of land near my 
villages I would willingly sell if I thought it would benefit the 
labourer. 

II. It may be good to alter the law of entail, but Lord Cairns’s 
Act has virtually done all that is required, and has enabled the free- 
holder in possession to sell the land provided he invests the proceeds 
for the benefit of the heirs; and this, be it remembered, was the Bill 
of a Lord Chancellor of the Constitutional party. 

IlI. To remedy this state of things Lord Tollemache, myself, 
and many others, acting independently of each other, have seen the 
importance of dividing the lands in the neighbourhood of the villages 
into small holdings and cowlands with no little success. If we have 
failed as yet to reach the agricultural labourer in large numbers 
beyond the usual allotments system, we have shown the possibility of 
his taking more land by allowing a plough to be used on the allot- 
ments and starting cowlands when three acres of grass can be found. 
In the meantime the system we recommend has done good in keeping 
the artisan and the small tradesman and shopkeeper from migrating 
to the towns, and we press it earnestly on all landowners. 
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Let me give a short account of how my small holdings have been 
formed. In one parish I asked the farmer of a 400-acre farm to give 
up 40 acres near the village for allotments: this he did gradually, as 
he had taken the wheat crop off the land. This is now let to eighty- 
five tenants in portions varying from 20 perches to 2 acres apiece, 
fifteen having over an acre at a rent of 3/7. an acre. Losing 2 acres 
1 rood 22 poles in paths and roadways, I get, after paying 24/. for 
rates and taxes, about 2/. an acre. The men who have it do not 
grumble; there are hardly ever vacant allotments, and though out- 
siders say the rent should only be 12. instead of 3/. I well know if I 
sold it in 2-acre pieces for building purposes I could easily get 100/. 
an acre for the land. 

In another parish, on a farm in the middle of the parish being 
given up, I divided it into cowland, fencing and building cowsheds, 
paying rates and taxes, and giving the tenant the permanent grasses 
to lay it down in pasture when not already meadow land. Part of 
another farm, about 40 acres, falling in, I similarly divided it in 
agricultural allotments to four tenants, as it was also within easy 
reach of the village. 

Another farm in the parish had been. purchased of me by a soli- 
citor, but on coming again into the market some charity trustees 
became the purchasers. Some years later in the same parish the 
last of the small freeholders died. ‘The son had ignorantly signed a 
deed enabling a heavy mortgage to be raised by his father on the 
property. The poor father had starved with his three daughters, too 
proud to go on the parish, a friend after his death paying the rent 
of a cottage for them on the board of guardians promising to give 
them out-door relief. The old farmhouse was a ruin, the land, chiefly 
grassland, was fast going back to its natural grasses, there not being 
even a goose upon it. I saw at once it would be admirably suited 
for cowland allotments, and induced the trustees of the charity to add 
this to their former purchase, I undertaking to rent the whole of 
their land with a power to re-let it as I chose. It is now let in two 
small farms, in small allotments and cowlands, at 3/. an acre, I pay 
ing tithe and rates, building cowhouses, erecting fences and keeping 
them in repair. I suppose it averages to me about 2/. an acre, but it - 
is good land, well situated, and when I have paid the rent to the 
trustees the repairs, rates, and taxes, I have always been some 2o/. 
out of pocket. But the reward has been great.“ The dilapidated 
farmhouse has been turned into two first-rate three-bedroom cottages, 
with dairy and piggeries. ‘The pastures, which held nothing and had 
become almost a waste, are now in good condition, and you may see 
two cows on most of the 3-acre bits, while the allotment gardens are 
well farmed. This has been done for more than ten years. I have never 
lost a tenant except by death; have never had a difficulty in filling 
their place; and only once have I been asked for a subscription to 
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replace a cow; and the only request of the cowlander is for a little 
more land. ‘They generally rent half an acre allotment as well, and 
for 19s. a cow command a run of the common, which I have never 
enclosed, though I do not see my way to make it of very much benefit 
to the people. 

I append a list of my small holdings under too acres, showing 
the style of men who rent them, and adding a few remarks. 


Number 


Tenants 


Quantity 


Net rent per 


Remarks 





A first rate farmer, 
renting other land 


| Two sons of an old gar 


dener, working men 

Small man with little 
money 

Small farmer 

Shopk 

Publican 

Builder 

Dealer 

Shopkeeper 

Hauler 

A pensioned keeper 

A farmer 

A wood dealer 

Keeper 

A farmer 

Pensioned foreman, | 
agricultural labourer 

Carpenter 

Sawyer 


Shopkeeper 
Dealer 


| Labourer 


Dealer 


Carpenter 
Bricklayer’s labourer 
Butcher 

Labourer 


Woodman 

Labourer 

Bricklayer 
Policeman, pensioned 
Coachman, a 


Baker 

Hauler 

Carrier 

Shopkeeper 

Wood dealer 

Huckster 

Sawyer 

Ilorse dealer j 
Huckster | 


ao 


Ce 
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0 


33 
3 29 
16 


0} 


36 
0 
0 
0 
2 0 
3 1 
019 





0 
0 
1 
0 


13 


coco 
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cocco 


| 


29 


33 


22 


20 
20 
26 


26 
40 
36 


38 
40 
40 
40 
40 


48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
45 
48 
4s 
45 
48 
45 


ecocoo 


eccoocoocoscoo 


Large proportion of meadow ; 
no buildings. 
Not much capital ; 


water 


land well farmed 


| No labour employed; arable 
back to natural grasses 
(Nos. 3, 4, and 5 e farms stocked 

with dairy cows and heifers, and 
employ no labour beyond their 
own family.) 

Farms well. 

With a homestead, 

| rents other land. 

With a house but no 
house 101. a year. 

Also rents a house lorchard for 261., 
which the landic bought for s00l. 

Good land with buildings. 

Also rents a house, cottage, 
garden for 131., and 3 cow 
for 1. 108., and allotments. 

With a house, rent free, as 
pension. 

| Also rents a farm of another landlord 


going 


but no house 


homestead ; 


and 
leazes 


part of 


meadow 


Part of wag carrying 2 
cows and pony. 

Also rents a farm under another land 
lord. 


Meadow and good land; cowhouse. 


Also rents 

at 15/. 108. 
Also rents 3 cow leazes on the common 
Also rents a house and shop at 101 
Meadow; also rents a double 

ment for 7l. 108. 

Also rents cottage at 1. and 
ment, 40 perches, at 128. 6d. 
Also rents a cottage at 21. 
Has 3 leazes on the common. 
Meadow; has 8 leazes; rents a cot 
tage at 31. 3s. 
do. do. 
With sheds. 
do. 

3 leazes. 
Rents a house and garden at 5l. 
Rents a house at 41. and 3 cow leazes 

do. do. 
Rents a house at 51., and 3 cow leazes. 
Orchard; rents a cottage and garden 
at 7. 


house, shop, and orchard 


tene 


allot 


rents a house at 5l. and 


| 





Numbers 16 to 32, inclusive, carry from ¥ to 2 cows and a calf. = 
Numbers 33 to 43 are all allotments within easy access of a large village. 
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But one of the greatest evils to the agricultural labourer is the 
want of a cottage that he can call his own. It strikes directly at 
their independence, many large farmers actually renting a lot of 
cottages in the villages with the express purpose of having this extra 
hold upon their labourers. The labourer also clings to his old 
cottage, which is a noble trait in his character ; and though the widow 
of the peer, the clergyman, and many others have to change their 
dwellings on the death of their husbands, he always hopes his wife and 
family may remain. But now comes the question, How is this much- 
required amendment to be carried out? ‘The cottages built on the 
farms away from the villages must be let with the farm, as the men 
would be too far away from any other work. But any general 
system of sub-letting cottages should be stopped, and I would gladly 
if possible see the labourer in possession of his own freehold cottage. 
But all past experience is against its successful accomplishment. 
A substantial three-bedroom cottage with fuel house and pigsty, if 
built in pairs, cannot be done under 150/. apiece. To make it pay 
the rent ought to be at least 67, without reckoning garden ground. 
Mine are never let with the garden ground at more than 5. gene- 
rally at 47. and 4/ tos:, the landlord paying the rates; so that a 
labourer borrowing the money and building a cottage would be much 
worse off than at present. I would willingly sell all my cottages in the 
village, for the repairs are a dead loss. I once madea tour round some 
of the cottages lately handed over to me; in repairs and in pigsty and 
wood houses my day’s visit cost me 1,400/., with no additional income. 
Every lifehold cottage that falls in is in ruin, and is generally considered - 
as such by the sanitary authorities. And thesanitary laws very rightly 
will turn a man out for overcrowding or bad drainage. From my 
experience a man without some means to meet these requirements, 
even if he began with a well-built cottage, runs a great risk of losing 
it. If a landlord could be persuaded to give a long lease, himself 
keeping up the drainage and repairs, it would be the best thing for 
the agricultural labourer. 

In a neighbouring parish a family had long held a few acres on 
lives, and when the lives were falling in they did all they could to 
get money for the renewal. A daughter in service offered all her 
savings, and a son who was doing well in America sold out and came 
home to secure the holding. 

The landlord did not renew the lease for lives, but gave them a 
long lease as tenants. But the house was in bad condition; they had 
run up two Crimean huts, in which some of the married sons lived. 
The sanitary arrangements were atrocious. They had fever; the old 
father and one or two others died, and the sanitary authorities were 
down upon them. When labourers have their own cottages they must 
be inferior as to the number of rooms and in the general sanitary 
arrangements ; landlords know too well how the rent is consumed by 
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repairs and the charges which these and other improvements in our 
social wellbeing bring upon them. Perhaps if it were otherwise we 
should not be so willing to sell our property. It certainly prevents 
us from thinking the possession of land so great a panacea as Mr. 
Chamberlain and others would make it, especially as part of the 
Radical programme is further to tax the land with which they bait 
the hook for the agricultural labourer. 

One word as to rent. Instead of being praised for starting smaller 
holdings I am pitched into by the Radicals for letting them too high. 
The cry goes forth, Let us have the land at the same average price 
per acre which the large farmer pays. 

The rent of land is regulated by its position and its quality: 
water meadows near Salisbury will let for 7/7. an acre, in the country 
districts for 37. or 4/., while down land lets for 5s., the farmer paying 
rates and tithes. Unless in the large farms the poor lands at a 
distance from the villages were let with the good lands, and allowed 
to bring down the average rent of the large farms they would soon 
go back again into down or be replanted as wood land. 

If the single labourer takes only the good land near the village 
he must pay the price for it. If he will combine with others in 
co-operative farming I would willingly let to a company with suf- 
ficient capital a large farm at exactly the same rent that the large 
farmer pays. ‘The rent of the land must be regulated by its value 
less the charges upon it. If for 1,000/. I buy 10 acres of land it is 
reasonable to expect to get 3/. an acre, free of expenses. If the 
1,000/. purchases too acres of down land, I could afford to let it at 
6s. an acre; and when a man buys land to farm himself the interest 
of the money laid out represents the rent he pays for his freehold. 
For rest assured on all these matters there can be no pérmanent 
benefit to the people unless the scheme is based on true commercial 
principles. 

If the land is bought and let to the labourer below its fair value 
the transaction will be a spoliation of the original owner and_ the 
debasement of the labourer, for all below the fair price or fair rental 
of the land will be nothing more or less than a charitable dole to 
those who rent or hold it. And if these things are to be managed 
by local boards the expense of management and any losses by the 
transaction must fall on the rates, and add afresh to the burdens on 
the land. 

NELSON. 
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THE RED CROSS. 


THE Convention of Geneva having just attained its majority, the 
moment seems appropriate for passing in review some of the progres- 
sive steps that have been taken during the last few years for the 
alleviation of physical pain and suffering. 

To place the subject in a comprehensive and intelligible manner 
before English readers is not so simple a matter as might at first sight 
of it appear, the civil and military elements of the question having 
become almost hopelessly mingled, owing, in the first place, to igno- 
rance with regard to the exact limits of certain. prominent societies, 
and, secondly, to the absence of a recognised controlling power. This 
confusion has led to the formation of all sorts of parent and branch 
societies, which, with the best intentions, have often wasted their 
energies, scattered their means, and obtained results in no degree 
commensurate with the general desire of those who have contributed 
their, time, work, and money. Iam far from wishing to undervalue 
the good that has undoubtedly been done, but it is most desirable 
that those who lead public opinion in such matters should strenuously 
oppose themselves to such squandering of precious aid, and to the 
spasmodic fussiness and philanthropic insanity which now prevail in 
face of every great public calamity, whatever may be the circum- 
stances and wherever it may occur. 

We sometimes pride ourselves as a nation on our practical 
common sense; but when our sympathies are affected by some tale 
of widespread misery, we run into most extravagant excesses, and 
having unburthened our minds by lightening the weight of our purses 
we take no further trouble as to the way in which relief and comfort 
are to be brought. to the sufferers whom we had wished to assist, It 
is true that this’ part of the work is often well and unostentatiously 
performed by devoted men and women whose names are seldom heard ; 
but it is also true, and it is this special phase of benevolence to which 
attention should be particularly invited, that the results of some of 
the best-founded appeals, whether they have emanated from the cos- 
mopolitan philanthrophy of the Mansion House or from distinguished 
meetings at Willis’s Rooms, have been quite out of proportion to the 
money subscribed and the promises of platform oratory. 
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It will simplify matters to name at once the two societies which 
are best known in this country in’ connection with aid to the sick and 
wounded ; these are the ‘ British National Society for Aid to the Sick 
and Wounded in War,’ better known as the Red Cross Society, and the 
‘St. John Ambulance Association.’ ‘These, however, are so frequently 
confounded that a brief historical summary of the constitution of the 
Red Cross as an institution of the nineteenth century, and its develop- 
ment in different countries, may be desirable. 

The inadequacy of official means to meet the requirements of sick 
and wounded soldiers in a great war had long been felt; and, as 
regards our own army, it was clearly demonstrated during the 
Crimean war. The campaign in Italy in 1866 brought this more 
home to the heart of Europe; and it will ever redound to the honour 
of the City of Geneva that within her walls the first International 
Conference was held in 1863, with a view to the mitigation of some 
of the horrors of war. On that occasion the institution of National 
Aid Societies was established, and a few Swiss gentlemen were formed 
into an International Committee for the purpose of acting, on the 
neutral territory of Switzerland, as a link between the Aid Societies 
of all countries. In the following year a diplomatic conference was 
held in the same place, which was attended by the representatives of 
several States, and the treaty known as ‘the Geneva Convention of 
the 22nd of August, 1864,’ was then drawn up by the representatives 
of sixteen Governments. Within four months it was signed by eight 
Zuropean States—the English Government attached its signature in 
February, 1865—and at the present time it has been accepted by 
thirty-three States. A second diplomatic conference was held at 
Geneva in 1868, and there have also been three other conferences of 
delegates from the Red Cross Societies—one in Paris in 1867, one in 
Berlin in April 1869, and the last at Geneva in September 1884. 

The treaty was designed to remove soldiers when sick or wounded 
from the category of combatants, and to afford them relief and pro- 
tection without regard to nationality; this protection is also extended 
to all persons officially attached to hospitals or ambulances, and to all 
houses so long as they contain invalid soldiers. Inhabitants of a 
country occupied by a belligerent army, and who may be engaged in 
the care of the sick and wounded, enjoy the same privileges. Provi- 
sion is also made for the return of invalid soldiers to their respective 
homes. The distinctive mark of hospitals and ambulances is a white 
flag with a red cross upon it—the colours of Geneva reversed—and 
individuals wear a white armlet with a red cross. Every Red Cross 
flag must be accompanied in time of war by the national flag of 
those using it. 

Although agreeing on the general principles laid down by this 
Convention, it- is not to be supposed that all the signatories are in 
complete accord as to the details of its execution. The published 
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Reports of the different Conferences, to which allusion has been made, 
furnish full information on all the points which have been discussed. 
The treaty itself, embracing as it does such a wide field of practical 
philanthropy, and depending so much as it must do upon the changing 
circumstances of war, the varied conditions of armies, and the degree 
of civilisation attained by the belligerent States, cannot but have its 
weak points; but it is not my intention to criticise it as a whole, nor 
to examine into the manner in which its articles have been observed 
or ignored; it is enough to admit that, whatever may be the opinion 
of military commanders, and few of them have studied the question 
except from the standpoint of temporary expediency, it is an un- 
doubted fact that it has done much for humanity by mitigating in 
a large degree the sufferings of the victims of war. Even in distant 
parts of the world, when one belligerent only has recognised the sym- 
bol of the Red Cross and appreciated the advantages of the Convention, 
as in the recent war in Tonquin, its beneficent influence has been felt 
and acknowledged. 

It would take me far beyond the limits of this paper were I to 
attempt to describe the actual position of each of the thirty-two 
National Red Cross Societies which have been formed since the 
Treaty of Geneva was signed in 1864; and volumes might be filled 
with details as to the manner in which each society has followed the 
programme laid down for it. It must be borne in mind that each of 
these associations has an independent national existence; they are 
quite distinct from each other, but they have one international 
object, namely, the amelioration of the position of sick and wounded 
soldiers in time of war; and they are all more or less kept in com- 
munication with each other by the International Committee of the 
Red Cross, the eight members of which are Swiss gentlemen, with 
an office at Geneva. From this office a quarterly publication is issued 
under the title of Bulletin International, which helps to keep the 
different committees informed of the work that is being carried on 
under the symbol which all recognise. 

I may add in passing that much misunderstanding would be 
avoided if the National Aid Society of each country would imitate 
the example first set in Holland, and call itself the ‘ National Red 
Cross Society.’ 

It seems to be a prevailing impression in this country that we 
stand alone amongst nations in the active part taken’ by civilians for 
the relief of the victims of war. This is a very erroneous idea, for, 
even after several Red Cross Societies had been established and were 
in full vigour on the Continent of Europe, six years elasped before the 
British National Aid Society came into existence. The Continental 
Societies to which I allude had been organised in preparation for war, 
and consequently they had a nucleus of personnel and matériel ready 
to be mobilised and developed in presence of any great emergency. 
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Unfortunately for the British Society, it was not inaugurated until 
the month of July 1870, when France and Germany were already 
engaged in that mighty struggle which absorbed the whole attention 
of the civilized world, and left little time for calm reflection. The 
sufferings occasioned by that terrible war, occurring as it did in close 
proximity to our shores, and between nations with whom we were 
on terms of friendship, led to an outbnrst of disinterested sympathy 
and generosity such as had been seldom if ever witnessed before. 
Launched under these exciting circumstances, the newly formed 
society had the greatest difficulty in keeping pace with the wishes of 
its subscribers, and there was no time for systematic and permanent 
organisation. 

All the Continental Societies are more or less under official 
control, and they work with, and, in a great degree, under the direc- 
tion and supervision of the military authorities: they are supported 
by annual subscriptions, supplemented in some cases by Government 
subventions, and the organisation, as will be presently shown, is 
maintained in time of peace. The British National Aid Society, 
which was due entirely to private initiative and liberality, labours 
under the great disadvantage already mentioned, of having started 
on its career without any opportunity for deliberate preparation: it 
is virtually dormant in time of peace, and it asks for no annual 
contributions from those who subscribe to its funds and give personal 
help in time of war. During the last two or three years a part or 
the whole of the annual income arising from the large balance left in 
its exchequer at the termination of the Franco-German war has been 
devoted to the training of female nurses at the Royal Victoria Hospital, 
Netley. ‘The periods of complete inactivity on the part of the society 
in time of peace have given encouragement to a number of kindred 
undertakings all animated by the same benevolent object : for instance, 
the Stafford House and Lord Blantyre’s Committees and Lady Strang- 
ford’s Fund, which did much good work in the Turco-Servian and 
Turco-Russian wars of 1876-78, were quite independent, and, during 
the present year, the Princess of Wales’ branch of tne National Aid 
Society, although it adopted a secondary ré/e, appears to have been 
quite free and unfettered. And to these may be added the Princess 
Louise Canadian Fund, which had no connection with any other 
society. But besides these valuable additions to volunteer aid, 
there have been many other offshoots of a less pretentious character, 
and individual men and women have made the most praiseworthy 
attempts, not unattended with success, to be useful in the same 
direction. 

Is it then surprising that the general public has become rather 
puzzled by the calls made upon their liberality, all ostensibly for 
the same excellent purpose? I am inclined to think that had the 
National Aid Society taken in time of peace that position to which 
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by its labours in 1870-71 it undoubtedly had a right to aspire, there 
would have been no place for committees and individuals whose efforts 
for the same or kindred objects, and too often on the very same 
ground, have led to a wasteful expenditure of money and energy, 
have unfairly discredited the work performed by those who are re- 
sponsible for the care of sick and wounded soldiers and sailors, and 
have created so much confusion and doubt in the minds of generous 
contributors. 

I cannot leave this part of my subject without referring to the 
Volunteer Medical Staff Corps, which, within the last few months, has 
been constituted with the sanction and approval of the highest 
military authorties, and incorporated under the Volunteer Act of 
1863. The nucleus of this corps was at first composed exclusively 
of surgeons and medical students attached to hospitals; but it has 
since been extended, and it now occupies the same position with 
regard to the Volunteer Force as the Army Medical Department does 
to the Regular Army. ‘The National Aid Society is to be congratu- 
lated on the fact that at an early stage in the history of this corps 
it recognised’ the value of the organisation which was contemplated, 
and made a grant of money towards thé purchase of such articles of 
ambulance mazérie/ as were absolutely necessary for the purposes of 
drill. The Volunteer Medical Staff Corps deserves the support of the 
whole community: it not only promises to fill up a very conspicuous 
gap in the organisation of our Volunteer Army, but to become 
what has long been wanted, namely, a very valuable reserve for the 
Army Medical Staff in time of war. Moreover, the Medical students 
who pass through the ranks will carry to every part of the Empire a 
knowledge and experience which will considerably enhance the other 
qualifications they possess for the practice of their profession in civil 
life. 

In Germany, as might be expected from a country so essentially 
a military power, the Government has fully recognised the great 
advantage which the army can derive from voluntary aid to the sick 
and wounded in time of war, provided that such assistance, when 
required, be completely militarised. In time of peace the greatest 
latitude is allowed to the various Aid Societies which exist in all 
the States, but the moment Germany becomes involved in war, 
the direction of these different branches is centralised under the 
Chief Committee of German Associations of the Red Cross, a body 
composed of delagates from the societies of all the States which form 
the Empire, acting under the control of a Commissary Inspector on 
behalf of the Government. Many hundreds of committees, working 
in correspondence with the Central Committee of Berlin, are scattered 
over Germany, and the result of their labours is apparent in the 
admirable institutions which exist for nurses, deaconesses, orphans, 


&c. The real nead of this movement, de facto as well as de sure, is 
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undoubtedly the Empress Augusta, and her far-reaching and intelli- 
gent influence may often be observed in places where least expected. 
Her Majesty’s name is identified with Red Cross work in a manner 
that can never be effaced. 

In each State an influential committee of ladies has been united with 
that of the men, and the Prussian Central Committee, in order still 
further to consolidate the work, has lately elected a committee of five 
members whose duty it is to see that the preparations for war shall be 
treated as a common task, whether it be performed by men or women. 
But it is to the Ladies’ Association exclusively that is left the relief of 
those who suffer from great calamities other than those of war. In 
1883 the establishments organised by the different branch societies 
could place at the disposal of the Central Committee 600 female and 
120 male nurses, besides a large number of trained hospital attendants. 
In thirty-five towns corps have also been established, whose duty it 
is to give first aid in the field of battle and to assist in the treatment 
of the wounded. 

One very important branch of work has been the formation of 
depéts of ambulance material, divided into four distinct categories, and 
placed under the management of a commission of surgeons and lay 
delegates of the Central and Ladies’ Committees. The articles con- 
tained in these stores are again subdivided into such as are absolutely 
necessary and those which may be useful. Models and patterns are 
from time to time issued for the use of all the affiliated societies, and, 
in the same manner, instructions are given as to the changes and 
improvements to be made. 

A great deal more might, perhaps, be written, not only with re- 
gard to the mode of control exercised by the Central Committee of 
the Red Cross Association, but also as to the admirable work per- 
formed by all the auxiliary societies scattered over the Fatherland, 
especially those of Prussia, Saxony, Baden, and Bavaria, but the above 
brief statement is sufficient to show how much has been done through- 
out the whole of Germany towards the mitigation of human suffering, 
by associations of men and women which are quite independent for 
purposes of daily usefulness, but are woven together under one cen- 
tral executive when required to act as a supplement to the military 
Sanitary Service in time of war. 

In Austria-Hungary also Red Cross work has developed in a re- 
markable manner under the dual direction of two central com- 
mittees, one at Vienna for Austria and one at Buda Pesth for Hungary, 
this afrangement being necessary owing to the political constitution 
of the Empire Kingdom. The National Society possesses a very 
extensive mavériec and a personnel that can be at once mobilised in 
case of war. ‘Two ancient orders of nobility also devote their personal 
eforts and a large portion of their wealth to the same humane object. 
The Teutonic Order can place in the field without delay forty-three 
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columns, each consisting of three ambulance carriages, one fourgon, 
and one cooking waggon, all completely fitted out for acampaign. Of 
these columns two are adapted for mountain warfare, and each corre- 
sponds with a territorial division of the army, the military authorities 
providing the necessary complement of men and horses. The Order 
of Malta, on the other hand, possesses six complete railway hospital 
trains, each composed of sixteen carriages, and these are ready to be 
despatched over any line where such form of assistance may be needed. 
In war time it also maintains a reserve of six similar trains. 

To avoid double work on the same ground, the two illustrious 
orders and the National Society work under an agreement which defines 
their special functions in time of war. 

France was the first State that gave its adhesion to the Convention 
of Geneva, and with that genius for organisation and generous enthu- 
siasm which distinguishes the nation, the Société de Secours aux 
Blessés rapidily took a prominent lead amongst other similar societies. 
It was soon put to a severe test during that sad period when the 
greater part of France was occupied by a foreign army. The national 
reverses then experienced were quite enough to demoralise or even to 
annihilate any ordinary institution, but it is a remarkable fact in the 
history of the Red Cross, that this French Society not only accom- 
plished its mission under circumstances of unparalleled difficulty 
and of the most disheartening character, but came out of the war 
strengthened by misfortune, and has continued to flourish ever 
since. The Central Committee in Paris has always maintained friendly 
relations with the military authorities, and it corresponds directly 
with the Minister of War, through the medium of its president, and 
with the generals commanding Army Corps by means of delegates 
officially appointed. In July of last year a decree was passed ‘with 
the object of bringing the society into harmony with the military 
changes which had taken place since 1871, and authorising the Société 
Nationale de Secours aux Blessés des Armées de Terre et de Mer to 
supplement in time of war the military Sanitary Service, to distribute 
such gifts as might be offered by public generosity, to establish 
hospitals i in places that might be indicated as requiring them, and 
to render assistance in the transport of sick and wounded soldiers by 
train, in the railway station infirmaries (a creation of the Franco- 
German war), and in all auxiliary hospitals at the seat of war. By this 
decree, and by another which was passed in 1878, the Société de 
Secours aux Blessés obtained a monoply of right to supplement the 
military Sanitary Service ; and all associations in France which may 
desire to pursue the same object, and which cannot be recognised as 
independent institutions, are required in time of war to merge them- 
selves init; only one exception is admitted, and that is in favour of 
local ambulances whose action does not extend beyond the commune; 
where they are established. 
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Great atention is paid by the French Society to the constant im- 
provement of ambulance material; depéts have been established in 
thirty-nine towns corresponding with thirty-nine territorial divisions 
of the army, and trials of the material are annually made at the 
period of the great military manceuvres. For the personnel, schools 
of instruction for drancardieys and nurses have been formed in Paris 
and also at Marseilles, Lille, and Nancy. A very active Ladies’ 
Committee also exists, and everything in woman’s power that can 
strengthen the society is here studied and in a great measure accom- 
plished. 

Besides this preparation for war, the society grants pecuniary aid 
every year to those who have become the victims of war. It has also 
undertaken another patriotic work ; this is called 7@uvre des tombes, 
and evidence of this may be seen in the cemeteries of 171 German 
towns and villages where mausoleums and tablets have been erected, 
at the expense of this branch, to the memory of French soldiers who 
died in exile during the years 1870-71. 

Russia also has a Red Cross Society which has performed great 
services in the cause of humanity not only in war but in peace, and 
still continues, under the patronage of the Empress, to exhihit much 
active philanthropy. Its position with regard to the Head-quarters 
Staff and the Medical Department of the Army is well-defined. 
The work of this society was carried out on a magnificent scale 
during the wars in the Balkan provinces in 1876-78. At one time it 
furnished 50,000 beds, and it possessed sixteen specially fitted railway 
trains for the removal of the wounded ; volunteers were also employed 


to utilise empty railway waggons, and to adapt them for the comfort of 


invalids with the furniture and appliances which it provided. People 
of all classes vied with each other in generous acts, and the then 
Czarevna, the present Empress, fitted out at her own expense an 
ambulance train of twenty-three carriages, nineteen of which, each 
having fifteen beds, were appropriated to the wounded, and the others 
were used by Sisters of Mercy, surgeons, nurses, and other attendants. 
It would occupy too much space to describe in details what was then 
done by Russia under the Red Cross; but asevidence of the impor- 
tance of the supplement placed by the society at the disposal of the 
official Sanitary Service it may be stated that in December 1877 it 
was employing go doctors, 10 apothecaries, 120 dressers, go student 
of both sexes, 500 Sisters of Mercy, 500 male nurses, and there was 
besides a reserve of 400 persons which at any moment could be 
doubled or trebled on application to the Auxiliary Societies scattered 
over the Empire. 

In Turkey a Red Crescent was'substituted for the Red Cross; and 
this is the only exception to the general use by the National Aid 
Societies of the symbol adopted at Geneva. The Turkish Society was 

inaugurated in 1877, and very soon it had sixty surgeons, chiefly 
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foreigners, in its employment. The work performed would not per- 
haps bear comparison with that of the Russian Society, which had 
been carefully organised when the country was at peace, but it is 
estimated that at least 30,000 sufferers experienced its benefits. 

One striking illustration may be quoted of the generous neutrality 
which the Red Cross encourages. After the armistice had been 
signed, the Turkish Central Committee delegated one of its members 
to visit the Turkish soldiers in the hospitals within the Russian lines. 
He found 2,400 of his sick and wounded compatriots, amongst whom 
he distributed relief, and he.returned to make this remarkable asser- 
tion: ‘ We have been able to ascertain with our own eyes that whilst 


)the wounded Russians were sometimes lying on the ground without 


mattresses, our sick and wounded soldiers had more or less comfort- 


able beds.’ 
In Italy also the National Society has recognised the great 


_importance of having such an organisation as may enable it to pass 


in the shortest space of time, and with the least possible confusion 
and panic, from a period of peace to one of war, and for this purpose 
it has quite recently adopted for its various sections the same terri- 
torial divisions as those of the army, with a sub-committee in each of 
the twelve towns occupied by the head-quarters of an army corps. 
Each of these provincial committees directs all the sub-committees of 
those places within the district which correspond with English county 
towns, and these in their turn have authority over the committees 
of the small communes. Acting on the experience gained during 
recent wars, and particularly in that of 1866, the Italian Society has 
directed its most serious attention to the unification of all the efforts 
of private charity, so far as they may be utilised for the sick and 
wounded, thus providing against the difficulties and embarrass- 
ment which have so often been caused by the doubtful assistance of 
undisciplined male and female volunteers. 

In Denmark a society, having the same object as those of the Red 
Cross Societies, had existed and done good service in the wars in 
which the country was engaged in 1848-50, and again in 1864; but 
it was not until 1875 that a Red Cross Society was established under 
the patronage of the King and with the expressed approval of the 
Government. ‘The first step taken was the creation of a body of 
female nurses: the instruction is undertaken, with the co-operation 
of the medical officers, at the principal civil hospitals, and as soon 
as the pupils are sufficiently trained they pass into the National 
Society, and their pay is augmented at the expiration of each period 
of five years of service. In time’of peace these nurses are placed at 
the disposal of the public, and should war occur, they will be found a 
valuable addition to the military hospital staff. 

It is unnecessary to recall all that was done by the relief societies 
in America during the War of Secession, when everyone who was not 
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a combatant was assisting directly or indirectly in the hospitals and 
ambulances. ‘This was before the Red Cross Societies had been in- 
augurated in Europe. No such society was then needed in America, 
but the experience of that war probably proved how advantageous it 
would be to anticipate the requirements of war by some organisation 
in time of peace. A National Society has been lately formed in the 
United States, in which the necessities of peace are placed in the 
first line and those of war in the second. 


The above sketch but slightly represents the organisation of the 
various National Aid Societies named, or the immense results that 
have been attained by them. I have endeavoured to give prominence 
to those characteristics which afford the best general idea of the 
work from an international as well as from a national point of view, 
and it must not be thought that I have even attempted to describe 
all that these societies have done and are doing. Much might also be 
said about the Aid Societies of other States which have not been 
mentioned, but thisis hardly necessary. My object will be accomplished 
if I succeed in showing that those societies best fulfil the mission 
of the Red Cross which can in time of necessity place a disciplined 
volunteer Jersonned and a carefully selected and proved matériel. 
without delay, at the disposal of the State for ambulance purposes. 

Each of the National Red Cross Societies has its own organisation 
and method of working in time of peace. In certain States, as in 
France, Germany, Austria, and Italy, as has been stated, this work, so 
far as it relates to help for invalid soldiers, is under military control 
and in complete harmony with official rules, whilst in others more 
latitude is permitted. Some societies strictly confine themselves to 
the preparation of such means as will enable them, in case of war, to 
furnish a valuable supplement to the official Sanitary Service of their 
own army; others do not limit themselves to the anticipation of a 
war which they trust may never occur, but extend practical sympathy 
to the victims of great calamities in civil life, and are ready to run 
to the relief of those who suffer from famine, epidemics, fire, ship- 
wreck, earthquakes, and other disasters. In Russia, Germany, Italy, 
Greece, and Turkey, under such circumstances the greatest activity 
has been seen, and the newly formed society in the United States of 
America seems inclined to be even more liberal in its interpretation 
of the duties attached to the 7é/e of the Red Cross. Such calamities 
should no doubt claim general sympathy and charity; but it must be 
remembered that the liberty which is tolerated in the administration 
of relief in time of peace will not be permitted during a campaign, 
when military authority must be paramount. 

The Aid Societies have undoubtedly taken the strongest root in 
those countries where the national military forces have within the 
last few years been engaged either in defence of their own territory or 
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in atacking those who, had they been victorious, would in their turn 
have become invaders. Hence a great degree of solidarity has been 
attained between the volunteer helpers and the official sanitary staff. 
In England, on the other hand, the energies of the National Aid 
Society have been chiefly engaged by wars in which English soldiers 
have not taken part. The late war in Egypt, when compared with 
the Franco-German and Russo-Turkish wars, cannot be regarded as a 
severe strain upon its capacities ; it was, no doubt, of an exceptionally 
difficult character, but the military resources were quite equal to the 
demand upon them, and were at no time in absolute need of supple- 
mentary aid. 

Two societies have already been named as the best known phi- 
lanthropic undertakings in England in connection with the title 
of this paper—the British National Society for Aid to the Sick and 
Wounded in War, and the St. John Ambulance Association ; but as yet 
reference has only been made to what has been done by the former. 
Few words are required to describe the work of the St. John Am- 
bulance Association, for during the last few years it has been con- 
tinuously before the public, and it is now one of the most popular 
institutions in the country. It was founded in the year 1877 by the 
Chapter of the Order of St. John of Jerusalem in England, for the 
purpose of disseminating practical information as to the best method 
of giving first aid to the injured. It had long been evident to those 
who have the best opportunities of judging, that much needless 
suffering is caused to sick and injured persons by the ignorance of 
those who endeavour to act for the best in the absence of a surgeon, 
and that many lives are annually lost for want of a better knowledge, 
amongst all classes of society, of the simplest precautionary measures 
to be adopted before medical assistance can be obtained. 

In arranging the programme to be followed, the Central Executive 
Committee was aided by a sub-committee of physicians and surgeons, 
and it is only right to acknowledge that from the first day of its 
existence the association has been mainly indebted for its success to the 
active co-operation and assistance it has received, not only from this 
sub-committee, but from members of the medical profession in every 
part of the British Empire. These gentlemen have fully appreciated 
the objects in view, and recognising the fact that the pupils have no 
wish to intrude on the province of their profession, but only desire 
to assist them in a very subordinate degree by doing all that is pos- 
sible in their absence towards the restoration of lite or the allevia- 
tion of pain, they have given the movement the most ungrudging 
and generous support. 

With this object in view, first-aid classes were established for 
the purpose of teaching the people how to meet cases of accident or 
sudden illness, and many thousands of men and women have attended 
the lectures given by qualified medical practitioners. The serious 
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attention that has been bestowed on this instruction is proved by the 
fact that the examiners have during the last eight years awarded 
more than 100,000 certificates. This by no means represents the 
total number of those who have attended the lectures; there are 
many persons who, it may be presumed, have derived advantage from 
attending the classes although they have failed to obtain certificates, 
or perhaps have declined to submit toan examination. Very soon after 
these first-aid classes had been established, it was found advisable to 
offer an additional inducement to those who had won certificates by 
permitting them to attend a course of lectures on sick nursing. The 
syllabus for each course was carefully framed by the medical com- 
mittee in such a manner as to avoid the introduction of any abuses 
or eccentricities. The most valuale testimony has been given 
as to the excellent results that have been obtained, and this has been 
furnished not only by members of the medical profession, but by 
officers of the army and navy, police authorities in the metropolis 
and in the provinces, coroners, managers of mines, railway officials, 
large employers of labour, and others who are in a position to 
appreciate the benefits that have accrued. 

The association has spread itself over the whole of Great Britain, 
and has been extended to India and the Colonies. It has also 
found imitators in America, Russia, and in Germany, where the 
Samariterverein has followed with very marked success on almost 
identical lines. 

One important branch of the work of this association, scarcely 
inferior to that of instruction in first-aid and sick nursing, is the 
great improvement that it has effected in all kinds of ambulance 
material. From the stores department are issued stretchers, litters, 
hospital trollies, invalid chairs, horse ambulance carriages, and other 
means of transport. It is an interesting fact in connection with this 
subject that within the last few months some of these articles have 
been supplied to the National Aid Society for use at Suakim and 
on the Nile, and to the Princess Louise’s committee for service in 
Canada. 

One other outcome of this association remains to be mentioned. 
In many towns ambulance corps have been formed for local purposes, 
and these have been found of great use, especially in manufacturing 
centres. A Metropolitan Corps has also been established, and this 
is rapidly developing into a very important branch. By means of 
this corps invalids suffering from non-infectious diseases or injury 
can, under medicil sanction, be removed by trained attendants from 
point to point, regardless of distance, in comfortable vehicles. 

It is quite unnecessary to dwell longer on the description of a 
society that is so well known in England, and which is being copied 
in other countries. 

But with the desire to avoid any misapprehension I must dis- 
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tinctly state that the St. John Ambulance Association is not a Red 
Cross Society, nor does it lay any claim to the Red Cross badge. Its 
work is essentially for time of peace; but in the same manner as in 
those States to which allusion has been made, all similar and kindred 
societies are brought within the organisation of the Red Cross in 
time of war, so the St. John Ambulance Association is in a position, 
should the occasion arise, to devote its machinery—both personal and 
material—to the first object of the Red Cross, the relief of sick and 
wounded soldiers and sailors. Were such an event to arise, the members 
and employés of the association, if required in the field, would for the 
time being serve under the Red Cross flag. This badge having been 
universally adopted throughout the civilised world—and it is now a 
familiar sight in England on the uniforms and wagons of the Army 
Hospital Corps—it is of the utmost importance that no other distinc- 
tive badge should be recognised for similar purposes. We have 
witnessed the inconvenience of the multiplication of societies and 
badges in more than one campaign, but even should the attempt 
again be made to introduce them, it is very certain that no indi- 
viduals or bodies of volunteer helpers will be received by the military 
authorities of any army unless they place themselves under the Red 
Cross, and strictly conform to military regulations and discipline. 

In making the above remarks, it must not be supposed that I have 
overlooked the wide differénce that exists between the establishment, 
organisation, and management of all public institutions on the 
Continent, and the greater freedom and latitude enjoyed by similar 
societies in England. It is not to be desired that the latter should 
lose the power of initiative they now possess, or look to Government 
for support and direction; but it must be evident to all who have 
thought about the matter, that there should be some agreement be- 
tween the military authorities and the volunteer societies which claim 
a right to give aid to sick and wounded soldiers,.in order that there 
may be a perfect understanding between these ‘benevolent neutrals’ 
and the official Sanitary Service. It is only fair to the military 
branch of the medical profession that there should be such an under- 
standing, and there can be no doubt that those who are at the head 
of the Aid Societies would gladly welcome any arrangement which 
would more clearly define the sphere within which they may act in 
time of war. 

A word ought also to be said for that flag in which the Army and 
the Volunteer Aid Societies have an equal interest. As was suggested 
at the Conference held at Geneva last autumn, the Red Cross should 
have legal recognition; at present it can be and frequently is used as 
an advertisement for patent medicines or new surgical appliances of 
doubtful utility, and in war we have more than once seen the Red 
Cross drassard on the arm of a commis-voyageur anxious to do busi- 
ness at the front. ‘This is degrading to the flag and quite opposed to 
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the terms of the Convention of Geneva, and it ought not to be allowed 
any more than the wearing of a military uniform would be permitted 
to a man who was not entitled to it. 
Although obliged to compress a large subject into a very small 
space and to omit much that merits consideration, I trust I have 
succeeded in clearing away a few errors which exist with regard to 
some prominent societies. I have endeavoured to show that volun- 
teer aid to the sick and wounded requires organisation whether it be 
for peace or war, that it must be continuous and not spasmodic, and 
that whilst anticipating war, it must of necessity satisfy some of the 
most urgent requirements of peace. 
JOHN FURLEY. 
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INSANITY AND CRIME. 





It takes two to make a quarrel. Happily it prevents a great many 
quarrels. It is easier to find one man inclined to quarrel than to 
find such a man and another inclined to helphim doit. In particular, 
it prevents a terrible quarrel between the lawyers and the doctors— 
medical doctors. 

Some of these gentlemen have made furious attacks on the 
lawyers of a very unbecoming character, charging them, at the 
least with want of sense and humanity. It is strange that any one 
could be found to think or sayso. Why the lawyers, generally 
supposed sharp enough, should go so wrong on this particular sub- 
ject, it would be hard to say. Why can the matter not be discussed 
with temper, with a modest distrust of your own infallibility, and a 
charitable belief in the honesty of your opponent? But the lawyers 
will not help the doctors to make a quarrel. They go on applying 
and administering the law regardless of the abuse and censure so 
lavishly bestowed on them, with a smile at the. mistake committed 
by those who scold them—the mistake being in supposing that 
lawyers make the law, and are responsible for its goodness or badness, 
when in truth they must deal with it as they find it, and cannot alter, 
it. And, to add to their amusement, they believe the law is right 
and good ; to prove which I now proceed. I add, with sincere respect 
for the honesty and ability of those from whom I differ. 

Whom ought the law to punish? The answer is easy: all that it 
threatens, on conviction. But then comes the question, whom ought 
the law to threaten? The answer is also easy—all who would be in- 
fluenced by the threat, all whom it would, or might, deter, or help to 
deter. The question, therefore, in any case should be, not whether the 
person accused of acrime is mad, but whether he understood the law’s 
threat. If he did not, it would be wrong to punish him, because it 
would be useless to threaten him. If this case was one of dementia, 
or idiocy, so that he did not know that the thing he did was wrong, 
the law’s threat would have been unintelligible to him, would be of 
no effect on him to deter him. An example is that of a case which, 
I believe, happened ; viz. the case of an idiot cutting off the head of 
a sleeping man, to see what he would do when he awoke. To have 
threatened the man whodid this would have been idle; to punish him 
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unjust and useless. So if the accused was under a delusion that 
facts existed which, if they did exist, would justify the act, it 
* would be wrong to punish him. Suppose he was under a delusion 
that the man he killed was endeavouring to kill him, and that his 
killing was in self-defence, it would be wrong to punish him, because 
he would say, and say truly, on his own behalf, that he had obeyed the 
law; that the law authorised what he had done. It would be no 
answer to say it did not, that he had mistaken the facts, any more 
than it would be to say so to a man who shot another in the belief he 
was breaking into a house, when, in fact, he was one of the dwellers 
in it out late. In neither of these cases, I mean of dementia and 
delusion, would there be a mens rea. In the first case, the law’s 
threat would not be understood; in the second, it would not be 
knowingly disregarded. But this, which I say ought to be, is the law 
—the law of this land; and, I think, right to demonstration. 

I say to demonstration for the reasons I have given. I have 
never met an answer to them, no denial of anything asserted, no state- 
ment that there is any false conclusion. ‘The line of argument of 
those who do not agree, is to show some consequences which they 
consider could not exist if the reasoning were right. This sort of 
argument, ‘I cannot see where you are wrong, but you can’t be right, 
because,’ &c. One matter put forward is this: the threat of punish- 
ment does not deter mad people, they understand the threat and yet 
commit crimes, and because they cannot help it. Now, if by the 
words ‘does not deter’ is meant does not a/ways deter, I admit it. 
But the same is true of men in their perfect senses. ‘hey are not 
always deterred by the threat of punishment: and if that were a 
reason for not punishing insane persons, it would equally be a reason 
for not punishing the sane. If by the words ‘does not deter’ is meant 
never deters, I wholly deny it. It does not deter as often as it ought, 
because madmen are cunning enough to know that from the way the 
law is administered they can commit crimes with less chance of punish- 
ment than sane persons can. But to say that they are uninfluenced 
by the threat of punishment is to say what is contrary to every one’s 
experience and knowledge. How are mad people managed in asylums? 
Surely, by the hope of some good or fear of some harm, according to 
their conduct. Then a curious argument is used, which is not very 
intelligible, ‘mad people are not responsible.’ If that means are not so 
according to law, I deny it. The law makes them responsible unless 
mad, as I have mentioned, save for the unwise mercy of judges and 
juries. If it means that they cannot help their actions, I deny it. I 
say that mad people are restrained and kept in order in the same way 
as sane people are, though with more difficulty. If it means that from 
their unhappy mental state they have not the same control over their 
actions as sane people, I admit it and am sorry for them. The mad- 
man who commits a crime, knowing that what he does is wrong, is a 
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pitiable object, more than the sane man who commits one. Not so 
hateful; though if one takes such a case as that of the man who, 
having some delusion or craze about windmills, was removed by his 
friends to where there were none, and killed a child that he might 
be moved back again, I think such a man as hateful as any sane 
criminal could be.- Take the case of Dove, mentioned by Mr. Justice 
Stephen, uudoubtedly of questionable sanity, who, to marry another 
woman, poisoned his wife with strychnine, after several attempts, the 
agonising results of which he witnessed. No one, I should think, 
could do otherwise than detest him and his crime, nor doubt that he 
would have done the same thing if in perfect possession of his senses ; 
unless indeed, some stronger deterrent had been in operation than 
the possible punishment of the law. A medical witness for him said 
that something which it was proved he had done was the result of 
an unncontrollable impulse ; but admitted, candidly enough, that had 
a policeman been present he (Dove) w ould not have done it! I say 
then that the argument, ‘he is not responsible’ is, whatever the 
meaning of ‘responsible’ may be, unfounded. 

Then it is said that if the argument I have used is well founded, it 
points to the punishing of insane people more severely than the sane. 
I admit it, cruel as it may seem. But there need be no fear of this, 
as the ordinary punishment of a sane man would suffice for the insane. 
But still the argument goes to that length. For the insane man 
having less mental control than the sane, there is the more necessity 
for the law stepping in to help him and deter him from doing mis- 
chief. Let us take an illustration: A man has two children, A and 
B. A is a well-conducted, good boy, who never or rarely gets into 
trouble. B is a vicious, ill-conducted child, who does so whenever 
he can with a hope of impunity. What would be thought if the father 
said to A, ‘ You are a good boy; if you do wrong while I am away, 
I will punish you. B, you are a bad boy, it is of no or little use to 
threaten you, so I shall not, and of course shall not punish you’? 
Would he not be laughed at? Would it not have been reasonable for 
him to threaten B more than A, and would not the law be equally 
ridiculous if it left unpunished the man whose mental. condition 
made him more than usually liable to crime; less able to resist the 
temptation to commit it? 

But then exceptional cases of insanity are put, and one is asked, 
would you punish that person? Extreme cases are put. For example, 
the case of a man who wanted from some religious craze to be exe- 
cuted, and who, to bring it about, committed a murder, so that to 
execute him would be to do what he wanted—the threat of taking 
his life would be no deterrent but an inducement to the crime. So 
one may take the case still pending of the unhappy woman 
who kilied her children that they might be in heaven, and is 
indifferent as to her own fate. I answer this question thus: —I 
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certainly would have the law include them. The first case I have 
mentioned was one of utter cruelty and selfishness, and neither my 
conscience, nor pity, would be moved in favour of the wretched crea- 
ture. As to the woman, though she knew she was doing what the law 
forbids, and so was not within the rule that would justify her ac- 
quittal, yet it might be said that in her case her state of mind was such 
that the law’s threat could not be deterrent. I would not introduce 
any such exception into the 7z/e. Minute and questionable exceptions 
in a law impair it, and render its application difficult. The rule should 
be plain and simple, though exceptions may be introduced into 
its application. ‘Then it is said it is hard upon the poor lunatic, 
that it must be admitted that from the excitement and irritability 
which accompany his insanity he has less chance of keeping clear of 
crime than a sane person. I admit it is hard ; and the observation would 
be very forcible if punishment were threatened out of revenge or spite. 
The lunatic committing a crime is certainly less an object of anger 
and hate than the man who in full possession of his senses commits 
one. But the law does not punish for revenge, but for prevention. 
And further, if the argument is good, it might be used by others than 
the lunatic. Let alone his physical constitution, which may drive one 
man to some crime, take the case of the criminal who, being called on 
to say why he should not be punished, should say, ‘It is hard on me, 
I never had a chance to behave well ; my parents were drunkards and 
thieves, so were all my companions; and instead of being ashamed 
before them if I stole, I was applauded if I did it without detection.’ 
Take another case—excessive temptation. A rich person drops a six- 
pence, a mother picks it up, and buys bread for her starving children. 
Could not all these put forth a case as well as the lunatic, and say, ‘It 
is hard on me’? And is it not? But no exception can be made on 
such considerations. Bentham said the greater the temptation the 
greater should be the punishment. I suppose the same remark would 
apply where the power of resistance was less in any one, whether 
from education, disease, or other cause. 

But I would ask the good and kind people who pity the criminals 
such as I have described, what would they do with them, what would 
they do with the criminal lunatic? The case in which an acquittal 
on the ground of insanity (I still use that expression) oftenest occurs 
wrongly, is on a charge of murder. If the man is guilty, death is the 
punishment. But an acquittal on the ground of insanity, which im- 
prisons him for life, is taken as pretty nearly an equivalent. So that 
in these cases one is not shocked by the feeling that a perhaps cruel 
murder is unpunished, nor shocked by a lunatic being executed. 
But let us take other cases where the punishment is not death 
—wounding, forging, stealing. It is very rare that an acquittal 
takes place in such cases on the ground of insanity. It is very 
rare that the offender is within the rule which would acquit him, 
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any more than he is in the murder cases. But suppose that any in- 
sanity ought to be taken into account, though not dementia or delu- 
sion, what ought to be done to the person charged? Ought he to be 
acquitted? ‘Take the case of stealing—I shall have to say some- 
thing about kleptomania—but for the present I say, take the case of 
stealing, with proof that the offender believes he is King of England. 
Suppose a case of deliberate stealing: he goes to a shop, has goods 
shown him, and secretes some, or picks a pocket. He has a delusion 
unconnected with his crime; what is to be done with him? Is he 
to be acquitted; is he to be half punished. He is more dangerous 
than the sane, more in need of a strong deterrent; is he to be less 
warned and fortified? It cannot be; pitied let him be, but punished 
he must be; the public conscience would revolt if he was not. 

It will be asked, would you hang a madman? If it were such a 
madman as Dove, or the wretch that last fired at the Queen had he 
killed her, I say yes. The only doubt I have is whether a punish- 
ment that made them ridiculous,as flogging, would not be better for the 
crazy wretches who shoot at kings and presidents, and other great 
people, out of a morbid desire for notoriety. But I retort the question, 
would you let évery madman burn, forge, steal with impunity? If not, 
you would punish him. Less than others? Why? Asmuch? Then, 
why not punish murderers as much? Is it reasonable, just, right, that 
an evil-minded, ill-conditioned, ill-conducted being, with sense enough 
for the law to allow his will and his contracts, should be able to commit 
crime with impunity ? 

It will be said that if the law is as I say, a great many persons are 
acquitted (I repeat I still use the old word) on the ground of insanity 
who ought to be convicted and punished I admitit. There would be 
very few acquittals on that ground if the law was observed. I am not 
going to find fault with any one, judge, jury, or the public in general, 
but it is certain that the law is not observed. People are too compas- 
sionate, too little reasonable, perhaps do not understand their duty. 
The law is the same as to suicide as it is in relation to other crimes. 
A verdict of felo de se ought to be returned unless the suicide’s 
insanity was such as I have described. Yet the verdict is invariably 
‘temporary insanity,’ except when the suicide has killed some other 
person, or committed some other great crime ; then anger and pity for 
the victim produce a right verdict. Iam afraid that these verdicts, 
which have no effect save to spare the feelings of the relations 
and friends of the suicide, have a bad influence on verdicts of more 
importance. 

I now come to a different part of my subject. A great number of 
madnesses have been invented in modern times—homicidal mania, 
suicidal mania, kleptomania, dipsomania,and, for aught I know, others. 
These are called monomanias, the man being sane, except having a 
strong passion for drink, and soon. I am not sure a man may not 
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have two of them. I suppose that would be bimania. In Todd’s 
Johnson’s dictionary, ed. 1827, ‘mania’ has the meaning ‘madness; ’ 
and a quotation is ‘the most violent and acute species of delirium, 
acting from a perturbation of the reason and judgment.’ ‘ Mono- 
mania’ is not found in that dictionary. Now certainly none of the 
monomanias I have mentioned answer this description. Kleptomania 
is consistent with the greatest calmness and cunning. So are the 
others. When the homicidal: maniac indeed proceeds to action, 
doubtless he is violent ; but he can take his steps with no appearance 
of delirium or want of calmness. It has always seemed to me that 
to call these propensities manias, and those afflicted with them 
maniacal, isa mistake. Such persons are not wrong in their minds, 
but in their passions, appetites, or propensities. The man with homi- 
cidal propensities has a strong desire to kill, wholly irrational; that 
is to say, anjordinary person cannot understand the want, either as a 
pleasure to be had or a pain to be got rid of. To mankind in general 
such a propensity is unnatural ; but a perfectly sane man may be cursed 
with an unnatural propensity. The thing is plainer when we come to 
dipsomania and kleptomania. The former is an ‘excessive desire for 
drink, not, I imagine, for the pleasure to be got from it, as from the 
want of the craving for it ; a pain tobe gotrid of. Men unhappily have 
been afflicted with this whose mental capacity was of the highest 
quality. Kleptomania is a strong desire to steal. I say strong, 
because I dare say many people would steal but for the possible con- 
sequences, who, having regard to them, do not. The kleptomaniac is 
not restrained by them, “the desire being too strong for him. A 
learned counsel was addressing a jury for his client charged with 
stealing, and said she was a kleptomaniac ; ‘of course your lordship 
knows what that is.’ ‘Oh, yes,’ said the judge, Mr. Justice Byles, ‘ and 
I am sent down here to cure it.’ Are not these fanciful manias? 
We find them set up as defences when life is in danger; we find 
kleptomania set up when the culprit is a lady or gentleman. I do not 
say this as blaming any one. Fora well-to-do person, in no want, a lady 
or gentleman, to steal, is a much more irrational thing than for a 
poor person to do so who cannot get the thing wanted without paying 
for it,and who cannot pay for it. The defence therefore is more hopeful. 
So is any defence more hopeful when life is in peril. Isay these manias 
are morbid and unnatural appetites. I could mention a case where 
a map of excellent character, married, committed thirty or forty 
violent crimes of a particular kind, the next, or nearly so, I think, in 
gravity to murder, and committed them with the greatest violence and 
cruelty. If ever a morbid uncontrollable passion to do wrong ought 
to be called a mania, this man’s ought. But I suppose no one would 
suggest his acquittal on the ground of insanity. No Greek word has 
yet been: added to ‘mania’ to describe it. Sometimes these passions 
are called ‘ moral insanity.’ I should like a definition or description of 
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moral insanity. ‘Moral’ is theadjective, the quality of the substantive, 
the thing. Is the thing ‘moral’? ‘ Insane morality ’ is intelligible. 
That is what describes these cases if by insane is understood unsound 
in morality, or appetite, or passion. Morality is unsound when a man 
disregards his duty to others .owing to the violence of his passions 
and appetites. But the mind may be sound enough. Why, is not 
gaming a mania? When excessive it is as uncontrollable as, and next 
to, drink in the harm it does. Why not opium-eating ? 

There is another matter to be noticed. It is said and contended 
that medical men, especially those who have experience in dealing 
with insane persons, have a special right to give opinions when a 
question of insanity is raised. That it is a question for experts, and 
that they are experts. I wholly deny it. I have heard Lord Campbell, 
the Chief Justice, say the same, and object to a question, was the man 
sane? saying that is for the jury to answer. Insanity is no more a 
question for an expert than lameness. Is the man lame? is he mad ? 
are equally questions of fact to be judged of as a matter of fact. A man 
accustomed to insane people may lead an insane person more easily to 
betray his insanity than a person not familiar with them. But when 
we know what the man does, and says, and thinks, one man is as com- 
petent to judge as another. ‘The experiericed and learned doctor may 
tell you what is likely to produce insanity, in what persons it is likely 
to be found from the state of their parents, and other matters, what 
is likely to cure or aggravate it. 3ut whether it exists is as much a 
matter of fact, I repeat, as lameness is. If the man walks lame, I 
could not help thinking so,even if a Paget said he was not; it would in 
such a case turn out that we saw differently, or meant different things 
by lameness. ‘There may be a corresponding difference as to insanity. 

jut it is not for the medical man to lay down the law on this subject, 

and say what is madness. I will not pretend to say or define what 
is, nor would I lameness. But I say it is a question for ordinary 
persons and not for experts, and so is the question whether it exists 
in any particular cases. 

In conclusion, I say that the law is what I have mentioned, though 
very loosely administered—that it is a right law, that all should be 
punished who should be threatened with punishment ; that all should 
be threatened who understand the threat, all where there is mens rea. 
That what is the state of a man’s mind is a question of fact for a 
jury and not for experts. That what are called monomanias are 
erroneously so called. That dipsomania, kleptomania, and others 
are not diseases of the mind but of the body, morbid passions and 
appetites. 

BRAMWELL, 
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SOLAR MYTHS. 


IF it is difficult to the best of classical scholars fully to understand 
the meaning and the origin of many an ancient custom of the 
Romans, or to grasp the whole purpose of every Greek myth, we need 
not be surprised if even the most careful students of anthropology 
have sometimes lost themselves in the mazes of Maori or Hot- 
tentot traditions, unless they possessed a thorough knowledge of 
the language to guide them safely through the labyrinth of ancient 
mythology. If Gottfried Hermann, to whom Greek was as familiar as 
German, if Creuzer, Welcker, Gerhardt, Preller and others have 
frequently failed to discover the true germinal ideas of Homeric 
gods and heroes, what wonder if anthropologists, who have never 
looked at a grammar of Hottentot or Zulu, should now and then 
have blundered over Tsui-goab, ‘Lame Knee,’ the supreme God of 
the Khoi-Khoi over Unkulunkulu, ‘the great-great-grandfather ,. of 
the Zulus, or over Maui, the solar hero hero of the Maoris? 

3y all means, therefore, let anthropologists study the grammar of 
the languages before they meddle with customs and myths, -but do 
not let us make the study of ethnological mythology impossible by 
requiring that no one should pronounce an opinion on the Pata- 
gonians who cannot write Patagonian verse with the same facility 
and correctness with which Munro wrote Latin elegiacs. Why should 
we deprive ourselves of the few rays of collateral light which a com- 
prehensive study of the mythology of uncivilised races supplies, by 
pronouncing a general fadu on this ‘promising branch of human 
archeology? Many things in ethnological mythology must for the 
present, no doubt, be accepted as provisional only, but even in this 
provisional state the subject itself is far too important to justify its 
peremptory exclusion from the pale of true science. Ethnological 
research cannot solve all the problems of mythology, but it may help 
to solve a few. 

It has been asked why we should ever go beyond the limits of the 
Aryan family of speech for finding the solution to the riddle of 
Aryan mythology, and Professor Sayce has laid it down as a general 
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rule that we must néver compare non-Aryan with Aryan myths. 
All students of etymological mythology will no doubt agree with 
him, for with them to compare means to identify, and to identify 
a Greek god with a Semitic god, or a German hero with a Bushman 
hero, is of course impossible, both etymologically and genealogically. 
Professor Sayce, however, would probably be the very last to deny that 


fas est et ab hoste doceri, and that there is much to be learnt by 


Aryan mythologists, not only from Semitic, but from Bushman folk- 
lore also. 

We may learn, first of all, that there is beneath the diversity of 
human speech that one common human nature which makes the 
whole world akin, and which is well worth the serious study of our 
age. However different the different families of language may be, 
so far as their material is concerned, let us not forget that their in- 
tention is always the same, and that if there are forms of thought 
common to all mankind, there must be forms of grammar too, shared 
in common by all who speak. We may not find, for instance, what we 
call the masculine, feminine, and neuter gender in all non-Aryan 
languages, but we find what is analogous to gender, and what gives us 
perhaps the right understanding of all gender ; for instance, in the de- 
terminative hieroglyphics of Egypt, and*in the numerous classifica- 
tory prefixes of the Bantu languages. We then understand that what 
we call gender is but a survival of that far wider process of generic 
classification which all languages have to carry out in order to be 
language. 

And if a study of non-Aryan as well as Aryan languages is not 
only useful, but necessary for a discovery of the true nature and the 
real origin of human speech, a study of non-Aryan as well as Aryan 
religions and mythologies, promises, and has even yielded us already, 
equally valuable results. Is it not something to have gained the con- 
viction, in spite of all that has been said and written to the contrary, 
that there is no race on earth without what seems to many so peculiar an 
intellectual excrescence, namely religion? It is quite true that this 
does not prove in the least either the theory of a primitive revela- 
tion or the existence of religious necessities in primitive man, whatever 
‘Primitive Man’ may mean. But it encourages, nay, it even compels 
us to ask, whether there may not have been the same causes at work 
in order to produce, under the most different circumstances, the same 
result—a result from one point of view so irrational, so marvellous, so 
unexpected as religion. Whatever form religions may have assumed, 
there is one strange feature in all of them, in the lowest and in the 
highest, in the most modern and the most ancient, a delief in the In- 
Jinite—meaning by infinite whatever is not purely finite, and therefore 
not entirely within the cognisance of the senses. It does not matter 
whether that belief in the Infinite appears as a belief in gods or 
ancestors, in odds and ends, in causes, or powers, or tendencies, in a 
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Beyond or in the Unknown and the Unknowable. . The highest 
generalisation of which all these beliefs admit is a belief in the In- 
finite or the Non-Finite. This fact must form the foundation of the 
whole science of religion, and may possibly give new life even to the 
science of thought. 

Secondly, if we meet all over the world with the same or with 
very similar stories, full of incredible and impossible matter—of 
giants and dwarfs, of beasts behaving like men, and men behaving 
like beasts, of trees changed into men and men changed into trees— 
we are not only amused, like children when reading for the first time 
Grimm’s ‘ Mahrchen,’ but we begin to wonder whether for so general, 
not to say so universal, an epidemic, we may not discover some 
general predisposing causes, some intellectual microdes, of the greatest 
interest to the psychologist. It is true that the mere fact that the 
same irrational thing occurs in two places or in many places does 
not yet explain it, but at all events it makes us look at it with 
different eyes. It makes us feel that the irrational cannot be entirely 
irrational, and that what exists under very similar conditions among 
Patagonians and Eskimos, among Greeks and Maoris, must possess 
some raison a étre. 

Now there are certainly very surprising coincidences in the folk- 
lore, the superstitions and customs of the most remote races, and they 
exist under circumstances which make the admission of borrowing, 
whether in historic or prehistoric times, almost impossible. That 
within historic or prehistoric times some animals should really have 
spoken, those only could believe who believe in a descent, not in an 
ascent, of living beings; yet speaking animals meet us among the 
Jews as well as among Hottentots. That men should have been changed 
into stars is a startling idea, yet it is believed in by men on the 
highest and on the lowest steps of the ladder of human intellect. 
What can be more incredible than the custom of the Couvade, the 
husband taking to his bed whenever his wife has been delivered of 
achild? Yet this custom has been traced in China, in ancient and 
modern Spain, in France, in Corsica, on the Black Sea, and else- 
where.! 

Now to a student of folk-lore the chapter of accidents, the 
number of accidental coincidences in the legends and customs of 
men, seems to grow larger and larger, the wider his sphere of 
observation becomes ; but at the same time he cannot resist a growing 
conviction that there must be different kinds of accidents, and that 
there may be some kind of method in what seems at first a universal 
madness. That different nations, for instance, should see in - the 
dark spots of the moon a certain likeness to a man or. a woman or 
an animal, is intelligible enough. But that the Hindus should 


1 Chips from a German Workshop, ii. 277; Indian Antiquary, 1874, May, 
p. 151. 
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believe in a hare in the moon, and that the Mongolians should have 
discovered exactly the same likeness, is at first hardly credible. Here, 
however, we must remember that the Mongolians were for a long 
time under the sway of Buddhist missionaries, and that the Buddhists, 
coming from India, called the moon Sasin, z.e., having a hare. In this 
way we shall, no doubt, be able to account for a large class of coin- 
cidences, but not forall; and, for the present at least, we shall often 
have to be satisfied with the cold comfort that what is humanly 
possible in one place is humanly possible in another. 

One principle, however, of explaining what seems at first sight 
purely irrational in the legends and customs of the world has been 
established, and a wider acquaintance with the traditions and customs 
of the various races of mankind has only served to confirm it— 
namely, that there is something in the very nature of language, and of 
custom too, which favours the growth of what seems irrational. In 
order to rouse opposition and attention, I ventured many years ago 
to call mythology a ‘disease of language,’ though I am quite willing 
to admit that it might have sounded more philosophical to call it a 
modification,.an affection, a zd@os of language, so as to exclude the 
idea that such a modification was always, a change for the worse. It 
might have sounded still more philosophical if I had said that ‘the 
expression of our ideas is dependent on the capabilities of each 
language, and that it is hardly possible, in giving utterance to our 
meaning, to avoid using words which language has coined to express 
a more or less cognate thought.’ I might also have adopted 
the metaphorial language of ethnologists and physiologists and 
called these various and but half intelligible myths and customs 
survivals, considering that in many cases disease also is the effect 
of a surviva! or of the existence within our physical organism of 
something that ought to have been assimilated, digested, and carried 
off, instead of remaining as a strange or hard element beyond the time 
when it was wanted. What we must hold fast, however, is that every 
myth and legend was at first an intelligible utterance of an intelligible 
thought. When Greeks or Melanesians spoke of the night as cover- 
ing, hiding, or swallowing everything, and particularly the sun or 
the day, there was nothing irrational in it, at least hardly more than 
when we say that day and night follow one another, instead of saying 
that they are successive joint effects of the earth’s revolution round 
its axis. But when that saying survived after the names given to 
night, sun, and day had ceased to be intelligible, then the Melanesian 
story that Qong (night) came creeping up from the sea, and that 
after a time Qat cut the darkness open with a piece of red obsidian 
till the dawn came out, had become unintelligible, and may be called 
a myth. 


2 Lotze, Logic, p. 441. 
3 A. Lang, Custom and Myth, p. 56; Codrington, Fourn. Anthrop. Inst. Feb. 1881. 
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In the same manner, so long as Daphne was understood as a name 
of the dawn, and Pheédos as the name of the morning sun, nothing 
could be more rational than to say that Daphne fled from the 
embraces of Phedos. But when the name of Daphne had become 
hardened and non-transparent, when it was a mere survival of an 
earlier stage of language, then the story that Daphne fled before 
Phebos became a legend, half intelligible, so long as Phoebos at least 
was understood, but quite unintelligible or irrational when Phcebos 
too had been changed into a beautiful youth whose love could be nothing 
but an equally beautiful girl. 

It has often been asserted that such legends about people being 
swallowed could have arisen only among savages who indulged in 
cannibalism, or to whom at all events such a custom was not un- 
familiar. It is difficult to disprove such assertions, or to bring any 
evidence against those who maintain that at a very early time the 
Greeks and even the mild Hindus were cannibals, because the Greeks 
believed that Kronos swallowed his children, and the Hindus thought 
that at an eclipse Rahu ate the moon. All I venture to say is that 
there is no real necessity for such a theory, and that it would explain 
but the smallest portion of what we wish to have explained. The 
assertion that during an early period of prehistoric civilisation our 
fathers were in the habit of swallowing their children and bringing 
them up again, does hardly enlighten us on what we really want to 
know, namely, why one of those early swallowers should have been called 
Kronos, and his swallowed offspring should rejoice in such names as 
Hestia, Demeter, Hera, Pluton, and Poseidon; stillless, why, instead 
of Zeus, he should have swallowed. a stone. Anyhow, there are 
other explanations which ought not to be entirely neglected. To 
swallow or to eat is a verb which admits of many more or less 
general applications. We speak of men not being able to swallow a 
story, of others swallowing an insult, and of fortunes being swallowed 
up; why must the ancients have been cannibals before they could 
speak of the day being swallowed up by the night, or of dawn being 
swallowed by the sun, or of clouds being swallowed by the storm, 
or of the moon being swallowed by an enemy called Rahu? We 
say the moon is eclipsed, the Esthonians say it is being eaten, and | 
doubt whether the one expression is more fully realised by the 
speakers than the other. After a time, no doubt, the question will 
arise, Who then eats the moon? and no grandmother would be at a 
loss to say, as the Guaranis say, that the jaguar or a great dog tries to 
swallow the moon, or, as the savages of Nootka Sound say, that a 
great codfish triesto devour it. All this is nothing but a survival in 
language, or an artificial restoration of suspended animation. Every 
one of these expressions was intelligible in the beginning. It 
became less and less intelligible with the progress of language, and 
it provoked at last such ex fost interpretations as we meet with in 
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the myths and legends of all peoples, whether ancient or modern. 
Whether the German story of the Wolf and the Kid or that of Red 
Riding Hood had the same origin as the Greek Myth of Kronos and 
his offspring, is a question which, in the absence of any proper 
names in the German story, I should rather decline to answer, nor 
do I think that the legend of Jonah being swallowed by a whale 
can be fully explained by being referred to the large class of swallow 
myths. But the idea that men and beasts could be swallowed 
and disgorged at ease which crops up in every part of the world, 
seems to me to admit of a very easy explanation, namely, that 
the verbs ‘to swallow’ and ‘to eat’ can be used in a general and 
metaphorical sense. In Hindustani ‘to eat’ has become so faded 
that it can be used almost as an auxiliary verb, so that ‘to eat a 
beating’ means there no more than ‘to be flogged.’ 

And as there are survivals in language, so there are survivals in 
customs. Of customs, too, I hold, as of words, that originally they 
were intelligible, but that after a time they were often repeated 
thoughtlessly, and thus became what we call fashions, and what 
among other nations we often qualify as supersititions or savage 
customs. What is commonly.called a fetish admits, I believe, in 
every case of some explanation. Some stones have medicinal powers, 
and if a jade stone (Aijada) was originally believed, whether rightly 
or wrongly, to cure liver complaints, need we wonder if in the next 
generation the same stone was trusted to cure fever, and, in the end, 
to remove any complaint, or to guard against any danger? Mr. 
Andrew Lang gives us a most instructive instance in his charming 
work on Custom and Myth (p. 230). 

A friend of mine (he writes), Mr. J. J. Atkinson, who has for many years 
studied the manners of the people of New Caledonia, asked a native why he trea- 
sured a certain fetish-stone. The man replied that in one of the vigils which are 
practised beside the corpses of deceased friends he saw a lizard. The lizard is a 
totem, a worshipful animal, in New Caledonia. The native put out his hand to 
touch it, when it disappeared and left a stone in its place. This stone he therefore 
held sacred in the highest degree. 


Who could have guessed the reason why, unless the native had 
still remembered it? And how are his children or grandchildren to 
know, among whom, no doubt, the stone will survive long after the 
reason of its sacredness has been forgotten ? 

But though the principle of explaining what is unintelligible in 
myths and customs as a survival of what was once intelligible has 
solved many riddles, it has not solved all, for the simple reason that, 
when a story has once become miraculous, and a custom purely 
unmeaning, the people themselves, who believe and practise these 
irrational things, do not wish to keep alive the memory of their 
rational meaning. Here then, where.the antecedents of myths and 
customs are beyond our reach, we must trust to: those world-wide 
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parallels which, though they are not always convincing, possess 
nevertheless a strong persuasive power. Here is the true domain of 
ethno-psychological mythology, which starts with the conviction that 
if nations, widely separated in space and time, agree in myths or 
customs which to us seem irrational, we ought to feel convinced that 
originally there was something rational and truly human in them. 
This is, as yet, a postulate only, but it is a postulate which, I feel 
convinced, will receive from year to year a more encouraging re- 
sponse. 

Let us take one point only. How often have we felt incredulous 
when, in tracing Greek, Roman, and Vedic myths back to their 
original source, we always found that they applied to the sun in his 
ever varying aspects! It seemed almost disheartening to say again 
and again, ‘ This is another solar myth, this is another story of the 
dawn!’ But when we follow the advice of the founders of the ethno- 
logical school of comparative mythology, when we explore the folk- 
lore of Hottentots, Red-Indians, Mexicans, Samoyedes, and Andaman 
Islanders, and find everywhere the same story, the same worship of 
the sun, myths of the sun, legends of the sun, riddles of the sun, we 
begin to reflect and to take courage, and we are at all events less 
surprised at the fact that the sun should have seemed so very promi- 
nent a subject of early thought among the inhabitants of India and 
Greecealso. We, with our modern ways of life, are not aware how every- 
thing we think or speak or dois dependent on the sun, and it is only the 
true man of science who by the latest discoveries has been brought back 
to that full conviction of his solar dependence which the son of nature 
had never lost. When a Jesuit missionary preached to the Moluches, 
they replied: ‘Till this hour wenever knew nor acknowledged any- 
thing greater than the sun.’ The Shawnees in North America used 
the same argument, namely, that the sun animates everything, and 
therefore must be the master of life, or the Great Spirit.’ 5 

Two hundred years ago Scheffer in his Calum Poeticum (Prag, 
1646, p. 33) had arrived at a conclusion which at the time was re- 
ceived with great scepticism, but which modern researches have 
tended more and more to confirm, viz.: Omnis gentilium deus est 
solus sol, pro diversé operatione sud acceptus, v.g. ut in aura 
operans est Jupiter, ut in aqua Neptunus, ut in subterraneis Pluto, 
et sic de alits.’ It was at that time argued by others that the wor- 
ship of the sun required already a certain advance in abstract thought, 
but Bastholm, the greatest authority on anthropology at the begin- 
ning of our century (1740-1819), refuted this opinion by appealing 
to the case of the Andaman islanders, the lowest of savages, who, as 
he had been informed, worship nevertheless sun, moon, spirits of 
forests, water, mountains, and storms. 

4 Dobrizhoffer, Adipones, ii. 89. 
5 Sagard, Hist. du Canada, p. 490. 
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That all nations, without any exception, originally worshipped the 
sun, would, no doubt, be far too sweeping an assertion. Bastholm 
himself (iv. 169 seq.) mentions tribes who worship the moon without 
worshipping the sun, though there are few, if any, who worship the 
sun without worshipping the moon.® Still, if ethnological researches 
prove anything, they prove that He/io/atry, not of course in the 
sense of a worship paid to a ball of fire, but as a recognition of the 
supernatural character of the sun as the source of light, warmth, 
and life, is the most widely spread form of early faith, meeting us 
at the Equator as well as near the Pole, among the Indians of the 
West as well as among the Indians of the East, and therefore not 
so entirely strange, as classical scholars imagine, when it greets us 
again and again from behind the thin veil of Greek and Roman 
mythology also. 

I pleaded as yet somewhat hesitatingly for this truth in my 
Hibbert Lectures of 1875, but ethnological research has since that 
time made such rapid progress that the solar theory is no longer a 
theory, but has now become a generally recognised fact. 

Nor have scholars been slow to profit by this. Each successive 
volume of the Hibbert Lectures, entrusted to the best scholars that 
could be found in each special branch of comparative theology, has 
brought the most unexpected and at the same time the most decided 
confirmation of the solar theory. 

Mr. La Page Renouf’s volume on the Religion of Egypt is one 
of the most deeply interesting books on religion and mythology that 
I know of. After dwelling on the bewildering mass of Egyptian 
gods, if gods they are to be called, he shows how that mass can be 
simplified and reduced to some kind of order, till at last the whole 
mythology of Egypt seems to turn upon the histories of Rd and 
Osiris, and even these are recognised as mere personifications of the 
attributes, characters, and offices of one supreme god. ‘This, at 
least, is the decided opinion, not only of Mr. Lapage Renouf, but 
likewise of one of the greatest.of Egyptian scholars, the late Vicomte 
de Rougé, who expressed his conviction that, so far as the monuments 
allow us to judge, the most ancient form of religion in Egypt was 
pure monotheism, and that this in course of time developed into 
the most extravagant polytheism. Mr. Le Page Renouf strongly 
supports the same opinion, that the sublimer portions of Egyptian 
religion are demonstrably the most ancient, but he believes that the 
doctrine of one god and that of many gods were taught by the same 
men, and that no inconsistency between the two doctrines was thought 
of. And when he proceeds to analyse what we should call the reli- 
gious mythology of ancient Egypt, he finds that almost every atom 
of it is solar. 

If we turn our eyes from Egypt to Mexico and Peru—a journey 

6 Miss A. Swanwick, Zschylus Translated, introd, p. xxxvii. 
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to another planet, as M. Réville truly calls it—we find in the New 
World what we found in the old, behind a bewildering mass of deities,’ 
the Sun as the hidden life of all religion and of all mythology. 

There is no trace, it is true, of an original monotheism, preceding, 
as in Egypt, the actual polytheism of the people, 


But one of the fundamental traits of the Central American religion (I quote 
from M. Réville’s Hibbert Lectures. p. 35) is the pre-eminence of the sun, re 
garded as a personal and animated being, over all other divinities. The sun was 
generally associated with the moon, as his spouse, and they were called Grand- 
fatherand Grandmother. . . . Often the sun is represented as having a child, who 
is no other than a double of himself, but conceived in human form as the civiliser, 
legislator, and conqueror, bearing divers names according to the peoples whose 
hero-god and first king he is represented as being. 


M. Réville sums up the characteristic features of the Central Ameri 
can religion in almost the same words in which Mr. Le Page Renouf 
traced the fundamental outline of the Egyptian religion :— 


The only notable difference (he says) between the polytheism of the ancient 
world and that of Central America is, that the god of heaven, Dyaus, Varuna, 
Zeus, Ahura Mazda, or, in China, Tien, does not occupy the same prominent place 
in the American mythology that he takes in its European and Asiatic counter 
parts. For the rest the processes of the human spirit are absolutely identical in 
the two continents. In both alike it is the phenomena of nature, regarded as ani 
mated and conscious, that wake and stimulate the religious sentiment, and become 
the objects of the adoration of man. At the same time, and in virtue of the same 
process of internal logic, these personified beings come to be regarded more and 
more as possessed of a nature superior in power indeed, but in all other respects 
closely conforming, to that of man. If nature-worship, with the animism that it 
engenders, shapes the first law to which natural religion submits in the human 
race, anthropomorphism furnishes the second, disengaging itself ever more and 
more completely from the zoomorphism which generally occurs as an intermediary. 
This is so everywhere. 

And as in Mexico, so in Peru the religion and mythology of the 
Incas were solar. ‘The Incas claimed direct descent from the sun, 
and, to quote once more M. Réville’s words :— 

The sun has never been worshipped more directly or with more devotion than 
in Peru. It was he whom the Peruvians regarded as sovereign-lord of the world, 
king of heaven and earth. His Peruvian name was /#¢i—light. The villages 
were usually built so as to look eastward, in order that the inhabitants might 
salute the supreme god as soon as he appeared in the morning. . . . The great 
periodic fétes of the year, the imperial and national festivals in which every one 
took part, were those held ia honour of the sun. 


As the sun must have a wife, the moon was naturally chosen for 
that honour in Peru, M/ama Quil/a ; and when once these great phe 
nomena of nature had been deified, other natural events, rain, storm, 
thunder, and lightning, followed the samecurrent of thought. Like the 
Mexicans who worshipped a storm-god 7Z7Valoc, the Peruvians had 


7 Réville, Zc. p. 71. 
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their god of rain, Viracocha,® and likewise gods of fire, of the rain- 
bow, of thunder, &c. ‘In tropical countries,’ thus M. Réville sums 
up,? ‘at once warm and fertile, it is the sun that reigns supreme, 
though not without leaving a very exalted place to other phenomena, 
such as wind, rain, vegetation, and so on, personified as so many 
special deities. 

3ut is this true in tropical countries only? I doubt it. It may 
be that in the extreme polar regions the moon is considered of more 
importance than the sun, but with the exception of the Eskimos 
and some Athapascan tribes, of whom we know very little, the Red 
Race seems to have worshipped everywhere as their highest deity 
‘an impersonation of Light, a hero of the Dawn.’ Dr. Brinton’s work, 
On the Myths of the New Word, is a rich mine for studying the 
earliest thoughts of the North American tribes, both in religion 
and mythology. It is an excellent book, and would have been more 
excellent still if the religious and mythological ideas of each tribe or 
each group of tribes had been kept more distinct. Still his summaries 
are useful, and as trustworthy as summaries can be, and it must be 
quite clear to every reader of this book that its author approached the 
subject without any preconceived ideas. ‘As he had evidently seen 
very little of what I had written on the solar myths, I have the less 
hesitation in quoting the conclusions at which he himself arrived 
after a careful analysis of American folk-lore :— 

When the day begins (he says)" the man wakes from his slumbers, faces the 
rising sun, and prays. ‘The east is before him; by it he learns all other directions. 
It is to him what the north is tothe needle; with reference to it he assigns in his 
own mind the position of the three other cardinal points. There is the starting- 
place of the celestial fires, the home of the sun, the womb of the morning. It 
represents in space the beginning of things in time, and as the bright and glorious 
creatures of the sky come forth thence, man conceives that his ancestors also in 
remote ages wandered from the orient. There, in the opinion of many, in both 
the old and new world was the cradle of the race; there in Aztec legend was the 
fabled land of Tapallan, and the wind from the east was called the wind of Para- 
dise—Tlalocavitl. 

From this direction came, according to the almost unanimous opinion of the 
Indian tribes, those hero-gods who taught them arts and religion; thither they 
returned, and from thence they would again appear to resume their original sway. 
As the dawn brings light, and with light are associated in every human mind the 
ideas of knowledge, safety, protection, majesty, divinity, as it dispels the spectres 
of night, as it defines the cardinal points, and brings forth the sun and day, it 
occupied the primitive mind to an extent that can hardly be magnified beyond the 
truth. It is, in fact, the central figure in most natural religions. 

The west, as the grave of the heavenly luminaries, or rather as their goal and 
place of repose, brings with it thoughts of sleep, of death, of tranquillity, of rest 
from labour. When the evening of his days was come, when his course was run, 
and man had sunk from sight, he was supposed to follow the sun and find some 
spot of repose for his tired soul in the distant west. There, with general consent, 

8 Zc. p. 188. 10 Brinton, p. 83. 
9/.c. p. 248. 1 fc. p. OI. 
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the tribes north of the Gulf of Mexico supposed the happy hunting-grounds ; 
there, taught by the same analogy, the ancient Aryans placed the JVirriti—the 
exodus, the land of the dead. ‘The old notion among us,’ said, on one occasion, a 
distinguished chief of the Creek nation, ‘is that when we die the spirit goes the 
way the sun goes, to the west, and then joins its family and friends who went 
before it. 


When copying these lines, I felt almost as if copying what I had 
written myself, and it is therefore all the more satisfactory to me to 
know that what I had written on this subject could in no way have 
influenced the conclusions of this eminent American writer. 

Still more instru tive, however, and I might almost say startling, 
are Dr. Brinton’s discoveries as to the origin of the popular legends 
of America.'"2 Most American tribes have legends of certain heroes 
who taught them what they knew, the tillage of the soil, the pro- 
perties of plants, the art of picture-writing, the secrets of magic, 
who founded their institutions, established their religions, who 
governed them long with glory abroad and peace at home, and 
finally did not die, but vanished mysteriously, and are often believed 
to return once more as the deliverers of their people. We know that 
such heroes, like Arthur, Theseus, Romulus, Charlemagne, Frederick 
Barbarossa, and others, even though they have an historical reality, 
have often gathered round themselves the glories of solar mythology. 
We find the same in America, and often under very strange dis- 
guises. ‘From the remotest wilds of the north-west to the coast of 
the Atlantic, from the southern boundaries of Carolina to the cheer- 
less swamps of Hudson’s Bay, the Algonkins were never tired of 
gathering round the winter fire and repeating the story of A/ani- 
bozho or Michabo, the ‘‘Great Hare.’’ He was their common ances 
tor, and the clan or totem which bore his name was looked up to 
with peculiar respect.’ In many stories he is no better than Reinecke 
Fox, delighting in practical jokes and abusing his superhuman powers 
for selfish and ignoble ends; they are stories such as we are familiar 
with from Uncle Remus’s Stories of Brer Rabbit and Brer Fox, 
which are, however, of negro origin. But in the solemn mysteries of 
their religion that self-same hare is the founder of their religion, the 
father, guardian of their nation, the ruler of the winds, and even the 
maker and preserver of the world and the creator of the sun and 
moon. Under the name of the ‘ Great Hare,’ who created the earth, 
Michabo Ovisaketchek, he was originally the highest divinity of the 
Algonkins, though he appears to them likewise in their dreams as a 
mighty hunter of old, who in the moon of the falling leaf ere he 
composes himself to his winter’s sleep, fills his great pipe and 
takes a godlike smoke. The balmy clouds float over the hills and 
woodlands, filling the air with the haze of an ‘Indian summer.’ 
His real home is in the East, and there ‘at the edge of the earth, 


12 1c, p. 160. 
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where the sun rises on the shore of the infinite ocean that sur- 
rounds the lands, he has his house and sends the luminaries forth on 
their daily journeys.’ 

It is very easy to say that all this is a remnant of totemism, one 
of those many words that sound so grand, and mean so little, at least 
so little that is definite. Suppose totemism to be a good name 
for a belief in brute ancestors, do we not explain ignotum per 
ignotius, if we say that the Algonkins believed their ancestor and 
their chief deity to have been a rabbit or a hare, because their totem 
or crest was a hare or a rabbit? Why was their crest a hare? This is 
what requires an explanation quite as much as why their supreme 
deity was supposed to be a hare. Before we go any further, our 
first question surely ought to be, what is the meaning of the Algon- 
kin name which they understand as, and which we translate by, the 
‘Great Hare or Rabbit ’? 

This is a rule which applies to all mythological research. As 
soon, for instance, as we know that the Persian heroes Jemshid and 
Feridum were originally the Vedic Yama and Traitana in Sanskrit, 
we understand: many of the legends which are told of them. It 
sounds strange, no doubt, that the supreme deity of the Hottentots 
should be called Zsuz Goad, and should be fabled to have been 
‘a quack doctor with a broken knee.’ ‘I'sui Goab means ‘broken 
knee,’ and the modern Hottentots know no other meaning of the 
name. Dr. Hahn, however, the highest authority on the Hottentot 
language, has shown that Goad meant not only the knee, but also the 
comer—he who approaches—and that goa-ra means ‘ the day dawns,’ 
while Zsz, though it means sore, meant originally bloody or red. Tsui 
Goab, therefore, which now conveys the meaning of broken knee, was 
originally intended as a name of the red dawn or the rising sun.’ 

Now, let us hear what Dr. Brinton tells us about the Great Hare. 
Michabo stands for micho, great, and wados, hare. But wados is 
derived from a root which means fo de white, and which appears in 
Algonkin wadi, wape, wompi, waubish, oppai, all meaning white ; 
in wapan, wapanch, opah, morning; in wapa, wanbun, wanbama, 
east; in wapa, wandun, dawn; in wampau, oppan, day; and in 
oppung, light. In fact we have in this root the Algonkin counter- 
part of the Sanskrit root piv or pyu, from which we have Dyaus, 
diva, divya, deva, &c. If, then, we see that the ‘Great Hare’ may 
have meant originally the great Dyaus or Zeus, the great light, or 
the great white one, do we not see at once that what has happened 

13 Max Miiller, Zztroduction to the Science of Religion, p. 273. 

14 «Tt is going to become white’ meant to the Iroquois that the dawn was about 
to appear, just as wandighen, ‘it is white,’ did to the Abnakis. The Eskimos say, 
‘kau ma wok,’ it is white to express that it is daylight. (Brinton, /c. p. 170.) 
Thus we read (R. V. iii. 1, 4) ‘svetam gagfianam arusham mahitva,’ Agnz, white at 
his yer red as he grows. _ And the Dawn herself is called Svetya, the Whité, alba, 
2.é. aube. 
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to Aryans and Hottentots has happened also to the Red Indians, 
and that even their fireside stories are often remnants of ‘solar 
myths’ ? 

After this Dr. Brinton may well say that all the ancient and 
authentic myths concerning the Great Hare become plain and full of 
meaning. ‘They divide themselves into two distinct cycles. In the 
one Afichado is the spirit of light who dispels.the darkness; in the 
other, as chief of the cardinal points, he is the lord of the winds, 
prince of the powers of the air, whose voice is the thunder, whose 
weapon is the lightning, the supreme figure in the encounter of the 
air-currents, in the unending conflict which the Dakotas describe as 
waged by the waters and the winds. A/ichado, giver of light and 
life, creator and governor, is no apotheosis of a prudent chieftain,” 
still less the fabrication of an idle fancy or a designing priestcraft, 
but in origin, deeds, and name the not unworthy personification of 
the purest conceptions the Red Indians possessed concerning the 
Father of All. To Him at early dawn the Indian stretched forth his 
hands in prayer; and to the sky or the sun, as his home, ‘he first 
pointed the pipe in his ceremonies, rites often misinterpreted by 
travellers as indicative of sun-worship.’ 

I must refer those who take an interest in this matter to Dr. 
Brinton’s book, where he shows how the ancient people had a kind of 
intuition of the subtle and marvellous forces of the sun as the uni- 
versal condition of life (p. 173), and how their concepts of light, 
morning, dawn and east, gradually shaded off into glorious, happy, and 
noble (p. 175). There are legends which he quotes of the cave of 
Pacari Tampu, the lodgings of the dawn, five leagues distant from 
Cuzco, from whence the mythical civilisers of Peru, the first of men, 
emerged, and where Viracocha himself, their great god, is supposed 
to dwell (p. 227). The old myth of creation centred in America as 
elsewhere in the White One, the Dawn, the White Sacrificer of 
Blood (p: 175). There are legends also of white children leading 
a white life beyond the dawn, which might be matched in many 
European legends; nay, it was a belief in the return of these white 
beings that led the Mexicans to that fatal illusion that the Spaniards 
were to be the divine deliverers of their race. The same idea seems 
to exist or to have existed in Australia. In Western Australia, as 
Mr. Nicolay, the curator of the Colonial Museum, informs us, the 
natives thought that ‘the first European inyaders were their deceased 
relations and friends returning to them in new forms from the West, 
to which their spirits had departed.’'® > 

Some striking confirmations of the so-called solar theory. have 
been furnished by Mr. Tylor in his Primitive Culture, and his 

15 « This theory of Euhemerus, which has been repeatedly applied to other mytho- 
logies with invariable failure, is now disowned by every distinguished student of 


European and Oriental antiquity.’ (Brinton, /.c. p. 41.) 
16 Colonial Handbook, p. 88. 
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evidence seems to me all the more valuable because no one would 
suspect him of having collected from among the traditions of un- 
civilised nations such traditions only as confirm the theories pro- 
pounded by classical or Vedic scholars. On the contrary, like 
myself, Mr. Tylor is rather an unwilling witness to the fact that by 
far the largest portion cf anciert mythology is solar, and by no means 
inclined to recognise solar heroes, if any other character can possibly 
be recognised in them. Still he would probably agree with me that 
when tne Apache Indian! asked the white man, ‘Do you not believe 
that God, this sun (que Dios, este sol), sees what we do, and punishes 
us when it is evil?’ he gave us the key to nearly the whole of solar 
mythology. My learned friend quotes himself the account which 
Father Brebeuf has left to us of-the religious sentiments of the 
Hurons, and it would be difficult to gain anywhere a better insight 
into the secret workings of the mind among those who believe in a 
solar or heavenly god. Father Brebeuf describes the Hurons as 
addressing themselves to the earth, rivers, lakes, and dangerous 
rocks, but above all to heaven, believing that it is all animated and 
some powerful demon dwells therein. He describes them as speaking 
directly to heaven by its personal name, Aronhiaté. Then, when 
they throw tobacco into the fire as sacrifice, if it is heaven they 
address, they say, ‘Aronhiaté, behold my sacrifice ; have pity on me; 
aid me.’ They have recourse to heaven in almost all their necessities, 
and respect this great body above all creatures, remarking in it 
particularly something divine. They imagine in the sky an O&i— 
z.e. a demon or power—which rules the seasons of the year and con- 
trols the winds and waves. They dread its anger, calling it to witness 
when they make some important promise or treaty, saying, ‘ Heaven 
hears what they do this day,’ and fearing chastisement should their 
word be broken. One of their renowned sorcerers said, ‘ Heaven will 
be angry if men mock him; when they cry every day to heaven 
(Aronhiaté) yet give him nothing, he will avenge himself.’ 

The same broad outlines of a belief in solar or heavenly powers 
we can discover almost everywhere, and Mr. Tylor has filled hundreds 
cf interesting pages with them. I know, of course, as well as he 
does, that no facts or arguments will ever overcome what he calls the 
‘wanton incredulity’ of certain psychologists. Nevertheless, a few 
more specimens of solar myths will show the unprejudiced student of 
mythology how much side-light is thrown on classical customs and 
myths by the customs and myths, if not of primitive, at all events of 
modern savages. 

In the folk-lore of the New Zealanders,'!® which has been so care- 
fully collected by Sir George Grey, Maui, the great solar hero, is told 

" Primitive Culture, i. 262. 
18 Brebeuf, Relat. des Fésuites, 1636, p. 107. Tylor, Prim. Cult, ii. 233. 
19 Tylor, Zc. vol. i. p. 302. 
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that, after his glorious career, when returning to his father’s country, 
he would be overcome by. his mighty ancestress, Hine-nut-te-po, who 
is flashing, and as it were opening and shutting, where the horizon 
meets the sky. Maui, however, was not afraid, but went forth, to 
see ‘whether men are to die or live for ever.’ His father was afraid 
of mischief, because, when baptising Maui, he had made some mistake 
in his prayers. Maui, we see, was vulnerable, just like Achilles, 
Siegfried, and other solar heroes. Maui, when evening came, went 
to the dwelling of Hine-nut-te-fo, and found her fast asleep. He 
then crept in to the old woman, charging the birds not to laugh till 
he had crept out again. But when he was in up to the waist, the 
little Ziwakawaka bird could hold its laughter no longer, and burst 
out with its merry note. Then Maui’s ancestress awoke, closed on 
him, and Maui was killed. If Maui had escaped, men would have 
died no more. 

Is not Mr. Tylor right when he says that it requires a fair share 
of wanton incredulity not to accept this as a solar myth? Still 
Mr. Herbert Spencer would probably reply that Maui might after all 
have been a private gentleman, and that his being swallowed by his 
grandmother only proves the custom of cannibalism among the 
Maoris. Fortunately, enough is known of the Maori language to 
enable us to read in Hine-nui-te-po the ‘Great-woman Night,’ 
while Mr. Tylor has ascertained that the Ziwakawaka is a bird that 
sings at sunset. 

This mythological type of a hero who is swallowed up by his own 
parents or liberated again from this unnatural grave, can be traced over 
nearly the whole world. It is always either the daily sun swallowed 
by the night, or the annual sun swallowed by the winter, or occa- 
sionally the sun covered by the dark night of a thunderstorm. 
Mr. Tylor has no hesitation in comparing that peculiar solar hero 
with Za Ywa of the Karen legend, a tiny child who went to the sun 
to make him grow, who ‘resisted all the attacks of the sun by rain 
and heat, and at last grew till he had touched the sky. He next 
went forth to travel, but was swallowed by asnake. ‘That snake, 
however, was afterwards ripped open, and Ta Ywa was free to wander 
again. ‘This myth is particularly curious, because we see in it the 
sun under two aspects, the daily sun as Ta Ywa, and the permanent 
or divine sun as a higher and independent power. 

Maui is represented also as the youngest of four brothers, all, 
like himself, called Maui. He had been thrown into the sea by 
Taranga, his mother, and rescued by his ancestor Zama-nui ki-ta- 
Rangi, i.e. Great Man-in-heaven, who took him up to his house and 
hung him in the roof. One night, when Zaranga came home, she 
took Maui, the child of her old age, to sleep at her side. Then 
Maui perceived that every morning his mother rose at dawn and 
disappeared from the house in a moment and did not return till 
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nightfall. So one night he crept out and stopped every crevice in the 
wooden window and the doorway, that the light might not shine into 
the house, and Zaranga slept on, though the sun had risen and 
mounted into the heavens. At lastshe sprang up and fled in dismay. 
Then Maui saw her plunge into a hole in the ground and disappear, 
and there he found the deep cavern by which his mother was wont 
to go down below the earth as each night departed. 

After this, Maui himself pays a visit to his ancestress Muriranga- 
whenua, at the Western Land’s End, where the Maoris believe that 
the souls descend into the subterranean region of the dead. She, by 
sniffing at him, finds out that he is a descendant of hers, and gives 
him her wondrous jaw-bone, with which he in his next exploit catches 
Tama-nui-te-Ra, i.e. Great-Man-Sun, wounds him, and makes him 
go more slowly. 

With the same jaw-bone Maui next fishes up New Zealand, still 
called Ze-/ka-a-Maui, the Fish of Maui. This idea of islands being 
fished up by solar gods has taken many shapes in Polynesian tradi- 
tions, and may be intended either to express that the sun raised the 
islands from thesea, dried the land and made it inhabitable, or that 
the scattered islands become visible every-morning, when touched by 
the rays of the sun, like fish lifted from the water. 

Every legend that is told of Maui becomes intelligible when we 
recognise in him a name of the sun, or of fire, or of the day. Once 
he took fire into his hands, and when it burnt him he jumped into 
the sea. Then the sun set for the first time, and the earth was dark. 
But Maui pursued the sun, and by bringing him back brought back 
the light of the morning. 

It is also said that when Maui flung the fish into the sea, he set 
avolcano burning, and that, when he put out all fires on earth, 
his mother sent him to her ancestress M/ahuika, to get new fire. 

Every one of these legends requires: a solar or luminous, a diurnal 
or annual hero; and when at last Maui is killed by his ancestress, the 
Night, this last chapter in Maui’s career admits of the same’ expla- 
nation only, namely, of the sun being finally killed by the night. 

The Algonkins, among the many stories which they tell of Mani- 
bosho, ‘the Great Hare,’ relate also (in an Ottawa myth) how he is 
the elder brother of the Manito or Spirit of the West, the country of 
the setting sun and of the dead; or how, under another aspect, he 
drives his father, the West, to the brink of the world, but cannot kill 
him; or how, again under another aspect, he was swallowed, canoe 
and all, by a monster, and how he killed that monster from within. 
The dead monster then drifted ashore, and the gulls pecked an open- 
ing for Manibozho to come out. 

The little Monedo of the Ojibwas is likewise swallowed by a great 
fish, and cut out by his sister. 

Among the African Basutos the hero Litaolane attacked a mon- 

302 
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ster which had swallowed up all mankind except him and his mother. 
He was swallowed himself, but cut his way out, and thus set free. all 
the inhabitants of the earth. 

The Zulus tell of a Princess Untombinde, who was carried off by 
the Jsikgukgumadevu, the ‘bloated, squatting, beastly monster.’ 
Then the king attacked it, but the monster swallowed up men, dogs, 
cattle, and all but one warrior. That warrior slew the monster, and 
out came cattle and horses and men, and last of all the Princess 
Untombinde. 

It is, of course, impossible to prove that these stories cannot 
possibly relate real and historical events, but I doubt whether any 
human being, except Mr. Herbert Spencer, would require such proof. 
I can understand a Greek worshipping the stone at Delphi as the 
stone which Kronos swallowed instead of Jupiter; I can understand a 
theologian accepting the story of Jonah in the whale’s belly as an his- 
torical fact; but how a philosopher can take Mr. Herbert Spencer’s 
view of such mythological tales of civilised and uncivilised nations 
as we have just examined, ce/a me passe. 

And if comparative studies are of any use, do not these stories, to 
which many more might be added, make it extremely probable, for 
I will not say more, that such a story, for instance, as that of Red 
Riding Hood being swallowed by the wolf and cut out again, owes 
its origin to the same mythological source? ® Is it still to be con- 
sidered as a startling novelty, which has to be fenced around on all 
sides by arguments and excuses, that, as Sir Walter Scott said long 
ago, ‘the mythology of one period appears to pass into the romance 
of the next, and that into nursery tales of subsequent ages’? I have 
always been very careful not to accept two stories as identical in 
origin, unless the names occurring in them required the admission of 
acommon origin. Even the story of Red Riding Hood*! I repre- 
sented as solar problematically only. But do not ‘the wantonly in- 
credulous’ perceive that such stories as Red Riding Hood and Cinde- 
rella require an explanation of their raison d@étre, and that we have 
to choose between three explanations only, viz. the historical, the 
fanciful, and the mythological? If there is evidence in any parish 
register of a Miss Red Riding Hood and her grandmother, we have 
nothing more to say against Mr. Herbert Spencer. If the story can 
be traced to any known composer of fairy tales, again we should have 
little to say for our own view. Butif the story occurs at different 
times in different countries, without an author’s name, and without 
any support from police or law reports, then the mythological expla- 
nation alone remains, or rather asserts its permanent claim on the 
strength of an almost universal analogy. 

We saw before that the sun may assume two aspects or two per- 

2 Tylor, Zc. i 308. Max Miller, Lectures on the Science of Language, ii. 506, see 
379; Chips, ii. 103. 21 Max Miiller Selected Essays, i. 564. 
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sonalities, the one as eternal, the other as the daily sun,” and we find 
asimilar dédoublement in the Slav story of Vaszlissa, to which Mr. 
Ralston is no doubt right in assigning a solar origin. 

Vasilissa*> is sent by her stepmother and two sisters, who plot 
against her life, to get a light at the house of Basa Yaga, the witch. 
Vasilissa wanders through the forest, and is suddenly startled by a 
rider, himself white, clad in white, his horse white, his trappings 
white. And day began todawn. She goes on, when a second rider 
bounds forth, himself red, clad in red, his horse red, his trappings 
red. She goes on all day, and when arriving towards evening at the 
witch’s house, she is startled by a third rider, himself black, clad in 
black, his horse black, his trappings black. That rider bounds through 
the gates of Baba Yaga, and disappears as if he had sunk through 
the earth. Night fell! In order to leave no doubt in the minds 
even of the most incredulous, the story goes on to say that when 
Vasilissa asked the witch who was the white rider, she answered, 
‘That is my clear Day;’ who was the red rider, ‘That is my red 
Sun ;’ who was the black rider, ‘ That is my black Night; they are 
all my trusty friends.’ 

Let it be remembered that these explanations form part of the 
story, and were given at a time when Sir G. W. Cox had not yet 
roused the ire of certain critics, either wantonly or languidly incre- 
dulous. Perrault, too, published his Contes de ma Mére ? Oie nearly 
200 years ago, yet he tells us with perfect innocence that Za Belle au 
Bois and the young prince who called her back to life were Z’ Aurore 
and Le Jour, while in a Breton story Za Belle au Bois is actually 
called fa Princesse Tourne-sol.*4 

How often have I been charged with ascribing to the ancients senti- 
mental and philosophical thoughts, which might be possible with Heine, 
but which were declared to be quite impossible with Vedic Rishis or 
American Redskins! Yet what can be moresentimental than the Estho- 
nian story of Koit and Ammarik?2* What can be more philosophical 
than the Hottentot story of the moon, the insect, and the hare ? 76 

How far the people who tell these stories are aware of their 
original intention is another question, and one that it seems very 
difficult to solve. Often the mother whotold it might still remem- 
ber the original meaning of the names of the principal actors in 
these cosmic legends, but the children would accept the story asa 
story, and repeat it as such to their children. ‘The more the original 
meaning of the names was forgotten, the more wonderful the story 
would sound and the more popular it would become. Still we have 
observed on several occasions how sometimes the story itself blurts 

22 In Holstein there isa saying that every sun that rises is ua new sun, and that 
the old one has been cut up into stars by oldspinsters. (Bechstein, Mythe,Sage, &c., 
iii, II.) % Tylor, /.c. i. 309. 

% Max Miiller, Se/ected Essays, i. 566. % Jb, i. 612. 2% Jb, i. 610. 
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out its original meaning. Thus the Muyscas in South America tell 
us of the time when they were still like savages, living on the high 
plains of Bogota without agriculture, religion, or laws. But they 
remember an old and bearded man, Bochica, the Child of the Sun, 
coming from the East and teaching them to till the fields, to clothe 
themselves, and to worship the gods. But Bochica had.a wicked, 
beautiful wife, Zuythaca, who loved to spite and spoil her husband’s 
work ; and she it was who made the river swell till the land was 
covered by a flood, and but a few of mankind escaped upon the 
mountain-tops. Then Bochica was wroth, and he drove the wicked 
Huythaca from the earth, and he made her the moon, for there had been 
no moon before ; and he cleft the rocks and made the mighty cataract 
of Zeguendama, to let the deluge flow away. Then, when the land 
was dry, he gave to the remnant of mankind the year and its periodi: 
sacrifices, and the worship of the sun.?” Need we wonder that the 
people who told the story had not forgotten that Bochica was him 
self Zuhe, the Sun, and A/uythaca, the Sun’s wife, the Moon? 

Often these solar stories assume a new interest by being made to 
convey religious or moral lessons. Sunrise and sunset were the first 
seeds of a belief in another world, in an unknown land from whence 
we come, and an unknown land to which we are hastening. The 
West among most nations was the seat of the departed spirits, and 
the sun, in one of his characters, was conceived as the first of mortals 


who had become immortal; the Maui of New Zealand,’ the Yama of 


the Veda, the Yima of the Avesta. The Blackfeet, the noblest of 
savages, as they are called, look upon /Vatus, the sun, the great star 
of the day, as their supreme god, and their hereafter is the home of 
the setting sun.*! ‘ Yama,’ it was said, ‘the son of Vivasvat, leads 
away, day by day, cows, horses, and men, and everything that moves ;’ 
he is insatiable of the five human tribes.’*2 That was the setting 
sun. But as the sun set and rose again, so it was hoped man would 
die and rise again. As the moon increased and decreased, so man 
would wake and return to a new life. 

From this to a belief in Hades there was but a small step. 
The abode of the departed spirits was generally localised near the 
setting of the sun, or even in the sun or the moon themselves. As the 
belief in and the worship of departed spirits assumed more and more 
prominence, ideas of a life after death would cluster round it. Some 


times the Solar Beyond was conceived as a place-of enjoyment—of 


eternal drunkenness among the Patagonians—sometimes as a place 
of sorrow and suffering, sometimes as a place of vague and shadowy 
existence. But everywhere we can perceive how the primitive im 
Miiller, Amerik. Urreligion, pp. 423-30. 
Tylor, Prim. Cult. 319. 29 Jb, ii. 283. 
Max Miiller, Lectures on the Science of Language, ii. 563. 1 E. Farrer, dc. 
Taitt. Ar. vi. 5, 3; Parask. Grzhya-S. lii. 10, 9; iii. 3, 6. 
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pressions of sunset and sunrise called forth the earliest imaginations 
about the Hereand the Yonder, about life, and death, and immortality. 

I could go on for ever quoting from book after book published 
during the last ten or twenty years, or even two hundred years, on 
the myths and customs of more or less savage nations, and every- 
where we should find the same lesson, that the sun pervaded their 
religions and their legends as it pervaded the sky and the atmosphere 
and the very air which they breathed. Thanks to the labours of 
anthropologists, 1 think we may now boldly say that behind the clouds 
of ancient mythology the sun is seldom entirely absent, though its rays 
may often serve to light up other phenomena of nature only. 


F. Max MULLER. 
POSTSCRIPT. 


I find it difficult, and should consider it almost discourteous, to 
order the last revise of my article on ‘Solar Myths’ for press without 
saying a few words in reply to Mr. Gladstone’s Essay on the ‘ Dawn 
of Creation and W orship,’ published in the November number of this 
Review. Mr. Gladstone’s arguments, it is true, are chiefly directed 
against M. Réville’s Prolégoménes de ? Histoire des Religions, a 
work which I felt it an honour to introduce to the favourable notice 
of the English public by adding a small preface to the English trans- 
lation. Nor should I have thought it incumbent upon “myself, or 
respectful to so eminent a theologian as M. Réville has long proved 
himself to be both as an active clergyman and as the first professor 
of the Science of Religion at the Co/lége de France, to step in between 
him and Mr. Gladstone, while these two eloquent pleaders are dis- 
cussing their own peculiar views on the origin of the Pentateuch or 
on the exact meaning of certain contested passages in the Book of 
Genesis. 

But when Mr. Gladstone proceeds to attack, with what seems to 
me in some passages parliamentary rather than academic eloquence, 
the fundamental principles of comparative mythology, and more par- 
ticularly that theory which he calls So/arism, it might show discretion 
indeed, but hardly valour, were I to hide myself behind M. Réville, 
who has so boldly come forward as the champion of a theory the 
paternity of which I could not and, if I could, I would not deny. 

Solarism, however, is used by Mr. Gladstone in a sense very dif- 
ferent from that in which I should use it. He applies it to a theory ac- 
cording to which a// mythology has a solar origin, a// gods are solar 
gods, a//heroes solar heroes, a// myths aud legends but half-forgotten 
stories about the sun as the giver of light and life, or as the lord of 
days and months and seasons and years. Mine has been a much 
humbler task, and I have never attempted more than to prove that 
certain portions of ancient mythology have a directly solar origin. Nor 
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have I ever done so except in cases where, either by etymological analysis 
or by a comparison of Greek and Roman with Vedic myths, I 
imagined I could make it.clear that certain stories which seemed 
irrational or irreverent, when told of gods such as Jupiter or Apollo 
or Athene, became perfectly intelligible if accepted as they were told 
originally of the sky or the sun or the dawn. —_ I have protested again 
and again against the theory that there is but one key to unlock all 
the secret drawers of anciet mythology. As little as the sun is the 
whole of nature is ancient mythology wholly solar. But as certainly 
as the sun, with all that is dependent on it, forms the most prominent, 
half natural, and half supernatural object in the thoughts of the 
ancient and even of the modern world, are solar myths a most im- 
portant ingredient in the language, the traditions, and the religion 
of the whole human race. If in working out this theory my inter- 
pretation of passages in Homer or in the Veda has been wrong, if my 
application of phonetic rules has ever been inaccurate, let it be 
proved. Nothing delights me more than when I am proved to have 
been wrong, for in that case I always carry away something that is 
worth having. If, for instance, Mr. Gladstone or any other Greek 
scholar could prove that in Greek short « without the’ spiritus asper 
can ever become long 7 with the sfiritus. asper, then I should confess 
that my protest against deriving the name of Hera from era, the 
earth, was futile, and I should as readily accept the original chthonic 
character of the wife of Zeus as I should accept Mr. Gladstone’s 
identification of dreakfast and dinner, provided always that he can 
produce one single case from the whole of the French language in 
which di or dis (in diner or disner) represents an original defew (in 
géjeuner). That there are chthonic elements in the character of 
Hera I readily allow; but that does not prove that one of her names 
might not have been the heavenly or the brilliant goddess, just as in 
Latin she is called Juno, the female counterpart of /u-fiter, her 
heavenly consort. Earth as well as heaven, nay, every part of nature, 
is liable to mythological metamorphosis; and I have tried to show 
how many old sayings concerning heaven, earth, the sun, the 
moon, the stars, day and night, months, seasons and years, rivers and 
mountains, men and animals, the spirits of the departed, or even 
mere abstractions, such as honour or virtue, have been rolled up in 
time into that curious conglomerate of ancient thought which, for 
want of a better name, we call mythology. 

This view I am prepared to defend with the same firm conviction 
with which I started it nearly forty years ago. Nor do I see that 
Mr. Gladstone’s arguments have shattered or even touched my old 
position. He maintains that in the Olympian mythology, such as 
we find it in the Homeric poems, the Greek gods are no longer mere 
representatives of physical phenomena, but genuine “sheenmoeeneephic 
conceptions. ‘This is the very view which I have defended, though ! 
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confess I have sometimes wondered whether the ancient popular poets 
had really no suspicion whatever of the original character of their 
gods, while some of the earliest Greek philosophers were so fully con- 
scious of it. But however that may be, the Homeric mythology, as 
well as the Homeric language, has surely its antecedents. Many of 
its anomalous legends and its irregular verbs did not even spring 
into existence on Greek soil, for they can be traced in India and even 
in Iceland, though certainly not, as Mr. Gladstone implies (p. 688, 
1. 33), in Egypt, still less in Palestine. It is with these antecedents, 
with the prehistoric age of Aryan mythology, that comparative my- 
thologists are chiefly concerned, and surely Mr. Gladstone would be 
the last scholar to be satisfied with merely superficial comparisons. 
There is a true radicalism in scholarship, too, which despises all mea- 
sures which do not go to the roots of things. Mr. Gladstone warns 
us not to trust too much to etymology; he might as’ well warn the 
explorer of Oxford clay not to believe too much in that solid granite 
which each honest digger will find, if only he digs deep enough. 
Etymology represents the prehistoric period in human language and 
human thought, and the light which it has shed on later periods is 
certainly not less important than the lessons ‘which geology and pale- 
ontology have added to the study of mankind. As in the beautiful 
Campo Santo of Bologna we find, beneath the monuments erected by 
the loving care of living mourners, tombstones—discovered, one might 
fairly say, by the divining rod and disinterred by the indefatigable spade 
of Zannoni—which reveal to us the daily life and the daily struggles, 
the hopes and fears of races whom we call prehistoric, but who were 
once as truly historic as their conquerors and successors, whether 
Umbrian, Etruscan, or Roman—the vast Aryan cemetery of language 
and myth, too, as explored by many patient diggers, has surrendered 
tombstones which tell us of the thoughts, of the faith and hope, of those 
whose descendants we are, however difficult we find it to understand 
their language and to think their thoughts. Does Mr. Gladstone 
believe that words are ever without an etymology, or that myths are 
ever without reason ? And, if not,does he think it is of no importance 
to know why Zeus was first called Zeus, or why Achilleus, like other 
Aryan heroes, was believed to be vulnerable in one point only? Mr. 
Gladstone seems afraid that prehistoric ideas might be transferred to 
historic times, and, speaking of the future, he writes: ‘Strange, 
indeed, will be the effect of such a system, if applied to our own case 
at some date in the far-off future ;.for it will be shown, inter ala, 
that there were no priests, but only presbyters, in any portion of 
Western Christendom ; that our dukes were simply generals leading 
us in war; that we broke our fast at eight in the evening (for diner 
is but a compression of déyewner); and even, possibly, that one of the 
noblest and most famous English houses pursued habitually the 
humble occupation of a pig-driver.’ 
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I do not anticipate and such anachronisms, as little as I expect that 
future historians will mistake, our lords for bread-givers (A/éf-ord) or 
our Parliamentary whips for pig-drivers. And yet every one of the 
words which Mr. Gladstone quotes, if but rightly interpreted, has 
some important lessons to teach those who will come after us. 

It is well that they should know that originally priests were not 
different from laymen, and that they were well satisfied with the 
simple title of preskyters or elders, being elders not only in age, but 
in wisdom, self-denial, and in tolerance. 


It is well that they should know, if it isso, that the ancestor of 


one of the noblest and most famous English houses was a pig-driver, 
if thus they may learn that there was a time when a noble career was 
open in England even to the humblest ranks. 

It is well that they should know that dukes were not always mere 
possessors of large wealth which they had not earned themselves, but 
that originally they were in very deed leaders in battle, leaders 
in thought, and ready to court the place of danger, whether against 
battalions or against the tumult of vulgar error and prejudice. Mr. 
Gladstone need not be afraid that future historians will ever mistake 
him for a merely titular duke, though they will speak of him, as we 
do, as our leader, as a true Duca e Maestro, if not always against the 
tumult of vulgar error and prejudice, yet, without fail, whenever any 
wrongs had to be righted, effete privileges to be abolished, and lessons 
of wisdom and moderation, however distasteful, to be taught to the 
strong and the weak, to the rich and the poor.—F. M. M. 


Florence, November 7,.1885. 
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STIMULANTS AND NARCOTICS. 


THEIR USE AND ABUSE. 


CERTAIN subjects of study, and these are generally of prominent 
importance, are marked out by this—that we may and do approach 
them from many different sides. They are crystals of many faces, 
and differ widely in appearance according to the position of the 
observer and the light in which he views them: hence the abundant 
contradiction with which their discussion is often obscurcd. 

Stimulants and narcotics afford us one of these subjects. The na- 
turalist, the historian, the physiologist, the statesman, and the philan- 
thropist meet here upon common ground; forat this point lies the 
perpetual concern of their inquiry or effort. ‘To no one department 
can such a subject be safely confined ; and for our practical guidance, 
here as much as anywhere, are required the widest knowledge and most 
careful scrutiny. 

An exhaustive study would involve us, in the first place, in 
an historical review, coextensive, perhaps, with the history of our 
race: then again in the natural history of stimulants and narcotics 
we shall find a chapter of primary importance; and further we might 
fairly consider the processes by which these substances have been 
adapted at man’s instance for his peculiar needs or pleasures. These 
researches would bring us possibly to the end of our Azstorica/ studies, 
only, however, to introduce us to fresh ground and greater labours. 
Our inquiry would now be directed to the effects of these products 
on the constitution of man, compared with foods, properly so called. 
We should note the modifying influence of climate and of race, of 
health and of disease, severally upon their action ; also the differences 
in kind and in degree in the action of different doses. We should 
judge that action so far as possible by the standard of health, learning 
the rule that we might comprehend the deviation therefrom. We 
should not, moreover, perceive the results of stimulants and narcotics 
only upon individuals: we should read their action in the history of 
nations, determining national characters and pursuits and the fluctua- 
tion of human affairs. In this, the phystological, inquiry we should 
doubtless find ourselves cramped by ignorance, but each year gives us 
a better hope of penetrating the mysteries attaching to vital processes. 
Lastly, we are presented with a third group of considerations, into 
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which moral questions and questions of expediency enter. Stimulants 
and narcotics demand our attention in their operation on human 
society. We have to discuss use and abuse, and to observe what can 
and what cannot be tolerated with safety to civilisation. Our judg- 
ment on these questions of right and of expediency can only be 
properly taken when the former ground has been already traversed; 
that is to say, when historical and physiological inquiries have been 
completed to the best of our means. On these foundations, if our 
conclusions be thus built up, they will furnish us with no mere theory, 
but a practical judgment, the basis of action. 

What meaning should we attach to the words stimulant and 
narcotic? A stimulant may be defined as that which ministers to 
healthy activities, supporting the processes of life in health and 
restoring them in disease. A stimulant acts chiefly in removing or 
counteracting depressing influences—it may be pain, fatigue, or a 
morbid sensibility. Thus mustard, applied externally in inflamma- 
tion, is at times a true stimulant, and tends to restore healthy vital 
action by freeing the circulation and the nerves from the depressing 
influences of pain. A cupof tea, also, is in its place a true stimulant, 
restoring the natural tone of the central nervous system. On the 
other hand, a narcotic is a substance which by poisoning the nervous 
system produces a gradual paralysis of vital actions. Under narcotics, 
as will be seen, intelligence, volition, reason, consciousness, even life 
itself are lost; and these are the outward and visible signs of a 
process taking place within the nervous system, where the powers of 
life are stubbornly fighting against a poison, and yielding as it were 
inch by inch to its invasion. Stimulation then is a healthy process ; 
whilst narcosis, the condition induced by narcotics, is essentially 
an unhealthy state, being a paralysis of natural activities, more or 
less. 

The history of medicine is full of controversies ; and none of them 
is more remarkable than that which arose on the question of stimula- 
tion and stimulants, using those words in the widest sense. It began 
with Hippocrates and is not yetconcluded. Every master in medicine 
has founded his system on some new interpretation of life. Dr. 
Brown, of Edinburgh, said: Life is dependent ever upon stimulants. 
Within us is only excitability; without us, in food, in the circum- 
stances of our lives, is excitement, or stimulation: and every vital 
action, in his view, was wholly dependent on the operation of these 
external agents. A certain medium amount of excitability, with a 
certain medium amount of stimulation, forms the juste milieu, the 
balance of health. With overmuch stimulation, there is acute disease; 
with too little, low disease. So the physicians who accepted the 
Brunonian doctrine were accustomed to depress by bleeding and other 
means when they judged stimulation was excessive, and administer 
‘ restoratives ’’ when stimulation was deficient, in order that, in their 
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office as the correctors of disease, they might draw down him that 
was exalted and set up the humble in his place. 

We must, however, believe that this doctrine was partly founded 
on error, and in this manner. The older physicians recognised as 
‘excessive vital action’ (due, as they supposed, to increased stimula- 
tion) that which was in truth nothing of the kind. The ‘signs of 
excitement,’ which were continually calling the lancet into play, 
were rather signs of a depressed vitality, showing its state by an 
irritable weakness. That is often the case. In acute disease, and in 
poisoning, as by alcohol, the delirium and violence observed are no 
proof of abundant vital energy. Often, indeed, they indicate some- 
thing far different ; but, even in less grave cases, they are best inter- 
preted as symptoms of the conflict which a depressed organism is 
maintaining against disease. According to the old doctrine, stimula- 
tion was healthy or unhealthy according to its degree. According to 
the newer and more correct doctrine, for the exposition of which we 
are largely indepted to the late Dr. Anstie, stimulation is a/ways 
healthy, because it is concerned only in the maintenance and restora- 
tion of healthy action. Hence the term ‘ over-stimulation ’ has refer- 
ence, strictly speaking, to an impossible condition. 

It has been observed that a stimulant ministers to healthy action, 
but we must bear in mind that if the organism responds in a certain 
manner to a given quantity of any drug, it may respond in another 
manner to a larger quantity. In thi’ second response we may dis- 
cover no likeness to the first; it isan intrinsically different action. 
For example, common salt, in the usual moderate quantity in which 
it is consumed in this country, is an essential part of our food, 
ministering to the needful processes of life. In a large dose it acts 
as an irritant saline, and depresses the system. In very excessive 
quantity it is a sudden and violent poison. Analogous distinctions 
are applicable to acids and alkalies, arsenic opium, and to the sub- 
stances to which the name of stimulant is commonly given—tea, 
coffee, alcohol, and others. We have therefore to enlarge the defini- 
tion already given, and must now understand by the word ‘ stimulant’ 
a substance which, taken into the system wthin certain limits as to 
quantity, tends to support healthy vital processes. It is evident that 
foods are included in this designation. That their action is stimulant 
we have abundant daily experience. We are chilled, perhaps, and 
exhausted by exposure to the cold—‘ starved by the cold,’ as the old 
phrase had it; we take a meal of hot soup. Presently the circulation 
resumes its wonted vigour; the happy consciousness, which is the 
expression of mental and physical harmony, returns; we cease our 
complaints and are cheerful once more. The action of highly nutri- 
tious and diffusible foods, remarkable in health, is still more remark- 
able in disease. Provided you can safely administer these foods, 
persons consumed by fever or exhausted by delirium will presently 
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show a wonderful improvement; and herein lies one of the great 
practical benefits resulting from our changed doctrine in the matter 
of stimulation. We do not believe with our predecesors that -in 
fever we must subdue an excited and excessive vital action, but see 
rather in that excitement the indication of a piteously depressed 
vitality, which we must labour to support. Hence the enthusiasm 
which prompted the great Dublin physician, Dr. Graves, to entreat 
that it might be written on his tombstone: ‘ He fed fevers.’ 

We have seen that foods may be in their action stimulant. It is 
also true that stimulants are foods—that is to say, the substances to 
which, for convenience’ sake, we restrict the name ‘ stimulant’ (being 
substances of marked restorative energy) must be included in the 
class of foods; for what is a food but that which, taken into the 
system, supports and restores vital action? Most foods, however, are 
characterised further by this—that they undergo chemical change in 
the body, and are of avail for the building up of our flesh. By them 
we grow. The older chemists endeavoured to separate stimulants 
from foods on this very ground. Foods, they say, always undergo 
chemical transformation in the body, stimulants never; by foods we 
grow, but not, said they, by stimulants. Subsequent researches proved 
that certain stimulants, and notably alcohol, may, as well as the 
ordinary foods, undergo chemical change in our system, and even 
avail for the building up of flesh. A real difference in kind cannot, 
therefore, at the present state of knowledge be maintained. For 
practical purposes we may distinguish the stimulant by the rapidity 
of its action, and also by the insignificant contribution which it 
makes in health to the body substance. The remarkable manner in 
which that contribution may be magnified in disease constitutes the 
chief claim of the stimulant to rank on occasion as a food. 

If stimulants are such only within certain limits of quantity, 
what is the action of these substances administered in doses too 
large to stimulate? We shall find that all such action is unhealthy ; 
it is depressing to life; it comes within the class described as 
paralysing and poisonous actions: it is, in a word narcotic. The 
products we now have before us are remarkable in this—that they 
are stimulant at one grade of intensity, narcotic at another. Hence 
they are often termed stimudant-narcotics. Of some, indeed, the 
stimulant action extends a long way up the scale, being substances 
which produce narcotism wfth difficulty and only in large doses. 
These, for all practical purposes, may be considered stimulants ; and 
such are coffee, tea, and, to a less extent, betel and coca. On the 
other hand, of others the stimulant action is closely limited to the 
lower end of the scale, being substances which readily induce narcotism, 
even in small doses. And these practically we may consider as 
narcotics only, such as chloroform, chloral, and, to a less extent, 
ether. But most members of the class take an intermediate position, 
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and readily produce both stimulant and narcotic effects according 
to dose. Such are opium, tobacco, hops, Indian hemp, and alcohol. 

Between fifty and sixty well-known stimulant-narcotics are in 
common use in different countries. Almost every known tribe and 
nation of men has its favourite product, and of many of these the 
use attains proportions which are wellnigh incredible. To obtain 
accurate figures upon such a subject is difficult if not impossible. 
The following were the conclusions of Von Bibra some years since. 
Alcohol and tobacco are known and used by all nations, the latter 
being smoked, snuffed, and chewed in different countries. Chinese 
tea claims five hundred millions of customers. Hashish (or Indian 
hemp) is eaten, drunk, or smoked by three hundred millions; opium 
by four hundred millions of men, chicory by forty millions, coca by 
ten millions, and Paraguay tea by ten millions. Dr. Johnston tells 
us that fifty millions of our race are in the habit of chewing the 
betel nut; but there remains to take account of the numbers who 
consume the products of Amanita (the Siberian fungus), the shorn- 
apple, the hop, coffee, cocoa, guarana, koumiss, cola-nut (on the 
west coast of Africa), Aava (in the Fijis), the /ettuce, the rhododen- 
dron, the nightshade, and many other minor members of the class. 

These facts carry a lesson upon their face. Doubtless the striking 
variety in the supply and the use of stimulant-narcotics is to be 
traced partly to differences of climate and partly to differences in 
the race of man and in his varying needs. Man at the Equator 
differs in structure and in the processes of his life from man at the 
Arctic Circle. Nature, again, wears under Siberian snows another face 
than that which glows under a tropical sun. And by the harmonious 
interaction of man and nature in these various circumstances have 
come to pass, under the laws which govern both, that selection by man 
from nature, and that production by nature for man, of those things 
which minister to-day to his needs, or to the cravings of his natnre. 

It would be impossible to discuss all these various products in 
this place ; but we may notice a fewof the chief. And first as regards 
tobacco. 

The early history of tobacco culture is lost in the obscurity of a 
remote age. We know that the plant has been cultivated from 
remote times in tropical America. Some say that in that country 
is its first home; but it seems probable that the Chinese and other 
Asiatics have reared another species of tobacco and applied it to the 
same uses from very early times, and independently of Western 
nations. Traces are found in Chinese Sculpture of this ancient use. 
The American plant is MVicotiana Tabacum, of the natural order 
Solanacee, the family of the nightshades, of which we have two 
species in England, besides Atropa Belladonna, the deadly night- 
shade. To this natural order, also, belong the thorn-apple (Datura 
Stramonium), of which presently, the henbane, as well as the potato 
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and tomato. It is singular that one family of plants should embrace 
such a unique collection of stimulant-narcotics, forming a natural 
group most interesting alike to the botanist, the physician, and the 
student of man. 

Columbus and the Spanish explorers found the tobacco plant in 
full use by the natives of Cuba and Mexico. This was near the 
end of the fifteenth century, and from this date we can follow more 
closely the history of the drug. The circumstances of the time were 
exceptionally favourable to the rapid diffusion of new discoveries ; for 
in the period that followed several new causes of locomotion were at 
work. In the first place, the spirit of adventure among the gentry, 
freed from domestic broils in the quieter régime that succeeded the 
extinction of feudalism, in our own country as well as on the con- 
tinent, was seeking scope for doing and daring in voyages of dis- 
covery. Then, again, commercial enterprise, awakened in the middle 
classes by the same changes, found expression in expeditions of trade 
to every clime. And to these influences was added in the seventeenth 
century another, perhaps more powerful—religious persecution, which 
drove into hitherto unknown regions men of stern principle and 
purpose, who planted the flags of England and Holland in the 
East and in the West. Prompted by that ardour to possess and 
regenerate the earth, which was the fruit of the Reformation, these 
men found no sacrifice too great. The powers of darkness and their 
works, fitly symbolised to the Puritan mind by the savage men 
whom these explorations brought to light, were to go down before the 
onset of this most religious movement; and certainly we find in the 
pioneers of that movement men of faith, of true heroism, devoted to 
the cause they had taken in hand, and sustained in every difficulty 
by a religious fervour which was as remarkable as their bravery. 

Strange as it may seem, it is to these arguments that we are to 
trace the diffusion of the practice of tobacco-smoking. In the course 
of the sixteenth century not only the use but the cultivation of the 
plant had extended into England and France and Germany. It was 
known along the Mediterranean, and in Egypt; whilst even in far- 
off Java the astonished natives had learned the practice from their 
Spanish visitors. The plant was found to thrive in very different 
climates, from Ireland in the north, over continental Europe, par- 
ticularly in Germany and France and Flanders, to India and China, 
Australia and New Zealand. In America the suddenly increased 
demand enormously augmented the supply, and wide tracts of land 
were devoted to the growth. The quantity of tobacco yearly ex- 
ported from Virginia had amounted in 1689 to 120,000 lbs., not a 
little for an exportation for a new colony two hundred years ago. 
From that figure, however, the quantity had increased in 1849 to 
100,000,000 lbs., and yet more since. Turning to our own islands, we 
have had the drug in our midst for just three hundred years, for it was 
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introduced by Sir Francis Drake in 1586. At the end of the seven- 
teenth century it is probable that about 100,000 lbs. were annually con- 
sumed in the three kingdoms. ‘This consumption had increased at the 
commencement of the present century tofrom 10,000,000 to 15,000,000 
lbs. yearly ; in 1850 to 28,000,000 Ibs., in 1875 to 49,000,000 Ibs. 
Recent figures represent the yearly revenue derived by the British 
Government from tobacco as close upon g,000,000/. sterling, which at 
the present rate of duty indicates a yearly importation of more than 
50,000,000 lbs. into this country. This does not amount to 2 lbs. 
per head of the population per annum ; but in Belgium, Denmark, 
and other countries, the proportion rises, it is said, to 2, 3, and* 
even 5 lbs. per head per annum. It is impossible to estimate the 
quantities consumed by Eastern nations. One sees in China tobacco 
smoked much more often and widely than opium. ‘The same custom 
is prevalent among the Anamites in Cochin China. ‘The visitor is 
surprised to find common labourers carrying behind the ear, like a 
grocer’s pencil, delicately rolled cigarettes of a fine pale tobacco. 
Others use long pipes, roughly cut from a bamboo; others, again, 
the narghilé, or water-pipe. 

The effects of tobacco differ widely: according, first, to indivi- 
dual and racial and climatic conditions, and according to the method 
of consumption, and to circumstances of dosage and concentration. 
In proof of individual differences we have a mass of everyday testi- 
mony. ‘I could never work unless I smoked,’ says one ; and another, 
‘Tobacco never agrees with me, though I have tried it often.’ Only 
on the view that effects vary according to differences of race can we 
account for the fact that some communities readily adopt the habit 
and defend it, whilst others find no pleasure in it, and denounce it, as 
in the case of certain American States. Climatic variations are still 
more striking. In temperate and cold countries tobacco creates 
thirst, and thereby encourages drinking habits; in tropical climes it 
has no such effect on the smoker, and the taste for alcohol rarely 
follows its use in those latitudes. Very eminent observers have, 
indeed, attributed the provervial sobriety of Eastern peoples to the 
use of tobacco. These are important qualifications, having reference 
to the smoker himself and his surroundings, and modifying the 
effects of his indulgence in such a manner as irresistibly to suggest 
the old proverb: ‘One man’s food is another man’s poison.’ But, 
further, the effects vary according to the method of consumption ; 
and here we touch a question of great interest, bearing upon several 
stimulant-narcotics, and that is the question of chewing. All solid 
foods undergo this process in the mouth, and, of our chief products, 
tobacco, coca, opium, and betel are also chewed. Theact of chewing 
powerfully affects the nerves of the mouth, being branches of the 
fifth pair of nerves, and in close connection with the brain. Whilst it 
has long been understood that certain nerves in the mouth excite, 
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when stimulated by food, the pleasurable sensations of fas¢e, it is a 
more recent discovery that the chewing of solids produces through 
the fifth nerve certain stimulant impressions upon the nervous centres.. 
One of the consequent effects is a quickened circulation in the brain. 
What light this throws upon the habit of chewing, the world over! 
The child, whose one anxiety it is to get something between its teeth, 
may be exemplifying a want and an instinct, the same as prompts 
the Egyptian, Malay, and Hindoo, from infancy to age, to gnaw at the 
sugar-cane. Again, many persons seek to produce an analogous 
effect by stroking the chin or nose, when puzzled or absorbed in 
thought. In such cases, doubtless, the unconscious act has for its 
purpose stimulation of the brain through the mediation of sensitive 
nerves. Both sniffing and chewing tobacco probably exert this 
local influence far more powerfully than smoking. ‘The constitu- 
tional effects in the three cases are nearly the same. Among our 
sailors ‘chewing the quid’ is extremely common, and seems to date 
from a time when smoking was prohibited, from danger to the 
‘wooden walls.’ 

Methods of smoking exercise an important influence on the effect 
produced. Smoked in the European fashion, according to which the 
fumes of the burning leaf are sucked directly into the mouth, the 
essential principles of the drug, including nicotin, find a free en- 
trance into the system. This is obviated by the Turks, Hindoos, 
Chinese, and others, who draw the smoke through a layer of water, in 
some form of water-pipe, such as the hookah and narghilé. By this 
very wise method the narcotic effects are far more difficult to produce, 
and altogether less in extent. Hence it would be of great and un- 
deniable advantage to introduce the water system into this country. 

Setting aside exceptional conditions, and considering the effects 
of tobacco in moderate doses upon habitual smokers, Dr. Pareira, an 
esteemed authority on the effect of drugs, says that it provokes thirst 
(he is speaking of temperate climates), and ‘produces that re- 
markably soothing: and tranquillising effect on the mind which has 
caused it te be so much admired and adopted by all classes and... . 
nations.’ That is, doubtless, a statement difficult to refute. Let him 
who doubts that tobacco soothes the mind return from the City of an 
evening by a train full of working-men, and note the satisfaction 
which these seem to find in a ‘pipe’ after a day of hard physical 
labour. What do we understand by soothing the mind? Surely the 
mind is soothed when fatigue, or pain, or hunger, is put away. 
Fatigue is the cry of the body for rest; pain is the evidence of a 
depressed vitality; hunger is the warning which Nature gives when 
her force is overspent. And these conditions are most indubitably of 
potent influence in depressing the central nervous system, and the 
conciousness of which that system is the organ. ‘Then ensue irri- 
tability and restlessness—no signs, indeed, of excited vitality, but the 
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chafings of a living thing ill at ease. We are not speaking of perfect 
health in a perfectly healthy environment, but dealing with matters 
as they stand, and estimating the effect of tobacco upon thousands of 
lives put to a daily strain, and we find that, in conditions of fatigue 
and hunger, the action of tobacco is the action of a stimulant, tend- 
ing, according to the definition already given, to support and restore 
healthy action. Of course, excessive and extraordinary smoking is not’ 
included in the view here taken, for all exceptional and modifying 
circumstances have been already set aside. In excess, tobacco is a nar- 
cotic, and no stimulant. It is not necessary to dwell upon its narco- 
tic effects. They are serious in many cases, and may be irrevocable. 

Of the of, which has been described as par excellence the 
English narcotic, space will allow but a brief notice, though it is 
deserving of a far more attentive study. MHumulus. Lupulus, the 
hop, is included with another important member of our class, the 
Indian hemp, in the natural order Cannadinacee, a family closely 
allied to the English nettles. The use of the hop in brewing beer is 
of comparatively recent date, being first introduced into this country 
by Henry the. Eighth :— 


Hops, reformation, bays, and dcer 
Came into England all in one year. 


Previously, malted liquors were known as a/e ; the addition of the hop 
gave them the title deer. It imparts to the liquor various qualities, 


bitterness, flavour, and a certain exhilarant action, which can be 
pushed to narcotism without much difficulty. It also arrests the 
fermentation of malt liquors, which, when well hopped, remain good 
in bottle. Nearly every one has heard of the hop-p//ow, and of the 
composing and soothing effects it was said to exert upon persons (for 
example, George the Third) who are sleepless or in pain. 

In the valleys east of the Andes in tropical South America there 
are, and have been from immemorial time, extensive plantations of 
the coca shrub. It is indigenous in these regions, but the natives of 
Peru and: Bolivia cultivate the plant in terraces which are likened to 
the vineyards of Tuscany and the Holy Land: rythroxylon Coca is 
allied to the common flax, and forms, says Dr. Johnston, a shrub of 
six or eight feet resembling our blackthorn, with small white flowers 
and bright green leaves. Many thousands of acres are devoted in 
Peru and Bolivia to its growth. The leaves, of which there may be 
three or four crops in the year, are collected by the women and 
children, and dried in the sun, after which they are ready for use, 
and form, indeed, according to travellers, the usual money exchange 
in some districts, the workmen being paid in coca leaf. The con- 
sumption of this leaf, almost universal in the countries named, has 
extended across the continent into Brazil; but here it is powdered 
and chewed with the ashes of plants. Among the Peruvians and 
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Bolivians the coca leaves are rolled with a little unslaked lime into 
a ball (acudlico), and chewed in the mouth. We shall presently 
find a wonderfully similar process among the betel-chewers, far away 
to the east. The practice, it has been said, is almost universal in 
these South American countries. Although the Spanish conquerors 
denounced the native Indian and all his works, including the chewing 
of the coca leaf, these prohibitions proved as powerless as the bull 
launched by Urban the Eighth against tobacco. The Peruvian was 
faithful to the tradition of his fathers; and then a curious, but not 
unexampled, conversion came about. The Spainiards, seeing how 
admirably the natives worked in mine and plantation when the coca 
was permitted them, decreed certain hofirs of suspension of labour 
for chewing the leaf, and presently came to encourage the growth 
by every means in their power, and even to recommend its intro- 
duction into Europe. Coca-chewing resembles in some respects the 
smoking of opium. Both must be taken apart and with deliberation. 
The coca-chewer three or four times in the day retires to a secluded 
spot, lays down his burden, aud stretches himsélf perhaps beneath a 
tree. Slowly from the chuspa, or little pouch, which is ever at his 
girdle, the leaves and- the lime are brought forth. The ball is 
formed and chewed for perhaps fifteen or thirty minutes; and then 
the toiler rises refreshed as quietly as he lay down, and returns to 
that monotonous round of labour in which the coca is his only, and 
much-prized, distraction. Some take it to excess, and to these the 
name of coguero is given. This is particularly common among white 
Peruvians of good family, and hence the name ‘White Coquero’ in 
that country is a term of reproach equivalent to our ‘irreclaimable 
drunkard.’ The Indians regard the coca with extreme reverence. 
Von Tschudi, quoted by Dr. Johnston in his Chemistry of Common 
Life, says: 

During divine worship the priests chewed coca leaves, and unless they were 
supplied ‘with them it was believed that the favour of the gods could not be propi 
tiated. It was also deemed necessary that the supplicator for divine grace should 
approach the priests with an acullico in his mouth. It was believed that any 
business undertaken without the benediction of coca leaves could not prosper, and 
to the shrub itself worship was rendered. During an interval of more than three 
hundred years Christianity has not been able to subdue this deep-rooted idolatry, 
for everywhere we find traces of belief in the mysterious powers of this plant. 
The excavators in the mines of Cerro de Pasco throw chewed coca upon hard 
veins of metal in the belief that it softens the ore and renders it more easy to 
work, The Indians, even at the present time, put coca leaves into the mouths of 
dead persons, in order to secure them a favourable reception on their entrance into 
another world, and when a Peruvian Indian on a journey falls in with a mummy, 
he, with timid reverence, presents to it some coca leaves as his pious offering. 

The coca plant resembles tea and hops in the nature of its active 
principles, although differing entirely from them in its effects. In 
the coqueros the latter are not inviting. ‘They are,’ says the 
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traveller just quoted, ‘a. bad breath, pale lips and gums, greenish 
and stumpy teeth, and an ugly black mark at the angles of the 
mouth. ‘The inveterate coquero is known at the first glance: his 
unsteady gait, his yellow skin, his dim and sunken eyes encircled 
by a purple ring, his quivering lips, and his general apathy all bear 
evidence of the baneful effect of the coca juice when taken in excess.’ 
The general influence of moderate doses is gently soothing and 
stimulating; but coca has in addition a special and remarkable 
power in enabling those who consume it to endure sustained labour 
in the absence of other food. This appears to be a well-attested fact, 
and accords strikingly with similar effects observed in the consumers 
of opium. Both coca and opium, and to a less extent alcohol and 
tobacco, check waste in the body, slightly lowering the temperature, 
and economising more or less the expenditure of force. In the case 
of coca, opium, and tobacco, this is well seen under hard labour and 
in the absence of food. Alcohol plays, as we have already hinted, a 
precisely similar part where waste and expenditure are excessive, as 
in some cases of fever. In regard to coca, Von Tschudi says, A man 
was employed: by me in very laborious digging. During the five days and 
nights he was in my service he never tasted apy food, and took only two hours’ 
sleep each night; but at intervals of two and a half or three hours he repeatedly 
chewed about half an ounce of coca leaves, and he kept an acullico continually in 
his mouth. I was constantly beside him, and therefore had the opportunity of 
closely observing him. The work for which I engaged him being finished, he 
accompanied me on a two days’ journey across the level heights. Though on foot 
he kept up with the pace of my mule, and halted only for the chaccar (chewing). 
On leaving me he declared he would willingly engage himself again for the same 
amount of work, and that he would go through it without food, if I would but 
allow him a sufficient supply of coca. The village priest assured me that this 
man was sixty-two years of age, and that he had never known him to be ill in 
his life. 

We can compare with this what Dr. Johnston, to whose book, 
already quoted, the writer is indebted for much information, says 
of opium :— 

The Halcarras, who carry letters and run messages through the provinces of 
India, when provided only with a small piece of opium, a bag of rice, and a pot to 
draw water from the wells, perform almost incredible journeys. The Tartar 
couriers also, who travel for many days and nights continuously, make much use of 
the drug. With a few dates or a lump of coarse bread, they traverse the trackless 
desert, amidst privations and hardships which can only be supported under the 
influence of the drug. And hence travellers in the Ottoman dominions generally 
carry opium with them in the form of lozenges or cakes, stamped with the Turkish 
legend, ‘Mash Allah’ (the Gift of God). Even the horses in the East are sustained 
by its influence. The Cutchee horseman shares his store of opium with his flagging 
steed, which thus makes an incredible stretch, though apparently wearied out before. 


Another special effect of the coca.is produced upon the lungs and 


breathing. The Peruvian under this drug climbs mountain passes 
and sustains exertion at high altitudes without breathlessness. Euro- 
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peans in the same country have derived from coca the same effect. 
This recalls the accounts of the peasant mountaineers of Styria in 
Austria. These men eat white arsenic, which is obtained from the 
copper mines and sold by pedlars throughout this region. It is also 
given to the horses, and both man and horse derive the same power— 
longwindedness—from its use. In Styria, however, the arsenic is 
used by the young women also for the benefit of the complexion, 
which is said to become irresistibly beautiful under its influence; but 
it is not known that coca or opium or alcohol or any other stimulant 
narcotic has any such effect upon the skin, so that we must look 
elsewhere for motives to their consumption. 

Quitting now the Indian dreamily chewing his coca leaf, let us 
consider another and somewhat similar indulgence, the consumption 
of Indian hemp. Cannabis indica is practically identical with the 
European hemp, so extensively grown and valued for its fibre. We 
have already seen that, with the hop, it is allied to the nettle tribe. 
The hemp plant, fibrous and tough in cold and temperate climates, 
takes in the tropics a much more luxuriant growth, and yields an 
abundance of a peculiar narcoticresin. ‘The emanation of this volatile 
narcotic from hemp-fields sometimes causes, even in this country, 
giddiness and headache. ‘The plant is widely distributed. it is 
very largely used in India, Persia, Turkey, Arabia, Syria, among the 
Moors of northern Africa, and throughout that vast continent as far 
south as the Hottentots; also in Brazil and in neighbouring states of 
South America. The resin (churrus) is collected from the plant in 
various ways, by beating the fields with leathern aprons, as in central 
India, or pressing the plant with coarse cloths, as in Persia; but 
sometimes the plant itself is collected and dried. The form commonly 
used by the Moslems is obtained by exhausting the tops and flowers 
with boiling water and butter. In this way a peculiar extract is 
obtained—the hashish of world-wide celebrity, which may be smoked 
or drunk or taken compounded with aromatics in the form of an 
electuary. 

As in the case of tobacco and coca, so here we are quite unable to 
fix the period at which hemp first came to be consumed by man. 
Herodotus mentions the Scythians as having inhaled its vapour, and 
in Homer it is hemp that Helen administers to Telemachus that he 
may forget his sorrows. At the time of the Crusades it was in full 
use by the Saracens. In Syria the fierce and sanguinary followers of 
the ‘Old Man of the Mountains’ were consumers of hashish, and hence 
were called hashishins, a word subsequently degenerating into assas- 
sins, and which custom has widened to include all perpetrators of 
secret and sudden murder. We are not, however, to suppose that 
hemp is usually productive of violence. Such an effect corresponds 
rather to those exceptional consequences of the use.of opium among 
excitable peoples, such as the Malays and Javanese. ‘These men,’ 
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says Lord Macartney, ‘under an extraordinary dose of opium become 
frantic as well as desperate. They acquire an artificial courage; 
and, when suffering from misfortune and disappointment, they not 
only stab the objects of their hate, but sally forth to attack in like 
manner ever person they meet, till self-preservation makes it necessary 
to destroy them.’ ‘Fhey shout as they run, ‘Amok! amok!’ . (Kill! 
kill!), and hence the phrase ‘running amuck.’ ‘The usual effects of 
hemp, as of opium, are of a much quieter description. The most 
characteristic symptom is a very singular exhilaration and fantasy. 
Sadness flees away, if we are to believe the accounts ; a sunny happi- 
ness diffuses itself through the whole being; the ideas become extra- 
ordinarily active and nimble, changing like the field of a kaleidoscope, 
but always filling the mind with pleasant pictures. Contrary to what 
we see under opium, the perceptions are rendered extremely vivid, but 
at the same time perverted. The patient mistakes time and space. 
‘Yhere may be also immoderate laughter and excitement of the 
appetites. In large doses hemp occasionally produces on oriental 
constitutions the condition known as catalepsy.- A similar state has 
followed, in rats, the administration of opium. ‘There is uncon- 
sciousness, and in whatever position you place the body, there it will 
remain. Rats under morphia have been made to sit up on their 
hind quarters with clasped forefeet, or paws extented in oratorical 
attitudes; and as they were placed so have they remained. Similar 
effects have been observed in the Hindoos after only a grain of the 
resin of hemp has been administered. Doubtless these states of 
catalepsy and allied conditions can account more or less for the feats 
of ‘fakeers’ imposed for so long time upon a superstitious popula- 
tion. It may be added that whilst the Arabians take their hashish 
in the form of confection or electuary, others take the resin in pills 
and boluses; and by many the dried plant is powdered and smoked, 
either with or without tobacco. 

But a scant reference can be made to stramonium, the thorn- 
apple. ‘The leaves are now used extensively for asthma. But this is 
the plant which the Indians of the northern Andes have prized for so 
many generations as the wonderful narcotic by means of which they 
hold converse with the spirits of their ancestors. Here is a descrip- 
tion from Von Tschudi of an Indian who had swallowed the juice of 


the red thorn-apple :— 


Shortly after having swallowed the beverage he fell into a heavy stupor. He 
sat with his eyes vacantly fixed on the ground, his mouth convulsively closed, and 
his nostrils dilated. In the course of about a quarter of an hour his eyes began to 
roll, foam issued from his half-opened lips, and his whole body was agitated with 
the most frightful convulsions. These violent symptoms having subsided, a pro 
found sleep of several hours succeeded. In the evening, when I saw him again, he 
was relating to a circle of attentive listeners the particulars of his vision, during 
which, he alleged, he had held communication with the spirits of his forefathers. 
He appeared very weak and exhausted. 
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In confirmation of these effects, strange illusions have been produced 
in this country in cases of accidental poisoning by the thorn-apple. 

As respects efium, the writer has already' given this stimulant- 
narcotic so full a discussion, that many details are needless in this 
place. Asan article of national consumption it is confined almost 
entirely to the East, ranging from Turkey to China and Japan. In 
Turkey and Persia it is eaten and swallowed in small pills; in China 
smoked; whilst the Tartars of-the Caucasus infuse it in wine. The 
opium-consumer in Christian countries commonly swallows the 
tincture—laudanum. It was so with Coleridge and De Quincey; 
but such individuals are very few and far between, so that the drink- 
ing of laudanum or preparations of morphia amongst ourselves is in 
no way comparable to the zationa/ habit of smoking opium among 
orientals. | Whilst among the opium-drinkers we find the most 
striking instances of the excessive use of opium, we must turn to the 
smokers and chewers for the ordinary and characteristic effects of the 
drug. In the cases of De Quincey and Coleridge, laudanum was a 
narcotic, and a narcotic of an especially objectionable kind; for it 
poisoned and paralysed the nervous centres, and reduced the whole 
system to a point at which life itself became almost dependent on 
fresh supplies of the poison. This is how De Quincey describes his 
final efforts to abandon the drug :— 

About 170 drops had been my daily allowance. . . I went off under easy sail 
at 130 drops a day for three days; on the fourth I plunged at once to 80. The 
misery I now suffered took the conceit out of me at once, and for about a month I 
continued on and off about this mark. Then I sank to 60, and the next day to— 
none at all. . . I triumphed; but think not that my sufferings were ended. 
Think of me as one, even when four months had passed, still agitated, writhing, 
throbbing, palpitating, shattered. 


Side by side with that picture we may consider the oriental, the 
Chinese merchant for example, rising from a whiff at the opium-pipe 
to transact an important bargain with all the skill and suavity of his 
race. Or this other picture, more striking yet, of the sober Chinese 
coolie at work from early dawn, exposed to the dangers of an incle- 
ment and feverous climate, half starved and ill housed, yet performing, 
winter and summer, prodigies of physical labour and endurance, with 
this one indulgence—an evening resort to the opium-pipe. These 
last cases, side by side with cases of undoubted excess, afford us an 
admirable illustration of the distinction to which attention was drawn 
earlier in this paper—between the st#imudant and the zarcotic 
actions of the same drug. There can be little hésitation in affirming 
that the physiological effect of opium, when smoked by orientals, is 
in the majority of instances a stimulant action. 

Some reference must be made to the betel nut, and to the 
Siberian fungus. The betel nut is the seed of Azgca Catechu, the 


10bservations in China, Edward Stanford, 1884. 
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betel palm, a slender and graceful tree described thus by Dr. Hooker : 
‘The cultivated areca raises its graceful head and feathery crown, 
like an arrow shot down from heaven, in luxuriance and beauty above 
the verdant slopes’ (of the Himalayas). The nut is chewed almost 
universally throughout India and the East Indies, probably to the 
extent.of more than a thousand million pounds yearly. The nut, 
cut into long narrow pieces, is rolled in a leaf of pepper and chewed 
with a little quicklime. Often in Saigon I have watched the 
Anamite betel-chewers, drawing these ingredients from the pouch at 
their girdle, and solemnly preparing the little ball of betel, lime, and 
pepper. When chewed it stains the teeth, which is deemed very 
ornamental, and colours the saliva bright red like blood. The effects 
of betel-chewing are complex and ill understood. The nut itself is 
rich in astringents; the pepper has a curious narcotic quality, well 
known throughout India, where it is much cultivated on this account; 
and doubtless the lime and the saliva react upon both these ingre- 
dients to evolve new compounds. The effects observed in habitual 
chewers are gently exhilarating or stimulating; ‘and that these are 
of a most agreeable kind,’ says Dr. Johnston, ‘ may be inferred from 
the very extended area over which the chewing of betel prevails 
among the Asiatic nations.’ In the damp and pestilent regions of 
India, also, where the natives live upon a spare and miserable diet, it 
is really very conducive to health. Part of its healthful influence in 
fever-breeding districts is probably to be ascribed to the pepper leaf, 
which is chewed along with the betel nut. 

It should be added that from the betel is prepared catechu, a 
drug very useful in some diseases common in the climates where 
betel is consumed. Lastly, it is instructive to reflect that far away 
in Peru we find in coca-chewing a closely similar practice. The 
potent leaf is combined in both cases with lime or the ashes of plants. 

The vegetable kingdom, vast in riches as in extent, furnishes 
from every division and tribe and section of its organisation 
products that minister to the sustenance of man, supply his wants of 
clothing and shelter, fortify him against physical ills, restore his 
health under disease, and feed the cup of his delights, even in the 
midst of suffering and trial. The ‘lavish prodigality of Nature’ is 
destined by an infallible decree to overflow at man’s bidding and in 
his service. 

We have found on all the great continents natural products 
turned to account as stimulant-narcotics. In like manner we have 
now to discover that in Northern Asia the same use is made of 
Amanita muscaria, the Siberian fungus. The Kamtschatkans dry 
the fungus, and either swallow it in boluses or drink it infused in the 
juice of the native whortleberry. The effect is exhilarant in small 
doses, but highly jntoxicant in larger quantities. The exhilaration 
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and the false perception produced as to time and distance resemble 
in some respects the effect of hashish. 


We have now completed, and with an effect more narcotic, per- 
haps, than stimulant upon the reader, the survey of those stimulant- 
narcotics selected as typical of the large class embraced in the title 
of this paper. Endeavouring faithfully to travel_on the lines laid down 
at the beginning, we have diséussed, in the first place, the history, 
natural and artificial, of each product, and in the second place, its 
effect on the constitution of man in the varied circumstances of its 
use. Space, as well as choice, has precluded any detailed notice of 
the great Western stimulant-narcotic, alcohol; but I trust that the 
discussion of these other and kindred products may afford us side- 
light on that subject also, and tend to breadth of view in any con- 
clusions we may hereafter form. And what does our survey teach 
us? We find some representative stimulant-narcotic in common use 
the world over, by nations civilised and savage, and at all periods of 
human history. We see how remarkably this use varies with race 
and climate, and that it accords in every case with the provision of 
nature; and we notice that there is a large general similarity in 
effects produced, always dependent upon dose, but always also stimu- 
lant in small doses, and in large ones narcotic. 

But now another class of questions confronts us, which, at the 
outset, we placed apart, and deprecated their introduction into any 
earlier stage of our survey—namely, questions of right and of expedi- 
ency. These are beyond the limits of mere observation and historical 
review ; but they are paramount questions, and must, in the end, 
determine our conclusions. These considerations cannot be now set 
forth, but I may illustrate for a moment the issue that hangs upon 
our verdict on the moral ground. How do we regard the South 
American Indian chewing his coca leaf, or swallowing his infusion of 
thorn-apple? Is his action legitimate in our eyes, or debased, de- 
graded, unworthy of men? Surely charity must be a large ingre- 
dient in any judgment that we form; at least, those of us whom 
acquaintance with human misery has made tender of human happi- 
ness. For what is the picture? The downtrodden savage, snatched 
by this drug from a world in which he is oppressed, to commune in 
dreams with the spirits of his fathers! Is that so dark a supersti- 
tion? ‘Truly in these enlightened days, but little is made of the 
Imagination. She withers and dies in the glare of modern Reason ; 
nevertheless, her extinction is no real progress. In the revelation of 
the scientist there may be truth; but there zs truth in the dream of 
the Indian, and truth of which philanthropist and legislator have 
need to take account. 

The following propositions, to which an impartial study of the 
question seems to point, do find, in the writer’s opinion, a sufficient 
sanction on grounds of right and of expediency. 
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First, all the substances considexed, as indeed all vegetable pro- 
ducts supplied in great natural abundance, are of use to man. In the 
case of none of them are we justified in saying: ‘This thing is with- 
out its right use in the world ; it is an agent of unmitigated evil.’ 

Secondly, habits of life, long established over wide areas, must be 
capable of justification more or less. Here, of course, objection may 
easily be made, but is there not greater danger in ignoring this 
proposition than in admitting it ? 

Thirdly, the occurrence of excess in the use of any article may be 
lamentable, but affords fer se no valid argument against the proper 
use of that article. 

Fourthly, considerations of expediency may determine us to 
forego a legitimate indulgence, if we believe that it is of a generally 
dangerous tendency, and desire, at personal sacrifice, to discoun- 
tenance it in others. By so doing, wuless we are persuaded that the 
indulgence ts intrinsically bad, we take up an extreme position, and 
may be said to oppose evil by the denial of good. 

Fifthly, we have no sufficient ground to condemn the use of 
stimulant-nareotics. Certain forms of indulgence we may properly 
condemn. Excess we must always condemn and deplore. But, 
setting these aside, we have this use established the world over, 
various in form, similar in general tendencies and effects; and these 
effects and tendencies are not, to the best of our knowledge, inimical 
to the welfare of man. 

It was a doctrine of Aristotle that virtue lay in a mean; a truth 
which was further recognised in the proverb, ‘ Medio tutissimus ibis.’ 
The present day has abundant need of the same wisdom and warning. 
We have need to beware, lest by assuming extreme and untenable 
positions, in regard, for example, to this great question, we give an 
advantage to our opponents, for they will judge our much truth by 
our little error, and both may go down together. A little advance 
on sure ground is better than a long march to peril and defeat. 
Permanent movements are commonly slow, and can suffer without 
hurt the protestations of an impatient and feverish time ; and cer- 
tainly our own judgments are more likely to be enduring if they are 
adopted in caution, fortified by knowledge, and expressed with for- 
bearance. 

FoRTESCUE Fox. 
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WHAT GEOGRAPHY OUGHT TO BE. 


Ir was easy to foresee that the great revival of Natural Science 
which our generation has had the happiness to witness for thirty 
years, as also the new direction given to scientific literature by a 
phalanx of prominent men who dared to bring up the results of 
the most complicated scientific researches in a shape accessible to the 
general reader, would necessarily bring about a like revival of Geo- 
graphy. ‘This science, which takes up the laws discovered by its 
sister-sciences, and shows their mutual action and consequences with 
regard to the superficies of the globe, could not remain an outsider 
to the general scientific movement; and we see now an interest 
awakened in Geography which very much recalls the general interest 
taken in it by a preceding generation during the first half of our 
century. We have not had among us so gifted a traveller and 
philosopher as Humboldt was; but the recent Arctic voyages and 
deep-sea explorations, and still more the sudden progress accomplished 
in Biology, Climatology, Anthropology, and Comparative Ethno- 
graphy, have given to geographical works so great an attraction 
and so deep a meaning that the methods themselves of describing 
the earthball have undergone of late a deep mortification. The same 
high standard of scientific reasoning and philosophical generalisations 
which Humboldt and Ritter had accustomed us to, reappear again in 
geographical literature. No wonder, therefore, if works both of 
travel and of general geographical description are becoming again 
the most popular kind of reading. 

It was quite natural also that the revival of taste for geography should 
direct the public attention towards geography in schools. Inquiries were 
made, and we discovered with amazement that of this science—the 
most attractive and suggestive for people of all ages—we have 
managed to make in our schools one of the most arid and unmeaning 
subjects. Nothing interests children like travels; and nothing is 
dryer and less attractive in most schools than what is christened there 
with the name of Geography. True that the same could be said, 
with almost the same words, and with but a few exceptions, with 


1 Geographical Education. Report to the Council of the Royal Geographical 
Society, by J. Scott Keltie. London, 1885. 
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regard to Physics and Chemistry, to Botany and Geology, to History 
and Mathematics. A thorough reform of teaching in all sciences 
is as needful as a reform of geographical education. But while 
public opinion has remained rather deaf with regard to the general 
reform of our scientific education—notwithstanding its having 
been advocated by the most prominent men of our century— 
it seems to have understood at once the necessity of reforming 
geographical teaching: the agitation recently started by the 
Geographical Society, the above-mentioned report of its Special 
Commissioner, its exhibition, have met with general sympathies in the 
Press. Our mercantile century seems better to have understood the 
necessity of a reform as soon as the so-called ‘practical’ interests 
of colonisation and warfare were brought to the front. Well, 
then, let us discuss the reform of geographical education. An 
earnest discussion will necessarily show that nothing serious can be 
achieved in this direction unless we undertake a corresponding, but 
much wider, general reform of all our system of education. 

Surely there is scarcely another science which might be rendered 
as attractive for the child as geography, and as powerful an instrument 
for the general development of the mind, for familiarising the scholar 
with the true method of scientific reasoning, and for awakening the 
taste for natural science altogether. Children are not great admirers 
of Nature itself as long as it has nothing to do with Man. The artistic 
feeling which plays so great a part in the intellectual enjoyments of 
a naturalist is yet very feeble in the child. The harmonies of nature, 
the beauty of its forms, the admirable adaptations of organisms, the 
satisfaction derived by the mind from the study of physical laws, 
—all these may come later, but not in early childhood. The child 
searches everywhere for man, for his struggles against obstacles, for his 
activity. Minerals and plants leave it cold ; itis passing through a period 
when imagination is prevailing. It wants human dramas, and there- 
fore tales of hunting and fishing, of sea-travels, of struggles against 
dangers, of customs and manners, of traditions and migrations, are 
obviously one of the best means of developing in a child the desire 
of studying nature. Some modern ,‘ pedagogues’ have tried to 
kill imagination in children. Better ones will understand what a 
precious auxiliary imagination is to scientific reasoning. They will 
understand what Mr. ‘Tyndall tried once to impress on his hearers— 
namely, that no deeply-going scientific reasoning is possible without 
the help of a greatly-developed imaginative power; and they will 
utilize the child’s imagination, not for stuffing it with supersti- 
tions, but for awakening the love of scientific studies. The descrip- 
tion of the Earth and its inhabitants surely will be one of the 
best means of reaching that aim. Tales of man struggling against 
hostile forces of nature—what can be better chosen for inspiring a 
child with the desire of penetrating into the secrets of these forces ? 
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You may very easily inspire children with a ‘collecting’ passion 
and transform their rooms into curiosity-shops, but at an early age, it 
is not easy to inspire them with a desire of penetrating the laws of 
nature ; while nothing is easier than to awaken the comparative powers 
of a young mind by telling it tales of far countries, of their plants 
and animals, of their scenery and phenomena, as soon as plants and 
animals, whirlwinds and thunderstorms, volcanic eruptions and storms 
are connected with man. This is the task of geography in early 
childhood: through the intermediary of man, to interest the child 
in the great phenomena of nature, to awaken the desire of knowing 
and explaining them. 

Geography must render, moreover, another far more important 
service. It must teach us, from our earliest childhood, that we are 
all brethren, whatever our nationality. In our time of wars, of 
national self-conceit, of national jealousies and hatreds ably nourished 
by people who pursue their own egotistic, personal or class interests, 
geography must be—in so far as the school may do anything to 
counterbalance hostile influences—a means of dissipating these 
prejudices and of creating other feelings more worthy of humanity. 
It must show that each nationality brings its own precious building 
stone for the general development of the commonwealth, and that 
only small parts of each nation are interested in maintaining 
national hatreds and jealousies. It must be recognised that, apart 
from other causes which nourish national jealousies, different 
nationalities do not yet sufficiently know one another; the strange 
questions which each foreigner is asked about his own country; the 
absurd prejudices with regard to one another which are spread on 
both extremities of a continent—nay, on both barks of a channel— 
amply prove that even among whom we describe as educated people 
geography is merely known by its name. ‘The small differences 
we notice in the customs and manners of different nationalities, as 
also the differences of national characters which appear especially 
among the middle classes, make us overlook the immense likeness 
which exists among the labouring classes of all nationalities—a like- 
ness which becomes the more striking at a closer acquaintance. It 
is the task of geography to bming this truth, in its full light, into the 
midst of the lies accumulated by ignorance, presumption, and egotism. 
It has to enforce on the minds of children that all nationalities are 
valuable to one another; that whatever the wars they have fought, 
mere short-sighted egotism was at the bottom of all of them. . It must 
show that the development of each nationality was the consequence 
of several great natural laws, imposed by the physical and ethnical 
characters of the region inhabited; that the efforts made by other 
nationalities to check its natural development have been mere 
mistakes; that political frontiers are relics of a barbarous past; 
and that the intercoure between different countries, their relations 
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and mutual influence, are submitted to laws as little dependent on 
the will of separate men as the laws of the motion of planets. 

This second task is great enough; but there is a third one, per- 
haps still greater: that of dissipating the prejudices in which we are 
reared with regard to the so-called ‘lower races’—and this precisely 
at an epoch when everything makes us foresee that we soon shall be 
brought into a much closer contact with them than ever. Whena 
French statesman proclaimed recently that the mission of the Euro- 
peans is to civilise the lower races by the means he had resorted to for 
civilising some of them—that is, by bayonets and Bac-leh massacres— 
he merely raised to the height of a theory the shameful deeds which 
Europeans are doing every day. And how could they do otherwise 
when from their tenderest childhood they are taught to despise ‘ the 
savages,’ to consider ‘the very virtues of pagans as disguised crime, 
and to look upon the ‘lower races’ as upon a mere nuisance on the 
globe—a nuisance which is only to be tolerated as long as money 
can be made out of it. One of the greatest services rendered of 
late by ethnography has been to demonstrate that these ‘savages, 
have understood how to develop highly in their societies the same 
humane sociable feelings which we Europeans are so proud to 
profess, but so seldom practise; that the ‘barbarous customs’ which 
we readily scoff at, or hear of with disgust, are either results of a 
rough necessity (an Esquimaux mother kills her new-born child, so as 
to be able to nourish the others, whom she cherishes and nurses better 
than millions of our European mothers do), or they are forms of life 
which we, the proud Europeans, are still living through, after having 
slowly modified them; and that the superstitions we find so amusing 
when we see them amidst ‘savages,’ are as alive with us as with 
them, the names alone have been changed. Until now the Euro- 
peans have ‘civilised the savages’ with whiskey, tobacco, and kid- 
napping; they have inoculated them with their own vices; they 
have enslaved them. But the time is coming when we shall consider 
ourselves bound to bring them something better—namely, the know- 
ledge of the forces of Nature, the means of utilising them, and higher 
forms of social life. Allthis and many other things, have to be taught 
by geography if it really intends becoming a means of education. 

The teaching of geography must thus pursue a treble aim: it 
must awaken in our children the taste for natural science altogether 
it must teach them that all men are brethren, whatever be their 
nationality ; and it must teach them to respect the ‘ lower races.’ Thus 
understood, the reform of geographical education is immense: it is 
nothing less than ‘a complete reform of the whole system of teaching 
in our schools. 

It implies, first, a complete reform in the teaching of all exact 
sciences. These last, instead of the dead languages, must be made 
the basis of education in our schools. We have already too long 
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paid our tribute to the medizeval scholastic system of education. It 
is time to inaugurate a new era of scientific education. It is obvious, 
indeed, that so long as our children spend three-quarters of their 
school-time in the study of Latin and Greek, there can remain no 
time for a serious study of natural sciences. A mixed system would 
be necessarily a failure. The requirements of a scientific education 
are so large that a serious study of the exact sciences alone would 
absorb all the time of the scholar, not to mention the needs of technical 
education, or rather of the education of a near future—the so-called 
instruction intégrale. If a bastard system, combining the classical 
education with the scientific one, were adopted, our boys and girls 
would receive an education much worse than that they are receiving 
now in classical lyceums. 

Without, however, entering into the endless debate between the 
two systems of education, two remarks must be made, as they directly 
concern geographical education. Everybody knows now the two 
chief arguments of the defenders of classical studies, and surely no 
naturalist will underestimate them. We are told, first, that the study 
of dead languages is a powerful instrument for leading the pupil to 
self-thought, to self-inquiry, to self-reasoning, and that the study of 
natural sciences does not afford a like means of education; and, 
secondly, it is alleged that the study of Roman and Greek dntiquity 
gives instruction a humanitarian character which cannot be given by 
natural sciences alone. 

The first of these two objections has already received a brilliant 
answer from the naturalists—not only on paper, but in the school. 
They are already reforming their methods of teaching so as to render 
natural science the most powerful instrument of self-studies. Of 
course, if we give a pupil the book of Euclid—which is a summary 
of a painfully elaborate knowledge, from which all preliminary 
work of searching, of inquiry, has been eliminated— it is the same 
as if we gave our children a translation of Cicero, and asked them 
to learn it by heart, without inducing them to discover for themselves 
the meaning of each separate sentence. But there is already another 
geometry—that by means of which Mr. Tyndall once interested his 
pupils ; that which. is already in partial use in Germany and else- 
where: the geometry which consists in stating o#/y gradual problems 
and which leads the scholar fo discover the demonstrations of all 
theorems, instead of trying to commit to memory the demonstrations 
discovered by other people than himself. I have tried this method 
several times and obtained quite unexpected results, both for the 
seriousness of knowledge and the rapidity of teaching, especially if 
I was happy enough to find a boy or a girl who never had learned 
geometry on the usual mnemonic method. ‘The rapidity of teaching 
on the ‘ problems’ method is something really astonishing. If you have 
not pressed your pupil at the beginning ; if you have had the patience 
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to wait until he has discovered for himself the solution of a few simpler 
problems (each theorem obviously may be treated as a problem), 
you see him master the remainder of geometry (on the plane and in 
the space) in a very few months, and resolve the most complicated 
problems relative to the circles and tangents with an ease which 
makes you regret having been ever taught otherwise. What has been 
done for geometry, is already being done for natural science altogether. 
The time is not far off when in physics and chemistry, in botany and 
zoology, the scholar will no more learn from memory, but will be 
brought to discover himself the physical laws and the functions of 
organs, as he already discovers the relations which exist between the 
sides of a triangle and the perpendicular drawn from one of its 
summits to the base. 

So far—in these preliminary steps—natural sciences surely are 
not behind the study of languages as a. means of accustoming the 
children to self-reasoning and self-inquiry. But where they are 
infinitely in advance, is in opening to our youths an immense 
field of mew researches, of gw inquiries. However limited the 
knowledge acquired in natural sciences—provided only it be a 
serious knowledge—young men, at every stage of their development, 
are enabled to make new inquiries, to collect new data, to discover, 
or to prepare the materials for the discovery of, new valuable facts. 
Professor Partsch at Breslau has already achieved with his students 
a most valuable work, certainly worth being published.? But the 
same could be done everywhere, even in the best-explored countries, 
even with scholars far less advanced than Professor Partsch’s students. 

As to the sudden progress made by a young man or girl in 
their intellectual development, as soon as they have made their 
first independent inquiry—-Who has not observed it on some- 
body or on himself? The reasoning deepens with a striking 
rapidity; it becomes wider and surer—and more cautious at the 
same time. I shall never forget the case of a young man of twenty, 
who had made, hammer and barometer in hand, his first independent 
geological inquiry. His elder brother, who closely watched his 
development, seeing his intellect suddenly taking a new strain, could 
not help exclaiming one day :—‘ How rapidly you are increasing in 
intelligence, even in a few months! You must have studied hard the 
German résumé of Mill’s Logic which I gave you !’—Yes, he had ; 
but in the field, amidst the complicated stratification of rocks. 

The second of the two above-mentioned objections stands, however, 
untouched. The humanitarian character of the study of antiquity ; 
its stimulating influence on the development of humanitarian feel- 
ings and of artistic taste (this last being a powerful means for the 
development of the former); its importance in making the scholars 
reason about human societies and human relations—all these, we are 


2 Geographical Education, Appendix P, p, 135. 
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told are not given by natural sciences. Of course, neither physics nor 
mineralogy touch these important factors of human development. 
But surely there is not a single naturalist who would risk the exclusion 
from the school of all sciences dealing with man, for the benefit of those 
which deal with the remainder of organic and inorganic matter. On 
the contrary, he would ask a far more important part to be given to 
the study of history and literature of all nationalities than they have 
had hitherto. He would require the extension of. natural science 
to man and human societies. He would ask a fair place in education 
for a comparative description of all human inhabitants of the Earth. 
In such an education, geography would take its right place. Remain- 
ing a natural science, it would assume, together with history (history 
of art as well as of political institutions), the immense task of caring 
about the humanitarian side of our education—as far as the school is 
able to forward it. 

No more, of course; for humanitarian feelings cannot be deve- 
loped from books, if all the life outside school acts in an opposite 
direction. ‘To be real and to become active qualities, the humani- 
tarian feelings must arise from the daily practice of the child. 
The ré/e of teaching proper is very limited in this direction. But, 
however limited, nobody would recklessly refuse even this modest 
help. We have so much to achieve in raising the moral develop- 
ment of the majority to the high level reached by a few, that no means 
can be neglected, and surely we will not deny the importance of the 
mythical element of our education for approaching this aim. But 
why limit, then, this element to Roman and Greek tales? Have we not 
tales to tell and retell from our own life—tales of self-devotion, of 
love for humanity, not invented but real, not distant but near 
at hand, which we may see every day around us? And, if it 
be established that folk-lore better impresses the childish mind 
than the stories of our daily life, why are we bound to limit our- 
‘selves to Roman and Greek traditions? Asa means of education, no 
Greek myth—almost alway’ too sensual—will supersede the finely 
artistical, the chaste, the highly humanitarian myths and songs 
of, say, the Lithuanians or the Fins; while in the folk-lore of the 
Turco-Mongols, the Indians, the Russians, the Germans—in short, of 
all nationalities—we find such artistic, such vigorous, such broadly 
human tales, that one cannot see without regret our children fed 
on Greek and Roman traditions instead of making them familiar 
with the treasures concealed in the folk-lore of other nationalities. In 
fact, rightly understood, ethnography hardly could be compared with 
anything else, as an instrument for developing in children and youths 
the love to mankind as a whole, the feelings of sociability and solidarity 
with every human creature, as well as self-devotion, courage, and 
perseverance—in a word, all the best sides of human nature. It 
removes in my opinion, the last objection that might be produced in 
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favour of an education based on the study of Greek and Latin anti- 
quities. It introduces education by the natural sciences the necessary 
into humanitarian element. ° 

If such a meaning be given to geography, it will cover, both in 
the inferior schools and in the universities, four great branches of 
knowledge, sufficiently wide to constitute in the higher instruction 
four separate specialities, or even more, but all closely connected 
together. ‘Three of these branches—orogeny, climatology, and the 
zoo- and phyto-geography—would correspond, broadly speaking, to 
what is described now as physical geography; while the fourth, 
embodying some parts of ethnology, would correspond to what is 
partly taught now under the head of political geography ; but they 
would so widely differ from what is at present taught under these two 
heads, both as to their contents and their methods, that the very 
names would soon be replaced by other and more suitable ones. 

The very right of geography to be considered a separate science 
has been often contested, and Mr. J. S. Keltie’s Report mentions 
some of the objections raised. Even those, however, who make these 
objections will certainly recognise that there zs a separate branch 
of knowledge—that which the systematic French mind describes 
as Physique du Globe, and which, though embodying a variety of 
subjects closely connected with other sciences, must be cultivated and 
taught separately for the mutual advantage of itself and of the other 
sister-sciences. It prosecutes a definite aim: that of disclosing the 
laws of the development of the globe. And it is not a mere 
descriptive science—not a mere graphy, as it has been said by one 
well-known geologist,* but a ogy; for it discovers the /aws of a certain 
class of phenomena, after having described and systematised them. 

Geography should be, first, a study of the laws to which the modi- 
fications of the Earth’s surface are submitted: the laws—for there 
are such laws, however imperfect our present knowledge of them— 
which determine the growth and disappearance of continents; their 
present and past configurations ; the directions of different upheavals 
—all submitted to some telluric laws, as the distribution of planets 
and solar systems is submitted to cosmical laws. To take but one 
instance out of hundreds: when we consider the two great continents 
of Asia and North America, the part played in their structure by 
colossal table-lands, the antiquity of these table-lands, the series of 
ages during which they remained continents, and the direction of 
their axes and narrow extremities pointed towards a region in the 
vicinity of the Behring Strait; when, moreover, we take into considera- 
tion the parallelism of the chains of mountains and the perseverance 
with which two chief directions of upheavals (the north-western and 
north-eastern) are repeated in Europe and Asia throughout a series of 
geological ages; when we remark the present configuration of the 


3 Geographical Education, p. 21. 
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continents having their narrow extremities pointed towards the South 
Pole—we must recognise that some telluric laws have presided at the 
formation of the great swellings and plaitings of the Earth’s crust. 
These laws have not yet been discovered : the orography itself of four 
great continents is in an embryonic state; but we already perceive a 
certain harmony in the great structural lines of the Earth, and we may 
already guess about its causes. This wide subject touches, of course, that 
part of geology which has received of late the name of dynamicgeology ; 
but the two do not coalesce: the orogeny still remains a separate 
branch, too widely different from the former not to be dealt with 
separately. We may even say, without hurting either geographers 
or geologists, that the backward state of orogeny is due precisely to 
the circumstance that geographers too much relied on geologists for 
treating it, and that it has not been sufficiently treated by a separate 
kind of specialists—by geographers quite familiar with geology; while 
the backward state of dynamic geology proper (the unsettled state of 
the Quaternary period gives a sufficient right to make this assertion) 
is due to the circumstance that the number of geologists who were 
also geographers has never been sufficiently great, and that too 
many geologists neglected this branch abandoning it to geographers. 
Geographers have thus to take over the whole of the work, supplying 
geology with the data which it may be in need of. 

Geography has, secondly, to study the consequences of the distribu- 
tion of continents and seas, of aititudes and depressions, of inden- 
tations and great masses of water on climate. While meteorology 
discovers, with the help of physics, the laws of oceanic and aérial 
currents, that part of geography which could be described as climat- 
ology has to determine the influence of local topographical causes 
on climate. In its general parts, meteorology has recently made an 
immense progress ; but the study of local climates and of a variety of 
secondary, geographical and topographical causes influencing climate 
—climatology proper—remains to be made. This branch also re- 
quires its own specialists, that is, meteorologist-geographers, and the 
work already done a few years ago by MM. Buchan, Mohn, Hahn, 
Woyeikoff, and many others, in that direction, shows well what remains 
to be done. 

A third immense branch, also requiring its own specialists, is that 
of zoo- and phyto-geography. As long as botany and zoology were 
considered as mere descriptive sciences, they could incidentally touch 
the distribution of plants and animals on the surface of the earth. 
But new fields of research have been opened. ‘The origin of species 
would remain unexplained if the geographical conditions of their 
distribution are not taken into account. The adaptations of species 
to the medium they inhabit ; their modifications ; their mutual depen- 
dence; their slow disappearance and the appearance of new ones— 
the study of all these phenomena meets every day with insuperable 
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obstacles precisely on account of the subject not having been treated 
from a sufficiently geographical point of view. Wallace, Hooker, 
Griesbach, Peschel, and so many others, have indicated the lines 
to be followed in that branch. But to do it, we must have again a 
special combination of capacities, in men w ho unite a wide geo- 
graphical with botanical and zoological knowledge. Far from doubt- 
ing the necessity of a special science for studying the laws of de- 
velopment of the globe and the distribution of organic life on its 
surface, we are thus brought to recognise that there is room for 
three separate sciences, which.have special aims to pursue, but must 
remain more closely connected together than with any other science. 
The physics of the globe must be, and will be, raised to the height 
of a science. 

And now there remains the fourth great branch of geographical 
knowledge—that which deals with human families on the earth’s surface. 
The distribution of human families; their distinctive features and 
the modifications undergone by these features under various climates ; 
the geographical distribution of races, beliefs, customs, and forms of 
property, and their close dependency upon geographical conditions ; 
the accommodation of man to the nature that surrounds him, and 
the mutual influence of both; fhe migrations of stems, in so far as 
they are dependent upon geological causes; the aspirations and dreams 
of various races, in so far as they are influenced by the phenomena of 
nature ; the laws of distribution of human settlements in each country, 
displayed by the persistency of settlements at the very same places 
since the Stone Age until our own times ; the raising of cities and the 
conditions of their development; the geographical subdivision of 
territories into natural manufacturing ‘basins,’ notwithstanding the 
obstacles opposed by political frontiers: all these are a wide series 
of problems which have recently grown up before us. If we consult 
the works of our best ethnologists, if we remember the attempts of 
Riehl and Buckle, as also those of several of our best geographers ;_ if 
we realise the data accumulated and the hints scattered in ethno- 
graphical, historical, and geographical literature for the solution of 
these problems—we surely shall not hesitate to recognise that here 
also there is a broad place for a separate, most important science, and 
not merely for a graphy, but for a “ogy. Of course, here also the 
geographer will tax many kindred sciences in collecting his data. 
Anthropology, history, philology willbe called upon. Manyspecialities 
will arise, some of them more closely connected with history, and 
others with physical sciences; but it is the true duty of geography 
to cover a// this field at once and to combine in ove vivid picture 
all separate elements of this knowledge: to represent it as an har 
monious whole, all parts of which are consequences of a few gener.i 
principles and are held together by their mutual relations. 

As to the technical part of the instruction to be given in geograpliy 
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—the pedagogic methods of, and the appliances for, teaching geo- 
graphy—lI shall limit myself to a few remarks. However low the 
level of geographical education in most of our schools, there are 
isolated teachers and institutions which have already elaborated 
excellent methods of teaching and highly perfect appliances for 
use in schools. A mere selection has to be made of the best of 
them, and the best way to that is the way chosen by the- Geo- 
graphical Society: an exhibition of geographical appliances, and a 
congress of teachers held in connection with it. Modern pedagogy 
is already in an excellent way for elaborating the easiest methods of 
teaching, and if inspired with the high aims of geographical educa 
tion just mentioned, it will not fail to discover the best means for 
reaching these aims. ‘There is now in pedagogy*-we must recognise 
that—a tendency towards taking too minute a care of the child’s 
mind, so as to check independent thought and restrain originality ; 
and there is alsoa tendency towards too much sweetening the learning, 
so as to disaccustom the mind from intellectual strain, instead of 
accustoming it gradually to intellectual efforts. Both these tenden- 
cies exist; but they must be considered rather as a reaction against 
methods formerly in use, and surely they will be but transitory. 
More 4reedom for the intellectual development of the child! More 
room left for independent work, with no more help on behalf of the 
teacher than the strictly necessary! Fewer school-books, and more 
books of travel; more descriptions of countries written in all languages 
by our best authors, past and present, put in the hands of our scholars 
—these chief points never ought to be lost sight of. 

It is obvious that geography, like other sciences, must be taught 
in a series of concentric courses, and that in each of them most 
stress must be laid on those departments which are most compre- 
hensible at different ages. To subdivide geography into Heimats- 
kunde for the earlier age, and into geography proper for an advanced 
age is neither desirable nor possible. One of the first things a child 
asks his mother is: ‘ What becomes of the sun when it goes down?’ 
and as soon as he has read two descriptions of travel, in polar and in 
tropical countries, necessarily he will ask ‘why palms do not grow 
in Greenland.’ We are bound thus to give notions of cosmography 
and physical geography from the earliest childhood. Of course, we 
cannot explain to a child what the ocean is, if we do not show it a 
pond or a lake close by ; and what a gulf is, if we do not point out to 
it a creek on the banks of a river. It is only on minor inequalities of 
ground around us that we can give children an idea of mountains 
and table-lands, of peaks and glaciers ; and it is only on the map of 
its own village, or town, that the child can be brought to understand 
the conventional hieroglyphs of our maps. But the favourite reading 
of a child will always be a book of distant travel, or the tale of a 
Robinson Crusoe. The creek of a pond, the rapids of a streamlet will 
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acquire interest in a child’s imagination only when it can imagine in 
the creek a wide gulf, with ships at anchor and men landing upon an 
unknown coast ; and in the rapids of the streamlet, the rapids of a 
Canadian fyérden with the emanciated Dr. Richardson who throws 
himself in the fya@rden to land a rope on the other bank. 

Things near at hand are very often less comprehensible for 
the chiid than things far away. ‘The traffic on our own rivers and 
railways, the development of our own manufactures and our shipping 
trade are, without comparison, less comprehensible and less attractive 
at a certain age than the hunting parties and customs of distant 
primitive stems. When I revert to my boyhood, I discover that what 
made me a geographer and induced me at the age of eighteen to 
inscribe myself in a regiment of Cossacks of the Amur, instead of 
the Horse Guards, was not the impression left by the excellent 
lessons of our excellent teacher in Russian geography, whose text- 
book I fully appreciate only now, but much more the great work of 
Defoe in my earlier years, and later on—first of all, above all—the 
first volume of Humboldt’s Cosmos, his Zableaux de la Nature, and 
Karl Ritter’s fascinating monographs on the tea-tree, the camel, and 
so On. 

Another remark which ought to be impressed on the minds of all 
those who make schemes of reform for geographical education is, that 
no sound instruction can be given in geography as long as the in- 
struction given in mathematical and physical sciences remains what 
it is now in most of our schools. What is the use of giving brilliant 
lessons in advanced climatology if the pupils never have had a con- 
crete conception of surfaces and angles of incidence, if they never 
have made themselves surfaces and have not drawn lines to meet 
them at different angles? Can we make our hearers understand the 
motion of masses of air, of currents and whirlwinds, as long as they 
are not quite familiar with the principal laws of mechanics? ‘To do 
this would simply mean to spread that kind of instruction which un- 
happily spreads too speedily, the knowledge of mere words and 
technical terms, without any serious knowledge beneath. ‘The in- 
struction given in exact sciences must be far wider than it is now, 
and go deeper. And it must be also rendered more concrete. Can 
we expect to find in our pupils mindful hearers when speaking of 
the distribution of plants and animals on the Earth’s surface, of 
human settlements, and so on, if they have not been accustomed to 
make for themselves a complete geographical description of some 
limited region, to map it, to describe its geological structure, to show 
the distribution of plants and animals on its surface, to explain why 
the inhabitants of the villages have settled there and not higher up 
the valley, and, above all, to compare their own description with like 
ones made of other regions in other countries? However excellent 
the relief-maps of continents which we put into the hands of our 
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children, we shall never acccustom them to a concrete comprehension 
and a love for maps, if they have not made maps themselves—that is, 
as long as we have not put a compass into their hands, brought them 
to an open country and said ; ‘There isa landscape ; in your compass 
and in your path you have all you need for mapping it; go and map 
it.’ It is necessary to say what a pleasure it is for a boy of fifteen to 
wander thus alone in the woods, on the roads, and on the banks of 
rivers, and to have them all—forests, roads, and rivers—drawn on 
his sheet of paper ; or to say how easily these results are obtained (I 
know it from my own school experience) if geometrical knowledge has 
been rendered concrete by applying it to measurements in the field? 

Another feature to be introduced in our schools ought to be 
mentioned here. I mean the exchange, between schools, of corre- 
spondence on geographical subjects and of their natural science 
collections. ‘This feature, already introduced in several schools of 
the United States by the ‘Agassiz Association,’ cannot be to warmly 
advocated. It is not enough to collect specimens of rocks, plants, and 
animals, from its own limited regions. Each village school ought to 
have collections from everywhere: not only from all parts of its own 
country, but from Australia and Java, from Siberia and the Argentine 
Republic. It cannot purchase them: but it may have, it can have, 
them in exchange for its own collections, from schools scattered 
everywhere on the surface of the globe. 

Such is .the great idea which presided at the creation of the 
‘Agassiz Association ’—an association of schools which has already 
seven thousand members and six hundred ‘ Chapters,’ or sections.‘ 
The children of this Association are accustomed to study natural 
sciences in the field, amidst nature itself; but they do not keep their 
treasures to themselves. ‘They write to other branches of the Asso- 
ciation: they exchange with them their observations, their ideas, 
their specimens of minerals, plants, and animals. They write about 
the scenery of Canada to friends in Texas. Their Swiss friends (for 
something similar exists also in Switzerland) send them the Ede/wei'ss 
of the Alps, and their English friends instruct them in the geology of 
England. Shall I add that in proportion as the existence of the 
Association becomes known, specialists, professors and amafeur-natura- 
lists hasten to offer their services to their young friends for lecturing 
before them, for determining their specimens, or for climbing with 
them on the hills in geological and botanical excursions? No need to 
say that: there is plenty of good-will among those who have instruc- 
tion in anything; it is only the spirit of initiative which is wanting 
for utilising their services. Is it necessary to insist on the benefits of 
the ‘Agassiz Association,’ or to show how it ought to be extended? 
The greatness of the idea of establishing a lively connection between 

4 Handbook of the Agassiz Association, by Harlam H. Ballard. Lenox, Mass. 
1884. 
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all schools of the Earth is too clear. Everybody knows that it is 
sufficient to have a friend in a foreign country—be it Moscow or 
Java—to begin to take some interest in that country. A newspaper 
paragraph entitled ‘ Moscow’ or ‘ Java’ will henceforth attract his 
attention. The more so if he is in a lively intercourse with his 
friend, if both pursue the same work and communicate to one 
another the results of their explorations. More than that. Let 
English children be in a continuous exchange of correspondence, 
collections, and thoughts with Russian children; and be sure that 
after some time neither English nor Russians will so readily grasp 
at guns for settling their misunderstandings. The ‘Agassiz Associa- 
tion’ has a brilliant future ; similar ones will surely extend all over 
the world. 

Yet this is not all. Even if all our education were based on 
natural sciences, the results achieved would be still very poor if the 
general intellectual development of our children were neglected. 
The final aim of all our efforts in education ought to be precisely this 
‘general development of intellect ;’ and, notwithstanding that, it is 


the last thing which is thought of. We may see, for instance, in 
Switzerland, real palaces for sheltering: schools; we can find there 
the choicest exhibitions of pedagogical appliances; the children are 
very advanced in drawing ; they perfectly know historical data; they 
point out, without hesitation, on the map, any town of importance ; 
they easily determine the species of many flowers ; they know by heart 


some maximes de Jean-Jacques Rousseau, and repeat some criticisms 
of the ‘theories of Lassalle;’ and at the same time they are utterly 
devoid of ‘ general development ;’ in that respect the great bulk are 
behind very many pupils of the most backward old-system schools. 

So little attention is given to the general development of the 
scholar that I am not even sure of being rightly understood in what 
I say, and had better refer therefore to anexample. Go, for instance, 
to Paris, Geneva, or Bern; enter a café, or a brasserie, where students 
are in the habit of meeting together, and join in their conversation. 
About what subjects will it be? About women, about dogs, about 
some peculiarity of some professor, perhaps about rowing; or—at 
Paris—about some political event of the day, a few sentences taken 
from leading newspapers being exchanged. And go now to astudents’ 
room in the Vassili Ostrov at St. Petersburg, orin the famous ‘ Sivtseff’s 
Ravine’ at Moscow. The scenery will be changed, and still more the 
subjects of conversation. The questions discussed there will be, first, 
the Weltanschauung—the Philosophy of the Universe—painfully 
elaborated by each student separately and by all together. For a 
Russian student may have no boots in which to go to the University, 
but he must have his own Weltanschauung. Kant, Comte, and 
Spencer are quite familiar to them, and while innumerable glasses of 
tea, or rather of tea-water, are consumed, the relative importance of 
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these philosophical systems is carefully discussed. ‘The economical 
and political Anschauungen may differ at Vassili Ostrov and in the 
Sivtseff’s Ravine, but here and there Rodbertus, Marx, Mill, and 
Tchernyshevski will be discussed and boldly criticised. Be sure that 
Spencer’s ‘ Evolutionist Moral’ is already a quite familiar book in 
Sivtseff’s Ravine, and that it is considered there a shame not to be 
acquainted with it. This example shows what I mean by “general 
development: ’ the capacity and the taste for reasoning about subjects 
far above the meannesses of our daily life; the broader development 
of mind; the capacity of perceiving the causes of phenomena, of 
reasoning thereon. 

Wherefore the difference? Are we better taught in our Russian 
schools? Certainly not! Pushkin’s words: ‘ We all have learned not 
too much, and in a haphazard way,’ are as true with regard to the 
Vassili Ostrov students as to those of the Boulevard St. Michel and 
Lake Leman. But Russia is living in a phase of its life when much 
stress is laid upon the general development of a young man. A 
student of the University, or of the higher classes of a lyceum, who 
would limit his readings only to class-books, would be despised by his 
comrades and find no respect in society. In consequence of a pecu- 
liar phase of intellectual awakening which we are now going through, 
the life outside the school imposes this condition. We have been 
brought to revise all forms of our previous life; and all social phe- 
nomena being closely connected together, we cannot do it without 
looking at all of them froma higher point of view. The school, in its 
turn, has responded to this need by elaborating a special type of 
teacher—the teacher in Russian literature. The utchitel slovesnosti 
is a quite peculiar and a most sympathetic type of the Russian school. 
To him nearly all Russian writers are indebted for the impulse given to 
their intellectual development. He gives the scholars what none of 
the other teachers can give in his special classes: he sums up the 
knowledge acquired; he throws a philosophical glance on it; he 
makes his pupils reason about such subjects as are not taught in 
school. Thus, when speaking, for instance, of the Russian folk-lore, 
he will not spend all his time in analysing the form of the popular 
poetry, but he will make an excursion into the domain of esthetics in 
general; he will speak of epic poetry as a whole, of its meaning, and 
of the influence of Greek poetry on the general intellectual develop- 
ment of Europe; Draper’s theories and Quinet’s Merlin 2 Enchanteur 
will be mentioned; the ethics of Russian folk-lore, and ethics in 
general, its development in the course of centuries, will be discussed ; 
and so on, without limiting himself by an official programme, and 
always speaking in accordance with his own inspiration, his own 
tastés. And so on each occasion throughout his ‘course.’ One easily 
understands what an influence a siacere and inspired teacher can 
exercise on young men when he speaks of these and like subjects, and 
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what an impulse is given to thought by these lectures on the 
philosophy of the intellectual development of humanity, delivered in 
connection with the Russian literature. No matter that many points 
of the lecture will not be understood in their fulness by boys of 
fourteen to sixteen. ‘The charm of it is perhaps yet greater there- 
for; and one must have seen a class of turbulent boys hanging 
on the lips of their teacher, whose inspired voice alone is heard amidst 
an absolute silence to understand the intellectual and moral influence 
exercised by such men. 

As to the necessity of such lectures for the intellectual develop- 
ment of the young people, it is obvious. At each period of the 
development of the young man somebody must help him to sum 
up the knowledge acquired, to show the connection existing between 
all various categories of phenomena which are studied separately, to 
develop broader horizons before his eyes, and to accustom him to 
scientific generalisations. 

But the teacher of literature perforce deals with only one 
category of philosophical instruction—the psychological world ; while 
the same generalisations, the same philosophical insight must be given 
in respect of the natural sciences altogether. ‘The natural sciences 
must have their own wtchitel slovesnosti, who would also show the 
relations which exist between all the phenomena of the physical 
world, and develop before the eyes of his hearers the beauty and 
harmony of the Cosmos. ‘The philosophy of nature willsurely be con- 
sidered one day as a necessary part of education; but in the present 
state of our schools, who could better undertake this task than the 
teacher of geography? It is not in vain that the Cosmos was written 
by a geographer. While describing the globe—this small spot 
lost amidst an immeasurable space—while showing the variety of 


-mechanical, physical, and chemical agents at work modifying its 


surface, setting in motion aérial and aqueous oceans, raising con- 
tinents and digging abysses ; while speaking of the wanderful variety 
of organic forms, of their co-operation and struggles, of their 
admirable adaptations; while describing Man in intercourse with 
Nature—Who could better bring the young mind to exclaim with the 
poet— 
Du hast mir nicht umsonst 

Dein Angesicht im Feuer zugewendet, 

Gabst mir die herrliche Natur zum KG6nigreich, 

Kraft sie zu fiihlen, zu geniessen. Nicht 

Kalt staunenden Besuch erlaubst du nur, 

Vergénnest mir in ihre tiefe Brust, 

Wie in den Busen eines Freunds, zu schauen. 


Where to find teachers for performing the immense task of edyica- 
tion? That is, we are told, the great difficulty which lies across all 
attempts at school-reform. Where to find, in fact, some hundred 
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thousand of Pestalozzis and Frébels, who might give a really sound 
instruction to our children? Surely not in the ranks of that poor 
army of schoolmasters whom we condemn to teach all their life, from 
their youth to the grave ; who are sent to a village, deprived there of 
all intellectual intercourse with educated people, and soon accustomed 
to consider their task as a curse. Surely not in the ranks of those 
who see in teaching a salaried profession and nothing more. Only 
exceptional characters can remain good teachers throughout their 
life, until an advanced age. These precious men and women must 
therefore constitute, so to say, the elder brethren of the teaching 
army, the ranks and files of which must be filled with volunteers who 
are guided in their work by those who have consecrated all their life 
to the noble task of pedagogy. Young men and women consecrating 
a few years of their life to teaching—not because they see in teach- 
ing a profession, but because of their being inspired with the desire 
to help their younger friends in their intellectual development ; 
people in more advanced age who are ready to Zive a number of hours 
to teaching in the subjects they best like—such will be probably 
the teachers’ army in a better-organised system of education. At 
any rate, it is not by making teaching a salaried profession that 
we can obtain a good education for our children, and maintain 
among our pedagogues the freshness and openness of mind which are 
necessary for keeping pace with the ever-growing needs of science. 
The teacher will be a real teacher only when inspired with a real love 
both for children and for the subject he teaches, and this inspiration 
cannot be maintained for years if teaching is a mere profession. 
People ready to consecrate their powers to teaching, and quite able 
to do so, are not wanting even in our present society. Let us only 
understand how to discover them, to interest them in education, and 
to combine their efforts; and in their hands, with the aid of more 
experienced people, our schools will very soon become quite different 
from what they are now. They will be places where the young 
generation will assimilate the knowledge and experience of the elder 
one, and the elder one will borrow from the younger new energy for 
a common work for the benefit of humanity. 


P. KROPOTKIN. 
Clairvaux, Aube. 
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PREVENTION. 


AT the present time, when every one seems agreed that the old adage 
‘Prevention is better than Cure’ is to be carried into effect, when- 
ever and wherever practicable, a short account of an association 
which claims to be the lagest preventive society may not be out of 
place. ° 

The Girls’ Friendly Society commenced its career in the year 
1875, under the auspices of the late Archbishop of Canterbury and 
Mrs. Tait, and owes its origin to the inspiration of Mrs. Townsend, 
of Honnington Hall. It is under the patronage of Her Majesty the 
Queen, the Princess of Wales, and other members of the Royal 
Family, the Archbishops of Canterbury, and York, and most of the 

3ishops. It numbers over fifteen hundred thousand women and 
girls of every rank in England alone, and its ramifications extend 
to Scotland, Ireland, and the colonies. Its object is— 

1. To bind together in one Society ladies as Associates and working-girls and 
young women as Members, for mutual help (religious and secular), for sympathy, 
and prayer. 

2. To encourage purity of life, dutifulness to parents, faithfulness to employers, 
and thrift. : 

3. To provide the privileges of the Society for its Members wherever they may 
be, by giving them an introduction from one Branch to another. 

In addition to minor rules for the guidance of members, the Society 
has three central rules, to which associates and members alike must 
subscribe. 

Central Rules. 


1. Associates to be of the Church of England (no such restriction being made 
as to Members), and the organisation of the Society to follow as much as possible 
that of the Church, being diocesan, ruridecanal, and parochial. 

2. Associates (Working and Honorary), and Members, to contribute annually 
to the funds: the former zo¢ /ess than 2s. 6d. a year, the latter zo¢ ess than 6d. a 
year.* Members’ payments to the Central Fund. 

3. No girl who has not borne a virtuous character to be admitted as a Member ; 
such character being lost, the Member to forfeit her card. 


* Every Member of a Branch pays 1s. a year, of which 6d. is paid to the Central Fund, and the other 
6d. is retained for the expenses of the Branch. 


The third rule is the hinge on which the whole Society hangs. 
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The advantages and privileges offered to the members are to make 
virtue easier, and to act as a fence between them and the pitfalls of 
vice. That numberless and strong fences are necessary is certain ; 
and that these fences must surround our girls from an early age is, 
without doubt, a necessity of the age. The Girls’ Friendly Society 
recognises this, and endeavours, within the limited powers of its 
comparatively few workers, to supply the want. At eight years old 
little girls are received as candidates, and trained to be dutiful to 
their parents and modest in conduct, and at twelve they are passed 
into the Society as members, in which condition they remain until 
marriage gives them a husband’s protection. 

The privileges offered to the members are many, but not too 
many, when the conditions in which our poorer sisters live are con- 
sidered. First and foremost of these is, a friend—vz.e. the Associate, 
to whom the girl has a perfect right to go for help, advice, and sym- 
pathy. This is an inestimable bqon, for wherever a member goes she 
is commended to an Associate, in whom she finds a friend. Even in 
case of emigration a member is never lost sight of, from the time she 
leaves home until she arrives at her destination, Knowing what we 
know of the dangers arising to young girls stranded in a strange 
town, one realises the full value of an organisation which hedges in 
the defenceless with a friendly chain. Leaving home, she is met at 
the station to which she is going and taken safely to her destination. 
Should she be on the look-out for a situation, she is taken to a Girls’ 
Friendly Society lodge, and, if necessary, assisted in her search for 
employment. In no way does the Society wish to usurp and shift the 
duty of caring for a child from the parents to itself; but that parents 
cannot leave their occupation and follow their children, as the Society 
can, from one town to another goes without saying. In the struggle 
for life now going on, children leaving home at a very early age, all 
parental control is lost, and the young life drifts on the tide like a 
rudderless ship. At the period when controlling influence is most 
needed it is unavoidably withdrawn, unless the girl belong to a 
Society bound to protect and ‘mother’ her. A further need of the 
friendship, counsel, and instruction by educated women for our work- 
ing girls is shown by the fact that thousands of lower-class mothers 
are so utterly and culpably careless about their daughters. At an 
early age they are allowed to roam the streets at all hours of the 
night, regardless of the danger arising from contact with companions 
of both sexes of the worst description ; and when the almost inevitable 
fall does take place, it is spoken of simply as a ‘ misfortune,’ not by 
its true, right name—‘sin.’ It is here that the Girls’ Friendly Society 
steps in. Modesty in behaviour at home and in the street is en- 
forced, and through the instruction given to the daughters in the first 
principles of purity and honour, the careless mother is unconsciously 
taught the sharp line of demarcation between right and wrong. 
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Before a radical reformation can be expected in the morals of any 
people, a healthy public opinion must be forced by placing before 
them a high standard of purity of life. The girls of the present day 
must be so trained that posterity may reap a rich harvest of good 
women, who in their turn will train future generations of good wives 
and mothers, 

Hitherto, too little importance has been attached to the girl-life 
of our country, and too little consideration given to the immense 
influence which it exercises over future generations. The work of 
the Girls’ Friendly Society in this direction is distinctly of an 
educative nature, for the great effort of the Associate is to help, with 
her friendship and counsel, to form the character of the member. - 

When we see the terrible amount of ignorance prevailing amongst 
so many of the working-people, we cannot but feel the great need 
for very special efforts to raise the tone of those who so largely 
influence their own class. 

Too long have the educated avoided the haunts of poverty, and to 
our neglect is due much of the abject misery and sin which threatens to 
engulf the nation. If, years ago, religion, education, and refinement 
had been brought into direct contact with poverty, as it is to some 
extent now, such plague spots as now disgrace our towns could have 
had no existence. The knowledge that a friend cared whether they 
did right or wrong would have prevented many debasing habits being 
formed. A friendly feeling between class and class would have made 
England a very different country to that which she now unfortunately 
is. The small efforts of the Girls’ Friendly Society in this direction 
have been crowned with success; but what are a few thousands of 
women striving to attain this object, compared with the teeming 
millions needing a friendly hand to raise them above and beyond 
their grovelling lives, and prevent their fall into still lower depths of 
iniquity? Would that thousands of educated people would join in 
the work of prevention, that the protection and refining influence 
surrounding the daughters of the upper classes might be extended 
to the daughters even of the lowest! 

But to return to the subject of privileges offered by the Society 
to members. 

2nd. The Lodges, or Homes, established in large towns, to which 
girls flock for employment. These lodges takes the place of home, 
and are under the supervision of a lady superintendent, or matron, 
who ‘ mothers’ the inmates. A small charge is made for board and 
lodging, usually in proportion to the earnings of the girls for whom 
the lodge is intended. That this is an extremely important part of 
‘ prevention’ work we venture to assert, as the high charges made by 
unscrupulous lodging-house keepers have driven many a girl to the 
streets, to obtain the wherewithal to meet the exorbitant demands. 

The discomfort of long, lonely evenings, spent by girls in lodgings, 
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is a fruitful source of evil. The craving for human sympathy and 
companionship impels girls to seek society of some kind, and too 
frequently they fall into the hands of persons who lead them unsus- 
pectingly to destruction. The home life of the lodge acts as a 
fence between them and this danger. Friendship, comfort, and 
amusement await them there after their day’s work is over, acting as 
counter-attractions to the temptations to which they are exposed. 

3rd. Recreation and Club Rooms providing instruction and 
amusement are opened in localities where the need for them is 
felt. . 
4th. Homes of Rest and Help in Sickness. The homes of rest are 
houses situated in healthy country or seaside places, to which girls 
recovering from sickness, or needing rest from overwork, can be sent. 
To those who are too poor to pay the small weekly sum required for 
board and lodging, money is given to cover the whole or part of the 
expense, as the necessity of the case may demand. ‘Through this 
timely help, hundreds of young lives are saved from death, or what 
is far worse for a working girl, the miseries of hopeless ill heaith. 
Many more privileges are offered by the Society, but the privilege 
most highly valued by the best members is the having a friend, who 
not only assists them, but teaches them how to befriend others. The 
most sceptical would cease to doubt the use of a Society having for its 
motto‘ Bear ye one another’s burdens’ if they could only see the 
girls in their shops and factories helping each other in sickness, 
spending their hardly-earned money on a suffering or poorer sister, 
making clothing for the still more destitute than themselves, and 
striving with all their might to prevent the ruin of weak, giddy girls. 
One cannot but hope thaf the work done by the few for the salva- 
tion of their class is a good omen for the future of the working 
classes of our country. 

Though the Society is worked on the Church lines, and is under the 
immediate patronage of the Episcopal Bench, it should be clearly 
understood that it in no way interferes with the religious convictions 
of the members. Its aim is simply to lead the girls to better and 
nobler views of life and its responsibilities. 

As a Church Society, the Associates must of necessity belong to 
the Church of England, but thousands of nonconformists of every 
shade of opinion are enrolled amongst the members, and enjoy equal 
privileges with their Church sisters. 

The Society is governed by a council, which holds meetings in 
London, to receive reports from the various diocesan presidents and 
to consult on the general work of the Society. This council is com- 
posed of a president, elected annually, diocesan presidents, heads of 
departments, and gentlemen members of the finance and reference 
committee. 

Each diocese has a lady president, who holds diocesan council meet- 
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ings, at which branch secretaries atetend. Branches have been formed 
almost all over the country, which are composed of honorary secretary, 
associates, and members. Frequent meetings are held by the secre- 
tary and associates to further their work, and in most places weekly 
meetings are open to the members for religious and secular instruc- 
tion, health and nursing and cooking lectures. 

The organisation of the Society is composed of various depart- 
ments, not for the purpose of separating girls of different grades into 
distinct classes, as the titles of the departments might suggest to 
the uninitiated, but to secure the spreading of Girl’s Friendly Society 
work amongst the different occupations in which girls are employed. 

1. Department for Girls’ Friendly Society members in Profes- 
sions and Business. Central head, Mrs. Townsend. Correspondent, 
the Honourable Albertine Grosvenor. Includes work amongst female 
students, schoolmistresses, pupil-teachers, shopgirls, .dressmakers, and 
milliners. 

2. Department for Girls’ Friendly Society members in Mills and 
Factories. Central head, Theresa, Dowager Countess of Shrews- 
bury. Correspondent, Mrs. Parker. Includes all girls labouring in 
mills and factories, or working for factories in their own homes. 

3. Department for Girls’ Friendly Society candidates from 
Workhouses and Orphanages. Central head, Miss Oxenham. This 
department is working with over 600 poor law boards, and has 
associates visiting workhouses and orphanages, who hold classes for 
the little girls, enroll them as Girls’ Friendly Society candidates, and 
when they go to service pass them on to an associate, who ‘ mothers’ 
the poor motherless child. 

4. Girls’ Friendly Society members in Service. Central head, Lady 
Vincent. Includes all kinds of domestic servants, who, however, 
cannot belong to the Society and attend any meetings without the per- 
mission of the mistresses. 

5. Department for the Girls’ Friendly Society Lodges and 
Lodgings. Central head, Lord Brabazon. Special work to assist in 
the provision of lodges (homes) in all towns and places where the need 
for them arises. 

6. The Department for Literature publishes one journal for asso- 
ciates and two magazines for members, in addition to books and 
pamphlets. Pure literature is encouraged by the formation of libraries 
of interesting books, for free circulation amongst the members. 

7. Sick members and Homes of Rest. Central head, Lady 
Brabazon. This department distributes funds to assist sick and over- 
worked members. A large portion of the fund is composed of contri- 
butions from the members themselves. 

8. Domestic Economy and Industrial Training. Homes for the 
training of children: for domestic service are instituted, and mem 
bers instructed, by training and lectures to earn their own living. 

VoL. XVIII.—No. 106. 3R 
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Emigration is not encouraged by the Society, but when a member de- 
sires to emigrate, she does so under its protection. 

Through the unfailing energy of the Honourable Mrs. Joyce, in- 
troductions are obtained for the members in every country to which 
they may go. A friend is found for them on the voyage out, a friend 
awaits them on their journey’s end, and, if necessary, a suitable 
situation found. 

Elaborate as is this organization, it is none too elaborate for the 
thousands and thousands of girls needing a friendly hand to hold 
them back from the countless pitfalls which beset their paths. In 
London alone, the number of girls employed in various occupations 
is so great as to be perfectly appalling, when we realise how few there 
are to lead them upwards and onwards, and how many there are to 
lead them downwards and backwards. ° In an admirable paper read by 
H.M. Inspector of Factories for the Central District of London, at a 
Girls’ Friendly Society conference for employers of factory girls, held 
in London in July, the table below was given, showing the number 


Approximate Table of Female Labour in the Central wiht eat District 
Artificial flowers . ‘ é . : ; ‘ ° . 2515 
Bookbinding ; ; : ‘ : ‘ ‘ ‘ ; . 6,962 
Boots aud shoes . " 4 ; . ‘ ; ‘ ‘ - 4,784 
Brushes ‘ ‘ - ° , ; . ‘ ° , , 431 
Baby-linen . : A ; ; ‘ ; : ; ‘ ; 690 
Braces, ties, scarves. . J ‘ ‘ ‘ 5 - 1,820 
Cigars ; ‘ ‘ d ; , . ‘ ‘ ‘ - 41,741 
Cigar-boxes . ‘ , . ‘ : ° ° , . 470 
Confectionery and bonbons . ‘ ‘ - . : ‘ - 1,476 
Collars ‘ : : ‘ ‘ : ‘ ° ‘ , + 3,470 
Men’s clothing . : ‘ , : : , P - 7,362 
Caps, hats, and bonnet shapes P ‘ , y : : - 1,853 
Costumes and skirts . j $ , : - + 4,054 
Envelopes, cardboard, stationery . F ‘ ‘ P : + 3,900 
Frilling, trimming, embroidery . s = ‘ ‘ : « 2,976 
Fancy boxes , ‘ ; . : : ; ? : - 4,880 
. . A ‘ + 3 ‘ ‘ A ‘ . 1,066 
Laundry . ‘ : ‘ : ‘ . ‘ , ‘ - em 
Leather bags ‘ i é ‘ i " x 4 ; " 940 
Machine ruling . ‘ . ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ “ 778 
Mantles i . . ‘ r ; ‘ , ‘ ‘ - 3,870 
Millinery . ; 2 ; ; ‘ ; s 4 ‘ . 2,464 
Ostrich feathers . , . : . 2,810 
Silk, cotton, worsted, w ‘inding and weaving . P Z ‘ « 3,389 
Shirts . ; " 4 . ; 930 
Trades not enumerated (blacking, buttons, baking powder, bedding, 

cork-cutting, chicory, cocoa, chocolate, corsets, clay pipes, 
eyelet-stamping, felt hats, fur-dyeing, fancy baskets, fringe, 
gold and silver lace, horse-hair, jewel-cases, paper-colouring, 
perfumery, pencils, surgical instruments, tin ware, and japan- 
ning, tobacco pouches, leather purses, umbrellas, upholsterers, 
white lead) . ‘ ‘ ; ‘ ; ° 


Total as nearly as possible 
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of girls employed in various branches of industry. When it is taken 
into consideration that these figures only represent one district of the 
great metropolis, and do not include girls employed in retail shops, 
the magnitude of the task which lies before us will be plainly seen. 

The 69,876 for Central London represents a very small portion of 
the girl labour in that city alone, and the girl workers of the large 
manufacturing towns in the provinces, and the scattered workers in 
country towns and places, make a grand total which, if put into 
figures, would alarm even a philanthropist. ‘That such a work as the 
Girls’ Friendly Society is doing is sorely needed amongst them is 
shown in the valuable paper by Mr. Lakeman, to which reference has 
been made. He says :— 


To a close observer of what is called ‘human nature,’ the physical and moral 
conditions of female workers in England is a very grave and important subject, and 
demands the strictest attention of every one interested therein; for it is only by the 
gradual power of insistence, and by the adoption of right means at the right time, 
that an entry can be made to the understanding. The elevation of the moral 
being is quite outside the possibility of any official, who can only use his influence 
with great caution, at the very moment he sees or hears what ought to be con- 
demned. We-want the elevation of the people at home, in cleanliness, decency, 
and morality, so that example when at work may have its due effect in the awaken- 
ing of the mind to a consideration of what they are, for very many females work 
in places vastly superior in cleanliness to their own homes. I have seen enough in 
the domestic workshops of East London, far worse than anywhere else in my 
travels, and where no regard is paid to the common decencies of life, and wherein 
a Bible could not be found. 


In another place Mr. Lakeman points out the difference in the 
condition of factory employées :— 


At meal times one sees trashy novelettes in use, or hears songs of questionable taste, 
but I have never seen a Bible in a factory or workshop, except three, and those are 
amongst the best regulated factories in my districf, wherein about 300 girls work. 
Each floor is superintended by a forewoman, who will not engage a hand unless 
her character will bear strict investigation, and who has not been trained in a 
religious direction. Here we find neatly clad hands, decorous, attentive to their 
work, and respectful, because discipline is observed, and example good. And it is 
just possible I might go into another factory of a like trade close by, and find the 
reverse. Why is it? Because, I think, in the one, masters and overlookers con- 
sider themselves as units in the world of Providence to work for God’s cause, to 
act as if they were trustees of social justice, to sanction only what is right, and to 
enforce the doctrine of obedience in every phase of their working condition. But 
how few of such do we find!—yea, rather, the majority bow to the conditions that 
competition and luxury impose upon them, and look to production only as the sole 
relationship to be allowed between master and employée. 

There is undoubtedly a great need for the interposition of the Girls’ Friendly 
Society, for the moral condition of the workers (7. ¢. factory girls) needs raising. 
If our factory girls could, under the influence of pious persons, be brought to a 
conviction of the value of true religion, purity of life, faithfulness to employers, 
and thrift would soon follow, and the opprobrium cast on girls who are at work in 
our factories would quickly die out. 

Most of the girls live at home and give their parents a small portion of their 
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wages, securing the bulk for their own pleasures. In fact, boys and girls have too 
much money to play with, and as parental restraint is so relaxed, gratification at 
night is the all absorbing thought. Late to bed, late to rise, late to work, tired 
and jaded physically, is not the way to begin a day’s work, and perhaps, having no 
means to procure suitable nourishment on account of the night’s excess, they fall 
the easier into temptation. 


Many more extracts might with advantage be made did space. 


permit from this paper, the writer of which has had a long and intimate 
experience of the class about whom he writes. To all thinking minds 
the value of the work done by the Girls’ Friendly Society must be 
increased by the fact that its existence in no way depends on indivi- 
dual efforts. Its organisation is so large that the removal of one of 
its workers by death or other cause cannot stop the machinery. A 
gap made is speedily filled up, and the work goes on as before. 


THERESA SHREWSBURY. 
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THE NEW FRENCH CHAMBER. 


TuE last number of this Review contained an article by Mr. William 
Henry Hurlbert, bearing the title, ‘State Christianity and the French 
Elections’—an article remarkable in many respects, and indicating 
much conscientious study. But it shows how difficult it is for any 
foreigner fully to comprehend the mind of another nation or thoroughly 
to grasp the conditions of its social and political life. 

Yet a foreigner has certain advantages: not being personally 
engaged in the struggle, he is likely to be impartial, and probably 
would be so, if he were not influenced by preconceptions formed amid 
the political life of his own country. But there are certain fine dis- 
tinctions which can only be recognised or even perceived after long 
experience, and a stranger is always liable to attribute equal import- 
ance to facts which are really very different in value. It is, however, 
a fundamental principle in arithmetic, that one can only add together 
units of the same kind. 

Mr. Hurlbert, in comparing the numbers of votes given in certain 
elections in 1881 and in 1885, has not taken into account the different 
methods of voting. Mr. Hurlbert represents M. Brisson as having, 
when at Bordeaux, demanded the expulsion of the Orleans Princes. M. 
Brisson never made any such demand anywhere, much less at Bordeaux ; 
for he never went there during the whole period of the elections. Mr. 
Hurlbert devotes two whole pages to the Paroles dun Révolté, by 
Prince Kropotkin, which had not five hundred readers in France, and 
is, moreover, entirely outside French habits of mind or thought. Mr. 
Hurlbert believes that the French peasantry are disposed to rush into 
Collectivism, and in proof of it he quotes certain figures given by 
M. Toulenu, a Belgian, who fancies that, were we to tax the barren 
heaths of Lower Brittany as highly as the fertile plains of Normandy 
we should thereby compel the proprietors of the former to bring them 
under cultivation. 

Mr. Hurlbert tells us that, before the second ballot, the Ministry 
brought the whole force of administrative pressure to bear upon the 
electors. This is anerror. The Government carried their abstention 
from interference to the point of deception. Mr. Hurlbert predicts 
that the Chamber will not live more than a few months. This is a 
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matter which the future must decide; but assuredly the prediction is 
one calculated to astonish all Frenchmen, to whatsoever party they 
belong. 

I am grateful to the editor of the Mineteenth Century for permit- 
ting me to place this subject of the French elections before his readers 
in another point of view. As a Frenchman, and as one who has taken 
a personal share in the struggle, I may be accused of partiality; my 
appreciation of the matter is open to legitimate suspicion; but | 
shall endeavour so to group and to classify facts as to present a correct 
picture of the state of things in France at the time of the elections, 
and to enable-the English public to understand recent events. 
History has no miracles to relate. 

I. First, then, a word as to our electoral legislation. Since the 
passing of the electoral law of 1875, French electors have voted onthe 
uninominal system; the departments were divided into circumscrip- 
tions, each of which elected asingle deputy. The Chamber preceding 
the one recently elected was composed of 355 members. 

The inconveniences of the uninominal system were so great in 
France, that all the leaders of the Republican party, from Gambetta 
to Clémenceau, had exerted themselves against it. There were three 
sorts of candidates for the electors to choose from—the honest man, 
good husband and father, against whom there was not a word to be 
said, but who was utterly ignorant upon all matters of general 
interest ; the rich proprietor of the district, whose wealth secured him 
a large following ; or an adventurer, who managed an election, as he 
would have started an equivocal business affair, by means of cor- 
ruption of every sort. 

Once elected, the deputy became the commissionaire of his 
electors. He was assailed by every description of personal demand, 
which he strove to satisfy for the better security of his electoral 
fief. He, in his turn, assailed the Ministers for places, from that of 
prefect down to that of road-keeper. The Ministers answered: Do 
ut des. 

And it was by this process of giving in order to receive that M. 
Ferry obtained those votes by which the majority approved his every 
scheme, while each individual member of that majority had no sooner 
deposited his vote in the urn, than he declared in confidence, to all 
who would listen to him, that he had voted with a heart full of 
despair—/a mort dans fame. ‘That was the formula consecrated to 
these occasions. 

Every one was so utterly weary of this state of things, that the 
Chamber itself, by the law of the 16th of June, adopted the scrutin de 
“iste. By this method, each department votes for one single list of 
candidates, in the ratio of one member to every 70,000 inhabitants, 
foreigners excluded. Each department, however, even if the number 
of electors be below 70,000, elects at least three deputies. Two are 
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assigned to the territory of Belfort, six to Algiers, and ten to the 
Colonies. The total number of deputies is 584. 

I would especially call the attention of English readers to the 
following arrangement under the law: whenever it happens that a 
candidate has failed to obtain at the first ballot, first, an absolute 
majority of the votes actually cast, and secondly, a fourth of the 
registered voters, it is held to be sufficient reason for a second ballot 
to be taken a fortnight later. The term Jad/ottage is inaccurately 
applied to this second election, because the choice of the electors is 
not restricted to the candidates of the first ballot. This, roughly 
sketched, is the actual state of the electoral law in France. 

II. What was the condition of France at the time of the 
elections? The Ferry Ministry fell on the 31st of March in consequence 
of the excitement produced by the retreat of Langson and the 
wounding of General de Negrier. It would be an exaggeration to 
represent the Chamber as carried away by a feeling of terror. They 
did not believe the Celestials to be at the French frontier .or at the 
gates of the Palais Bourbon; but they took the opportunity thus 
offered to them of throwing off the yoke of the Ferry Ministry. The 
greater number of those deputies who.had upheld it, had been 
severely reproached when they visited their constituencies. Their 
electors asked them: ‘How soon are you going to have done with 
your colonial expeditions, as to which the only thing we understand 
is that they cost us both men and millions, use up our war material, 
and wear out our vessels, without any perceptible result? We were 
willing to bear exhausting sacrifices, both of men and money, for the 
improvement of our army and navy—but in order to secure our 
safety in Europe, not in order to take Tunis under pretence of 
chastising the Kroumirs, or to bombard the Hovas under pretence of 
protecting the Sakalaves, or to make war upon the Annamites and 
Chinese under pretence of protecting the Tonquinese. We ought to 
think first of protecting ourselves: we want an army for the sake of 
our own security and not for purposes of conquest.’ 

The defeat of Langson was merely a pretext: the fall of the 
Ferry Ministry was really due to the force of public opinion, of which 
the October elections were a further manifestation. Sixty-seven per 
cent. of the population of France is rural. Jacques Bonhomme is the 
incarnation of the French peasantry, and Jacques Bonhomme’s politics 
may be embodied:in the simple formula of peace and quietness. In 
his eyes the best Government is that which secures him the most 
tranquillity, which demands the least money from him, and does 
not carry off his son for a soldier ; and, after all, these politics are not so 
very stupid. Napoleon the Third understood them when he declared, 
in his speech at Bordeaux in 1852, ‘L’ Empire, c'est la paix.’ He 
fell because he was unfaithful to this programme. 

M. Ferry, in his speech at Périgueux, said: ‘The Republic will 
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either be the Republic of the peasantry, or none.’ But if the Republic 
is to be the Republic of the peasantry, the Government must not 
display so much contempt for the politics of the pot-au-feu, and 
rush into adventures in distant lands. Tonquin has been to the 
Government of the Republic what Mexico was to the Empire. 

The war of 1870 cost the French budget 10 milliards 876 
millions of francs, without counting our losses in private property 
and in human beings. In order to meet this loss, it was necessary to 
impose more than 700 millions of new taxes, nearly all of which were 
levied in the form of indirect taxation. 

In spite of the heavy burden of her general expenses and the 
mischievous incidence of taxation, in spite of the most violent 
political crises, France has righted herself to the point that each 
year’s income has provided for its expenditure, through the growth of 
the basis upon which the taxes are levied. 

But nations, as well as individuals, are intoxicated by good 
fortune. .Money was there to spend, and it was largely spent. 

Those who, like Mr. Hurlbert, accept the figures brought for- 
ward as an electoral argument by the Monarchist reaction, have 
an entirely false idea of the financial ‘position of France. The 
Reactionists pointed out the increased expenditure, but carefully 
refrained from pointing out that between 1878 and 1884 the 
Republic has removed from the budget taxes to the amount of nearly 
300 millions; being 40 per cent. of the taxes necessitated by the 
war. 

The increase of the regular budget is not due to an increase in 
the number of taxes levied, but to the increased receipts from the 
taxes already in existence. Far from being an indication of indigence, 
it is an indication of prosperity. 

That is not the source of the mischief—it is this: In 1878 M. de 
Freycinet had drawn up a grandiose scheme of public works, and the 
Ministry were tormented by the députés d arrondissements, who all 
clamoured for a slice of the cake. Not all the public works projected 
or executed are of equal utility. The Opportunists, who might be 
more correctly named the party of arbitrary Republicanism, considered 
that the Government ought to take upon itself ‘the employment of 
the national savings.’ By this method the party has locked up a 
considerable amount of capital, and deprived it for a time of its 
fructifying power. 

Since 1879 the Chambers have voted 448 millions in Government 
grants or advances towards the making of local roads, to which the 
departments and communes concerned contributed their share. In 
1871 the total extent of our main lines of railroad was 17,000 kilo- 
metres: it is now over 30,000. To these main lines, branch lines of 
local utility have been added. Large works have also been accom- 
plished for the improvement of our water communication. The 
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millions thus spent have been scattered too widely over the various 
maritime ports, instead of concentrating the work upon two or three. 
Very considerable sums have thus been sunk and withdrawn from 
industrial and commercial enterprise. But nevertheless these great 
works now exist ; their utility is daily proved ; their cost is being, more 
or less rapidly, paid off ; and they may be regarded as being an increase 
of the fixed capital of France. The French budget suffers chiefly from 
the expense of the army and navy. This has been aggravated by distant 
expeditions, which have brought no sort of profit to the country. 

The ten plagues spoken of in the Bible were not the only plagues 
of Egypt. She suffered from an eleventh plague—the plague of the 
architects who built her Pyramids, raised her obelisks, and con- 
structed her enormous temples. In France, this eleventh plague has in- 
creased to a tremendous degree. We were desirous of doing great things 
for primary education. Instantly a swarm of architects precipitated 
themselves upon us, crying aloud: ‘Schoolhouses must be built.’ 
And they forthwith fell to work to build schoolhouses. In their eyes, 
the shell is everything, the living creature within it, nothing. They 
have scattered over the territory of France a quantity of monumental 
edifices out of all proportion to the magnitude of the need. One 
particular little town of 700 inhabitants, in Lower Brittany, has been 
provided with a schoolhouse costing 30,000 francs. In order to 
pay off the sum advanced for this purpose by the State, the commune 
is obliged to add a certain number of centimes to every franc of the 
four principal direct taxes. The peasantry have displayed less 
enthusiasm concerning the palaces erected for their children to learn 
in, than concerning the increased taxes they have to pay. 

While all these expenses were incurred for the sake of the future, 
all the expenses of the past were kept up. To all this internal 
grandeur was added the grandeur of a ‘Colonial Policy.’ Jacques 
Bonhomme is not prodigal in his own expenditure, and he does not 
admire prodigality in others, especially when he has reason to think 
that the prodigality is at his expense. 

The ordinary budget absorbs more than three milliards of francs 
annually ; the departmental and communal budgets reach nearly 500 
millions. The State, by means of its loans and floating debt, spends 
more than 500 millions, provided for by what is called extraordinary 
taxation. The sum thus withdrawn from private savings, from 
industry and commerce, amounts to upwards of four milliards. This 
enormous levy is one of the causes of the dearness of production and 
the lack of productive enterprise among us, and, generally, of our 
industrial impecuniosity. 

There is another cause. In 1881, under the first Ferry Ministry, 
the general customs tariff was raised—an increase which was the 
more felt because all manufactured goods had fallen in price since 
1860. The new commercial treaties were less liberal than those 
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which ended at that date. At the very moment when the Govern- 
ment proclaimed themselves about to break down the wall of China, 
they raised again the barrier of their custom-houses round France, 
and thus brought about severe crises‘like that of Lyons, while edu- 
cating the public mind in the belief that it is in the power of a State 
to regulate the prices of commodities. 

The campaign in favour of raising the duties upon corn and 
cattle was begun by the ‘Reactionists, and the Republicans lacked the 
courage to oppose them. ‘They followed the lead. The rise was not 
sufficient to bring about an appreciable increase in the price of corn. 
The Reactionists, with the impudence which few parties seem able to 
avoid, said to the peasants: ‘Vote for us, and we will help you to 
sell your corn well!’ ‘That is to say, we will help you to sell it dear. 
And instead of resisting, the Republicans allowed themselves to be 
towed behind. But, as they had some sense of responsibility and 
feared to disgust the democracy of the towns by any exaggerated 
promises, they were less daring than their adversaries, and by a just 
punishment, which, I fear, will not enlighten them, found themselves 
in the false position of those who neither dared to follow nor to face 
their competitors on this ground. 

III. I will now endeavour to explain the religious question. The 
Catholic clergy have been at war with every successive Government 
since the Revolution, even with that of the Restoration. _ They have 
always complained of being persecuted, from the time when they 
ceased to have an absolute right of persecuting others. The fact 
that they complain of the Republican Government does not, then, 
indicate any alteration in their habits; the only difference is that 
they complain more loudly against it than against any other régime. 
It is a case of natural antipathy, like that between the cat and the 
dog. The Republic represents the spirit of free inquiry—the negation 
of the principle of supernatural authority ; this is a contradiction of 
all the Catholic doctrines and beliefs. 

When Bonaparte executed the coup d'état of the 18th Brumaire, 
the Church had been separated from the State since the year 1794. 
The French had so completely lost the habit of fulfilling the 
observances of the faith, that the First Consul forgot to be married in 
church until the morning when he was to receive. consecration as 
Emperor. 

He had, however, established the Concordat in 1802, hoping by 
this means to create a national clergy whom he could use as a poli- 
tical tool, and to supplement his military prestige by that of religion. 
He failed in this, as all succeeding régimes have failed. Nevertheless, 
the idea was revived by the Opportunists, who hoped to win over the 
clergy. In 1872, Gambetta came forward at St. Quentin as the 


apologist of the curé de campagne; but the curé de campagne was 
not to be seduced. 
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After that, the partisans of an arbitrary policy,' perceiving that 
every means of seduction offered by the Concordat had failed to 
produce any effect, decided to employ the methods of repression it 
afforded. 

This celebrated operation was performed by M. Jules Ferry in 
1880 and 1881, under the name of the ‘ Execution of the Decrees.’ 
This was both odious and ridiculous. Police expeditions were made ; 
troops were put under arms; and locks were broken open. ‘The reli- 
gious orders against whom the attack was directed, defended them- 
selves in a manner equally ridiculous ; and the greatest number of them 
quietly returned to their habitations on the day following the inva- 
sion. The actual result was nil; but this outward show of persecution 
enabled the victims of it, as well as their friends, to raise the cry of 
‘la Terreur !’ As might have been expected, the secular clergy took 
sides*with the monks and Jesuits. 

Then followed the nibbling at the budget of public worship. 
They plucked the feathers from the Concordat, and turned them into 
arrows against the priests. Canons were suppressed, and battles were 
fought in the tribune over taking a hundred francs from this curé 
and ten francs from that vicar. All these things went by the name 
of the ‘Concordat Policy,’ which it is impossible to confound with a 
policy of concord. 

The war waged against the Republic by the priests was continued 
with redoubled vigour. The bishop of every department was the 
pivot of the reactionary organisation. All the enemies of the 
Republic became merged together in one great clerical party. ‘The 
Government is powerless against this organisation of the clergy, 
which is able to act upon the people, publicly through the medium 
of the pulpit, privately threugh the medium of the confessional. 
Our mayors are now elected by the municipal councils, and in many 
of the smaller communes the sole authority officially connected with 
the State is the priest. 

Liberty of association does not as yet exist in France. There is 
but one sole powerful association amongst us, which is alike main- 
tained by, and independent of the State—the Church. 

IV. It should not be forgotten that, for France, liberty is an ex- 
periment. Liberty of the press and of public meetings only dates 
back to 1881. Until now, the Government has always interposed— 
more or less openly, more or less secretly—in the elections. In 
all elections before that of October last, our Ministers used to send 
circulars to all those dependent on the Government, ordering 
them to abstain from any show even of their preferences. It was 
asking a good deal of human nature! The most scrupulous function- 
aries obeyed completely, and were mute. Those who, for one reason 
or another, did not love the Republic, failed to maintain the same 


1 La Politique autoritatre. 
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reserve ; while those among them who desired but lacked the courage 
to make known their inclinations publicly, set their wives to work, 
in order to be able afterwards to protest: ‘ It was not I who did this 
— it was my wife.’ 

Our Reactionists in France have never been scrupulous as to 
methods. They said to the Republicans, ‘ We refused liberty to you in 
the name of our principles; we demand liberty from you in the name 
of yours.’ But the word ‘liberty’ has, by this time, acquired so great 
a prestige that they have themselves adopted it as their banner. 
They declare themselves, the upholders of ‘ the liberty of the Father 
of the Family ;’ for it is thus they designate the obligation they seek 
to impose upon the children of Protestants, Jews, and Freethinkers 
of learning the Roman Catholic Catechism in school. They also 
declare themselves the upholders of liberty of conscience; but that 
liberty they have violated whenever they have had the power to do 
so. 

They have protested against the Tonquin and Madagascar expedi- 
tions, although some among them, like Bishop Freppel, were among 
the most ardent supporters of both. They promised the peasants a 
rise in the price of corn—it was a portion of their electoral programme 
—but, although Mr. Hurlbert believes the contrary, they have care- 
fully abstained from putting before them the dilemma—‘ Monarchy or 
the Republic?’ To begin with, it was impossible to do so; for although 
the Legitimists and Orleanists have only a single pretender between 
them, they are very far from being agreed amongst themselves ; while 
the Bonapartists, who have two pretenders to choose between, can 
neither agree with their former adversaries nor their actual temporary 
allies. In Brittany, the elections always used to be carried on beneath 
the tricolour flag on the one side and the white flag on the other. 

The title now assumed by the Reactionists—‘ the Conservative 
Opposition ’—was extremely well chosen. It appeals at one and the 
same time to the sentiment of independence and that critical tendency 
which are at the bottom of every Frenchman’s nature, and to that love 
of things stable, that dread of change and desire for tranquillity, 
which are no less powerful amongst us. The manifestoof M. Lambert 
de Sainte-Croix dwells only on the necessity of a strong and stable 
Government, superior to all parties. The Reactionists went to 
work by insinuation, but nowhere did they pronounce the word 
‘monarchy’; to do so would have frightened away the electors by 
raising the fear of civil war. 

V. In fact, the platform of the Reactionists was nearly the same 
as the Radical platform, or rather they took from the Radicals a 
portion of their platform. It was the Radicals who had protested the 
most energetically against the colonial expeditions. An important 
fraction of the Radical party also protested against the Concordat 
policy, regarding these paltry methods of worrying the clergy as con- 
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temptible. It is true that nearly the whole party declared for free 
trade, and refused to promise a rise in the price of corn. 

The electors voted either Right or Left according to their political 
tendencies and opinions, but men who represented the Ferry Ministry 
were everywhere set aside and forsaken. The one person thoroughly 
and completely beaten at our late elections was Ferry. 

The French electors neither voted for the Republic nor for 
Monarchy. Their votes were really given on the questions—peace 
or war, religious despotism or religious freedom, extravagance 
or economy. If we compare the electoral map published by the 
Times of the 29th of October with the map of primary instruction, 
the strict correlation between the two will be clearly seen. A few 
exceptions apart, the departments where the people can read and 
write have voted for Republicans and Radicals, and the others for the 
Reactionists. ‘The only policy which the peasantry can understand 
is a Radical policy, whether of the Right or Left. 

The subtle distinctions and fimesses of what are called Parliamen- 
tary politics cannot be appreciated where the suffrage is universal. 
This accounts for the impotence of the Left centre. Its most brilliant 
member, and in himself a most valuable‘man, M. Ribot, was thrown 
out in the department of the Pas de Calais, which is that contain- 
ing the greatest number of small rural communes. 

Miniature politics are not the sort adapted to universal suffrage. 
They must be largely planned and boldly sketched, in colours 
sufficiently striking to be visible at a distance, like scene-painting. 
And for this reason the system of voting by lists, which is a coarse 
implement, and may happen to deliver over a whole department to 
one sole party through a difference of one or two votes, necessitates 
the adoption of two alterations in our system—the re-election of the 
Chamber by one third at a time, instead of by the whole, and the 
cumulative method of voting. 

VI. Owing to ignorance of the mechanism of our law and of our 
electoral customs, foreigners received a false impression of the vote 
of the 4th of October. They only saw the bare fact that among 306 
seats the Republicans gained 130 and the Reactionists 176. The 
Republic appeared to them to be lost, and Monarchy certain. 

This is quite false. ‘The mistake arose from their ignorance of a rule 
of our electoral law which provides that the only elections which are 
valid at the first voting are those in which the candidates have 
obtained the suffrages of one-fourth of the registered voters, and an 
absolute majority of the votes cast. In the departments in which 
the danger of reaction was greatest, there were only two lists—the - 
Republican and the Conservative Opposition. Those lists produced 
the restlt shown on the 4th of October. In the other departments 
the different sections of the Republican party decided to test their 
strength at the first vote, and also that, at the second trial, the list 
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which was thus shown to have obtained the majority should stand 
alone. This is a manceuvre to which the Republican party has long 
been accustomed, and he who should fail to conform to it would be 
disqualified ever after. Thus it was that, at the second ballot, the 
Reactionists only gained 26, their original 176 rising to 202; while 
the Republicans gained 252, their original 130 rising to 382. It 
is fair to say, however, that the result of the elections of the 4th of 
October gave a great impulse to the Republican party. The electors 
wanted to ‘ give the Government a lesson,’ and the lesson turned out 
even more striking than they had intended or foreseen. 

M. Ferry declared at Havre, ‘The danger lies on the Left.’ 
The elections of the 4th of October have shown that he was as much 
mistaken in his prophecy as he was in the rest of his policy. The 
danger lies oh the Right—nowhere else. 

VII. Paris has proved this. During these last years, if one had 
read nothing but the reports of public meetings carefully recorded by 
the Reactionary and so-called moderate journals; if one had judged 
Paris by the scenes that annually occur at Pére Lachaise on the 
anniversaries of the Commune; if, even.on the eve of the elections, 
one had formed one’s opinion upon the programme of the ‘ Central 
Committee’ organised by Captain Maujan, and a certain number 
of persons who fancied that to be one’s own candidate was 
sufficient to secure election, one might have imagined that Paris 
intended to give her majority to escaped Communists, to revo- 
lutionary Anarchists like M. Jules Guesde, or at least to Collec- 
tivists like M. Joffrin. Far from it: the Parisian‘electors picked 
their way through the confusion of the twenty lists presented 
to them, and made up their own, with a political tact and a 
perception of subtle distinctions that render it a chef @euvre. At 
the head of their list they placed the most Parisian of the Paris 
deputies—a man allied to the family of Victor Hugo and one of the 
most sfiritue/ men in this town so full of esfrit—Edouard Lockroy. 
It is impossible to create a red spectre out of him! They took men 
with one foot planted upon Opportunism, like Paul Bert and Germain 
Casse, in order to show that they were not actuated by any merely 
exclusive spirit. They returned two working-men. They have 
been blamed for electing MM. Camelinat and Basly, but wrongly 
blamed, for by so doing they have proved to working-men that 
access to the Chamber is open to them, and thereby deprived the 
Anarchists of the argument that the suffrage only existed for the 
benefit of the dourgeois. They placed the name of Henri Rochefort 

. 30,000 votes behind his colleagues, showing him that, while grateful 
for his past services, they did not appprove his policy of detraction @ 
outrance. ‘They resolutely excluded the former chiefs of the Ferryist 
majority—MM.° Spuller and Ranc—and the Monarchists also, in 
spite of the efforts they made; while the lists of Revolutionaries, 
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Anarchists, and Collectivists only received an average of 15,000 
votes out of 430,000. They also gave this admirable proof of 
discipline, that, at the second ballot, the first among the thirty-four 
deputies to be elected received 289,000 votes and the thirty-first 
279,000, being a difference of only 10,000 votes between the two. 

VIII. The late elections are by no means a proof that the Republic 
is bound to adopt a policy of prudence amounting to immobility—far 
from it. - It ought to proceed by affirmations palpable to all. The 
country has declared on every side that it wants no more of the 
Politque Coloniale ; therefore we are bound to renounce our Tonquin 
and Madagascar enterprises as formally as Mr. Gladstone has re- 
nounced Afghanistan and the enterprises of Sir Bartle Frere in 
Southern Africa. ‘The best method would be to bring about the neu- 
tralisation of Tonquin and Madagascar by means of an International 
Conference. 

The late Chamber considered it most prudent to attempt no 
internal reforms. External preoccupations turn public attention away 
from those questions of reform which would be far more useful to the 
country. 

The policy of the Concordat neither seduced nor terrified the 
clergy. With respect to them, a Republican Government cannot 
proclaim any policy save one in accordance with its own principles 
of liberty and of religious neutrality. ‘That means the separation of 
Church and State. Many temporary measures may be taken in this 
direction. The one proposed by Yves Guyot and Jouffrault is, 
the erasure of the words ‘budget of worship’ from the national 
budget, and the conversion of the 50,000,000 francs it costs into 
municipal grants to the communes, to be divided in proportion to 
their shares of that budget, with liberty given to such communes as 
desire to do so, to employ the sum to the relief of the communal 
taxation. This would be a p:emium to the communes desirous of 
disestablishment—the method of persuasion substituted for the 
method of force. It is, of course, understood that a sufficient main- 
tenance should be guaranteed to all priests too advanced in age to be 
able to begin life anew, which would prevent them from proclaiming 
that they were driven into the streets and reduced to beggary. 

The exemption of cerain categories of persons from military 
service outrages that sentiment of equality which is perhaps the most 
powerful political’ motor in France. ‘The subjection of Seminarists 
to this obligation was regarded with favour even by the peasants of 
Lower Brittany, and has already rendered the recruitment of the ranks 
of the clergy extremely difficult. Young men who formerly entered | 
the priesthood either to escape from field labour or to ‘ better their 
condition’ now become teachers. This occupation offers many 
inducements to them—a security which the clerical career no longer 
affords, and the possibility of advantageous marriages. In spite of all 
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its efforts, the Church of France is doomed to extinction through lack 
of priests. As far back as 1878, the Abbé Bougand, Vicar-general to 
the Bishop of Orleans (M. Dupanloup), made known the difficulty of 
finding recruits for the service of the Church in a work bearing the 
title: ‘The Great Perilof the Church of France.’ 

Mr. Hurlbert has not taken into account the profound indifference 
to all theological matters which exists in France. Numbers of people 
who call themselves Catholics, who marry in church and are buried 
by the Church—who baptize their children and send them to com- 
munion—notwithstanding their performance of these ceremonies, 
never set foot in church themselves and never give a moment’s 
thought to matters of religion or theology. Not four per cent. of the 
population of Paris go to Mass on Sundays. A comparison of the 
superficial area of the churches with the population of Paris is suffi- 
cient to prove this lack of religious observance. In provincial towns 
even, the men are rarely churchgoers. The clergy have no real in- 
fluence except among rural populations, and not among all even of 
these. This influence will rapidly disappear should a conflict of 
interests arise between the peasant and the priest. 

IX. Mr. Hurlbert, following the Zimes, makes some subtle dis- 
tinction between Republicans and Radicals. He adds up the votes 
obtained by the different political parties, and he finds—Monarch- 
ists, 3,608,000 ; Republicans, 3,127,000 ; Radicals, 1,230,000; and he 
concludes that there is a Monarchist majority of 481,000. Does he 
then imagine that the Radicals are not Republicans? ‘They are the 
sincerest, the most faithful and devoted, among the Republicans. 
Upon every occasion of danger they have been those who have dis- 
played the greatest discipline. 

It is difficult to prophesy what the new Chamber will do. But Mr. 
Hurlbert may be quite reassured. It will accomplish its four years’ 
task without any hasty dissolution. The 382 Republicans have a 
sufficient majority to constitute a Government quite strong enough to 
stand unshaken by the 202 representatives of the Right. No doubt 
there will be found some undisciplined persons among the Left ; but, 
on the other hand, some members of the former Ferryist majority 
will be unable to throw over their past all at once. These two groups, 
set one against the other, may be counted at eighty, as the maximum. 
Thus there remains a united Radical majority of 300. These are the 
probable figures, for the state of things can only be accurately defined 
between now and January. Judging, however, from the various 
meetings that have already taken place among the deputies, one 
is justified in believing that they will adopt as a programme, a stable 
government and the internal reform of our institutions. 

As President of the Republic we have a man who, in spite of his 
seventy-eight years, receives all comers every morning, speaks with a- 
clearness and vigour which few men, even in the fullness of maturity, 
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can equal, and who, while respected by all parties, is well known to 
be opposed to all adventurous expeditions and violent measures. 

A strong Opposition has the advantage of keeping a party on its 
good behaviour and preventing its members pursuing their own 
fancies and passions. .But even if differences arise among the 
Republicans with regard to this or that solution of a question, this 
or that position to be taken up or reform to be undertaken, the 
Reactionists have also their divisions, far wider, among themselves— 
divisions which even now, though but just elected, they are beginning to 
display. M. Paul de Cassagnac talks of nothing but violence ; M. de 
Mun wants to found a Catholic party, and is disavowed by the bishops. 
In vain do the Orleanists strive to recall their allies to prudence. 
The Reactionists are already showing signs of the anarchy into which 
they would plunge the country were they to be triumphant. 

That is the direction from which an anarchy might arise; not from 
those Anarchists and Collectivists from whom Mr. Hurlbert seems to 
foresee it. But, as he witnessed the electoral period with his own 
eyes, he ought to feel reassured by the calmness he must have observed 
on every side. ° 

The new Chamber will no doubt make mistakes. The Republican 
party may perhaps attempt to induce certain measures of State 
Socialism—far less socialistic, however, than the ‘ Radical programme ’ 
of Mr. Chamberlain. The question of property is not brought for- 
ward in France. The demands of the French peasantry are—the 
diminution and simplification of the duties on transport, stamps, and 
mortgages, and that all legal charges and proceedings be rendered 
less costly. They would like to sell their cattle and corn at a higher 
price, but they have no kind of notion how this is to be managed. As 
for the rest, what they want is to be left quiet. If they have a horror 
of anything, it is of the Collectivist theories. The article of the Code 
than they understand best is the following ; ‘ Nul n’est tenu de rester 
dans l’indivision.’—Art. 815 of the Civil Code. 

There is no danger from this side. 

What then are the rocks ahead? Our centralisation; our spirit 
of dogmatism, which seeks to impose uniformity upon the country, 
instead of endeavouring to reach unity through consent ; our ignorance 
of political economy, which drives us towards ‘protection’ and 
towards a State Socialism, all the more dangerous because it hides 
itself under a moderate exterior ; and that dread of taking the respon- 
sibility of serious reforms which paralyses alike our deputies and our 
Government. What France really requires is not a policy of immo- 
bility, but a policy so resolutely reformatory as to break in pieces the 
framework of those ‘ Institutions of the year XIII.,’ bequeathed to her 
by the despotic genius of Bonaparte. 

Yves Guyot. 

Vor. XVIII.—No. 106. 38 
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LEOPARD. 


*,.. che conosciuto, ancor che tristo, 
Ha suoi diletti il vero.’ 


In the first years of the present century there was no portion of 
civilised Europe apparently more remote from the stir and impulse of 
the world’s movement than that group of small villages—half villages 
and half towns—which border the Marches of Ancona. Isolated by 
their insignificance even more than by their geographical position, 
free from all extraneous influence, Austrian or French, they presented 
an undisturbed type of the old provincial life of Italy, with its curious 
survials of custom, its tradition of formal intercourse, its deep in- 
herited distrust of what is new. That strange mental lassitude as of 
an ancient race—the impatience, the ex#uz with life, the old tedium 
vite of the Roman, which is so curious a trait in the modern Italian 
character—was never more fully illustrated than in the daily life of 
these dull little places, at once so busy and so unimportant, alive only 
with obscure local interests, and, for the rest, bound fast in triple 
fetters of ignorance, bigotry, and pride. And yet it was precisely 
from one of these last strongholds of the feudal spirit that Leopardi 
came—the poet destined to do more to establish the sentiment of 
intellectual liberty in Italy than any other writer of his time. He 
came from the very heart of the old order of things, not to save but 
to destroy. His life was one long illustration of the tragedy of out- 
ward circumstance. 

For, like Byron’s Leopardi’s genius was essentially of an awaken- 
ing, a liberating nature. It is the triumph of the force of the 
individual at war with all the forces of an organised, an elaborate 
system of life. In the land of traditions Leopardi belonged to no 
recognised school. Before a literature of beautiful conventions the 
keynote of his being was a terrible sincerity. He emancipated ex- 
pression, his voice awakened Italy; his glory lies in that. And yet 
it is curious to observe how indirectly, always impersonally, he 
touched upon the actualities of life. Partly, no doubt, this reticence 
arose from the political necessities of the day, the law of active 
repression of speech being then in fullest force from one end to the 
other of the peninsula; but partly also it was the indication of that 
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peculiar disinclination to personal. appeal which runs through Leo- 
pardi’s writing, so that, of all lyric poets, he is the one who makes 
fewest confidences to his reader. It is characteristic of him, too, that 
he has left no single formula of political principle, seeming indeed 
to shun all such formule, sometimes even veiling his more patriotic 
meaning under a cover of allusion—as in the apostrophes to his lady, 
‘la Donna mia,’ which is often in his verse but another name for 
Italy—and yet it would be almost impossible, even now, to over- 
state the influence of his lofty star-like ideal of liberty upon the 
young minds of his fellow-countrymen. ‘A free mood in the artist,’ 
said Goethe, ‘makes us free.’ It was chiefly this indirect, this subtler 
form of freedom, the liberation of the intellect, which Giacomo 
Leopardi won for Italy. 

He was born at Recanati, in the province of Ancona, on the 29th of 
June, 1798, his family, on both sides of the house, being of ancient 
and distinguished origin. His father, the Count Monaldo, traced his 
descent from a certain Otho, or Attone, who lived before the year 
1200. His mother was the noble Donna Adelaide of the Marchesi 
Antici. It was her boast that early in the- fourteenth century, one 
of her ancestors, an exiled Guelph, had returned in triumph to Recanati 
with the victorous army of the Pope; and devotion to the cause of 
Church and State became among this man’s descendants a sort of 
creed—a second nature. 

Giacomo, the poet, was the eldest son in a family of five brothers 
and sisters. Many curious stories are told of his exceptional child- 
hood. As was the custom in those days among ‘right-thinking’ 
noble families, his education was placed entirely in the hands of the 
priests. His talents were singularly precocious. As early as 1807 
we have a quaint old-world vision of the boy addressing stiff dutiful 
verses to his father, his ‘amato genitor,’ who with grave Italian 
courtesy promptly answers in similar strain ; congratulating his little 
son ‘on his love of study,’ pointing out to the boy of nine the fallacy 
of this world’s joys, and sternly exhorting his steps ‘ towards Paradise.’ 
Each small family event, the absence of a day, the return from a 
country visit, was the signal for a like exchange of verse—meagre, 
posturing sonnets with elaborate Latin dedications, of no especial 
value, and yet curiously foreshadowing the passion for exact form in 
the poet still to be. 

By the end of the following year the small Giacomo had so far 
assimilated the scanty clerical stock of Latin and Greek grammar, 
that we find the pedagogue of that period refusing to continue his 
education. The child of ten was beginning to usurp his tutor’s 
place. But, with all this instinctive hunger for learning, it would 
be a mistake to conceive of him merely as a joyless little pedant. 
No clearer or more radiant, childhood ever ushered in a sadder day. 
For the first twelve or fourteen years of his life there was no sign of 
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that extraordinary complication of constitutional weakness and disease, 
ending in partial deformity, which darkened all his maturer experi- 
ence. He was active, happy, generous, sensitive—of an exquisite, an 
almost abnormal sensibility. 

‘He could not endure the slightest scorn,’ his brother remembers. 
He was passionately indignant, he wept, if any of the family seemed 
to give way in matters of honour. ‘In all our games, in the Roman 
battles at which we boys used to play in the garden, he would always 
force himself to the front.’ 

And again and again in his later work we find the poet recurring 
with a passion of regret to those fleet unshadowed years of his ghysi- 
cal wellbeing: ‘giorni vezzosi, inenarrabili.’ He ends by wellnigh 
losing all sense of their proportion. His earliest youth becomes in 
his verse a sort’ of symbol for all that is dearest and most irrevocably 
gone. 

Alone in his father’s library Leopardi taught himself French, 
English, Spanish, Greek, and Hebrew; concerning which latter there 
still remain to us the legend of learned disputes sustained with 
honour between the little Count and certain Hebrew doctors of 
Ancona. At sixteen he writes Latin commentaries, and again more 
commentaries, on the lives and miracles of the Saints, on obscure or 
dubious Greek texts, on still obscurer questions of theology. Of any 
other life he has no smallest conception ; erudition and the glorifica- 
tion of the Church represent to him as yet the utmost bound and 
ambition of human intelligence. Between this time and his twentieth 
year the mere number and volume of his writing is something 
astounding. ‘For his amusement,’ at seventeen, he compiles a 
history of astronomy; he has already composed a fiery philippic 
against ‘the infamous Murat’ for the crime of attempting to establish 
Italian independence. This he throws into the form of an ‘Oration 
to the Italian people.’ For, curiously enough, the future prophet of 
a new Italy has as yet no premonition of his glorious destiny. Leo- 
pardi was twenty years old before he even suspected the true bent of 
his own genius. He died at thirty-six, and out of that brief life 
more than twenty years were squandered upon arid and thankless 
learning. 

It was his strange fortune to be born at a time when the mere 
heaped-up acquirements of unscientific research were held to be of 
far more importance than can ever again be the case. The tradition 
of immense, mipute, unfruitful monkish learning lingered in men’s 
minds. It is worth our while to dwell for a little upon this sterile 
portion of Leopardi’s life, if only to measure to some extent the im- 
petuous force of genius needful to raise the stone from the mouth of 
his living sepulchre. 

The Revolution of 1789 had awakened in Italy a deep and sombre 
impatience. The mass of the people was still motionless, it is true, 
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entangled in the iron network of Austrian and clerical tyranny, but 
everywhere young eyes turned longingly towards the deliverer, France. 
The only books men cared to read were written in France—political 
and economico-political pamphlets, smuggled across the frontier and 
passed from hand to hand—and the written language of Italy, cor- 
rupted by continual invasions and the commerce with strangers, was 
fast losing all purity of style. It is difficult to realise completely the 
dead level to which life in the provinces had been reduced. Outside 
of the army and the Church there was literally no career possible for 
a man of gentle blood. ‘There were no politics; no art; no free pro- 
fessgons ; ‘no occupation; scarcely an amusement. ‘The life of think- 
ing Italy, debarred all other interest, had become a purely scholastic 
flame; men cut off from every other form of intellectual excitement 
became impassioned over a question of classic or romantic literature, 
the turn of a sonnet, the tag of a rhyme. 

Brought up in the midst of this artificial state of things, cramped 
as he was by the exigencies and dignities of the life of a penniless 
noble, it is not strange if, for a time, Count Monaldo’s eldest son 
became a mere phenomenon of insatiable-and futile pedantry. His 
consuming desire for knowledge is like nothing modern. To find its 
parallel we must go back to the earlier days of the Renaissance, and 
recall the image of the young Mirandola, ‘ like some knight errant of 
philosophy,’ hanging his nine hundred challenging theses upon the 
gates of St. Peter’s Church in Rome. gut Pico della Mirandola had 
met and measured the living world of men, the world of which 
Leopardi was still more ignorant than a child. Bigot; aristocrat ; 
precocious savant—who is to recognise the sweetest, most impassioned 
singer of Italy in that pale deformed figure, bending his tonsured 
head over dusty chronicles in the old library at Recanati ? 

But imagination, that potent factor in great destinies, was already 
astir in the young man’s being. Knowing nothing of life, he had 
created for himself a purely fictitious universe; already he was 
beginning to struggle and cry out for a wider world. His letters 
are full of the most passionate allusions to this feeling. 

Leopardi had, to a supreme degree, that power of inspiring close 
personal friendships in the most diverse natures, which is one of the 
qualities of genius. Whoever was brought into cotact with his 
‘divine intelligence’ seems to have experienced these poignant 
emotions of attraction, reverence and surprise. His father, Carlo, his 
tender and faithful Paolina, Giordani, and later ongthe little circle of 
German savants in Rome—the long list of his ‘ friends of Florence ’— 
each bears in his own way the distinct impress of the poet’s person- 
ality. To this rule there were in the course of his life but two 
exceptions, both of women. ‘The first was his own mother, the other 
the latest and most ardent object of his love. 

Isolated, poor, unknown as he was, in 1817 he had already 
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summoned up courage to address by letter some two or three of the 
more prominent literary men of the day—Vincenzo Monti, Angelo 
Mai, and above all Giordani, patriot and writer: as he says himself, 
‘in writing to them I trembled as I should not have done in writing 
to the king.’ The warmest welcome acknowledged his advances, 
Pietro Giordani in especial becoming and remaining his firm admirer 
for life. But a year was still to pass before the new friends could meet. 
Leopardi was over twenty before he was permitted to leave his father’s 
house for a single night. In the interval of this year the change in his 
mental attitude is very remarkable. A revolution takes place in all his 
ideas. Ambition, self-confidence, enthusiasm, affection, flood like a 
rising tide the expectant reaches of the poet’s mind. And now for the 
first time, with this new inrush of young life, we hear him formulate 
his immortal hatred to his ‘ native prison.’ Here, all is dead—‘ tutto 
é€ morto’—he writes to Giordani in the spring of that same year. 

The complaints grew daily more bitter. | With the high conscious- 
ness of his own genius growing steadily stronger, with his soul aflame 
—athirst for sympathy, for liberty, for space—in his own home he 
was still regarded and treated as a child; his marvellous studies 
limited for lack of material, his friendships interfered with, his very 
letters opened and intercepted. 

If by any chance I address myself to some family connection, either, seeing this 
new ‘Giacomo,’ they mistake me for my grandfather, dead these thirty-five years, 
who bore the same name, or, taking me for one of the family dependents, my 
relative considers that for him, a grown-up man, to answer my letter is to do a 
boy like me a favour, and despatches me with two lines, of which one contains his 
compliments to my father. . . . If by chance I supplicate any one to buy a book, 
either I am answered by a burst of laughter, or appealed to seriously: I am_ told 
that this is no longer the time for childish requests; let me but grow older, I shall 
soon recognise my own folly ; he, too, at my age, had this same mania for buying 
books, an infatuation which left him with the growth of good sense. Let me wait 
(Leopardi adds bitterly), that the same thing may happen to me. 

And these remonstrances are addressed to a young man of twenty, 
to one of the finest intellects of his age, whose ‘Saggio’ on the 
popular errors of the ancients, written in the space of two months, 
before he was seventeen, had won for him the highest admiration and 
recognition from the eminent German philologist, De Sinner. It was 
amidst such surroundings that he composed his immortal Ode to Italy. 

A distinguished woman, isis aunt on his father’s side, who had 
herself a singularly unhappy life, was the first fully to recognise the 
import of his distinctive genius. It was in great part owing to her 
influence that the young poet won his first release from the Recanati 
circle. Her melancholy affection pursued him through life. ‘There 
exists a long unbroken series of her letters in which his sombre 
overwhelming despair is often referred to—spoken of as a thing 
inborn, the common heritage of an exhausted race. It was some- 
where about this year 1819 that we first hear of her efforts in his 
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behalf—efforts which lasted vainly for more than two years. She 
endeavovred to get him the chair of professor of Latin in the 
Vatican Library. We also find his new friend Brighenti writing 
from Bologna with the proposal of a somewhat similar plan. But 
neither place was obtainable without the assistance of people high in 
authority, to whom the old Count Monaldo steadily refused to apply. 
‘He will not support me away from Recanati at his own expense ; but 
he would not move a straw to help me to some means of subsistence 
which would lift me out of this despair,’ Giacomo writes at length. 

It is not until November of 1822—he was then twenty-four 
years of age—that he wins his way out of the ‘ natio borgo selvaggio,’ 
which he so hated, and to which he was for ever doomed to return. 
His first destination was Rome. ‘There he was consigned—I can 
find no better term—to the house and strict surveillance of his 
mother’s brother, the Marchese Antici. But the release, partial as it 
was, had come too late. His health was definitely shattered. The very 
monuments of Roman glory, which, in the gloom of Recanati, had 
awakened all his poet’s fire, lifted themselves before his listless eyes 
like the strange phantoms of some dream.- Accustomed as he was to 
living absolutely alone, often in darkened rooms, the stir of a great 
capital was odious to him, insupportable. ‘The satisfactions of this 
part of his life came entirely from his relations with the Roman band 
of foreign savants and writers. There is a pretty story of his going 
to visit Niebuhr for the first time, on which occasion both remained 
quite silent—Leopardi from emotion at finding himself for the first 
time in the actual presence of a great man of letters; Niebuhr from 
astonishment at his extraordinary youth. ‘You may imagine my 
surprise,’ the magnanimous savant writes to Bunsen, ‘when I saw 
before me, in the person of a pale, timid sickly lad, the first, or 
rather the only, Italian Hellenist ; the author of critical observations 
which would do honour toa German. And he has learned all this 
alone,’ Niebuhr adds, wondering; ‘alone with no help whatever, 
imprisoned in his father’s house.’ 

Again we hear of an offer made to Leopardi of some official 
employment, and again the project fails; on this occasion because of 
his invincible reluctance to take orders and become a priest. It was 
suggested to him that to enter what was called the ‘carriera 
prelatizia’—a condition in which it sufficed to assume priestly 
dress—would materially facilitate his advancement. He refused 
this also. 

At Easter time Niebuhr was recalled to the court of Prussia. De 
Bunsen succeded him as ambassador to Rome, becoming, in his 
turn, Leopardi’s generous admirer and patron. For a few months 
longer the young poet continued his attempts to obtain some recog- 
nised footing in the ordinary world of men. Pure literature was not 
admitted in that mi/ieu of priests and antiquarians. ‘The writer of 
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the Ode to Italy was ignored, or only grudgingly welcomed as a young 
noble, curious in philological studies, but of strange ways of thought, 
the author of much unsanctified speculation. He was not of them. 
For a little time, as I have said, he persisted in his weary effort, but 
as the conviction of his strangeness, his alienation, grew apace, there 
fell upon him a curious loneliness, a sort of passionate home-sickness 
for his own country with all its irksome but familiar ways. 

In the spring of 1823 he returned to Recanati. Over the two years 
which followed that return, until the June of 1825, when he again left 
home, there rests a heavy silence like a pall. His very letters to 
Giordani were confiscated, were opened and never sent. After his 
brief sojourn in the outer world the shades of the prison-house 
gathered more thickly about him. ' We can only conjecture what may 
have been the intimate history of those two terrible years. We have 
one glimpse of the despairing young soul ‘studying all night and all 
day, so long as health holds out.’ When that breaks he spends a 
Sew months ‘ pacing his room—then to study again.’ In the course 
of that first winter of 1823 he gives one sign of life, writing to 
Brighenti of Bologna about a proposed first edition of his poems. 
But even this turns to bitterness. He is obliged to ask the publisher 
to send the proofs for correction to a’ fictitious address, ‘lest his 
parents ‘should discover what it is that he composes.’ And _ these 
are his early poems, some of the finest classic literature of his 
country ! 

It it true that, to save what he was pleased to consider his son’s 
imperilled soul, there were few stringent measures at which the Count 
Monaldo, urged on by his wife, would have hesitated. I have spoken 
of the tragedy of outward circumstance in the experience of Giacomo 
Leopardi, but what more tragic figure can be conceived than that of 
this fond, weak, cruel old man—cruel from weakness, from lack of im- 
agination, inflexible as only ignorance can be—destroying the very life 
of the son whom he adores, and for ever stretching out trembling hands 
to implore his return? With not one thought or sympathy in common, 
feeling himself responsible for Giacomo in this world and the next, 
yet never understanding him; submissive to his wife, to his con- 
fessor; believing devoutly that his dear lad’s soul can only be saved 
at the expense of his happiness, and yet with sudden relenting ten- 
derness longing to give that happiness—there are few things sadder 
than the many letters of this broken old man. 

It is indeed in all the letters addressed to him by different 
members of his family that we must seek the raison @étre of much 
of Leopardi’s life. There would seem to have been a sort of deep 
race melancholy, a ‘ heritage of woe,’ common to all who bore his 
name. Much has been said, and doubtless with reason, of the part 
which Leopardi’s bodily infirmity, with its sad outward and physical 
sign, had in distorting and embittering his estimate of life. That in 
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a certain degree this must necessarily be the case, no one would 
attempt to deny. Yet it is curious and, I venture to think, not 
unprofitable to note how much of this sombre brooding sense of the 
futility of outworn things, and of themselves as belonging to a condi- 
tion of outworn things, runs through all the family speech. 

While Giacomo is still in Rome, Paolina writes to her absent 
brother on the beginning of the new year, 
_ I wish it to you full of happiness. As for me, my only desire is not to see 
its close. It is the most -intimate desire of my heart, and you may well believe 
it, knowing me, and knowing those who govern me. There is no hope oc « ae 
even in the distance. . . . If I were but sure to die to-morrow (she adds whim- 
sically), my joy would be such at the thought that alas! perhaps I might not 
reach that morrow! 


And this is Carlo Leopardi some year or two later. ‘I am a 
completely passive animal ;’ ‘an inert body ;’ ‘ believe me, a tortoise 
has more plans, more mobility than I.’ And further on, comparing 
himself to a man entranced in some painful dream whom the smallest 
motion would rescue and awake, 
the smallest motion would suffice to me! but I may perish, as if smothered, for 
lack of a hand to gather up what little life is left me. My life has become like 
yours (he says to Giacomo), quite like yours when all day long you walked up and 
down in a darkened room because you had no more strength to apply to anything. 

. In the evening, instead of society, I wander for hours outside the city wall, 
amusing myself with throwing stones at a mark. .. . The vacuum of my life is 
eternal. .. . Allis leaving me; but, I say and I swear it! the one inconsolable 
loss is that of my talent—I mean the sensitiveness of my inspiration—because 
there is life. 

We seem to be listening to the diminished echo of Leopardi’s 
own impassioned accusation of existence. And yet Carlo was in no 
way deprived of ordinary satisfactions. ‘The writers of those two 
letters were young, well born, in vigorous health ; and of Paolina we 
know further that she was gifted with much personal attraction. 
The sequel to their story is a sad one. They both outlived their 
beloved brother for many empty, despoiled years; we hear of them 
at the last, hopelessly surrendering to the pressure of a hated routine 
of life. Paolina died only a few years ago, in 1869, in a religious 
retreat at Pisa. 

From 1825 until 1827 Leopardi’s time was chiefly passed in short 
visits to Bologna and Milan, where he superintended an Italian and 
Latin version of the complete works of Cicero; working much for the 
publisher, Stella, who, until 1829, was paying him at the rate of two 
pounds a month—for his editorship of the Classical Italian Anthology ; 
for an edition of Petrarch ; for translations from the Greek ; Leopardi 
meanwhile finding time in the pauses of this consuming labour to 
bring out his own poems as well as a selection of prose. 

It was during this stay at Bologna that he experienced the one 
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serious, satisfying passion of his life. Very little is known about the 
object of this passion, her name even remaining as a subject for dis- 
pute and speculation, although it would seem probable that she was 
indeed that Countessa Teresa Malvezzi who inspired the poem ‘to 
Aspasia’—a bitter, desolate cry of love, defeated and immortal. 

Once, and once only, he speaks of her at length in a letter to his 
brother Carlo: — 

I have entered into a relation with a woman which now forms the greater part 
of my life. She is not young, but of a grace and wit which (believe this coming 
from me, who, until now, held it to be impossible)—which, I say, take the place 
of youth, creating marvellous illusion. During the first days that I knew her I 
lived in a sort of fever, in delirium. We have never spoken the name of love save 
in jest; but we live in the midst of a tender sensitive friendship, with responsive 
interests, with a freedom which is like love without its disquiet. She has for me 
the very highest appreciation; if I read to. her something which I have written, 
often she weeps, and that from her heart, without affectation. The praise of others 
has no substance in it for me; 4ers becomes a part of my very blood and lives in 
my soul for ever, She loves, she understands, both letters and philosophy; we 
never lack matter for discourse; and almost every evening I am with her from dusk 
UNM Anes asidnight, and it all seems tome a mumenut. We confide to one another 
all our secrets, we counsel one another, we warn one another of our shortcomings. 
In a word, this knowledge of her forms, and will form, a well-marked epoch in my 
life, because it has disillusioned me of illusions; it has convinced me that there 
are really happinesses in this world which I believed impossible; . . . it has made 
my heart arise again after the sleep—the complete death—of so many years. 


One year later, when it becomes her turn to write, she does so 
briefly, breaking off all further communication. She had discovered 
that conversation /é¢e a ¢éte with Giacomo did not interest her; ‘che 
la conversazione da solo a solo con Giacomo l’annoiava.’ But during 
all that year, illumined, made sharply distinct from the other years 
of his life by the ardent and secret presence of personal love, Leopardi 
formed no other truce with fate. Poverty, illness, necessity pressed 
hard and harder upon him. Through all the bleak, clear Bolognese 
winter he worked in a room without a fire. There is a pathetic pic- 
ture of him resorting to desperate expedients in his efforts to obtain 
a little relief from intense suffering; covering himself over with a 
bagful of feathers ; giving lessons in Greek to a young patrician of 
Venice; attempting to give other lessons, in Latin this time, to a 
Greek. ‘For this, which robbed him of four hours of his working day, 
Leopardi received not quite fifty francs amonth. With Stella’s salary 
of two pounds more, this was barely enough to support existence 
while it lasted. But after some months the Greek suddenly.discon- 
tinued his lessons. Leopardi was reduced to going to his house again 
and again; he sees only the servants. Then, in a great despair at 
leaving Bologna, he writes to his few friends, to Stella, to his father. 
The Count Monaldo answers with a tremulous affection, but in what 
manner can he assist his son? If he has sent no money for fifteen 
months, that is the work of ‘la mamma vostra;’ the Contessa 
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Adelaide, he affirms, ‘ makes him not only fast, but starve.’ ‘ But I— 
I do not forget that I am master of my own house,’ the old man con- 
cludes with a half-comic return to dignity, and bids his son confide to 
him all his necessities: ‘whisper them in your father’s ear—he is 
also your friend. Your letters are read in the family,’ he adds apolo- 
getically ; ‘2f you want nothing, write as if I had not alluded to 
this.’ Such was the force of assistance which Leopardi might expect. 

For a short time he continued to obtain small advances of money 
from Stella, who still looked upon him entirely in the light of a pro- 
mising philologist, from first to last ignoring that Leopardi possessed 
any claim to being considered a poet. The child «who wept if any 
of the family seemed to give way in matters of honour’ was now a 
man, forced into strange expedients by the stress of implacable want ; 
disappointed, baffled, and yet hoping against hope with the large in- 
consequent faith of an artist or a child. 

In June of 1827 Leopardi went to Florence. It was a new life. 
In spite of ever-increasing illness—illness which kept him for weeks 
at a time in shadowy rooms ‘ with folded arms, as if tasting in antici- 
pation the delights of darkness, the immobility of the sepulchre ’—he 
yet attracted to himself the admiring companionship, the appreciation 
of all the more distinguished men, politicians and writers, of the 
place and time. It was to them all, to these faithful ‘friends of 
Florence,’ that he dedicated his complete poetical works. It was, on 
the whole, a mild year of mitigated suffering, followed by a quiet 
winter at Pisa, whose wide sunny quays and tempered winds seem to 
have charmed him strangely. Nothing had ever appeared to him ‘so 
beautiful, so ample, so magnificent, so gay, so smiling,’ before. His 
little room had a window which opened out upon a vast garden and 
a large horizon. When he was tired of working he walkéd-about the 
treets, listening with a childish pleasure to the different dialects of 
the strangers, admiring the very glitter of the gilding upon the café 
doors. For a little the dead weight of ‘the woe of the world’ i 
lifted ; he breathed again ; it seemed as if hope, arenewed youth, were 
once more possible beneath these milder skies. He began work once 
more with new fervour, his spirit fired with new plans—that indomi- 
table spirit whose very life and essence were work. But this truce to 
sorrow was not destined to last long. Like a gleam of light in some 
stormy sunset, it pierced for an instant the pall of cloud which 
enveloped poor Leopardi’s last years; and like a ray of light it 
vanished from his sombre horizon. 

The winter of 1829-30 was one of unprecedented severity. The 
engagement with Stella was at an end, the monthly stipend with- 
drawn. In November of that year, for the last time, Leopardi 
returned to the snows, the mortal tedium, of Racanati. ‘ My health 
suffers terribly—terribly ; but my father lacks the power or the will 
to support me away from the house,’ he writes to the Count Papado- 
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poli. ‘ Consider,’ he says to his friend, ‘ yo" may consider my life 
as finished.’ 

As by a mockery of fate, another professorship (of natural his- 
tory) is offered to him at this juncture. The position could be only 
obtained through favour, at the instigation of personal friends. 
Leopardi realised passionately all his own disqualifications for the 
office; he refused to become a party to the pious fraud. But the 
high heart that would not bend was near to breaking. He had now 
arrived at the period of his greatest poetical productiveness. It was 
during the course of this disastrous winter that Leopardi wrote his 
famous ‘ Ricordanze,’ perhaps one of the most poignant cries of 
despair that has ever been pressed from human lips. ‘ Here,’ the 
poet says, ‘here I lose natural piety and virttie, I become a despiser’ 
of mankind by reason of the sheep-like flock which crowd about 
me;’ and meanwhile, in a burst of immortal woe, he apostrophises 
‘that dear time of youth, dearer than fame and the laurel wreath, 
dearer than breath and the pure light of day’ which he feels himself 
wasting ‘ without a delight, uselessly, in this inhuman dwelling among 
griefs.’ Again and again he strikes this same intensely modern note 
in his poems—this note of an irreconcilable sorrow at the fatal move- 
ment, the passing on, of life. Turgenieff is perhaps the only other 
writer who seems to have experienced, in any comparable degree, 
that same passionate preoccupation with the loss of mere youth, 
‘that only flowering of arid existence,’ as Leopardi calls it; ‘ that 
vain desire of the past, even if sad ’— 

un van desio 
Del passato, ancor tristo, e il dire, io fui. 


The ‘ Risorgimento’ and ‘ Ginestra’ belong to this same year. In 
the following May Leopardi returned to Florence. A German philo- 
logist of merit, a certain De Sinner, induced the poet to confide to 
his care all his prose MSS., with a view to having them published in 
Germany ; but this dream of fame proved as delusive as those which 
had preceded it. Only a very small portion of the writings ever saw 
the light—at Bonn, in 1834, under the title of ‘ Excerpta ex schedis 
criticis Jacobi Leopardi.’ A complete edition of the poems had 
already appeared in Florence in 1831. 

Two years later, reduced to the utmost misery, Leopardi at last 
obtained a small monthly allowance from his father. He was then 
nearly past work. In 1833 the doctors could suggest nothing for his 
relief but a warmer climate ; and accordingly, inthe month of October 
of that same year, he left Florence for Naples, travelling thither in 
company of his most faithful friend and future biographer, Antonio 
Ranieri. For some few months he lingered on, ‘ neither living nor 
dying,’ watched over to the last with the infinite patience of love by 
both Rotanieri and his sister Paolina. He died, in Ranieri’sarms, at 
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five o’clock on the 14th of June, 1837. His last words were a request 
that the window should be opened. He wanted to see the sun. 

A very panic of cholera was raging all that summer at Naples ; 
it was with the utmost difficulty that the dead poet’s body was 
rescued from a common and indistinguishable grave. It is satisfac- 
tory to remember that his proud and broken spirit was spared at 
least this last indignity. Leopardi was buried by his friends, in the 
little parish church of San Vitale, on the beautiful sea-girt road to 
Pozzuoli. 

Fate denied many things to Leopardi that he most coveted, but 
not that genius to give to his personal sorrow, to his sense of personal 
deprivation, an expression which, for beauty of form and depth of 
feeling, is not excelled by any poet of our country. Its impassioned 
melancholy, its intensity and energy, its lyric force and sweetness, 
place him among the masters of elegiac verse. But it is not mere 
complaining, not merely sadness, that we find in his work. He drank 
of too bitter a cup to wail in mere sorrow; agony and despair pressed 
from him his immortal cry of passionate protest ; and the accents of 
despair and revolt were perhaps never accompanied with more of the 
inspiration of love—love for all that is fleeting and elusive in life, 
youth, nature, beauty. His sense of all this makes his verse fluent 
and palpitating with desire for all that which more fortunate men 
possess, and which to him was revealed only as still water reflects 
what passes over it. The image was there, the reality inaccessibly 
apart. 

In the few years of his unhappy existence he wrote about thirty- 
five short poems—surely the lightest material for fame that any 
great modern poet has left. There is no fiction in his verse, no 
invention ; it is not dramatic ; at the most he can be said to have 
represented but one great figure—Italy. His mind is not dramatic. 
It is always Leopardi who speaks; we listen only to the voice of his 
great soul, his great heart, and it is its unfeigned experience which 
it embodies. He holds no mask of tragedy; he assumes no ré/e of 
any personage of history or legend ; he creates no fiction; he puts 
forth no type to modify his personal griefs. He gives no expression 
to the dark and perilous part of human nature, the passions which 
have safe and uncompromising issue in the poet of many minds. He 
felt no interest, no curiosity, concerning anything base, or trivial, or 
malign ; and nothing perhaps isolates Leopardi more completely from 
the complex modern spirit, with its unceasing demand for new expe- 
rience and more accurate information, than this high indifference to 
all the lesser sides of life. 

This isolating, separating instinct, as of a creature born to live 
under different conditions in a less human or more rarefied air than 
ours, is never more marked than in Leopardi’s attitude toward in- 
animate Nature. For the sentiment of Nature in his work remains 
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always a sentiment ; he does not touch passion outside of his personal 
deprivation and experience. Something serene, something classical, 
measures, moderates, subdues everywhere the lyrical expression of his 
infinite melancholy. And this is what I mean by saying that there 
is something zzhuman about the quality of his mind. The mute 
patient struggles for human existence, all the silent tragedy of the 
hillside and the fields which inspired ‘The Thorn,’ ‘The Leech 
Gatherer,’ ‘ The Last of the Flock,’ were a sealed book to Leopardi’s 
haughty and exclusive soul. He is the antithesis to Wordsworth—an 
aristocrat, moving and having his being in regions of pure art, yet 
reclaimed from the barrenness of endless thought and unanswerable 
speculation by the equalising, enriching experiences of sorrow. As 
Sainte-Beuve has said of him, he was a Greek born too late; ‘c’était 
un ancien né trop tard.’ He had all that accuracy of mind, that 
sort of sublimated common sense, combined with capacity for passion, 
which is perhaps the rarest of mental tempers. Charlotte Bronté had 
it among women, and it is what is meant by the Hellenic tempe- 
rament. Heine possessed it; but Heine all light and tears, Heine 
laughing and caressing, yet leaving one fatal drop to embitter the 
cup of life—who kills faith, who paralyses the vigour of creeds with 
one littte touch of his wit—was but slightly burdened by his experi- 
ence of life compared with Leopardi. And Leopardi had neither wit 
nor humour to reconcile himself or us to the inevitable loss of what 
we most covet. He was not reconciled to his own deprivations, and he 
does not reconcile us to the evils of life. | Heine was perhaps not less 
fatally committed to pessimism, but his caprice, his mobility, his part 
in common pleasures, were to him for many years a refuge against 
despair. But Leopardi, more tenacious, serious, sustained and im- 
passioned, with no rest in common experience, no compensation in 
common joys, felt his soul overwhelmed by the flood of dark and tem- 
pestous thought, the realisation of the few and evil years which 
swept him on to the grave. His system of ethics rests on the steady 
contempt of forces strong enough to beguile or crush mankind, but 
powerless to convince it. The dignity of the human race demands 
in his eyes a stocial refusal to bow before the unknown and the un- 
knowable, ‘as out of ancient vileness was the custom among men.”’ 
There are moments when this high, pure, impersonal disdain of all 
finite destinies touches upon the very confines of Buddhism; the 
poet’s soul, his conscious existence, is annihilated, ‘drowned in the 
realisation of immensity ; ’— 
E il naufragar m’ é dolce in questo mare. 

Leopardi is no more a representative Italian than Dante was. 

Neither the luxuriance nor the facility of vain and immortal Italian 


genius is expressed in his work ; still less in his life. There are other 
great names to stand for our idea of that insinuating, unscrupulous, 
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and attractive genius which we understand as Italian. Leopardi repre- 
sents a wider and sadder humanity than the typical Italian. In his 
flexibility of intellect, his conception of enjoyment, he exhibits traits 
of his race, but he has none of the Latin’s love of blood, his passion 
for revenge, his conscienceless and Machiavellian spirit. To all of 
this, Leopardi, like Virgil, was a stranger. In him Italian genius is 
grave, profound, terse and clear in expression. His prose is always 
prose, his poetry always poetry ; he never confounded the two. His 
phrase is without pomp, or glitter, or colour; it is close knit, flexible 
like steel. In all things he was concentrated; concentration is the 
distinguishing quality of his nature: it affects all his experience—the 
diffused melancholy of lighter-tempered men pressing upon Leopardi 
at one point with a grief ‘ heavy as frost and deep almost as life.’ 

Probably Leopardi will perish as a prose writer; for who will 
care to preserve writing which enforces the doctrine that life itself is 
a mistake? Probably his denials, his pessimistic conclusions, will 
be rejected by mankind ; for men, wholly alive, are too much in the 
very flood of events, in the enjoyment of action, to ask or heed 
questions such as Leopardi urged with cold and unimpassioned logic, 
merciless to all the illusions that im religion and morals and 
letters console the imagination and attract. And Leopardi was 
morbid ; he represents a deficiency of experience, not its fulness. It 
is only in his poetry that he allows us to believe in the perfect flower- 
ing of beauty and of life, that he expresses his sense of nature, and in 
doing this gives satisfaction and raises our own sense of life. He does 
not discourage us here, or, if he does so, compensates us by the 
pleasure and perfection of his art. For whatever Leopardi achieved 
was done with the Greek sense of form; what he left was left with 
Hellenic decision. His mind knew of no hesitation, no groping ; 
he had, I repeat, scarcely any conception of the doubtful complex 
modern attitude. 

No race is less likely than ours to sympathise with the theory of 
the universe which Leopardi first propounded, and which has been 
enforced since by Schopenhauer. Clough, who, in a way, appropriated 
and applied—or at least was influenced by—Leopardi’s ideas, is for 
the most part rejected at home ; and Clough himself, after making in 
perfect sincerity the criticism of life, submitted to its greater forces : 
marriage and occupation settled the turbid cup of his existence. But 
Leopardi is of the Irreconcilables. The elevation of his spirit, the 
absolute sincerity of his writing, and the unsparing logic with which 
he convinced himself that existence is an evil, make him a kind of 
High Priest of Sorrow. There is ever a touch of something alien, 
something estranging in long-continued pain ; and in all his express- 
sion we find this same suggestion of remoteness from our dearest and 
commonest joys. The angels and ministers of love had nothing for 
him; and he asked of Nature what Nature could not give. His 
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deprivation made him turn to death as to the great appeaser, and he 
looked only to the grave to set at rest forever the torment of his 
desire. He is the poet of the moon, of loss, of vanished youth, of 
‘Jorn unmating things.’ He is the ancien né trop tard, the demi- 
god doomed to live incompletely in a strange world, with other 
demands upon existence than our own. But if this verse holds all 
the despair of his defrauded and impassionate soul, yet it has that 
in it which is more than the expression of his personal sorrow ; for 
poetry is a mood, not a sustained and continuous effort of the mind. 
It is but the reflex, the voice of what passes and what is beautiful. 


CONSTANCE FLETCHER. 





A STRATEGICAL VIEW OF TURKEY. 


THE geographical situation of the Turkish Empire, and the great 
importance of its strategical position (in so far as the latter undeni- 
ably influences the balance of power not only in Europe, but in the 
whole Eastern world), are so seldom brought before the mind of the 
public, in England especially, that I venture to ask for a space in 
your Review to lay before your readers some information on so 
interesting a subject. 

I never could quite understand the object of the Roman and Greek 
rulers in olden days, when these emperors sent enormous armies into 
Asia Minor, at fearful cost and loss of life, fighting battles that 
lasted for days, and besieging towns that it took years to get 
possession of, adventures frequently ending in failure and defeat, 
when they had so much larger fields in Europe open to their 
ambition. But now that almost every inhabited quarter of the globe 
has become an object of greed and intrigue amongst governments 
and peoples, it is important to know, as I will endeavour to demon- 
strate, that the key to European aspirations—the point de départ, as 
I may say, for new conquests and ambitions—is that tempting field 
of promise Constantinople. Not only does Constantinople and its 
territories command the entire intercourse between the Black Sea and 
the outside world through the Mediterranean, besides that of Asia 
Minor as far as the Euphrates valley, with its enormous hitherto 
undeveloped riches, but it is certain that the possession of the Straits 
of the Dardanelles, which naturally would belong to the holder of 
Constantinople, threatens the Suez Canal and the road (or railroad, 
which we hope to see before the world is much older) to India. 

The possessor of Constantinople naturally commands the Black 
Sea, and by doing so, turns in a military point of view the flank of 
Austria, Germany, and all the little States lying on the banks of the 
Danube. The Eastern commerce of the above-named countries 
would be utterly at the mercy of the holder of Constantinople, the 
more so should that holder be one of the great Powers of Europe. 
In short, far-seeing men like Lord Palmerston, Cavour, and Metter- 
nich kept a sharp look-out on Constantinople, regarding which they 
always said to other Powers, especially Russia, ‘Hands off!’ 
These statesmen seemed fully to understand how important it is that 
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the little straits which divide Europe and Asia should be in the 
hands of what may be called an unambitious and not over strong 
Power, such as Turkey, a nation which for so many years has never 
shown herself desirous of conquest, merely struggling to hold her 
own and to keep possession of what she so courageously fought for 
400 years ago, and which she well knows would be soon wrested 
from her were it not that so many rival dogs are snarling over the 
bone, i.e. the Turkish Empire. Bit by bit we see the object of the 
enemies of Turkey carried out, in as far as the approaches to Con- 
stantinople are concerned ; but woe to the time when one ravenous 
animal, stronger for the moment than the others, makes a swoop and 
establishes his lair on the shores of the Bosphorus and Dardanelles! 
Woe to the time! I say, because those who permit such an act will 
for ever regret that they did not spend the last drop of their blood 
in preventing a deed so injurious—nay, so ruinous—to théir general 
interests. 

We hear daily rumours of Austria’s ambitious intentions as 
regards Salonica, of Germany’s idea of pushing the Austrians south 
and taking possession of the northern province of the empire now 
ruled by the House of Hapsburg; we hear of Russia thirsting for 
Armenia, of Greek projects of conquest in Macedonia, &c. &c. 
I wish I could believe that these nations are merely building castles 
in the air. There is no smoke without fire, and doubtless statesmen 
such as they are entertain serious theories in support of their 
ambitious ideas, which they only delay putting into practice till the 
time is ripe for action. But I feel convinced that nothing definite 
will be done until after a great European convulsion, or, to call it by 
its proper name, a general war of a fearful and destructive nature. 
Then, and not before, the conqueror will attain his object and dictate 
his own terms to the rest of Europe. Iam certain that all the tall 
talk about Austria going to Salonica is at the present moment what 
we call in this country ‘ bosh,’ and so it will remain until the balance 
of power (military power I mean) is very much altered. Austria 
finds enough to do just now in maintaining her position in Bosnia 
and the Herzegovina. Her anti-Slav subjects, backed by the 
Bulgarians, whose furious hatred of the Panslavists, their great 
Russian supporters, and their party in Austria, is so well known that 
those who govern in Vienna hesitate before they incur greater diffi- 
culties and complications, such as they have to deal with in those 
only partially conquered provinces. Then, again, Greece finds it well 
to ‘look before she leaps’ into what might prove to her a slough of 
despond. Besides, I have reason to believe that Greece now is 
flirting with Turkey for a temporary anti-Slav alliance. 

It seems more than probable that Russian aggression in 
Afghanistan, through a deeply laid scheme, aims throughout at 
realising her old and firmly laid ambition, viz. Constantinople, and 
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that so soon as she can conquer or cajole the Turcoman tribes and 
has weakened Persia she will strike a blow at Armenia, and through 
that country prepare to advance towards the Ottoman capital. 

Now it is clear that this would be a wise move on her part, as 
then she would avert a collision with Austria and Germany, who 
must fight if Russia were to throw an army through Roumania 
towards the Balkans. 

Having thus briefly dwelt on the ambitious policy of some of the 
European Powers, who, as I said before, are biding their time to 
finish their quarrel over the bone of contention among themselves, 
viz. the Straits of the Bosphorus, which means, in other words, the 
disintegration of the Turkish Empire, I will proceed to refer to the 
means of defence which have been so liberally meted out by Provi- 
dence to the Ottomans. 

Europe and Asia are divided by what are called the Straits of the 
3osphorus and the Dardanelles. These straits are so narrow that at 
their widest point they are not half a gunshot across. The town of 
Constantinople with its thickly populated environs covers nearly the 
whole of both sides of the Bosphorus, the approaches to which can 
well be defended by torpedoes and heavy guns. The Dardanelles are 
protected by immense fortifications. It is true that the huge forts 
and heavy guns on the European side of the Dardanelles are com- 
manded by a small range of hills, and the holder of these hills would 
be able to threaten the safety of the batteries. But the Turks are 
wisely keeping this fact in view and are defending the hills themselves 
from attack by planting heavy guns on them. 

On the Asiatic side there are no such hills, so that the forts there 
are safe from attack by land. Now through the Bosphorus and the 
Dardanelles a quick current is almost always running in the same 
direction—that is, from the Black Sea into the Mediterranean— 
at the rate of from three to four miles an hour. ‘The waters are deep 
and in some parts narrow. What a chance for torpedo defence! No 
necessity for risking this newly invented weapon by exposing it in 
boats or ships; all that has to be done is to send under water (thus 
invisible) torpedoes such as I have seen invented in England by 
Messrs Siemens & Co., torpedoes that explode on striking. Send, I 
say, a couple of hundred of these invisible (as they are immersed several 
feet under water) deadly weapons against an advancing fleet and the 
greater part of their ships would be destroyed. We hear also of 
the wonderfully clever invention by Mr. Nordenfeldt -of a submarine 
torpedo boat, which if successful is well suited for the defence of the 
Straits. 

But I am reminded that Constantinople might be attacked as it 
were with the current—that is, from the Black Sea. 

This reminder is somewhat a staggerer, as it not only seems 
possible but exceedingly probable that such might be the case. In 
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that event torpedoes, or what are more usually called ground mines, 
must be placed at the entrance of the Bosphorus, and torpedo ships 
and boats must be always in readiness to resist attack by sea and 
defend the mines. 

One thing is obvious, viz. that torpedoes and their accompaniments, 
from their cheapness and efficacy, were invented as it were for the 
defence of Turkey—in fact, for any nation surrounded by water, such, 
for example, as England. 

The moral effect of these weapons is very great, and I have 
no doubt that as means of defence they would in reality be most 
efficacious. 

The entrance of the Bosphorus is already defended by guns of the 
heaviest calibre against attack by sea, and, according to the opinion 
of competent judges, the Dardanelles with very little expense could 
be rendered impregnable. 

Now let us reflect what would be the result of an attack by land. 
I do not wish to be considered as writing in any way in a hostile 
spirit to Russia, a nation whose gallantry and many fine qualities I 
am bound to respect ; but it has become with me a fixed idea that 
the great danger to Turkey lies in the avowed intentions and obviously 
declared ideal destiny of that great country to advance. She will 
have Constantinople ¢f she can, and so fulfil the will of Peter the 
Great and the dream of Catherine. Well, then, supposing that 
Russia puts her foot down and, taking advantage of the hitherto some- 
what vacillating and constantly varying policy of England, says boldly, 
‘I am going to Constantinople,’ some one, I imagine, in the English 
House of Commons would echo the question, ‘Is it true that Russia 
is marching on Constantinople?’ The answer would probably be, ¢ Sir, 
her Majesty’s Government have no certain knowledge of the fact, 
and at present it is not thought advisable to inform the House of any 
correspondence that may have taken place between England and 
Russia in regard to the latter’s movements.’ 

Prince Bismarck has declared that he would not sacrifice one 
Pomeranian to save Constantinople. ‘The Austrians care, or pretend 
to care, only as to what happens in Turkey in Europe and its adjoin- 
ing provinces. Then who cares—that is to say, who cares sufficiently— 
for what may happen to Turkey any more than self-interest dictates ? 
Thus it is obvious that Turkey must act alone in defending her 
empire and above all her capital. 

We have had in the last few weeks sufficient proof that military 
action on the part of Turkey, even though used in supporting her 
just rights, is zo¢ recommended by her so-called friends; but there is 
a limit to giving heed to such counsels, and the time will come when 
action must be taken to save the very empire itself. 

It is true that the Turks are not rich and cannot afford the gigantic 
armaments now being made all over the world. Still, as I before 
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remarked, nature has supplied the Ottomans with means of defence 
such as few nations can boast of. The approaches to her capital are 
surrounded by water, making its defence by sea comparatively easy. 
Mountains through which there are few if any roads by which an 
invading army can advance, mountains on which snow lies deep 
during six months of the year, help to defend Constantinople from 
attack by way of Asia Minor, and there are reasons before explained 
why Russia would not wish to attack her by way of the Balkans. 

It is true that if Russia commanded the Black Sea she would 
hold Constantinople at her mercy ; but she does not do so, and it is to 
be hoped she never will. 

Russia’s next move will be in Armenia; and then how about the idea 
that still is occasionally seriously considered, viz. an Euphrates valley 
railway as a second route to India? Volumes have been written on this 
subject, but the parties most interested should open their eyes to the 
danger foreign possession of the northern part of Asia Minor would 
be to such an enterprise, insomuch as regards the safety of England’s 
Indian possessions. Fuss enough has been made over the Suez Canal, 
the construction of which Lord Palmerston so strenuously opposed ; 
but if years ago the proposed Euphrates valley railway had been made, 
and thus our direct communication with India assured, how many 
present and future complications would have been avoided. Not only 
would direct and rapid communication with India have been effected. 
but a country teeming with riches would have been opened up; and 
the line might have been so constructed with branches from the 
direct route that Turkey could have sent troops from her capital to 
certain points in the northern parts of Asia Minor, which would have 
checked, if not entirely prevented, the advance of a Russian army 
against Constantinople. Moreover, any advance of the Muscovite to the 
Euphrates valley would have been easily prevented. All this can be 
done now, but we must have the men at the helm for both Turkey and 
England who understand the great importance of such an under- 
taking. 

As to the European provinces of Turkey, their remaining ‘ pro- 
vinces of the Turkish Empire’ depends very much on the goodwill 
(or bad will), as I may call it, of the great neighbouring Powers. As 
to the small newly formed states, they are, and will be always, I fear, 
in a state of disturbance, brought on by foreign intrigue and their 
own exaggerated idea of patriotism ; but I must repeat that the want 
of accord as to their redistribution, if necessary, is at present Turkey’s 
safety. 

We have, while considering this subject, to deal with Slavs, anti- 
Slavs, Greeks, Albanians, Servians, Bulgarians, Bosnians, and Herze- 
govinians, all small ambitious States which, when the crisis comes, 
will be absorbed uuder one great Power, zzfo one great Power. Con- 
stantinople can be always made safe on the European side from attack 
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by land, as its approaches are so well adapted by nature for defence 
that the brave Turks must- indeed be awed into submission to have 
lost all heart when they allow an enemy to approach its walls from 
the westward. 

While writing on what concerns Constantinople, its European 
dependencies, and the northern part of Asia Minor, it is well to 
remember that there remains a very large portion of the Turkish 
Empire to which it is necessary to refer—I mean that which in- 
cludes Southern Asia Minor generally, called Anatolia, Syria, and the 
vast tract of country inhabited by the Arabs extending from the sea- 
shore of the Mediterranean to Mecca and Bassorah. Up to the 
present time the somewhat lawless people that inhabit the latter 
country have been controlled, and remain loyal to their sovereign. 
It is true that small revolutions, principally caused by quarrels among 
the various tribes, occasionally break out; but the greater part are 
trivial affairs, easily put down. This I attribute to the absence of 
foreign intrigue. No one of the great Powers, so far, has ventured to 
put a finger into the pie of the Government of Yemen or its immediate 
neighbourhood. The nearest neighbour is England, who has at 
present no greater interest in those remote parts than that her ships 
navigate at some distance along the dangerous Arabian coast. She 
looks for some civilisation in the way of lighthouses being erected 
and piracy kept down; so that, with the exception of some slight 
interference here and there on the Arabian coast, England does not 
take any part in what goes on in those regions. 

How long this will continue it is hard to say, but one has confi- 
dence in affirming that England, though she may be accused of a 
blundering policy.at times, does not descend to intrigues such as one 
sees resorted to elsewhere when some object has to be attained. 

3assorah, situated at the extreme eastern end of the ‘Turkish 
Empire, may have one of these days, an important part to play, as 
being situated at the head of the Persian Gulf, and so, as it were, in 
an important strategical position, when communications between 
India and Europe are more fully developed either by Russia or by 
England. Moreover, as being the seaport of Bagdad, it has its im- 
portance. Thus we see that in the far future Turkey may be liable 
to find herself threatened even in that remote quarter of the globe, 
where, indeed, defence would be difficult, if not impossible. 

In every case Turkey must have friends and allies whose mutua: 
interests are blended with hers. Who those friends should be it 
requires no great prevoyance to understand. 

In so far as regards the southern parts of Asia Minor and Syria 
there is little to be said. Those vast tracts of land have been sparsely 
visited by Europeans, save with the object of (vain hope so far) 
making railroads wherewith to connect Europe and the East, or in 
research of sites or remains of ancient cities, such as Nineveh, &c. 
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So these far-away countries rest undisturbed in the hands of their old 
conquerors, the Mussulman races. 

It cannot be denied that France has always had a hankering 
after Syria; but her attempt at governing the Lebanon was attended 
with such unsatisfactory results that I fancy she will hesitate before 
she again embarks in a similar enterprise. 

The coast of Syria is absolutely without safe seaports ; these, how- 
ever, could be made, did the necessity arise. Project after project 
has been laid before the public for the purpose of developing the 
country, and some of the wildest schemes ever conceived have been 
seriously proposed, and have vanished almost as soon as projected. 

Nothing really advantageous to the interests of Turkey and the 
world at large can or will be done till railways are introduced. Then 
little by little the country will be properly surveyed and advantage 
taken of the knowledge gained. 

Anatolia is the real nursery of the Turk. From thence are 
taken the best soldiers and sailors, from thence comes the revenue 
(alas! sadly reduced) that still keeps Turkey alive, and from thence 
might come such riches as California never produced. But what can 
be expected ? Turkey is never left quiet ; she is continually threatened 
by revolutions and troubles of every description, and her so-called 
friends always desert her in her extremities. 

I have especially refrained in this paper from speaking of Turkey’s 
possessions in Africa. There injustice has been meted out to Turkey, 
simply in accord with the filibustering proclivities of the nineteenth 
century. Still a vast territory remains under hersovereignty. Egypt 
has not yet been taken from her, and England, though playing until 
now what may be called a fast and loose game, has never supported 
or proposed a policy of annexation pure and simple. ‘Tripoli remains 
purely a Turkish possession, and I trust zw7// remain so, There 
defences can be—in fact are already—made, and the warlike tribes 
who inhabit the neighbouring country would be difficult to subjugate, 
more so even than the brave men who defended the Soudan, for they 
would be better armed, aided by Turkish troops, and their seaport 
can be defended by torpedoes, &c. &c. The bombardment of Tripoli 
would little avail the would-be conquerors of the neighbouring country. 

One of the most curious events in all the ‘take what you can’ 
system, so much in vogue of late years, has been the action of Italy 
in the eastern part of the Soudan. Without rhyme or reason she 
throws a body of her troops into that hitherto little known region, 
sends ships and torpedo-boats to fight the Arabs in the neighbouring 
mountains, loses half the entire army by fever, and is too proud to 
come away and admit that she has made a mess of it. And of what 
she intends to do neither she nor any one else seems to have the slightest 
notion. She has not even the excuse that she wishes to protect the 
road to India; but she is there, and while there she retains the most 
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friendly relations with the Porte, part of whose domain she has 
simply taken (as it were) possession of—I suppose because she thinks 
that as France was in Tunis, England in Egypt, she must have a bit 
of the cake too. I hope she likes her morsel, but, to be candid, it is 
very hard upon her gallant soldiers and sailors to have such a part to 


play. 


Since writing the above, events in Bulgaria, combined with the 
general movement and excitement of the neighbouring States, prove 
the animus which, though up till now more or less dormant, in- 
fluences the people of these countries. As I have already remarked 
in the beginning of this article, their chief ideas seem covetousness 
and intrigue. One and all, from Russsia down to the smallest of the 
‘ infant liberties, ’ they lie in wait to prey upon their neighbours. The 
Ottoman Empire is the principal aim of these ambitions, and the 
slightest move on the part of the ‘Sick Man’ is an excuse for a snatch 
at some of his possessions. The only one amongst them who seems 
endowed with prudence, self-control, and a desire to mind his own 
business, is the victim himself. Even Mr. Gladstone must acknowledge 
that Turkey shows to advantage in the present crisis. ‘The wisdom 
of the Sultan in refraining from immediate hostilities when he had 
_ every right to interfere has probably averted a European conflagra- 
tion; and it is curious to note that he is now the peace-maker and 
that the appeal for his asistance comes from the very people that 
have always been represented to Europe as the former victims of his 
cruelty and oppression. ‘These are the Christian populations whose 
emancipation from Turkish rule was supposed to be the best guarantee 
for the maintenance of peace and civilisation. Now we see them 
ready to fly at each other’s throats, and in their rage accusing each 
other of atrocities such as formerly only the ‘ Unspeakable One’ could 
have been believed guilty of. In truth, these turbulent and impetuous 
little states, the-nurselings of modern Europe, seem hardly capable 
of self-government. It is not the Princes of Servia and Bulgaria who 
are in reality responsible for the deplorable carnage which is taking 
place in their dominions ; they found it impossible to restrain the 
warlike eagerness of their people, and were thus almost forcibly 
involved in a struggle which can only result in loss and disaster 
on both sides. ‘Those theorists who pretend that democracy is 
identical with peace must be somewhat staggered at seeing these 
entirely popular risings ‘in Servia and Bulgaria, not to speak of the 
fomentation daily increasing amongst the populations of Greece, 
Albania, &c., who, if Servia is successful, will probably force the 
hands of their rulers and call up other scenes of bloodshed. Why 
cannot these foolish enthusiasts understand that by giving way to 
their misguided ambition they are playing into the hands of their 
worst enemies, besides bringing poverty and misery upon themselves ? 
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The invasion of Bulgaria has already cost Servia hundreds of lives, 
without counting the enormous expenses of the campaign ; and it is 

very doubtful whether she will obtain an inch of territory, or even 

the costs of the war, which she demands under the pretext that 

hostilities were caused by the infringement of the frontier at Vlasina. 

The Porte has declared to Prince Alexander, through Kiamil Pasha, 

that it ‘will not allow a single point of the imperial frontier to be 

changed,’ though this decision would depend entirely upon the 

restoration of the s/atus guo ante. Russia has formally notified her 

disapproval of Servia’s proceedings, and is not likely to give her vote 

in favour of an indemnity ; in fact, there is small hope of any repay- 

ment on either side, for both states are about as impecunious as they 

can well be. However, be this as it may, it is certain that Servia 
has no longer any excuse for continuing the war. She has re-established 

the Treaty of Berlin, not because she desired so to do—her intentions 
were not so Quixotic—but simply that she might, relying on the 
protection of Austria, find a good opportunity for seizing on Trn and 

Widdin, which she has long been coveting. Bulgaria has made 
her submission to the Porte, and consequently is now a part of 
Ottoman territory, so that any attack upon her becomes a direct 
attack upon Turkey. If the Powers continue to permit Servia, 
contrary to international law, to violate ‘Turkish territory, and if 
they will not take active measures against her, it behoves Prince 
Alexander to drive Servia out of his dominions single-handed. It is 
painful to read the daily account of this prolonged and fratricidal 
struggle. We hear of terrible slaughters, of the wounded lying ex- 
posed for days to drenching rain and snow, of half-clothed recruits 
passing nights without shelter on the freezing Visker mountains and 
the heights of Solintse, while the cold is so intense that the Dragoman 
pass is blocked with snow, and all the roads across the mountains 
have become impracticable. Surely it istime to put an end tosuch 
sufferings. ‘The proper and humane course open to the Powers must 
be to insist at once upon an armistice, pending the decision of the 
conference. 

It is not my intention to advocate the rights of either of these 
contending provinces, seeing that they were both in the wrong. There 
is no doubt that Prince Alexander was to blame in placing himself at 
the head of the revolution in favour of the union, for he thus was the 
original cause of the difficulty, by violating the Treaty of Berlin; but 
it is.equally certain that his independent. action has had the salutary 
effect of thwarting the designs of Russia, and also that his present 
attitude removes all reasons for Muscovite interference. Iam con- 
vinced myself that Servia too has, unintentionally, defeated the 
calculations of Russia, who hoped to force all the onus of the war 
with Bulgaria upon the Sultan, and was working the conferences in 
that direction. A more serious movement towards the defeat of 
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Russian ambition could hardly be imagined than a united Bulgaria, 
for such a power would always be a standing bulwark against its en- 
croachments. But it would seem that all idea of the union must be 
renounced for the present ; though, as Bulgaria has now given Europe 
a proof of her determination not to be influenced by Russia, she may 
perhaps look forward to the day when her dream may be realised. 
In the meantime, let the unruly little states around her take warning 
and rest assured that their soundest policy consists not in destroying 
one another, but in fraternal co-operation, in concentrating their 
forces, and preparing gallantly for the often-delayed but inevitable 
attack of their real foe, the great Russian Bear, who only waits his 
opportunity to make a clean sweep of them all. 


Hopart Pasua. 
Constantinople. 
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CAPITAL AND THE IMPROVEMENT 
OF LAND 





SoME years ago I had occasion to adyert to the extraordinary igno- 
rance displayed by some of our popular politicians on the capital 
invested by landowners in the improvement of the soil. A good 
many of these politicians belong to the manufacturing class, and i 
then ventured to observe that they never seem to understand any 
expenditure of capital which is less visible than a big mill or a 
tall chimney stalk. Fresh evidences are’ every day appearing that 
ignorance on this subject is as widespread as ever. Indeed, I know 
no stronger reason for wishing that there should be a greater number 
of landowners than the importance of having a greater number of 
men with some personal knowledge of the outlays and liabilities which 
such ownership involves. 

It occurs to me that perhaps the best way of helping the spread 
of this knowledge, in the meantime, will be to pass from general 
assertions to the giving of specific facts. But, as these facts refer to 
Scotland especially, they require a few words of preface. 

There are large parts of England which have been cultivated since 
the Conquest, and were cultivated even before that. In such parts of 
the country there has not been within living memory any question 
of reclamation, or of outlays which are almost equivalent to the 
reclamation of wild land. Agriculture has been pursued from gene 
ration to generation with such development as to keep pace with, or 
occasionally to surpass, the average knowledge of the time. The 
owners have always taken the principal share in this development, 
and their outlays have been immemorial and continuous. But it 
would be difficult to count them up, although I know that on some 
English estates, even in the oldest counties, the owners’ outlay has 
been enormous within recent years. 

There are some parts of the Lowlands of Scotland in the same 
position. ‘There too cultivation has been continuous for many cen- 
turies, and improvement has been gradual. 

But over by far the largest part of Scotland, and especially over 
the whole area of the Highland counties—of the counties bordering 
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on the Highlands, and of the many Lowland counties which are more or 
less hilly—all agriculture and all improvement has been the work of 
little more than 140 years; that is to say, it began to be systematically 
pursued since the close of the Civil Wars in 1745. There was no 
change whatever then made in the forms or in the essential con- 
ditions of tenure. he system of leases (generally for terms of nine- 
teen or twenty-one years) had already been established for more than 
four centuries ; but at each renewal since about 1720 the owners have 
been making both great outlays themselves and also special stipula- 
tions with their tenants, all tending to substitute for ancient and 
semi-barbarous practices the newest and most improved methods of 
the time. Under this system no country in the world has ever made 
such rapid progress. Glens have been drained, bogs have been re- 
claimed, ‘shaggy woods’ have been grubbed up, and green crops and 
cereals have climbed the sides of innumerable hills. The work has 
been essentially a work of reclamation, and where it has not been so 
literally—where the land had been long under some kind of cultiva- 
tion—the work has been so heavy in buildings, in new drainage, and in 
new fencing, that it has amounted to reclamation. It has been a work 
of conquest over nature in continuous operation. 

My own observation and experience are that this process was 
never in more active operation than during the last fifty years, and 
that ever since the seasons of agricultural depression began the owners 
of land, instead of having been discouraged, have often disbursed 
more largely than ever on improvements. 

With these few words of preface I will now give as examples the 
facts connected with the renewal of nine leases on one property in the 
west of Scotland, all of them being cases which have occurred since 
1880. I give in each case (1st) the rent during the former lease ; 
(2nd) the rent agreed upon under new lease; (3rd) total outlay by 
proprietor on buildings, drainage, and fencing; (4th) the number of 
years’ rent thus sunk as fixed capital. ‘ 

Farm No. 1.—Former rent 247/.; new rent 200/. ‘Total outlay 
1,039/.—above 5 years’ rent. 

farm No. 2.—¥ormer rent 230/.; new rent 1954 Total outlay 
1,181/.—above 6 years’ rent. 

Farm No.3.—Former rent 400/.; new rent 300/. Total outlay 
2,120/.—above 7 years’ rent. 

Farm No. 4.—¥ormer rent 379/.; new rent 379/. Total outlay 
2,760/.—7 4 years’ rent. 

Farm No. 5.—¥ormer rent 265/.; new rent 207/. ‘Total outlay 
1,987/.—9% years’ rent. 

Farm No. 6.—¥ormer rent 310/.; new rent 300/. ‘Total outlay 
2,874/.—9% years’ rent. 

Farm No. 7.—Former rent 100/.; new rent 100/. ‘Total outlay 
1,019/.—10 years’ rent. 
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Farm No. 8.—Former rent 180/.; new rent 175/. Total outlay 
2,469/.—14 years’ rent. 

Farm No. 9.—Former rent 1617. ; new rent 177/. Total outlay 
2,921/.—above 16 years’ rent. 

Such has long been the nature and scale of expenditure on 
agricultural improvements in Scotland by the owners of land in 
starting their tenants on a new 1g years’ lease; an expenditure more 
or less constantly supplemented or repeated at the close of each term,’ 
and by no means always suspended during its currency. It will be 
observed that in several of these cases the whole rent is not enough 
to pay even a low rate of interest on the capital value of the land, 
and on the fresh outlay. On fencing and on draining the rate of 
depreciation is in many cases heavy, and for this nothing is provided. 
It will be observed also that whilst the fall of rental due to the 
present agricultural depression is much greater on the larger farms 
than on the smaller, on the other hand the proportionate outlay is 
very much heavier on the smaller than on the larger. 

These figures lead to many important inferences on a variety of 
subjects connected with the ‘Land question.’ I cannot point out 
all of these inferences here. I shall leave some of them for the 
present to speak for themselves; but there eare one or two inferences 
to which it may be well to call attention at once, as they bear 
directly on certain recommendations which are now made. i 

The first point is the relative amounts or shares contributed 
respectively by the Owner and by the Occupier towards the total 
capital necessary for farming. 

When a man hires land from another for farming, he must do so 
because he can’t afford to buy it. ‘That which he hires, therefore, is 
in the first place the capital value of the land. ‘The full sum which 
he would have required to pay if he had bought the land, is the very 
first part of the capital with which he works. But this capital 
belongs to the Owner. ‘The farmer thus begins by borrowing from 
the Owner a sum which in Scotland has been hitherto almost always 
equal to 30 years’ rent. 

Now let us take the last case in the list given above, No. 9. It 
certainly could not have been bought under 30 years’ purchase of the 
old rent. The Occupier or the tenant in this case must begin by 
borrowing from the Owner capital to the amount of 46 years’ rent, 
which (taking the old rent in this case) represents a sum of 7, 406/. 
This is the fixed capital belonging to another man on which the 
tenant begins to trade. 1 assume that all the other advantages which 
he hires from the Owner, such as beauty of situation, pleasantness of 
residences, &c., are all included in this capital sum. I refer to these 
only in so far as they can be measured in hard cash. I take only the 
market value which he would have had to give for the farm if he 
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had bought it, and the actual fresh outlay on equipment which the 
Owner has just found it necessary to make. 

Now what is the tenant’s share of the total capital employed? 
Mr. Bright has lately quoted some authority to the effect that farmers 
are very generally not provided with more than from 4/. to 5/. an 
acre. ‘This, of course, varies a good deal; but, in the case of such 
small farms as No. g in the above list, I think I am safely within the 
limits of fact when I say that the tenant is generally not possessed 
of more capital than is needed to buy the necessary stock and im- 
plements. 5 years’ rental would, I think, be a full average. Nor 
can I admit that men of this class are undesirable as tenants. They 
are generally men who have struggled up by sheer industry and 
saving. Frequently they have to begin not only by hiring the whole 
fixed capital I have referred to, but part also of the floating capital 
required for stock. I have been delighted to let farms to many 
such men, and despite bad times I am now doing so to several more. 
But supposing the case to be one in which the tenant does possess 
floating capital to the extent of even six years’ rent, his contribution 
to the whole agricultural enterprise is 966/., against 7,406/7. con- 
tributed by the landlord. 

So much for the relative shares of capital supplied by the two 
parties in the working of a farm. But let us look further at the rela- 
tive facilities for realising or rec overing invested capital in the two 
cases. This is a very important point ‘as regards the inducements 
which lead men to trust their capital in any kind of enterprise. The 
capital supplied by the tenant is invested in cattle of various kinds, 
in crop, and in manures, with the usual supply of implements. All 
these can be realised with facility; and as regards manures, Xc., 
the law has recently given special help to tenants in dealing with 
Owners. On implements there may be some loss from depreciation. 
On stock there is quite as likely to be a gain as a loss, and to all tenants 
who enter upon farms in years of depression the chances are very 
much in favour of a gain rather than a loss. 

On the other hand the « capital invested by the owner, besides being 
immensely greater in amount, is immensely more difficult of extrica- 
tion. In most parts of the country single farms cannot be sold at 
all. The Owner must be content not only with a very low rate of 
interest, but with a practical impossibility of realising his capital 
when it may be most desirable for him to do so. 

Other considerations are not to be forgotton. The tenant may be, 
and often is, a stranger from another part of the country. He may 
have made his money in the Low country and taken a small farm in 
the Highlands, or, vice versa, he may have made his money in the 
Highlands and taken a farm in the Lowlands; or he may be a native 
of one Highland county and take his farm in another, or of one 
Lowland county and take his farm in another. On the other hand, 
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the Owner may have bought the farm at a much higher price than 
the usual average for 30 years’ rent. I have known many cases 
where the land has been bought for 40 years’ rent. Or, again, the 
Owner and his ancestors may have been the Owners for 500 years. 
They may have redeemed it from moorland or from bog by an enter- 
prise and outlay which is now only recorded in documents of which 
the ink is brown and the paper torn. I know of hundreds of such 
cases. Itis, indeed, the common case all over Scotland. 

Such are the conditions under which it is gravely proposed by 
men thinking themselves sane, honest, and reformers, to pass a law 
enabling all tenants to sell the possession of farms which they have 
thus taken in the open market, by trading on the capital, on the 
improvements, and on the ancient ownership of other men. The man 
who has contributed to a joint enterprise, on stipulated conditions, the 
sum of at least 7,400/. is not to be allowed to determine who shall 
be the next tenant, whilst the man who has contributed only 9667. is 
to have the right to do so. And not only so, but all this is to be 
compulsory. The Owner may find fifty or a hundred men quite 
willing, and even eager, to take the farm without any such condition. 
But all these men are to be prohibited .by law from exercising their 
freedom, and perhaps even their conscience, in so doing, in order 
that certain lucky men now actually in possession of farms, and who 
got possession by promising to take them without any such condition, 
should exercise a power constituting ownership for which they have 
never paid. 

It is impossible to pretend that such a proposal as this can be 
made in the public interests. Even if it were for those interests that 
the farming class should get land for hire at rents artificially cheapened, 
this is the most certain method of making that end absolutely unattain- 
able. The outgoing tenant will never sell except at the very highest 
price he can possibly get. Competition stretched to the very utmost 
will be the only standard of price by which the farming class will ever 
be able to hire a single acre of land in time to come. This is not the 
standard with the present Owners, because their interest has been 
hitherto a permanent one, and they have a direct interest in securing 
tenants who have not had their pockets emptied by heavy sums paid 
down at entrance. Neither can such a proposal be in the interests of 
agriculture. It transfers one of the most essential rights of owner- 
ship, and one of the chief inducements to investment, from a class 
which has the larger share of capital to another class which confessedly 
has the smaller. 

The pretence that special improvements by a tenant cannot be 
fairly estimated by valuation will not stand a moment’s investigation. 
The unfortunate Owner is to be left to valuation for any special claim 
he may have for damage done to the soil by the tenant. Yet of all 
other things this is the most difficult to reach by valuation. It 
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requires evidence of a former state of things, and of a long series of 
acts and of neglects extending over a course of years. Yet the Owner 
is to be left to valuators to have this damage estimated and assessed, 
whilst the Occupier is to be allowed to sell the possession and 
enjoyment of a multitude of things which have never been his own, 
in order that he may be repaid the easily ascertained value of a new 
piggery or a new silo. This new outlay may perhaps amount to one- 
third or one-fourth of one year’s rent. And to recoup him for this 
outlay he is to be allowed to sell that right of exclusive occupation, 
which is the essence of ownership, and for which the Owner has paid 
and expended forty-six years’ rent. 

But there is another lesson taught by the same list of figures 
which I have given above, and that is a lesson touching the incidence 
of taxation. Both farmers and landlords are assessed under the 
Income Tax on an entirely different footing and principle from those 
on which men are assessed who are engaged in any other kind of 
business. Mr. Childers pointed out to tenants in his last Budget speech 
that in equity they have a fair claim to be allowed to declare their 
profits, as all other traders are allowed to do, instead of being assessed 
on a fixed and assumed proportion of therent. Practically, I believe, 
the officers of the Treasury have been making some relaxations since the 
period of agricultural depression began. But the principle is wrong. 
There is no reason why a man who trades in the production of corn 
and beef and mutton should not be allowed to return his profits for 
the Income Tax on precisely the same principle on which another 
man returns his profits who trades in the production of ships, for 
machinery, or carpets. . 

But, further, a still more striking anomaly comes out as regards 
the Owners of land in respect to the same tax. The immense outlay 
required for the complete equipment of a farm, under modern con 
ditions of agriculture, in building, fencing, and draining, is strictly 
analogous to the equipment of machinery in manufacturing industry. 
Yet the Owner of land is not allowed to deduct from his assessment 
to Income Tax one sixpence on account of such sunk capital, whilst 
the manufacturer is always allowed to do so, and always does so. 
I asked one of my friends lately, who is a Mill-owner, how he made 
up his return for Income Tax. He replied that he paid the tax on his 
net income only—that is to say, on the income which constituted 
the actual dividend to the partners, after every kind of deduction 
usual in calculating what such dividend could safely be. I asked 
further, how he would deal with the outlay of capital required for 
the renewal of machinery or of other ‘plant.’ He replied that on 
all such outlay he deducted interest at the rate of 25 per cent. from 
the returns in the calculation of the remaining income, which 
alone was assessable to the tax. I then more fully understood the 
very great moderation of a statement made by Mr. Gladstone in one 
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of his most famous Budget speeches—that an Income Tax of seven- 
pence in the pound on commercial or manufacturing incomes was 
equal to an Income Tax of at least ninepence in the pound on income 
from landed property. I believe this difference to be largely under- 
estimated. 

Such are some of the facts and some of the considerations which 
explain why it is, and how it is, that small owners of land have shown 
for so long atime a tendency to disappear. The large amount of 
capital required for the permanent equipment of farms, the small 
returns upon that capital, the rapid increase of taxation on those 
kinds of property which are ‘rateable’ as compared with property 
which is not ‘rateable,’ and now the cry for increasing and multi- 
plying these disadvantages by every kind of ignorant proposal—all 
these things have tended as they will tend more and more, to make 
landowning a luxury for the rich and not an investment for the poor. 
But of all these proposals probably none are so unjust in principle, 
or so fatal to the future interests of agriculture, as the proposals 
which would give to men who trade on the capital of others to the 
extent and proportion of seven, or eight, or ten times their own, 
any right to appropriate the fruits of that capital to the extent of 
one farthing beyond that which they have acquired by free agreement. 
Under such conditions capital would of course withdraw itself from 
an investment thus laid under the most withering of bans—that of 
unjust and arbitrary interference. 

One more interference I must advertto. If the scale of expenditure 
I have instanced has been going on, at frequent intervals, all over 
Scotland, for at least 140 years, it will follow that no class has con- 
tributed more to the wealth of the country than the class of land- 
owners—perhaps nonesomuch. Moreover, if the merit and dignity of 
every pursuit is in proportion to the mental elements concerned, other 
than the mere love of gain, it will follow that no pursuit has bcen 
purer or higher than that of agricultural improvement. It does seem 
strange, therefore, that distress among those engaged in this pursuit 
should be proclaimed in tones of exultation by great mill-owning 
politicians from electioneering platforms. Not even the bitter 
memories of the Anti-Corn Law struggle can justify a feeling so 
irrational and so ungenerous. Protection was not invented in the 
interests of agriculture. It was invented in the interests of commerce 
and of labour. . Municipalities and guilds were born and nursed in 
hot-beds of protection. And if the political power hitherto attached 
to the ownership of land has not been always wisely used, it will take 
at least many generations for any other class to make up an equal 
record of public and Imperial service. In our own time, and in days 
which have only just been ended, the landowning class has contributed 
one refomer with whom very few others may be compared. Without 
any of the incitements of leadership, or the still stronger incitements 
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of class antipathies, without personal ambition, without trade interests, 
without political antagonism, with no spirit but that of devotion. to 
God and man, Lord Shaftesbury loved the working classes ‘with a 
pure heart, fervently.” He worked for them as no other man has ever 
worked, and he won for them, sooner and more effectually than any 
other man could have won it, legislation which has changed the face 
of labour. Amid the sickening scenes of self-adulation, and of false 
witness against others, through which we have been lately passing, it 
is an unspeakable comfort to turn tothe pure light of that honoured 
name, and to its after-glow which will never die. 
ARGYLL. 
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